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Corrections  for  Volume  L 

The  Editor  of  the  BULLETIN  wishes  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  errors  in  Volume  L: 

March  9,  page  378 :  The  document  number  in  the 
fifth  line  of  the  second  full  paragraph  should  read 
"A/RES  1005  (XVI)." 

June  1,  page  882  :  The  date  in  the  sixth  line  under 
the  heading  "Aviation"  should  read  "June  14,  1904." 
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Abdoul,  Boukar,  02G 
Abidia,  Fathi,  330 

Advisory  Commission  on  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  U.S.,  member,  confirmation,  805 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Business  Prob- 
lems, member  appointed,  1000 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Organizations,  07 
Afghanistan,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  269,  555 
Africa  (seealso  individual  countries)  : 
Communism  in  (  Williams),  371 
Economic   cooperation   and    development:    Johnson, 

509;  Rusk,  333;  Williams.  502,  064 
Food  for  Peace  assistance  (Williams) ,  502 
Foreign  Relations  volume  on,  published,  882 
Heads-of-State  conference,  Addis  Ababa  (Williams), 

503 
Portuguese  territories  in  (Williams) .  752 
Problems  and  progress  (Williams).  370,  509,  665 
Regional  and  economic  cooperation  in   (Williams), 

503 
Trade   development   and   policy :   Westerfield,   101 ; 

Williams,  504,  664 
Transition,  period  of  (Williams),  502 
United  Nations,  issues  at  (Williams),  751 
U.S.  policy :  Johnson,  17,  18,  731 ;  Williams,  373,  505, 

699 
Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Williams,  828 
African  Development  Bank  (Williams),  505 
Agency  for  International  Development : 

Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Far  East,  confirma- 
tion, 684 
Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Near  East  and  South 

Asia,  confirmation,  430 
China,  Republic  of,  terminates  programs  (Phillips), 

934 
Deputy  Administrator,  confirmation  (Gaud) ,  429 
Economic  assistance  (Rusk),  437 
Equal  employment  opportunity  in  (Rusk),  630 
Reorganization  and  efficiency  (Johnson),  27,  521 
Training  programs  (Rusk),  438 
Agricultural    Sciences,    Inter-American    Institute    of, 
convention  on  and  protocol  amending:  Brazil,  428 
Agricultural  surpluses,  U.S.,  use  in  overseas  programs : 
Agreements  with:  Bolivia,  33,  722,  846;  Brazil,  946; 
Canada,  105 ;  China,  934,  1021 ;  Colombia,  354 ; 
Congo   (Leopoldville),  846;  Iceland,  429;  India. 
105,  846;  Iraq,  33;  Israel,  105,  805  :  Jordan,  469; 
Korea,  602;  Mexico,  944;  Pakistan,  386;  Para- 
guay, 106 ;  Peru,  429 ;  Philippines,  946 ;  Poland, 
308,  313;   Syrian  Arab  Republic,  20!);  Tunisia, 


Agricultural  surpluses — Continued 
Agreements  with — Continued 

186,  762;  United  Arab  Republic,  805;  Viet-Nam, 
269,  702  ;  Yugoslavia,  882,  917 
Food-for-worh  program  (Cleveland),  551 
U.S.  food  provided  under  P.L.  480  (Harrlman),  507, 
509 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act: 
Agreements  under:  Brazil,  354;  Ivory  Coast,  646; 

Sudan,  646;  Yugoslavia,  882 
Renewal  and  extension  (llarriman),  507 
Agriculture  (see  also  Agricultural  surpluses  and  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization)  : 
Inter-American   Institute  of  Agricultural   Sciences, 
convention  on  and  protocol  amending :   Brazil, 
428 
International  trade,  policy  problems,  416 
AID.     See  Agency  for  International  Development 
Air  defense  system,  continental,  agreement  re :  Canada, 

917 
Airmail,  universal  postal  convention  (1957)  provisions: 

Laos,  805;  Uganda,  469;  Venezuela,  805 
Albania : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  269 
U.S.  policy  toward  (Rusk),  394 
Algeria : 
Dispute  with  Morocco:  Kelly,  60;  Rusk,  83;  Wil- 
liams, 502 
Immigration  quota  determined,  213 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  69,  226,  209,  313,  646,  722, 
917 
al-Hani.  Nasir.  662 
Alliance  for  Progress : 
Achievements,    objectives    and    progress:    Johnson, 
L.  B.,  536;  Maun,  857;  Rostow,  496;  Rusk,  87, 
610 
Pan  American  Union,  funds  available  from,  agree- 
ment modifying  and  supplementing,  386 
Third  anniversary  of  (Johnson),  535 
U.S.  policy:  Johnson,  855;  Rostow,  497;  Rusk,  193 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current   Documents,  1960, 

released,  806 
American  Republics  (see  also  Latin  America  and  Or- 
ganization of  American  States)  : 
Foreign  Relations,  volume  on,  released,  33 
International  cooperation  (Johnson),  535 
U.S.  assistance  programs,  89 
U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba  (Ball),  738 
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Anderson,  Robert  B.,  769 

Angola,  potential  trouble  spot,  502 

Antarctica,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  200,  350 

ANZCS    (Australia,   New    Zealand,    U.S.)  :    Kennedy, 

Robert  F.,  241;  Rusk,  733 
Apartheid:  Rusk,  193 ;  Stevenson,  92 ;  Williams,  753 
Arab  nationalism  (Johnson,  U.  Alexis),  209 
Argentina : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105,  226,  269,  354,  429,  917, 

1021 
U.S.  ambassador,  confirmation,  226 
Armaments  (see  also  Disarmament,  Missiles  and  Nu- 
clear weapons)  : 
Race,  dangers  of,  and  need  to  halt:   Fisher,  756, 
Johnson,  4,  442,  756 ;  Rusk,  86,  1005 ;  Stevenson, 
131 
U.S.  position,  Johnson,  951 ;  Rusk,  392,  446 
Armed  forces,  treatment  of  in  time  of  war,  Geneva 

conventions  (1949)  relative  to,  Nepal,  646 
Armed  forces,  U.S. : 
Australia,  logistic  support,  agreement  re  the  payment 

for,  313 
NATO,  strengthening  (Rusk),  442 
Special  Action  Forces,  strength  of  (Johnson),  951 
Strengthening  of  (Johnson),  951 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  U.S.,  Assist- 
ant Director,  confirmed,  2G9 
ASA.    See  Association  of  Southeast  Asia 
Asia,  South  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia  (see  also  ANZUS, 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  and  individual 
countries)  : 
Communist  activities  (Rusk) ,  191,  278,  391 
De  Gaulle,  proposals  set  forth  by  ( Rusk ) ,  2S0,  283 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  761 
Foreign  forces  in,  withdrawal  requested    (Steven- 
son), 911 
French  and  U.S.  positions  (Rusk),  441 
Friendship  for  U.S.  (Rusk),  736 
India  and  Pakistan,  U.S.  aid  (Rusk),  193 
Peace,  prospects  for :  Rusk,  81 ;  McNamara,  570 
Regional  relationships  among  countries  in  (Rusk), 

572 
"Town-centered  planning"  program,   U.S.   proposes 

(Young),  759 
U.K.-U.S.  in  agreement  on  (Kennedy,  Robert  F.),  241, 

242 
U.N.  policy  in  (Cleveland),  974 
U.S.  commitments  in  (Rusk),  820 
U.S.  policy:  Johnson,  731,  953;  Pearcy,  322;  Rusk, 
42,  926 ;  Stevenson,  908,  941 
Association  of  Southeast  Asia,   relationships  within 

(Rusk),  572 
Atlantic  Alliance.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization 
Atlantic  community  (see  also  Atlantic  partnership  and 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  : 
Future  of  (Rostow),  181 
Strengthening  of  the  (Rusk),  851 
Unity  of  (McGhee),339 


Atlantic  partnership : 
Interdependence   of:    Rusk,    810;    Stevenson,    969; 

Tyler,  778 
Objectives  of:  Johnson-Erhard,  75;  Rusk,  192,  815 
Organization  of  (Rostow),  181 

U.S.  policy :  McGhee,  488 ;  Johnson,  728 ;  Stevenson, 
967 
Atlantic  Treaty  Association,  338 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of : 

Agreements  re  civil  uses :  Argentina,  1021 ;  China, 
1021;   Greece,  1021;   Iran,   1021;   Ireland,   186; 
Japan,  762;  Thailand,  1021;  Viet-Nam,  1021 
Fast  neutron  reactors,  U.S.  and  EURATOil  to  co- 
operate on,  941 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International : 
Constitution  of,  amended  (Chayes),  903 
Israel-U.S.  cooperative  water  program    (Johnson), 

286 
Statute  of,  current  actions :  Algeria,  69 ;  Gabon,  226 : 
Nigeria,  602 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.S. : 
Research  and  development  program  on  fast  reactors, 

943 
To  supply  plutonium  and  enriched  uranium,  942 
Attwood,  William,  429 
Australia : 

Strategic  position  (Hilsman),  243 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  186,  226,  313,  386,  882 
U.S.  concludes  meat  agreement,  3S0 
U.S.  policies  in  (Ililsman),  248 
Austria,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226,  429,  514,  917 
Autobahn,  safe  now  of  traffic  on,  8 
Aviation : 
Air  cargo  operations,  U.S.-France  discuss,  704 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aerospace  disturbances,  agreement  with  Australia 

for  program  of  research,  1S6 
Air  navigation  services,  joint  financing  of,  agree- 
ments: 
Greenland  and  Faroe  Islands:  Pakistan,  69 
Iceland :  Pakistan,  69 
Air  traffic  control,  agreement  with  Canada,  105 
Air   transport    services    agreement.    International 
(1044)  :  Algeria,  722;  Canada,  844-45;  France, 
50G;  Italy,  628;  Mexico,  145;  New  Zealand,  549; 
United  Arab  Republic,  846 
Aircraft : 

International  recognition  of  rights  in,  convention 

(1948)  on,  France,  555 
Offenses  and  certain  other  acts  committed  on 
board,  convention :  Portugal,  Venezuela,  685  ; 
Senegal,  514 
Airmail  regulations,  universal  postal  convention 
provisions  re  :  Laos,  Venezuela,  805  ;  Uganda,  469 
Carriage  by  air,  convention  (1929)  for  unification 
of  certain  rules  re:  Bulgaria,  469;  Nigeria,  469; 
Tunisia,  469 
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Avliitlon — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Civil  aviation,  International  convention  (1944)  on: 

Current  actious,  Kenya,  846;  Rwanda,  313; 
Somali  Republic,  401) ;  Yemen  Arab  Republic, 
701 

Protocol  amending  articles  48(a),  49(e)  and  61 
on  sessions  of  ICAO  Assembly:  Jamaica,  882 

Protocol  amending  article  50(a)  re  ICAO  Coun- 
cil membership:  Argentina,  Costa  Rica,  Ja- 
maica, Peru,  017 

Protocol  re  amendment  to  increase  parties  which 
may  request  meeting  of  Assembly:  Denmark, 
Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Switzerland,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  017 

Badean,  John  S.,  54 

Badenhop,  Robert  A.,  844 

Balance  of  payments : 

Situation  improved  (Johnson),  222,  4C4,  CG3 
U.S.  position,  170 

Ball,  George  W. 
Addresses,  remarks  and  statements: 
Industrial  and  developing  countries,  problems  of,  C34 
Interdependence — The  Basis  of   I'. S. -Canada  Rela- 
tions, 770 
National  growth  and  U.S.  world  position,  123 
NATO  and  world  responsibilities,  823 
North-South  relations,  open  system  in,  057 
Principles  of  our  policy  toward  Cuba,  738 
World  responsibilities,  reallocation  of,  287 

Barbour,  Walworth,  52 

Barnes,  Robert  G.,  429 

Belcher,  Taylor  G.,  805 

Belgium : 
Congo,  role  of,  in  (Rusk),  813 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  33,  220,  002,  7G2 

Bell,  David  E.,  831 

Bell,  James  D.,  429 

Benelux  (Rusk),  810 

Bennett,  W.  Tapley,  Jr.,  429 

Berlin : 
Autobahn,  safe  flow  of  traffic  on,  U.S.  and  Soviet 

notes,  8 
German-U.S.  discussions  (Erhard,  Johnson),  992 
U.S.  commitments  in  (Johnson),  475 

Berlin  Wall,  opening  of  (Rusk),  84 

Buhlle,  U.S.S.,  destroyer,  786 

Bill  of  Rights  Day,  proclamation,  21 

Blair,  William  McCormack,  Jr.,  946 

Blantyre,  Nyasaland,  consulate  established,  145 

Bogota,  Act  of,  September  1960,  U.S.-Latin  America, 
497 

Bogota,  Charter  of  (Mann),  857 

Bolivia  : 
American  hostages,  released,  9 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  33.  555,  722,  846 

Bonilla  Atiles,  Jos6  Antonio,  336 

Brandon,  Henry,  330 


Brasil: 

Economic  and  social  development  ( Husk),  nos 

President  semis  good  wishes  to  new  President,  609 

Recognition  »(  government  (  Rusk  1,610 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  100, 304, 42N,  040 

U.S.  aid  to  (  Rusk),  608 

U.S.-BrazIl  pledge  cooperation,  47,  448 
Brezhnev,  Leonid,  1-1 
Budget  11>U5  (Juhusou),218 
Bulgaria : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  220,  409 

U.S.  position  (Rusk), 894 
Bundy,  William  P.,  40.  470 
Bunker,  Ellsworth,  143,  225,  300 
Burundi : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  18 

King  to  visit  U.S.,  900 
Butterwortb,  W.  W.,  69 

Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  treaties,  agree- 
ments, etc.,  226, 1021 

Calendar  of  international   conferences  and  meetings 
(see  also  subject),  28,  91,  185,  268,  353,  427,  050, 
033.  716,  881 
Cambodia : 
Aggression    by    U.S.,    unsubstantiated    charges    of 

(Stevenson),  937 
Differences  between  Thailand  and  (Kelly),  62 
Foreign  forces  In,  withdrawal  requested    (Steven- 
son), 911 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  220,  946 
U.S.  policy  toward  (Rusk),  572 
Cambodia-Viet-Nam  frontier,  U.S.  views  (Stevenson), 

907, 1002 
Cameroon,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  805, 1021 
Canada : 
Columbia  River  Development  and  Roosevelt  Campo- 
bello  International  Park,  U.S.  and  Canada  agree 
on,  199 
Economic  interdependence,  trend  toward  (Rusk),  773 
Peacekeeping  force : 
National   military   establishment  earmarked    for 

(Meeker),  801 
Role  of  (Cleveland),  972 
Removes  restrictions  on  U.S.  exports,  214 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  69,  105,  226,  269,  354,  386, 

640,  686,  882,  946 
U.S.-Canada  civil  air  transport  talks,  844 
U.S.-Canada  relations  (Ball),  770 
U.S.-Canadian  Economic  Committee  to  meet  at  Ot- 
tawa, 070 
Visit  of  Prime  Minister,  199 
Welland  Canal,  tolls  on,  68,  685 
Canada-United  States  Ministerial  Committee  on  Joint 

Defense,  meeting  announced,  906 
Canal  Zone : 
ICJ  report  on,  1000 

U.S.  position  on  Panama  and  Canal  Zone,  152,  195 
Carter,  Chester  C,  805 
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Castro,  Fidel,  739 

CENTO  (see  Central  Treaty  Organization) 

Central  African  Republic,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105 

Central  Treaty  Organization : 

Ministerial  Council,  12th  session,  Washington,  D.C. : 
Opening  address  (Rusk),  766 
Text  of  final  communique,  768 
Ceylon,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  313 
Chad: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  926 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  354 
Chamizal,  convention  for  the  solution  of  the  problem, 

49, 106, 186,  226 
Chantr^a  incident  (Stevenson),  937 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations   (see  United  Nations 

Charter) 
Chayes,  Abram,  682,  900 
Chile,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  762 
China,  Communist    (see  also  Communism  and  Sino- 
Soviet  disputes)  : 
Economic  situation  in  (Ball),  126 
"Great  leap  forward,"  collapse  of,  12 
Recognition  of,  question  of :  Department,  260 ;  Rusk, 

441,  818 
Relation  of,  to  other  nations  (Kennedy,  Robert  F.), 

242 
Tensions,  easing  of  international  (Rusk) ,  81 
Trade,  1948-62,  481 

U.S.  policy :  Hilsman,  11,  243 ;  Rusk,  42,  333,  390,  475, 
480,  818 
China,  Republic  of: 
American  troops  in,  Soviet  views,  159 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226,  686,  846,  917, 1021 
U.S.  aid  and  commitments :  Department,  755 ;  Harri- 
man,  508 ;  Hilsman,  14,  15 ;  Phillips,  934 ;  Rusk, 
395,  694,  732,  735 
Cinematography,  Standing  Committee  on,  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 

film  committee  confers  on  exchanges,  877 
Citizenship,  education  for  (Rusk),  358 
Civil  Administrative  Corps,  duties  of  (McNamara),  569 
Civil  aviation.     See  Aviation. 

Civil  rights.    See  Human  rights  and  Racial  discrimina- 
tion. 
Civilian  persons  in  time  of  war,  Geneva  convention 

(1949)  relative  to  treatment  of,  Nepal,  646 
Claims,  Greece-U.S.  sign  debt  agreement,  934 
Clemenceau,  Georges,  824 
Cleveland,  Harlan,  452,  550,  622,  971 
Cline,  Howard,  998 

COCOM.    See  Consultative  Group-Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 
Coffee : 

International  coffee  agreement : 
Current  actions:  Central  African  Republic,  105; 
Congo  ( Leopold ville),  428;  Denmark,  Ecuador, 
Madagascar,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nica- 
ragua, Portugal,  105;  Indonesia,  Togo,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  U.S.S.R.,  428;  Japan,  882;  United 
States,  69 
Role  in  today's  market  ( Jacobson) ,  260 


Coffee — Continued 

International  coffee  agreement — Continued 
Senate  approval  requested  (Harriman),  459 
Views  on  (Westerfield),103 
U.S.  to  propose  action  to  halt  rise  in  coffee  prices: 
Department,  143  ;  Williams,  505 
Coffin,  Frank  M.,  429 
Cold  War : 

Communist  techniques  of  (Rostow) ,  580 

Easing  of  dangers  of :  Harriman,  462 ;  Rostow,  867, 

966 ;  Stevenson,  130,  618,  970 
U.S.  position  :  Johnson,  4  ;  Stevenson,  941 
Collective  security  (see  also  Mutual  defense),  U.S.  po- 
sition (Stevenson), 967 
Colombia : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226,  354,  946 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmed,  805 
Colonialism : 
Decline  of  (Ball),  289,  659 
U.S.  policy  (Ball),  124 ;  Johnson,  288 
Columbia  River  Basin :  U.S.  and  Canada  cooperative 

development  of  water  resources,  199,  200,  226 
Commerce  Department : 

Export  promotion  programs,  26 

National  export  expansion  coordinator,  appointed,  56 
Committee  on  Housing,  Building  and  Planning,  ECE 

977 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Impact  of  Defense  and 

Disarmament,  formation  of  (Johnson),  120 
Commodity  trade  problems  (see  also  Agricultural  sur- 
pluses   and    individual    commodity),    efforts    to 
resolve  and  U.S.  position  (Nichols),  416 
Communications : 
Satellites : 

Global  system,  618,  682 

Intercontinental  testing  in  connection  with  experi- 
mental, agreement  with  Canada,  354 
World  Weather  Watch,  618 
Space  vehicle  tracking  and  communication  station 
in  Madagascar,  agreement  with  Malagasy  Re- 
public, 69 
U.S.-Soviet   direct   communications   link :    McGhee, 
493 ;  Rusk,  81 
Communism  (see  also  China,  Communist;  Cuba;  Sino- 
Soviet  dispute ;  and  Soviet  Union)  : 
Aggression  and  subversive  activities : 
Africa :  Williams,  371 
Asia :  Rusk,  191 
China,  Communist :  Hilsman,  15 
Cuba  :  Department,  10 ;  Rusk,  191,  813 
Free  world  struggle  against  (Rusk),  391,  435,  814, 

851 
Latin  America  (Ball),  738 
Panama  :  Rusk,  191 
Southeast  Asia :  Rusk,  391,  732 
Viet-Nam  :  Rusk,  191,  733 
Western  Hemisphere:  Rusk,  813 
Australia,  problems  of  crisis  in  (nilsman),  246 
Challenge  of  democracy  in  developing  nations  (Ros- 
tow), 256 
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Communism — Continued 
Economic  failures  of  (Rusk),  898,  "38 
Guerrilla  warfare,  U.S.  policy  (Rostow),  003 
U.S.   policy   toward:    Johnson,   051;    Rostow,   800; 

Rusk,  300,  486,  413.  478,  681 
Western  Hemisphere  (Rostow), 499 
World  developments  (Rusk),  198 
World    revolution!   commitment   to:    McGhee,   401; 
Rusk,  301 
Communist  bloc  : 
Economic  problems  of  (Rostow),  1S2 
Industrial   equipment  and  ruw  materials,  embargo 
on  (Rusk),  47.". 
Conferences     nnd     organizations,     international.     See 
International   organizations  and  conferences  and 
subject 
Congo,  Republic  of  (Rrnzzaville)  : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  354 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation.  084 
Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Williams  to,  828 
Congo,  Republic  of  the  ( Leopold ville)  : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226,  428,  840 
D.N.  peacekeeping  force  in  (Cleveland),  C23 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  420 
Visit  .if  Assistant  Secretary  Williams,  828 
Congress,  U.S.  : 
Chamizal  convention,  U.S.  ratifies,  40 
Coffee  agreement,  international,  approval  requested 

(Harriman),469 
Communications  satellite  program  (Cliayes),  082 
Death  of  President  Kennedy,  final  day  of  mourning 

( Johnson ) ,  30 
Documents  relating  to  foreign  policy,  lists,  27,  CO, 
90,  122,  184,  268,  200,  349,  373,  404,  000,  555,  001, 
631,  715,  843,  930,  070,  1001 
Food  for  peace  program,  GS3 
Legislation : 

Foreign  aid  :  Manning,  702  ;  Rusk,  595 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1003,  20 

Immigration    and    nationality    act,    amendments 

(Manning),  702 
International  Development  Association,  035 
National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Manning), 
703 
Military  assistance  program,  1005  (MoNamara),  705 
Presidential  messages,  letters  and  reports.    See  un- 
der Johnson,  Lyndon  15. 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Dept.  of  State 
Budget  request  FY  1965  (Rusk),83G 
Consular  convention : 
Algeria,  017 

Dominican  Republic,  046 
Korea,  33 
U.S.S.R..94C,  070 
Consultative  Group-Coordinating  Committee,  475 
Continental  sheLf,  convention    (1058)   on:   U.K.  882; 

U.S.,  940 
Cook  Islands  (including  Nlue),  640 
Copyrights,  convention  on  literary  and  artistic,  current 
action  on  Mexico,  386 


Corrales  Uadllla.  Ilernan,  538 

Corry,  Andrew  V.,  260 

Costa  Rica,  treaties,  agreements,  etc,  917 

Cotton  textiles: 

Export  restraint,  request  for  (Nebmer),08 
Long-term  arrangements  re  trade  In;  China,  514; 
India,  07,  846,  014;  Israel,  88,  61,  oo;  Jamaica, 
33.  07;  Pakistan,  07 ;  Philippines,  429;  Spain, 
07;  O.A.R.,  54,97,  106 
U.S.  and  Philippines  conclude  agreement,  888 
U.S.  industry,  condition  of  (Nelimer),  07 
Crockett,  William  J.,  032 
Cuba : 
Castro's  regime:  Rail,  730;  Rostow,  497;  Rusk,  19L 

305,  408,  445 
Communist  power  and  influence  (McGhee),  489 
Factional  disputes  in  (  Rusk),  (ill 
Fishing  boat  incident : 

Interrogation  and  inspection  of,  270 
U.S.   informs   U.N,   Security  Council  on    (Steven- 
son), 270 
Guantanamo  Naval  Rase: 

U.S.  guarantees  security  of.  281 
Water  supply  suspended  (  Rusk),  277 
Missile  crisis  (Rostow),  966 
Subversion  and   guerrilla   warfare,  men  trained  In 

(Rostow),    600 
Terrorists  trained  in  (Rusk),  191 
Travel  to : 

Restrictions  on  (Rail),  740 
U.S.  prohibition,  10 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  220,  002,  722 
U.S.  policy  on  flights  over,  744 

U.S.  policy  toward  :  Ball,  711  ;  Department,  10;  John- 
son. 26;  Rusk,  84,  278,  830,  800,  ill,  480,  574 
Vessels,  violation  of  national  waters,  U.S.  protests 
(Rusk),  276 
Cultural  Exchange  Program  : 

Agreements  with  :  Belgium,  702 ;  Greece,  24  ;  I.Iberia, 
829;   Luxembourg,  762;  Rumania,  25;   U.S.S.R., 
451,  493 
Cultural  property,  convention  for  protection  of:  Cur- 
rent actions  on.  Austria.  017 
Cultural  relations  and  programs  (see  also  Educational 
exchange)  : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Educational,     scientific     and    cultural     materials, 
agreement    and    protocol    on    Importation   of: 
Cameroon,  1021;  Nicaragua,  313;  Uruguay,  045 
Customs  {see  also  Tariff  policy)  : 

Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.  Inter- 
national convention  (1052)  to  facilitate  Importa- 
tion :  Jamaica,  105 
Road  vehicles,  convention  (1954)  on  tempornry  Im- 
portation: Cuba,  722  ;  Jamaica,  1  I  I 
Touring,  convention  (1054)  concerning  customs  fa- 
cilities for,  current  nctlous:  Hungary.  685; 
Jamaica,    105 
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Cyprus : 
Peace,  prospects  for  (Johnson),  90 
Peacekeeping  force : 

Creation  of  ( Stevenson ) ,  374 
U.N.  problems :  Chayes,  900 ;  Meeker,  799 
U.S.  offers  to  help  finance,  484 
Presidents  Johnson  and  L6pez  Mateos  hold  talks,  396 
Sixth  Fleet,  active  in  (Rusk),  88 
Soviet  letter  on,  447 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226,  354 
Treaty  of  Guarantee  (Stevenson),  375 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  805 
U.S.  position  :  Cleveland,  622  ;  Johnson,  90,  465 ;  Ken- 
nedy, Robert  F.,  240 ;  McCloskey,  284 ;  Rusk,  83, 
87,  283,  332,  408 
Czechoslovakia : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105,  226,  602 
U.S.  position  (Rusk),  394 

DAC.   See  Development  Assistance  Committee 
Daedalus,  868 
Dabomey : 
Tensions  between  Niger  and  (Rusk),  83 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105, 354 
U.S.  recognizes,  239 
D-Day,  20tb  anniversary  message  (Johnson),  954 
Dean,  Fred  M.,  269 

de  Besche,  Hubert  Wathier  August,  336 
Debts.     See  Claims. 

Defense  (see  also  Collective  security  and  National  de- 
fense) : 
Continental  defense  system,  agreement  re  phaseout 

of  radar  stations  with  Canada,  946 
Free  world,  U.S.  contribution  to  (McNamara),  896 
Internal  defense  and  security,  agreement   re  U.S. 
defense  areas  in  the  Federation  of  The  West 
Indies,  646 
U.S.-Canada  Defense  Committee  to  meet,  906 
de  Gaulle,  Charles : 
Proposals  by,  on  Southeast  Asia  (Rusk),  280 
Recognition  of  Red  China  (Johnson),  528 
Dengler,  Norbert,  25 
Denmark : 

Restrictions  on  U.S.  exports  removed,  214 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,   105,  186,  226,   602,  762, 

917, 1021 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  684 
de  Ribbing,  Herbert,  62 
de  Valera,  Eamon,  927 

Development   Assistance  Committee    (see  also  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment) : 
Activities  of  (Rusk),  812 
Aid  extended  by  (Tyler),  782 
Development  Association,    International.     See  Inter- 
national Development  Association. 
Development  Bank,  Inter-American.    See  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank. 


Development  Decade : 
Development  goals,  414 

Progress  of:  Johnson,  G.  Griffith,  411;  Westerfield, 
101 
DEW  line  (Rusk),  83 
Dillon,  Douglas,  4,  717 
Diplomatic  relations  and  recognition : 
Africa-U.S.  (Williams),  698 
Dahomey  (Department),  239 
Increase  in  (Ball), 287 
Panama  breaks  with  U.S.,  300 
U.S.-Panama,  reestablished,  655 

Vienna  convention  (1961)  and  protocol :  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  1021;  Dominican  Re- 
public, 428,  646;   Gabon,  946;  Holy  See,  945; 
Liechtenstein,  946;  Panama,  186;  Rwanda,  917; 
Switzerland,  144 ;  U.S.S.R.,  722 
Diplomatic  representatives  abroad.    See  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  the  U.S. : 
Presentation  of  credentials :  Burundi,  18 ;  Chad,  926 ; 
Dominican    Republic,    336;    Haiti,    662;    Hon- 
duras, 538;  Iraq,  662;  Ireland,  853;  Kenya,  662; 
Libya,    336;    Mauritania,    830;    Panama,    830; 
Peru,  336;  Portugal,  662;  Rwanda,  830;  Spain, 
899 ;  Sweden,  336 ;  Thailand,  18 ;  Tunisia,  662 
Disarmament  (see  also  Armaments,  Arms  Control  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  Nuclear  weapons)  : 
Economic  impact  of  defense  expenditures,  review, 

120 
18-Nation  Disarmament  Committee.     See  Eighteen- 

Nation  Disarmament  Committee. 
Freeze  on  nuclear  weapons :   Fisher,   756 ;   Foster, 

350 ;  Rusk,  194 
General  and  complete : 

U.S.  position  and  efforts :  Johnson,  157 ;  Kelly,  58 
Inspection  and  verification  limited  (Rusk),  392 
-    Limitation   of  arms :   Johnson,   1005 ;   Rusk,  82,  85, 

88, 157, 194,  407,  445 
'   Nuclear  weapons,  U.S.  proposes  curb  on  spread  of 

(Foster),  376 
«  U.N.  role  ( Rusk ) ,  115,  276 
'  Western  position  (Rusk),  445 
Disputes : 

Peaceful  settlement  of:  Johnson,  157;  Rusk,  82,  83 
Sino-Soviet   dispute:    Hilsman,   246;    McGhee,   490; 

Meeker,  79S ;  Rusk,  5, 194, 613,  614,  737 
U.S.-Panama,  OAS  assists  in  solving:  Bunker,  300; 

Department,  1000 ;  Johnson,  537 ;  Rusk,  274 
U.S.  responsibility  in  (Rusk),  275 
Dobrynin,  Anatoliy  F.,  82 
Dominican  Republic : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  336 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105,  428,  646, 1021 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  429 
Double  taxation : 
Agreements  and  conventions  for  avoidance  of : 
Income,  Honduras,  25,  312 ;  U.K.,  145 
Inheritance,  Greece,  354,  385 
Douglas-Home,  Sir  Alec,  336 
Driss,  Rachid,  662 
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Drugs,  narcotic : 

Manufacture  and  distribution  of : 
Protocol  (1931)  bringing  under  international  con- 
trol drugs  outside  scope  of  convention:  Rwanda, 
9S5 
Opium,  protocol  (1053)  regulating  production,  trade, 
and  use  of :  Rwanda,  1021 
Duke,  Angler  Riddle.  344 
Dulles,  John  Foster,  817 

East-West  Center  In  Honolulu,  Larsen-Davis  survey 

report,  976 
East -West  relations : 

Developments  (Johnson),  5 
Differences  in,  41 
Improvement  in  (Rusk),  81 
Positive  approach  to  (McGhee),  495 
Sino-Soviet  dispute  (Rusk),  614 
Solution  of  issues  in :  McGhee,  488,  494  ;  Rusk,  88 
TJ.S.-Germany  reaffirm  agreement  on  East-West  prob- 
lems. 992 
U.S.  objectives  (Rostow),867 
U.S.-Soviet  reach  limited  agreement  (Rusk) ,  194 
East-West  tensions,  490 
East-West  trade,  U.S.  policy  (Rusk),  475 
Eban,  Abba,  51 

EGA.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Africa. 
ECAFE.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 

Far  East. 
ECE.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 
Economic  Affairs,  Joint  U.S.-Canadian  Committee  on 

Trade  and,  774 
Economic    Affairs,    Joint    U.S.-Japan    Committee    on 

Trade  and,  235 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. : 
Documents,  lists  of,  307,  467,  978, 1020 
U.S.  representative  to,  confirmation,  470 
Economic  and  social  development  (see  also  Economic 
and  technical  aid,  Foreign  aid  programs  and  Less 
developed  countries)  : 
Educational  opportunities  (Ball),  125 
Trade  and  cultural  exchange  (McGhee),  495 
Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries  (see 
also  Agency  for  International  Development,  Agri- 
cultural surpluses.  Alliance  for  Progress,  Economic 
and    social   development,    Foreign    aid    programs, 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  Inter- 
national   Development    Association,    Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development)  : 
Agreements   with :    Somali   Republic,   186 ;   Tangan- 
yika, 722 
Appropriations  and  authorization  requests  for  FT 

1965  (Johnson),  519 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. :  Afghanistan,  269,  Japan, 

985;  Somali  Republic,  186;  Tanganyika,  722 
U.S.  policy  (Johnson),  3 


Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  U.N. : 

Role  in  economic  planning  (  Williams),  505 
6th  Plenary  session,  Addis  Ababa,  IStnlopla,  513 
U.S.  delegation.  ;,i:; 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  U.N. : 
Trade  negotiations,  study  by  (Hilsman),  208 
20th  session : 

Statement  (Young), 759 
U.S.  representative  to,  confirmation,  470 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  D.N. ! 

U.S.  representative  at  the  25th  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Housing,    Building    and    Planning, 
appointed,  977 
U.S.  representative  to  19th  plenary  session,  confirma- 
tion, 470 
Economic  i>olicy  and  relations,  U.S. : 
Domestic  economy : 

Need  for  expansion  (Ball),  773 
Objectives  of  ( Rostow ) ,  864, 961 
Foreign  economic  policy : 

Balance  of  payments.    See  Balance  of  payments. 
Economic  interdependence  U.S.-Canada  (Ball),  773 
EEC.     See  European  Economic  Community. 
Foreign  aid  programs.     See  Foreign  aid. 
Objectives  (Rostow),  961 
World  position,  growth  (Ball),  123,  773 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  (excerpts) ,  222 
Ecuador,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105,  846 
Education  (see  also  Cultural  relations  and  programs 
and  Educational  exchange)  : 
Foreign  affairs  (Harriman),  462 
Importance  of  (Rusk),  358 

U.S.  Educational  Foundation,  agreement  with  China, 
755 
Educational  exchange  program,  international  (*ee  also 
Cultural  relations  and  Education)  : 
Agreements  with:  China,  755,  846;  Germany,  313; 
Greece,  24,  69 ;  Iceland,  429 ;  Liberia,  946 ;  Nor- 
way, 539,  555 ;  Portugal,  269 
Financing  of : 
Agreements  with :  China,  846 ;  Greece,  69 ;  Spain, 
646 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 

1961,  24 
U.S.  and  China  agree  to  extend,  755 
Educational,  scientific  and  cultural  materials,  agree- 
ment (1950)  and  protocol  on  importation  of:  Cook 
Islands    (Including  Niue),  646;  Nicaragua,  313; 
Uruguay,  945 
Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural    Organization, 
U.N.: 
Assistant  Director  General,  appointed,  426 
Constitution  of,  amended  (Chayes),  903 
EEC.     See  European  Economic  Community. 
Egypt.     See  United  Arab  Republic. 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee: 

Geneva  conference  of,  head  of  delegation  named,  119 
Reconvening  of,  (Foster),  1005 
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Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee — Continued 
U.S.  Deputy  Representative,  appointed,  835 
U.S.  position  and  efforts:  Fisher,  641,  700;  Johnson, 
163,223;  Rusk,  407 
Eisenhower,  Dwigbt  D.,  824 
Elbrick,  C.  Burke,  220 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation,  New  York, 

N.Y.,  executive  director,  designation,  040 
Embassy  sites,  private  committee  to  assist  in  finding, 

750 
Equal    Employment    Opportunity,    U.S.    position    on 

(Rusk),  029 
Erhard,  Ludwig,  74,  992 
Escape-clause,  restrictions  imposed  by,  507 
Eshkol,  Levi,  959 

Estate  tax  protocol :  U.S.  and  Greece  sign,  385 
Ethiopia  : 

Border  issue  with  Somalia  and  (Williams),  502 
Economic  development  (Williams),  504 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226 
EURATOM.     See  European  Atomic  Energy  Commu- 
nity. 
Europe: 
Defense  of  (Rusk),  819,  820 
Eastern  Europe : 
Communist  countries:  National  independence  of, 

U.S.  policy  toward  (Harriman),508 
Developments    and    policy    In:    Harriman,    485; 

Rusk,  5,  280,  474 ;  Tyler,  587 
Economic  developments  (Tyler),  587,  777 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1948,  Volume 

II,  Europe,  published,  985 
Unification  of: 
Development  of  (Tyler),  777 

Relationship     to     North     Atlantic     partnership 
(Rusk),  812 
Western  Europe:  Latin  America  strengthening  ties 
•with  (Rusk), 409 
European  Atomic  Enegry  Community : 
Fast-reactor  program,  942 
Objectives,  942 
European  Economic  Community : 
Africa,  special  status  of  (Williams),  505 
Progress  and  purpose :  Rusk,  811 ;  Tyler,  777 
Trade : 

Problems  of  (Rusk) ,  89 
U.S.  discussions  with,  458 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105 
U.S.  support  (Tyler),  781 
European   unity.    Bee  North   Atlantic  Treaty   Orga- 
nization 
Executive  orders : 

Interagency  Committee  on  Export  Expansion : 
Established  (11132),  25 

Secretary   of  the   Interior   to   be  a   member  of 
(11148), 590 
Trade  Negotiations,  Public  Advisory  Committee  for 
(11143), 506 


Executive  Service  Corps:  U.S.  encourages  the  estab- 
lishment of  (Johnson), 520 
Export-Import  Bank  credit  guarantees,  298 
Exports  (see  also  Imports  and  Trade)  : 

Meat  products  to  U.S.,  agreement  limiting :  Australia, 
380;  Ireland,  429;  Mexico,  882;  New  Zealand, 
3S6 
U.S.: 

Expansion  of  (Johnson),  663 

Interagency  Committee  on  Export  Expansion  es- 
tablished, 25 
Restrictions  on,  removed,  214 
Extradition  conventions  with:  Belgium,  33;  Israel,  33; 
Sweden,  33 

FAO.   See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
Far  East  (see  also  Asia)  : 
AID  Assistant  Administrator  for  the,  confirmation, 

684 
Prospects  for  peace  ( Rusk ) ,  44 
U.S.  policy  :  Hilsman,  15 ;  Johnson,  730 
Faroe   Islands,  agreement  on  joint  financing  of  cer- 
tain air  navigation  services  in: 
Current  actions :  Pakistan,  Switzerland,  69 
Fay,  William  P.,  853 

"Finaneial  Management  and  the  United  Nations  Sys- 
tem," released,  67 
Finland,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105, 144, 226 
Fish  and  fisheries : 

Fishing    and    conservation    of   living    resources   on 

high  seas,  convention   (1958)   on:  Jamaica,  845 

Fishing  by  foreign  vessels  in  U.S.  territorial  waters 

prohibited,  936 
Inter-American    Tuna    Commission,   convention   for 

the  establishment  of,  209 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries : 
International  convention,  protocol:  Canada,  226; 
Iceland,  G02 ;  U.K.,  882 ;  U.S.S.R.,  722 
Fisher,  Adrian  S.,  641,  756 
Fissionable  material.   See  Nuclear  weapons. 
Fobes,  John  E.,  426 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.N. : 
Constitution  of,  amended  (Chayes),  903 
Freedom-from-hunger,  U.S.  goals  for,  and  participa- 
tion in  (Cleveland),  550 
Food-for-Peace  Program : 
Accomplishments  and  value:  Cleveland,  551;  Harrl- 

man,  509 ;  Phillips,  934 ;  Rusk,  437 
Africa,  assistance  to  (Williams),  502 
President  reports  to  Congress  on,  6S3 
Food  program,  world,  U.S.  support  and  efforts  (Cleve- 
land), 550 
Ford  Foundation.  977 

Foreign  Affairs  Scholars  Program  (Rusk),  630 
Foreign  aid  programs,  U.S.   («ee  also  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  Economic  and  technical 
aid  and  Peace  Corps)  : 
Achievements  of  ( Bell ) ,  830 
Administration,  problems  of  (Rusk),  436 
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Foreign  nld  program,  U.S. — Continued 
Appropriations  nnd  authorizations  requests  for  FT 
1965:  Johnson,  510,  528;  Manning,  435;  Ruak, 
686 

Interdepartmental  committee  appointed  to  review, 

128 
Need  for  nnd  objectives  of:  Johnson,  731;  Manning, 

703  ;  Rusk.  103,  436;  Williams,  0G4 
President's  economic  report  (excerpts),  218 
U.S.  and  Japan  to  cooperate  on  aid  programs  for 

Ryukyus.  T."5 
U.S.  stake  in  ( Rusk ) ,  434 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1903,  signed  (Johnson  ),2fl 
Foreign  investment  task  force,  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 804 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  Republics,  informal 

meeting.  10 
Foreign  policy.  U.S. : 
Briefing  conferences: 

Editors  and  broadcasters.  549 
National  nongovernmental  organizations,  877 
Regional :  Cleveland  (Ohio), 899;  Milwaukee,  424 
Congressional  documents  relating  to  foreign  policy, 
lists.  27,  50,  90,  122,  184,  2(>3.  299,  349.  374,  404, 
509,  555,  601,  631,  715,  843,  93(1.  970,  1001 
Growth  and  U.S.  world  position  (Ball),  123 
Making  of  (Rusk),  104 
NATO,  major  problems.  339 
People's  right  to  know  (Manning),  868 
Principles,  objectives  and  problems:  Johnson,  523; 
Johnson,  U.  Alexis,  364  ;  Rusk,  435,  817,  887,  957  ; 
Rostow,  961 
Role  of  local  community  in  (Johnson),  746 
Role  of  U.S.  citizen:  Crockett,  632;  Louchheim,  592; 

Manning.  791  :  Rusk,  359 
Soviet  Treaty  with  East  Germany,  position  on,  993 
Tasks  of  the  1000's  (Rostow),  807 
Viet-Nam,  criticism  of  policy  in  (Rusk),  404 
Foreign  relations : 
Forciijn  Relations,  Japan,  1931-1911,  2  vols.,  released, 

33 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1951,  Volume 

VI,  The  American  Republic,  released,  33 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  19j3,  Volume 

11,  Europe,  published,  985 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1943,  Volume 

IV,  The  Near  East  and  Africa,  published,  882 
Geopolitics  and  (I'earcy),318 
Foreign  securities,  importance  of  an  interest  equali- 
zation tax  on  (Johnson),  404 
Foreign  Service  (see  also  State  Department)  : 
Ambassadors:  appointments  and  confirmations,  34, 
104,  225,  209,  313,  429,  470,  684,  722,  805,  844, 
946,985 
Consul  General,  designation,  Hong  Kong,  313 
Consulates  established  at :  Blantyre,  Nyasaland,  and 

Lusaka,  Northern  Rhodesia,  145 
Coordinator  of  the  National  Interdepartmental  Semi- 
nar, Foreign  Service  Institute,  designation,  722 
National  Academy  for  Foreign  Affairs,  proposed,  462, 
793 


Foreign  Service — Continued 

Key    Officers    of    the    Foreign    Service— Guide   for 

Businessmen,  published,  41S 
U.S.  ambassadors  and  AID  mission  chiefs  In  Latin 
America  bold  consultations,  540 
Foreign  Service  institute  (tee  also  National  Academy 
of  Foreign  Affairs),  National   Interdepartmental 
Seminar  Coordinator,  designation,  ~-2 
Foreign  trade.    See  Trade. 

"Forward  defense"  nations,  list  of  (McXamara),  895 
Foster.  William  ('..  111M03,  350,  370, 1004 
Foulon,  Robert  C,  145 
France : 

Air  cargo  operations,  I*  S.  and,  704 
Commercial  aviation  dispute,  i'.S. -France,  506 
President  <le  Gaulle,     See  <le  Gaulle,  Charles 
Restrictions  on  U.S.  exports  removed,  214 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  83,  105,  226,  500,  555,  040 
U.N.    peacekeeping    assessments,    position    toward 

(Meeker),    800 
U.S.    regrets    France's    recognition    of    Communist 

China,  2G0 
U.S.  relations  (Rusk),  6 
Fredericks,  J.  Wayne,  510,  513 
Free-enterprise  economy  (Ball),  127 
Free  World : 
Communism,  struggle  against:  Pearcy,  323;  Rusk, 

391,  435,  814,  851 
Confrontation  between  Communist  and  (Rusk),  275 
Future  of  (Rusk),  812 
Security  and  strength  of  (Rusk),  192,  851 
Free  World  community,  U.S.-Gerumn  cooperation  In,  74 
Freedom,  worldwide  efforts  for:  Johnson,  954;  Ros- 
tow, 183 ;  Rusk,  190.  438 
Freedom  Academy,  proposal,  questioned  (Ilarrlman), 

402 
Freedom   Commission,    proposal,   questioned    (Ilarrl- 
man), 462 
Freedom-from-IIunger  Campaign,  goals  and  problems 

of  (Cleveland),  550 
Freeman,  Fulton,  429 

"Freeze"  proposal :  Fisher,  756 :  Foster,  350 
Fulbrlght-IIays  Act  of  1901  (see  also  Educational  ex- 
change), 539 
Fuller,  Donald  L.,  985 
Fur  seals: 
Conservation  of  North  Pacific,  protocol  amending, 
U.S.S.R.,  514 

Gabon : 
Revolts  In,  502 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226,  354,  380, 945,  946 
Gardner,  Richard  N.,  20 
Garin,  Vasco  Vielra,  662 

GATT.    See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on. 
Gaud,  William  S.,  429,  430 

General  advisory  committee  on  foreign  economic  and 
military   assistance   problems,    appointed    (John- 
son), 522 
General  agreements  on  tariffs  and  trade.    See  Tariffs 
and  trade,  general  agreement  on. 
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General  Assembly,  U.N. : 

Colonial  and  racial  issues  (Ball),  131 

Documents,  lists  of,  68,  143,  267,  352,  467,  978,  1020 

18th  session,  accomplishments  of  ( Stevenson),  130 

International  law  and  nonintervention,  133 

Peacekeeping  activities :  Johnson,  2 ;  Stevenson,  131 

Role  of  (Kelly),  59 

Sovereign  equality  of  States,  264 

Geneva  Accords,  violation  of:  Rusk,  191,  889;  Steven- 
son, 909 

Geneva  conventions  (1949)  relative  to  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  wounded  and  sick,  armed  forces, 
and  civilians  in  time  of  war :  Nepal,  646 

Geneva  Disarmament  Conference.  See  Eighteen-Na- 
tion  Disarmament  Conference. 

Gentile,  G.  Marvin,  470, 933 

Geopolitics  (Pearcy),  318 

German  Democratic  Republic  treaty  with  Soviet  Union 
(Johnson),  992 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of : 
Berlin.    See  Berlin. 
East- West  relations :  Erhard,  Johnson,  74 ;  McGhee, 

339,  488 
German  Development  Aid  Service,  progress  of  (Er- 
hard), 75 
Liberalization  of  U.S.  exports,  214,  906 
NATO's  current  look  at  (McGhee) .  338 
Reunification  of :  Johnson,  992 ;  McGhee,  495 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105,  144,  226,  313,  762,  882 
U.S.-German  relations :  Erhard,  Johnson,  74,  992 
U.S.  postwar  aid  ( Harriman ) ,  508 

Ghana : 
Anti-American  demonstrations,  502 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  144,  226,  269 

Goding,  M.  Wilfred,  1007 

Godley,  G.  McMurtie,  429 

Goldfinger,  Nathaniel,  640 

Goldman,  Eric  Frederick,  164 

Goldy,  Daniel  L.,  56 

Goulart,  Joao,  48 

Greece : 

Death  of  King  Paul  ( Rusk ) ,  439 

Debt  settlement  agreement  with  U.S.  signed,  934 

Economic  development  and  situation  in :  Harriman, 

508 ;  McNamara,  897 
Educational  exchanges  with,  24,  69 
Estate  tax  protocol,  U.S.  and  Greece  sign,  385 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  33,  69,  226,  354,  1021 

Greenland,  agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air 
navigation  services  in  :  Pakistan,  Switzerland,  69 

Guatemala,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  144,  226 

Guerrilla  warfare  :  Rostow,  499 ;  Rusk,  391 

Gursel,  Gen.  Cemal,  90 

Haiti : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  662 
Harriman,  W.  Averell,  459,  462,  485,  507 
Harris,  Michael  S.,  31 
Haugerud,  Howard  E.,  429 


Health  Organization,  World.     See  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. 
Herter,  Christian  A.,  671,  703,  749,  878 
Hilsman,  Roger,  11,  243,  293 
Hirasawa,  Kazushige,  40 
Hoff,  Philip  H.,  17 
Hoffman.  Mrs.  Claire  Giannini,  640 
Holmes,  Edward  W.,  145 
Holy    See,    diplomatic    relations,    Vienna    convention 

(1961)  on, 945 
Honduras: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  538 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  25.  312 
Hong  Kong,  consul  general,  designation,  313 
"Hot    line,"    U.S.-Soviet   direct    communications   link 

(Rusk),  81 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Moton,  844 
Human  rights  (see  also  Racial  discrimination)  : 
Human  Rights  Day,  proclamation,  21 
U.S.  promotion  of:  Gardner,  22;  Mann,  996;  Rusk, 
119 
Human   Rights,   Universal   Declaration   of,   15th   an- 
niversary :  Gardner,  20 ;  Stevenson,  19 
Human  Rights  Commission,  22 
Hungary: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226,  685 
U.S.  policy  (Rusk),  394 
Hussein  I,  King  of  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  visit 
of,  594,  697 

IAEA.    See  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International. 
IBRD.     See  International   Bank  for  Reconstruction 

and  Development. 
ICAC.    See  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 
ICAO.    See  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 
Iceland,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  69,  429,  602,  805, 

1021 
ICEM.     See    Intergovernmental    Committee    for    Eu- 
ropean Migration. 
ICJ.    See  International  Court  of  Justice. 
IDA.     See  International  Development  Association. 
ILO.    See  International  Labor  Organization. 
Immigration  (see  also  Visas)  : 
New  legislation  requested,  211 
Nonimmigrant  visa  fees,  abolition  of,  agreement  with 

Yugoslavia,  722 
Quotas  established  for:  Algeria,  Uganda,  Indonesia, 
proclamation,  213 ;  Malaysia,  212 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (Manning),  792 
Immigration    and    Naturalization     Service,     praised 

(Johnson),  212 
Immigration  laws: 
Foreign      and      domestic      implications      of      U.S. 

(Schwartz),  675 
History  of  (Schwartz),  677 
Proposals  for  revision  of  ( Schwartz) ,  680 
Imperialism,  Communist: 
Attacks  on  ( Stevenson ) ,  968 
Reconvening  of  (Foster),  1005. 
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Import  marking  requirements,  President  disapproves 

legislation  on  (Johnson),  129 
Imports  of  meat,  curbing  of  (Rusk),  444 
India: 
Cotton  exports  to  U.S.  (Nehmer),  97,  914 
Kashmir  dispute:   Kelly,  61;   Rusk,  83,  193,   441; 

Stevenson,  425 
Nehru,  death  of,  926 

Third  Five- Year  Plan,  Consortium  to  aid,  943 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  103,  226, 762,  846,  914 
D.S.  aid  to  (Rusk),  193.  612 
U.S.  cooperation  (Johnson),  960 
U.S.  scientific  attache,  appointed,  985 
Indonesia  : 

Attorney  General's  visit,  239 
Cease-fire  order  issued  ( Kennedy,  Robert  F.) ,  240 
Immigration  quota  determined,  212 
Relationship  within  ASA  (Rusk),  572 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  220,  428, 429,  846,  917 
U.S.  aid  program  (Rusk),  613 
Indus   Basin   Development    Fund,   agreement   supple- 
menting the  1960  agreement  re  :  Australia,  Canada, 
Germany,  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,   New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  U.K., 
U.S.,  882 
Industrial  property,  convention  (1883,  as  revised)  for 
protection  of :  Cameroon,  805  ;  Gabon,  386 ;  Mexico, 
Norway,  805 
Information  activities : 

Foreign  affairs,  importance  of  (Manning),  541 
Protecting  the  National  Security  ( Manning) ,  868 
Viet-Nam    situation,    need    for    improved   coverage 
(Manning),  543 
Interagency  Committee  on  Export  Expansion : 
Coordinator,  named,  56 
Established,  25 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  a  member  of,  590 
Inter-American  Alliance  for  Progress : 
Support  the  (Johnson),  521 
U.S.  representation  on  (Johnson),  521 
Inter-American  Development  Bank : 
Achievements  of  (Dillon),  717 
Social  progress  trust  fund  agreement,  3S6 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.S.  rep- 
resentative appointed,  89 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  con- 
vention and  protocol  amending:  Brazil,  428 
Inter-American  Peace  Committee : 
Communique,  152, 156 

Role  of  :  Bunker,  300 ;  Rusk,  196 ;  Stevenson,  153 
Inter- American    systems     (see   also    Organization   of 
American  States)  : 
Castro's  regime  incompatible  with  (Rusk),  395 
U.S.  strategy  within  the  (Ball),  740 
Inter-American   Tuna   Commission.    See  under  Fish 

and  fisheries. 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  : 
Biannual  Council  Meeting,  21st  session:  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 843 
International    Atomic    Energy    Agency.    See    Atomic 
Energy   Agency,   International 


International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment: 
Articles  of  agreement,  current  actions:  Kenya,  818 
Consortium,  10th  meeting,  Washington  :  India,  aid  t", 

943 
Financial  statement,  299 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization.     Bee  under 

Aviation :  Treaties. 
International  CofTee  Agreement: 

Implementing  legislation  requested  (Harriman),  459 
Views  on  (Westerfield),  103 
International  commission  for  the  scientific  Investiga- 
tion of  tuna,  convention  for  the  establishment  of, 
313 
International  Commission  of  Jurists,  Panama,  report 

on,  by,  1000 
International  community : 
Changes  in  (Rusk),  811 
Interdependence  of  (Rusk),  811 
International  Control  Commission : 
Established  (Rusk),  889 
History  of  ( Stevenson) ,  938 
Misuse  of  veto  power  ( Stevenson) ,  911 
Special  report  on  Viet-Nam  (McNamara),  567 
U.S.  reconnaissance  flights,  information  on,   trans- 
mitted to  (Department),  994 
International  Cooperation  Tear :  Cleveland,  452 ;  John- 
son, 991 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 977 
International  Court  of  Justice : 
Opinion  on  U.N.  finances  (Chayes),  901 
Role  of  (Kelly),  59 

Statute  of:  Kenya,  Zanzibar,  33;  Somali  Republic, 
Uganda,  144  ;  United  Kingdom,  186 
International  Development  Association  : 
Appropriation  restored  (Stevenson),  967 
Articles  of  agreement:  Chad,  Congo   (Brazzaville), 

Gabon,  Kenya,  Laos,  354 
Bill,  signed,  935 

Contributions  to,  recommended  (Johnson),  521 
Resources,  increase  in  (Rusk),  403 
International  Labor  Organization : 

Constitution  of,  amendment,  269,  428 
International  law  (see  also  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice and  Law  of  the  sea)  : 
Principles  of  friendly  relations  among  States:  Kelly, 

57,  264  ;  Plimpton,  133 
Responsibility  of  the  individual    (Louchheim),  592 
U.S.  protests  Cuban  vessels'  violation  of  national 

waters,  276 
U.S.  welcomes  jurists'  findings  on  Panama,  1000 
International   Monetary   Fund.     See  Monetary  Fund, 

International 
International  organizations  and  conferences  (*ee  also 
subject)  : 
Arms  race,  efforts  to  halt,  1005 

Calendar  of  meetings,  28,  91,  185,  268,  353,  427,  5C0, 
633,  716,  881 
International    Rubber    Study    Group,    17th    meeting 
(Toyko),  U.S.  delegation,  843 
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Investment,  foreign  investment  task  force  reports  to 

President,  804 
Investment  guaranty  program  : 

Agreement  with:  Bolivia,  555;  Kenya,  917;  Sierra 
Leone,  33;  Somali  Republic,  200;  Sudan,  055 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad ;  Africa,  104 
Iran,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  1021 
Iraq : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  C62 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  33,  917 
Ireland : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  853 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  33, 186,  226,  429, 468 

Visit  of  Eamon  de  Valera,  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of,  927 
Israel : 

Science,  a  force  for  peace  (Johnson ) ,  285 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  33,  51, 105, 186,  226,  805 

U.S.  concludes  textile  agreement,  51 

Views  on  matters  of  mutual  interest,  U.S.  and  Israel 
exchange,  958 

Visit  of  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Eshkol  to  U.S.,  959 

Water  program,  U.S.-Israel's  cooperation,  285, 1001 
Italy : 

President  exchanges  greetings  with  Prime  Minister, 
47 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105, 226 

U.S.-Italy  discuss  air  relations,  628 

Vaiont  Dam  disaster  relief  provisions,  803 

Visit  of  President  Segni  to  U.S.,  196 
Ivory  Coast,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  313,  646 

Jacobson,  Jerome,  260 
Jamaica : 
Cotton  textile  imports  (Nehmer),  97 
Restrictions  on  imports  of  U.S.  citrus  products,  507 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  33,  105,  144,  226,  646,  846, 
882, 017 
Japan : 
Foreign  Relations,  Japan,  1981-1941,  2  vols.,  released, 

33 
Joint  United  States-Japan  Committee  on  Trade  and 

Economic  Affairs  ( Rusk ) ,  42,  235 
King  crab  fishery,  consideration  given  to,  936 
Meeting  of  cabinet  officials,  rescheduled,  183 
New  Year's  greeting  to  ( Rusk ) ,  40 
Outlook  for  1964  discussed  (Rusk),  40 
Restrictions  on  U.S.  exports  removed,  214,  906 
Role  as  a  major  nation  (Rusk),  193 
Trade : 
U.S.:  Joint  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 
Affairs  (Rusk),  42,  235 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226,  685, 686,  762,  882,  985 
U.S.  relations  with:   Department,  755;  Harriman, 

508 ;  Rusk,  230,  736 
U.S.  welcomes  Japanese  membership  in  OECD,  853 
Use  of  natural   resources,   U.S.  and  Japan  to  ex- 
change data  on,  737 
Jewish  community  in  Soviet  Union,  24 
Johnson,  G.  Griffith,  410 


Johnson,  Lyndon  B. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Alliance  for  Progress,  Third  Anniversary  of,  535 

America  as  a  Great  Power,  726 

Chamizal  Convention,  49 

Cyprus,  peacekeeping  force  in,  465 

D-Day,  20th  anniversary  of,  954 

Disarmament  conference,  efforts  to  halt  arms  race, 
1005 

Eigbteen-Nation  Disarmament  Conference,  103 

Export  expansion  and  balauce-of-payments,  663 

Fishing  by  foreign  vessels  in  U.S.  territorial  wa- 
ters. 936 

Foreign  aid  programs  interdepartmental  commit- 
tee appointed,  128 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963.  26 

General    Assembly,    U.N.,    accomplishments    and 
problems  of,  2 

Great  world  society,  building  of,  090 

International  Development  Association  bill  signed, 
935 

Local  community  and  world  affairs,  746 

Marshall,    George   C,    Research   Library,   dedica- 
tion of,  922 

National  security  and  world  responsibilities,  950 

NATO,  a  Growing  Partnership,  606 

Peace,  quest  for,  576 

Public  Advisory   Committee  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, 749 

Science,  a  Force  for  Peace,  285 

State  of  the  Union  (excerpt),  110 

U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  636 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  greetings 
to,  509 

U.S.   marks   final  day  of   mourning  for  John  F. 
Kennedy,  39 

U.S.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  basic  themes  out- 
lined, 953 

U.S.-Soviet  Union  sign  consular  convention,  979 
Correspondence  and  messages : 

Brazil : 

Greetings  to  new  president  of,  609 
Pledge  of  continued  cooperation,  47 

Cyprus : 
Exchange    of    messages    with    General    Cemal 

Gursel,90 
Reply  to  Soviet  Union  on,  446 

Import    marking    requirements,    memorandum    of 
disapproval  re  legislation  on,  129 

India,  congratulations  to  Prime  Minister  on  elec- 
tions, 960 

Italy,  exchange  of  greetings,  47 

Kenya,  greetings  on  independence  of,  18 

Latin  American  policy,  9 

Nehru,  death  of,  letter  to  President  on,  926 

New  Year's  greetings  to  Soviet  leaders,  121 

Zanzibar,  greetings  on  independence  of,  17 

Executive  orders.    See  Executive  orders. 
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Johnson,  Lyndon  B. — Continued 
Meetings  uiili : 

Heads  of  state  mid  offiicals  of,  remarks  find  Joint 
communiques;  Burundi,  DOC;  Germany,  7-1,  092; 
Ireland,  027;   Israel,  l»r»i> ;  Jordan,  607;   Latin 
America,  8.">4  ;  Mexico,  89,  31)0,  399,  401;  United 
Kingdom,  836 
Messages,  letters  and  reports  to  Congress: 
Budget  message,  FY  moo  (excerpts), 218 
Economic  report  (excerpts) ,  1222 
Equalization  tax,  support  of,  404 
Food-for-Peaee  program,  l'.L.  480,  C83 
Foreign  aid,  518 
North  Atlantic  Council,  29 
State  of  the  Union.  110 
Viet-Nam,  aid  to,  891 
Proclamations.     See  Proclamations. 
TV  interview  (excerpts),  023 
Johnson,  U.  Alexis,  208,  304 

Joint  United  States-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Economic  Affairs: 
Joint  communique,  770 
9th  meeting,  Ottawa,  775 
U.S.  delegation,  070 
Joint   United   States-Japan   Committee  on  Trade  and 
Economic  Affairs:    (Rusk),  42,  235;  meeting  re- 
scheduled, 183 
Jordan : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  469 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  429 
Visit  of  Hussein  I,  King  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom, 
594,  097 
Journalism : 

Coverage  of  foreign  affairs  (Manning),  541,  868 
Protecting  the  national  security  (Manning),  808 

Kabnnda,  Celestin,  830 
Kalb,  Marvin,  5 

Kashmir  dispute :  Kelly,  61 ;  Rusk,  83, 193,  441 ;  Steven- 
son, 425 
Kelly,  Edna  F.,  57,  264 
Kennedy,  John  F. : 
Assassination  (Johnson),  2 
Human  rights  (cited),  20 
Impressions  of  (Rusk),  4 
Problems  confronting  (Rostow),  866 
U.S.  marks  final  day  of  mourning  (Johnson),  39 
Kennedy,  Robert  F. :  TV  interview,  transcript  of,  239 
"Kennedy  round"  (see  also  Tariffs  and  trade,  general 
agreement  on :  International  negotiations,  1904  and 
Trade)  : 
Advantages  to  less  developed  countries,  223,  411 
Objectives  of :  Hilsman,  295 ;  Rusk,  814 
Opportunities  to  liberalize  trade  (Nichols),  416 
Public  Advisory  Committee  on  Trade  Negotiations, 

appointed,  457 
Tariff  cuts  across  the  board,  636 

Trade  of  developed  countries:  Johnson,  G.  Griffith, 
411 ;  Rusk,  654 


Kenya : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  662 

Immigration  quota  determined,  828 

Independence,  congratulations  on  (Johnson),  17 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc,  :«,  221;,  200,  854,  12s,  7C.2, 
805,843,017,  1021 

Troop  mutinies  in  (Williams),  502 

United  Nations,  membership  in,  .'',2 

U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  12'.) 
Ecu  Officers  0/  the  Foreign  Bervice — Guide  for  /}u.»t- 

netsmen,  published,  413 
Khanh,  Nguyen  : 

Appointed  chairman  of  council,  239 

Government  under,  508 

New  economic  and  social  programs:  McNamara,  568; 
Rusk,  890;  White  House,  523 
Khrushchev,  Nikita,  82, 121, 158, 195,  447 
Kltzlnger,  Uwe,  810 
Kohler,  Fo.v  D.,  451 
Korea,  North,  U.S.  trade  policy,  474 
Korea,  Republic  of: 

Conflict,  U.N.  role  (Cleveland),  623 

Exchange  rate  system,  reform  in  (Rusk),  830 

Friendship  for  U.S.  (Rusk),  736 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  33,  226,  002,  985 

U.S.  aid  program  (Harriman),  508 

U.S.  armed   forces  in,  progress  of  negotiations  on 
status  of,  238 
Koren,  Henry  L.  T.,  684 
Kotschnig,  Walter  M.,  470 
Krulak,  Victor,  46 
Kuwait,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226,  429 

Labor : 
International    Labor  Organization,   constitution  of, 

amendment  of,  269,  428 
Migrant  labor,  agreement  with  Mexico,  106 
Labor    Organization,    International,    constitution    of, 

amendment  of,  209,  428 
Laos: 
Foreign  forces  in,  withdrawal  of:  Rusk,  888;  Steven- 
son, 911 
Geneva  accords,  violations  of:  Rusk,  191,  612,  887; 

Stevenson, 910 
Government  of,  support  of :  Department,  703 ;  Rusk, 

889 
Independence  and  neutrality  of: 
Maintaining  (Stevenson),  910 
U.S.-Soviet  support  (Rusk),  888 
Issues  in  (Rusk),  887 
Situation  in,  and  U.S.  objectives:  Rusk,  403,  446; 

Stevenson, 910 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  354,  428,  805 
U.S.  reconnaissance  flights  over,  994 
Larsen-Davis  survey  report,  976 

Latin  America    (see  also  American  Republics,  Inter- 
American,  Organization  of  American  States,  Pan- 
American  Union  and  individual  countries)  : 
Communism,  target  for  (Ball),  738 
Cuban  terrorism   and  aggression  In :   Rostow,  499 ; 
Rusk,  191,  391 
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Latin  America — Continued 

Doctrine  of  nonintervention  (Mann) ,  998 
Economic  and  social  development  (see  also  Alliance 
for   Progress),   progress  and   problems:   Harrl- 
man,    508;    Johnson,   9,    89,   855;    Mann,    857; 
Rostow,  496 
Meetings,  joint,  re  U.S.-AID  policy  in,  540 
Strengthening  ties  with  Western  Europe  (Rusk),  409 
U.S.  housing  investments  in  (Johnson  ),  521 
U.S.  position  in :  Johnson,  729 ;  Mann,  995 
Law  of  the  sea   (see  also  Continental  shelf,  Fish  and 
fisheries,  Geneva  conventions  and  Safety  of  life  at 
sea ) ,  conventions  on,  845,  882,  946 
Lawyers  and  newsmen  (Manning),  868 
Lebanon,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226 
Lehman,  Orin,  640 

Less  developed  countries   (see  also  Newly  developed 
nations)  : 
Economic  and  social  development  (see  also  Economic 
and  technical  aid  and  Economic  and  social  de- 
velopment) :   Johnson,   636;   Rostow,   179,   964; 
Rusk,  392,  435,  437 
North-South  relations  (Ball),  659 
Private  enterprise,  functions  of  (Rostow),  499 
U.S.  role  and  policies:  Ball,  635;  Harriman,  508; 
Johnson,  731 ;  Johnson,  G.  Grifiith,  414 ;  Rostow, 
965 ;  Rusk,  435,  438 
Liberia : 

Educational  progress  (Williams),  504 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226,  829,  946 
U.S.  and  Liberia  sign  agreements  on  Free  Port  of 
Monrovia  and  expansion  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural programs,  829 
Libya,  Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  336 
Liechtenstein,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226,  945,  946 
Linowitz,  Sol  M.,  67 

L6pez  Mateos,  Adolfo,  meeting  with  President  John- 
son, 89,  396 
Louchheim,  Mrs.  Katie,  347, 591 
Lozano,  Ignacio  E.,  Jr.,  703 

Lusaka,  Northern  Rhodesia,  consulate  established,  145 
Luxembourg,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226,  602,  762 

Macomber,  William  B.,  Jr.,  430 

Madagascar.   See  Malagasy  Republic. 

Malagasy  Republic,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  69,  105, 

354,  429,  646,  762 
Malaya : 

ASA  relationship  (Rusk),  572 

U.S.  role  and  views  (Rusk ) ,  334,  443 
Malaysia : 

Attorney  General  Kennedy's  visit,  239 

Economic  progress  ( Rusk ) ,  737 

Guerrilla  activity  (Kennedy,  R.  F.),  241 

Immigration  quotas  determined,  212 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226,  762,  917 

U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  429 
Manila  Pact  (see  also  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organ- 
ization), purpose  of  (Rusk),  734 


Mann,  Thomas  C,  9,  34,  89,  152,  857,  995 

Manning,  Robert  J.,  541,  791,  868 

Maphilindo,  possibility  of,  for  strengthening  regional 

relationships  (Rusk),  572 
Marriage,  convention  (1962)  on  :  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  Rumania.  602 
Marshall,  George  C,  Research  Library,  dedication  of, 

922 
Marshall  Plan,  508,  617 
Martin,  Edwin  M.,  34,  50,  226 
Martin,  Paul,  68,  201,  205,  685 
Mathews,  Elbert  G.,  470 
Mauritania,  Islamic  Republic  of: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  830 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  685 
McClellan,  Harold  Chadwick,  1000 
McCloskey,  Robert  J.,  284 
McCone,  John  A.,  46 
McGhee,  George  C,  338,  488 
Mcllvaine,  Robinson,  722 

McNamara,  Robert  S.,  4n,  46,  562,  705,  744, 893 
Meeker,  Leonard  C,  797 
Merchant,  Livingston  T.,  448 
Merry  del  Val  y  Alzola,  Alfonso,  899 
Meteorological  observation  program,  cooperative,  agree- 
ment with  Mexico,  429 
Meteorological  Organization,  World.    See  World  Meteo- 
rological Organization 
Meteorological    satellites,    U.N.    and    U.S.    programs : 

Cleveland,  454 ;  Stevenson,  618 
Mexican-United    States  Parliamentarians   Conference, 

Washington,  4th  meeting  (Rusk),  449 
Mexico : 

Chamizal  convention  enters  into  force,  186 

Chamizal  convention,  U.S.  ratifies,  49 

Economic  and  social  development  (Rostow),  497 

Migrant  labor,  agreement  with  U.S.,  106 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  49,  69,  106,  145,  186,  226, 

269,  313, 386,  429,  722,  805,  882,  944 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  429 
U.S.-Mexican  relations :  Johnson,  L6pez  Mateos,  89, 
396 ;  Rusk,  449 
Microphones,   in   walls   of   U.S.   Embassy   at   Moscow 

(Gentile),  933 
Middle  East.    See  Near  and  Middle  East 
Migrant  labor,  agreement  with  Mexico,  106 
Military  assistance  (see  also  Mutual  Defense)  : 
Agreements  with  :  Argentina,  1021 ;  Cambodia,  946 ; 

Dominican  Republic,  1021 
Appropriations   recommended   for   FY   1965 :   John- 
son, 519 ;  McNamara,  705 
China  (Phillips),  934;  Germany  (Erhard,  Johnson), 
75 
Military  policy,  U.S.:  McGhee,  491,  494;  McNamara. 

894 ;  Rusk,  391 
Ming,  Duong  Van,  121 
Miske,  Ahmed  Baba  Ould  Ahmed,  830 
Missiles : 

Cuba,  Soviet  supply  to,  491 

Deterrent  to  nuclear  war  (McNamara),  896 
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Missiles — Continued 

NATO  multilateral  force  (MLF).    See  under  North 

Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Polaris.   See  Polaris  missile 

Soviet  Union  program  (Fisher),  750 
MLF.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization:  Nu- 
clear force,  multilateral 
Monaco,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226 
Monetary  Fund,  International: 

Articles  of  agreement ;  Cuba,  722 ;  Kenya,  313 

Assistance  to  :  Brazil,  U.A.R.,  103 

Foreign  currencies,  U.S.,  borrows,  407 
Monroe's  Declaration  of  1S23  (Mann),  997 
Moreno,  Miguel  J.,  Jr.,  830 
Moro.  Aldci,  17 
Morocco : 

Dispute  with  Algeria:   Kelly,  60;  Rusk,  83;  Wil- 
liams, 502 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226 
Moscoso,  Teodoro,  89,  104 
Mossman,  James,  816 
Mozambique,  potential  trouble  spot,  502 
Mutual     defense     and     assistance     programs,     1965 

(Rusk),  595 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement :  Belgium,  602 
Mutual   Educational   and   Cultural   Exchange  Act  of 

1961  (Fulbright-HaysAct),24 
Mwambutsa  IV,  King  of  Burundi,  900 

Nabwera,  Burudi,  602 

NAC.    See  North  Atlantic  Council 

Narcotics.    See  Drugs,  narcotic 

National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs,  proposed,  views 
on :  Harriman,  462  ;  Manning,  793 

National  defense  and  security : 
Expenditures,  economic  impact,  120 
Relationship  of  U.S.  military  assistance  programs 
to  ( McXamara ) ,  898 

National  Export  Expansion  Coordinator,  appointed,  50 

National  Institute  of  Administration,  training  of  civil 
servants  ( McXamara ) ,  563 

National  Interdepartmental  Seminar,  Coordinator,  des- 
ignated, 722 

National  Review  Board,  proposed,  976 

Nationalism  :  Eastern  Europe  ( Harriman ) ,  485 ;  emerg- 
ing nations  (Rostow),579 

NATO.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

Natural  resources,  U.S.  and  Japan  to  exchange  data 
on,  737 

Ndenzako,  Leon,  18 

Near  and  Middle  East  (see  also  individual  countries), 
U.S.  policy  in  (Johnson,  U.  Alexis),  208 

Near  East  and  Africa,  Foreign  Relations,  volume  on, 
publised,  882 

Nehrner,  Stanley,  96 

Nehru,  Jawaharlal,  death  of,  926 

Xepal,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  354,  640 

Xetherlands : 

Peacekeeping  force,  national  military  establishment 

earmarked  for  (Meeker),  801 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105,  ISO,  220,  313 


Neustadt,  Richard,  816 
Neutrality : 
Problems  of:  Cambodia  (Ilusk),  572;  Laos  (Steven- 

Bon),910;  Viet-Nam  (Rusk), 489 
U.S.  views  mi  ( Johnson  i,  r>27 
New  York  World's  Fair,  proclamation,  822 
New  Zealand  : 

Civil  aviation  talks  by  U.S.,  549 
.Meat  agreement  concluded  with  U.S.,  380 
Treat  les,  ML-reements,  etc.,  105,  220,  380,  549,  002,  882 
Newbegin.  Robert,  709 

Newly  Independent  nations  (see  also  Less  developed 
countries)  : 
U.S.  policy  and  relations :  Ball,  059 ;  Johnson,  731 
World  responsibilities  (Ball),  288 
Nicaragua,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105, 313 
Xichols,  Clarence  W.,  410 
Niger : 

Tensions  between  Dahomey  and  (Rusk),  83 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  313,  702 
Nigeria : 

Economic  development  (Williams),  504 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  409,  002 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  470 
Nimmanheminda,  Sukich,  18 
Nongovernmental  organizations : 
Foreign  policy  conference,  877 
Role  in  aid  programs  (Rusk)  438 
Nonrecognition  of  Communist  China  (Hilsman),15 
Non-self-governing  territories : 
African  issues  at  the  U.N.  (Williams),  751 
Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Islands,  1007 
Nordic  countries,  peacekeeping  force  (Meeker) ,  801 
North  Africa,  U.S.  aids  economic  development  (Harri- 
man), 508 
North   and    South,   structural   relationships  between 

(Ball),  058 
North  Atlantic  Council : 
Ministerial  meetings : 
The  Hague   (1904),  texts  of  statement  and  com- 
munique, 850;  U.S.  delegation,  853 
Paris  (1903)  :  message  from  President  Johnson,  29 ; 
text  of  communique,  30 ;  U.S.  delegation,  31 
North   Atlantic   Ocean   stations,   1954   agreement  on: 

Pakistan,  09 
North  Atlantic  Treaty :  Johnson,  006 ;  Rusk,  192, 650 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization : 
Achievements  of :  McGhee,  337 ;  Rusk,  850 
Conventional  armed  forces,  strengthening  of  (Rusk), 

442 
Council  of.    See  North  Atlantic  Council 
European  unity  :  Ball,  291,  662 ;  Rusk,  192,  Smith,  790 
Growing  partnership  (Johnson),  600 
International  affairs,  U.S.  policy  in   (Johnson,  U. 

Alexis),  304 
Military  policy: 
Consultations  on  (Smith,  Gerald  C),  785 
Interdependence  in  :  BaU,  823 ;  Tyler,  780 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — Continued 
Nuclear  force,  multilateral : 
Missile  fleet  (Rusk),  575,  651 
Proposed  ( Johuson,  U.  AU-xis),  3G8 
Soviet  Union  objection  (Rusk),  82 
Support  for  (Ball),  826 
U.S.  position  and  views:  Ball,  S26;  Rusk,  192,  812, 

819;  Smith,  G.  C,  785 
Western  Europe-U.S.  situation  (Rusk),  575 
Objectives  and  commitments:  Ball,  828;  Johnson,  U. 

Alexis,  342:  Rostow,  580;  Rusk,  40;  Tyler,  770 
Political  consultation  within  (Rusk),  652 
U.S.  support  (Johnson), 29 
North  Pacific  fur  seals,  protocol  amending  interim  con- 
vention on  conservation  of:  Japan,  CS5 ;  U.S.,  269, 
428,  805;U.S.S.R.,  514 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries.    See  under  Fish  and  fish- 
eries 
Norway,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105,  226,  539,  555, 

805,  917 
N.  S.  Savannah,  agreements  with  Norway,  use  of  porta 

and  territorial  waters,  917 
Nuclear  defense  or  deterrent : 

NATO  and  Europe.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization: Nuclear  force,  multilateral 
New  weapons  (Johnson),  951;  McNamara,  896 
U.S.  power  of  (Rusk),  391 
Nuclear  energy  (see  also  Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses 
of): 
Fast  neutron  reactors,  U.S.  and  EURATOM  to  co- 
operate on, 941 
U.S.-Israel  cooperative  research  (Johnson),  2S5 
Nuclear  research  and  training: 
Limitation  on  (Fisher),  758 
Programs,  agreement  re  Argentina,  269 
Nuclear  test  ban : 
Ban  on   tests  in  atmosphere,  outer  space  and  un- 
derwater :  McGhee,  493  ;  Rusk,  81, 194 
Safeguards,  joint  review  on  limited,  337,  744 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  33,  69,  144,  186,  269,  313, 
380,  469,  555.  046,  085,  805,  846,  917,  985 
Nuclear  war,  U.S.  efforts  to  abolish  (Johnson),  990 
Nuclear  weapons : 
"Freeze"  proposals:  Fisher,  750;  Foster,  350,  370; 

Rusk,  194 
NATO   nuclear  force.     See  under  North   Atlantic 

Treaty  Organization 
Polish  proposals  on,  in  Central  Europe  (Rusk),  442 
Preventing  dissemination  of:  Foster,  376;  Johnson, 
4 ;  McGhee,  495 ;  Rusk,  407,  496,  611 
Nuclear  weapons  tests : 

Inspection   and  control  of,  U.S.  proposal  and  posi- 
tion (Fisher),  756 
Nyasaland : 

Consulate  established  at  Blantyre,  145 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105, 145 

OAS.   See  Organization  of  American  States 
OAU.    See  Organization  of  African  Unity 
Observation  station,  agreement  on,  33 
Odendaal  Commission,  754 


OECD.     See  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 

and  Development 
Oil: 

Petroleum  agreement  of  1964,  Korea,  985 
Pollution  of  sea  by,  convention    (1954)   for  preven- 
tion of,  with  annexes :  Algeria,  269 ;  Denmark, 
1021;  Netherlands,  186;  Spain,  313;  U.S.,  428; 
Venezuela,  186 
Oliver,  Covey  T.,  805 
O'Meara,  Andrew  P.,  152 
O'Neill,  Michael,  330 
Opium.    See  under  Drugs,  narcotic 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment: 
Deputy  Secretary  General,  appointment    (Harris), 

31 
Development  Assistance  Committee.     See  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee 
Goals  of  (Tyler),  781 

U.S.  welcomes  Japanese  membership  in,  853 
Organization  of  African  Unity: 
Aims  and  accomplishments  of:  Kelly,  60;  Williams, 
503,  752 
Organization  of  American  States: 
Action    and    efforts    against    subversive    activities 

( Rusk ) ,  86,  191,  395,  408,  813 
Control  of  travel  to  Cuba,  10 
Council  meeting  on  U.S.-Panama  dispute,   text  of 

resolution,  304 
Cuban  crisis,  role  and  efforts  (Rusk),  445 
Report  condemning  Castro  regime  for  acts  of  ag- 

gession  against  Venezuela  (Rusk),  408 
Role  of,  in  Panama  dispute:  Bunker,  301;  Rusk,  613; 

Stevenson, 153 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointed,  143,  225 
Oswald,  Lee,  572 
Outer  space  (see  also  Satellites),  453,  493 

P.L.  480.    See  Agricultural  surpluses  and  Agricultural 

Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
Pacific  community : 
Australia,  participation  of,  in  (Hilsman),  250 
Trade  and  development  ( Hilsman ) ,  293,  299 
Pacific  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the,  U.S.  administra- 
tion of :  Goding,  100S ;  Remengesau,  1018 
Pakistan : 
Kashmir  dispute:   Kelly,   61;  Rusk,  83,  193,  441; 

Stevenson, 425 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  69,  105,  226,  3S6,  762,  882, 

917 
U.S.  aid  (Rusk),  193 
Palmer,  Joseph  II,  105 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week,  1964, 

proclamation,  450 
Pan  American  Union : 
Funds  made  available  under  Alliance  for  Progress, 
agreement    modifying    and    supplementing,    386 
U.S.  representative  appointed  to  meeting  of  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  89 
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Panama : 
Ambassador  to  U.S..  credentials,  830 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  reestablished  (Johnson), 

655 
President  Johnson  and  President  L6pez  Mateos  hold 

talks,  311(5 
Treaties,  agreements,  ete.,  166,  186,  220 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  68  1 
U.S.  position  on  :  Johnson,  105  ;  Rusk,  335 
U.S.-Panama    dispute:    Banker,    300;    Department, 
1000;  Johnson,  537;   Rusk,  274,  407,  440,  613; 
Stevenson, 153 
Paraguay,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  106 
Park,  Chung  Hee,  238 

Passports,  special  validation  for  travel  to  Cuba,  10 
Pastor  de  la  Torre,  Celso,  336 

Patents,  mutual  safeguarding  of  secrecy  of  Inventions 
for   defense,    agreement   with    Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  144 
Pathet  Lao,  887 
Peace : 
Peacekeeping  role  of  U.N. :  Chayes,  800 ;  Kelly,  61 ; 
Meeker,  797,  802 ;  Rusk,  116,  532 ;  Stevenson,  370, 
940,  969 
Prospects  for  (Rusk) ,  45,  81,  85, 193,  282 
U.S.  commitment  to:  Johnson,  4,  337,  952,  954;  Rusk, 
532 ;  Stevenson,  967 
Peace  Corps : 
Expansion  (Johnson), 75 
Increased   appropriation  requested    (Johnson),  76, 

198 
German  Development  Aid  Service  (Erhard),  75 
Success  of  (Rusk),  438 
Peaceful  coexistence : 

Sino-Soviet  dispute  (Rusk),  5,  85 
Soviet  policy  (Rusk),  812 
Peaceful  world,  ruled  by  law  :  Mann,  998;  Rusk,  887 
Peacekeeping    operations,    U.N.      See    under    United 

Nations 
Pearcy,  G.  Etzel,  318 
Pearson,  Lester  B.,  199 
Peru: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  336 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105,  429,  917 
Petroleum.   See  Oil. 
Philippines: 
ASA  relationship  with  (Rusk),  572 
Attorney  General  Kennedy's  visit,  239 
Cotton  textile  agreement,  U.S.  concludes,  388 
Mutual  security  pact  with  (Rusk),  733 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  220, 383,  429, 917, 946 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  946 
Phillips,  Richard  I.,  744,  934 
Phouma,  Souvanna,  62,  888, 889 

Pipeline,  Haines-Fairbanks,  agreement  re  winter  main- 
tenance, Canada,  640 
Plaine  des  Jarres,  tripartite  meeting  at,  military  at- 
tacks on  neutralist  forces  (Rusk ) ,  889 
Plimpton,  Francis  T.  P.,  133 


Poats,  Rutherford  M.,684 
Poland : 

Agricultural     commodities    agreements,     U.S.     and 

Poland,  308 
Most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment,  restored,  480, 

626 
Nuclear  armaments,  proposals  for  a  freeze  on  (Rusk), 

412 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  220,  30S.  313 
U.S.  policy  toward  :  Department,  ti2i;  ;  ilarrlman,  508; 
Johnson,  720  ;  Rusk,  304 
Polaris  missiles: 

Role  in  NATO  defense  (Smith),  780 
Strength  of  (Johnson),  951 
Political  rights,  women,  convention  on  political  rights 

for,  Madagascar,  640 
Political  Year  of  the  Quiet  Sun.  452 
Pollution  of  sea  by  oil,  international  convention  (1051) 
with   annexes,   for   prevention   of:    Algeria,   269; 
Denmark,    1021;    Netherlands,   ISO;    Spain,   313; 
U.S.,  428 ;  Venezuela,  186 
Portugal : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  602 
Treaties,  agreemeuts,  etc.,  105,  220,  269, 685 ;  680 
Postal  convention,  universal,  with  final  protocol,  an- 
nex,  regulations   of  execution   and   provisions  re 
airmail :  Laos,  805 ;  Uganda,  469 ;  Venezuela,  805 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention 
of,  final  protocol,  and  regulations  of  execution,  cur- 
rent action,  Guatemala,  Panama,  220 
Poverty,  war  on:  Ball,  125;  Johnson,  523,  701,  991; 

Louchheim,  593 ;  Stevenson,  620 
Presidency,  responsibilities  of  the  (Johnson),  529 
Presidential  messages,  letters  and  reports.    See  under 

Johnson,  Lyndon  B. 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  933 
Press,  the : 

Freedom  and  management  of  news  (Manning),  041 
Obligations  of  government  and  ( Manning ) ,  874 
Protecting  the  national  security  (Manning),  808 
Prisoners,   Geneva  conventions  relative  to   treatment 

of  prisoners  of  war,  Nepal,  640 
Proclamations  by  the  President : 
Bill  of  Rights  Day,  Human  Rights  Day  (3503),  21 
Immigration  quotas  for :  Algeria,  Uganda,  Indonesia 
(3570),    213;    Kenya     (3587),    829;    Malaysia 
(3509), 212 
New  York  World's  Fair  (3588),  822 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week,  1904 

(3570), 450 
United  Nations  Day,  1904  (3590),  803 
World  Trade  Week,  1904  (3591),  935 
Project  High  Noon,  program  of  research,  agreement 

with  Australia,  180 
Property : 
Austrian  property  rights  and  interests,  agreement 
re:  U.S.,  429,  514,  917,  940;  entered  Into  force, 
917 
Industrial,  convention  (1883)  for  protection  of,  Cam- 
eroon, 805 
Protocol,  function  of,  344 
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Public  Advisory  Committee  on  Trade  Negotiations : 
Established,  506 
Members  appointed,  457 
Publications : 
Congressional  documents  relating  to  foreign  policy, 
lists,  27,  56,  90,  122,  184,  263,  299,  349,  373,  464, 
509.  555,  601,  631,  715,  843,  936,  976,  1001 
State  Department : 
American    Foreign   Policy:    Current    Documents, 

1960,  806 
Foreign  Relations,  Japan,  1931-1941,  2  vols.,  re- 
leased, 33 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1941,  Vol- 
ume VI,  The  American  Republics,  released,  33 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1948,  Vol- 
ume II,  Europe,  published,  985 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1943,  Vol- 
ume IV,  The  Near  East  and  Africa,  published, 
882 
Key   Officers  of  the  Foreign  Service— Guide  for 

Businessmen,  415 
Lists  of  recent  releases,  34,  69,  106,  145,  270,  314, 

430, 470,  558, 686,  806,  917,  986, 1022 
Treaties  in  Force,  270 
United  Nations,  lists  of  current  documents,  67,  143, 
267,  307,  352,  467,  513,  645,  978, 1020 
Punta  del  Este,  charter  of:  Johnson,  10,  855;  Mann, 
857  ;  Rostow,  497, 500 ;  Rusk,  84 

Racial  discrimination  (see  also  Human  rights)  : 
Apartheid :  Rusk,  193  ;  Stevenson,  92 ;  Williams,  753 
Effect  on  foreign  policy :  Ball,  124 ;  Stevenson,  620 
IntheO.S.  (Rusk), 6, 629 
Issues  (Rusk),  815 
Radio  regulations  (1959) ,  annexed  to  1959  international 
telecommunication   convention.     See  under  Tele- 
communication convention  (1959) 
Reconnaissance  flights,  U.S.,  over  Laos,  994 
Red    Sea,    international    agreement    re    maintenance 
of  certain  lights  in:  Netherlands,  313;  U.S.,  428, 
555,  686 
Redeen,  Robert  L.,  330 
Refugees   and   displaced  persons,   U.S.   assistance  to 

(Schwartz),  678 
Remengesau,  Thomas,  1018 
Rhodesia,  Southern : 

Potential  trouble  spot,  502 
Portuguese- African  problem  in  (Williams),  753 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of: 
Consulate  established  at  Lusaka,  145 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105, 145 
Rice,  Edward  Earl,  313 
Road  vehicles,  customs  convention  (1954)  on  temporary 

importation,  Jamaica,  144 
Roosevelt,  Eleanor  (cited),  20,  22 
Roosevelt, Theodore  (cited), 997 
Roosevelt  Campobello  International  Park: 
Establishment  proposed,  206 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226 
Rostow,  W.  W.,  177,  251,  496,  578,  864,  961 
Rubber  Study  Group,  International,  843 


Rumania : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226,  602 
U.S.  policy  :  Rusk,  394 ;  Stevenson,  23 
U.S.-Rumania  mutual  relations,  924 
Rwanda,  Republic  of : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  830 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  144,  313, 917,  985, 1021 
Uprising  in,  502 
Ryukyu  Islands : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  9S5 
U.S.  and  Japan  to  cooperate  on  aid  programs,  755 
Rusk,  Dean : 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements : 
Atlantic  Alliance,  650 
Atlantic  and  European  Unity,  810 
Berlin  wall,  84 

Central  Treaty  Organization,  12th  ministerial  coun- 
cil session,  766 
Comments  on  Korean  exchange  rate  system  reform, 

830 
Communist  countries,  U.S.  treatment  of,  390 
Cuba,  U.S.  relations  with,  84 
Disputes,  settlement  of,  82 
Disarmament,  U.S.  interest  in,  82 
East-West  trade,  474 
Education  for  citizenship  in  the  modern  world, 

358 
Equal  employment  opportunity,  629 
European  situation,  impression  of,  4 
Foreign  aid  program,  misconceptions  about,  595 
Freedom,  struggle  for,  190 
Kennedy,  John  F.,  impressions  of,  4 
Laos,  situation  in,  403,  446,  886 
National  interest  (1964), 955 
NATO,  multilateral  nuclear  force,  82 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  81 
Outlook  for  1964,  40 
Peace,  prospects  for,  81,  530 
Sino-Soviet  dispute,  194 
TV  interviews,  transcripts  of,  4,  40, 164,  816 
United  Nations,  first  25  years,  112 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  no  relaxation  in,  83 
U.S.  welcomes  Japanese  membership  in  OECD,  853 
U.S.-Soviet  direct  communications  link,  81 
Viet-Nam,  situation  in,  403 

Visit  to:  Korea,  238;  South  Viet-Nam,  694;  Tai- 
wan, 694 
Voice  of  America,  interview,  81,  330 
Western  Pacific,  situation  in  the,  732 
Wheat,  U.S.  sale  of,  to  Soviet  Union,  81 
Meetings : 
NAC  ministerial  meeting,  Paris,  U.S.  representa- 
tive, 31 
North  Atlantic  Council,  The  Hague,  statement  and 

communique,  850 
SEATO,    Council   of   Ministers,   9th   meeting   at 
Manila.  690 
News  conferences,   transcripts  of,  81,  83,  274,  403, 
439, 570,  608 
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Sabrl,  Hussaln  Zulflqar,  54 

SACEUR.    See  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe 

Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  on :  Algeria,  269, 313 

Sanz  de  Santamarla,  Carlos,  536 

Satellites : 

Communications    satellites.     See    Communications 

satellites 
Meteorological  satellites.    See  Meteorological  satel- 
lites 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Experimental  communications  satellites,  Canada, 

354 
Ionospheric  research,  joint  program,  agreement  for, 

Canada,  8S2 
Space  vehicle  tracking  and  communication  station : 

Malagasy  Republic,  69 
Tracking  and  data  acquisition  station,  re  establish- 
ment of :  Spain,  313 
Saudi  Arabia : 
Diplomatic  relations  resumed  with  United  Arab  Re- 
public (Rusk),  439 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  386 
Schroeder,  Gerhard,  74 

Science   (see  also  Atomic  energy,  Cultural  relations, 
Nuclear  research,  and  Satellites)  : 
Exchange  of  scientific  information,  U.S.-Japan,  737 
Exploration   and   research,    international    coopera- 
tion :  Johnson,  151,  401 ;  Stevenson,  618 
Research   and   development   program    (Cleveland), 

454 
Role  of  (Johnson) ,  285,  952,  991 
U.S.  attach^  appointed  to  India,  985 
U.S.S.R.,  agreement  on  exchanges  with,  429 
Welzmann  Institute  of  Science,  285 
Wiesner,  Jerome  B.,  visits  Soviet  Union,  933 
Seaborg,  Glenn  T.,  744, 942 

SEATO.    See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Secretary  of  State  ( see  also  Rusk,  Dean ) ,  role  of,  164 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  named  to  Export  Expansion 

Committee,  590 
Security  Council,  U.N. : 

Apartheid  in  South  Africa  condemned,  92 
Cambodia- Viet-Nam   border   incident    (Stevenson), 

937, 1002 
Canal  Zone  incident,  153 
Cyprus,  peacekeeping  force  in,  resolution,  466 
Documents,  lists  of,  67,  307, 467,  513,  645,  978 
Kashmir  dispute,  U.S.  views  on,  425 
Role  of :  Kelly,  59 ;  Stevenson,  940 
Segni,  Antonio,  196 
Seidman,  Bertrand,  640 
Self-determination : 
Africa  (Williams),  752 
Germany  ( Johnson ),  992 
Senegal,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  313,  514,  762,  985 
Shastri,  Lai  Bahadur,  960 
Ships  and  shipping : 
Cuba: 
Fishing  vessels  in  U.S.  territorial  waters  (Rusk), 
277 


Ships  and  shipping— Continued 
Cuba — Continued 

U.S.  shipping  on  ships  used  in  Cuban  trade,  bar 
on,  10 
Dual-rate  shipping  contracts,  talks  concluded  on,  !tl3 
Fishing  by  foreign  vessels  In  U.S.  territorial  watera 

prohibited,  936 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Red  Sea,  international  agreement  re  maintenance 
of  certain    lights   in:    Netherlands,  813;   U.S., 
428,  555,  686 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  (1960)  on  :  Algeria, 
269,  313 
Welland  Canal,  suspension  of  tolls  on,  Canada,  685 
Sierra  Leone : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  33,  469 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  269 
Sino-Soviet  dispute : 
U.S.  views :  Hilsman,  246 ;  Meeker,  798 ;  Rusk,  5, 194, 

613,  614,  737 
World  Communist  movement,  leadership  of :  McGhee, 
490;  Rusk,  392,  737,  818 
Slavery  convention  (1926),  as  amended:  Algeria,  226; 

Madagascar,  646 
Smith,  Gerald  C,  783,  805 

Social  progress  trust  fund  agreement,  protocol  to,  386 
Somali  Republic : 
Border  issue  with  Ethiopia  :  Rusk,  83 ;  Williams,  562 
Technical  cooperation,  agreement  extending,  186 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  144, 186,  269, 469 
South  Africa : 
Apartheid  in,  condemned  (Stevenson),  92 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  754 
Potential  trouble  spot  ( Williams ) ,  502 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226,  762 
South   Africa    and    Territory   of   South-West   Africa, 

treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226 
South  and  Southeast  Asia.    See  Asia 
South  and  South-West  Africa,  problems  in  (Williams), 

753 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization : 
Council  of  Ministers,  9th  meeting  (Manila)  : 
Communique  and  statement  (Rusk),  690 
U.S.  delegation  to,  577 
Mutual  security  pact  with  (Rusk),  733 
Soviet  Union  (see  also  Communism)  : 
Agriculture  in  (Harriman),  507 
Cultural    exchange    agreement    between    U.S.    and, 

451,  493 
Cyprus  situation,  Soviet  letter  on,  447 
Detention  of  U.S.  convoy  on  autobahn   (U.S.  and 

Soviet  notes),  8 
Economic  growth  of  (Ball) ,  126 
Human  rights  practices,  24 

Information  on  Lee  Oswald  furnished  (Rusk) ,  572 
Military  budget  reduced,  494 
Military  establishment  in  (Rusk),  812 
Nuclear  war,  avoiding  of  (Rusk),  41,  392 
Nuclear  war,  capability  of  ( Rusk ) ,  5 
Peaceful  solution  of  East- West  issues,  88 
Spying  by  U.S.  aircraft,  charges  by  (Rusk),  574 
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Soviet  Union — Continued 
Summit  meetings,  U.S.  position  on  (Rusk),  6 
Trade,  U.S.  policy  on  (Rusk),  331,  443,  476 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226.  423,  429,  514,  722 
Treaty  of  friendship  with  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, 902 
United    Nations,   peacekeeping   operations,    position 

toward  :  Chayes,  901 ;  Meeker,  800 
U.S.  relations  with :  Hilsman,  15 ;  Johnson,  727 ;  Rusk, 

6 
U.S.-Soviet  Union  consular  convention,  946,  979 
Visit  of  Dr.  Wiesner  to,  933 
Wheat,  U.S.  sale  of,  to  :  Harriman,  507 ;  Rusk,  81 
Space.    See  Outer  space  and  Satellites 
Spain : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  899 
Cotton  textile  imports  (Nehmer),97 
Trade  with  Cuba  (Rusk),  445 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105,  226,  313,  646 
Spanish  Provinces  of  Africa,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

226 
Specialized  agencies,  U.N.,  provisions  similar  to  arti- 
cle 19  (Chayes), 903 
Standing  Committee  on  Cinematography,  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 

Joint  members  to  meet,  877 
State  Department  {see  also  Agency  for  International 
Development,    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
Agency,  Foreign  Service,  and  Peace  Corps)  : 
Advisers  named  to  U.S.  delegation  to  U.N.  Trade  Con- 
ference, 640 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Business  Prob- 
lems, member  appointed   (McClellan),  1000 
Appointments  and  designations,  34,  104,  105,  225,  269, 
313,  426,  429,  430,  470,  640,  684,  722,  805,  843, 
844,  1000 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  confirmation  (Mann), 

34 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  confirmation  (Bundy), 

470 
Budget,  FY  1965,  requests  (Rusk),  836 
Coordinator    of     the     National     Interdepartmental 
Seminar,  Foreign  Service  Institute,  designation 
(Mcllvaine),722 
Foreign  policy  briefing  conferences.    See  under  For- 
eign policy 
Functions  re  international  discussions  and  disputes 

(Rusk),  274,283 
T.L.  480,  supports  5-year  extension,  509 
Publications.    See  under  Publications 
Security  in  (Rusk), 575 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Multi- 
lateral Force  Negotiations,  with  personal  rank 
of  Ambassador,  designation  (  Smith  ) .  805 
State  of  the  Union  (excerpts)   (Johnson  ),  110 
Status-of -forces  negotiations,  progress  of,  238 
Stevenson,  Adlai  E. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Apartheid,  U.S.  views  on,  92 
Cambodia-Vlet-Nam  incident,  907,  937. 1002 
Cuba,  report  to  D.N.  on  fishing  boat  incident,  279 
Cyprus,  peacekeeping  force,  374,  465 


Stevenson,  Adlai  E. — Continued 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. — Continued 
Human  Rights,  Universal  Declaration  of,  15th  an- 
niversary, 19 
Kashmir  dispute,  425 
Panama  dispute,  153 
Peace  and  security,  strengthening  the  machinery 

of,  966 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  18th  session,  accomplish- 
ments of,  130 
U.N.  membership  for  Kenya  and  Zanzibar,  32 
■World  leadership,  anatomy  of,  615 
Subversive  activities.   See  under  Communism 
Sudan: 
Economic  development,  504 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  555,  646 
Sugar,  international  sugar  agreement  (1958),  269,  428 
Sukarno,  Achmed,  240 
Sullivan,  William  H.,  46 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe : 

Missiles,  MLF,  control  of  (Smith),  787 
Sweden : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  336 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  33,  105, 145,  226 
Switzerland,   treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105,  144,  188, 

226,  354.  429,  917 
Sylvester,  Arthur,  46 

Syrian  Arab  Republic,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  269, 
9S5 

Tanganyika : 

Economic  development  (Williams),  504 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105,  226,  722 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on  : 
Agreements,  declarations,  proces-verbal  and  proto- 
cols: 
Accessions  to,  current  actions  on  : 

Argentina,  provisional:  Cyprus,  354;  Dahomey, 
105,  354;  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Italy, 
105;  Madagascar,  354 j  Netherlands,  Norway, 
105 ;  Senegal.  762  :  Sweden,  105 

Iceland,  Interim  agreement  revising  schedule  I, 
effective  date,  1021 

Israel:  Malaysia,  762 

Portugal :  Pakistan,  105 

Spain:  Brazil,  European  Economic  Community 
and  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 
Tunisia,  Turkey,  United  Arab  Republic,  United 
Kingdom,  105 

Switzerland,  provisional:  Dahomey,  105;  Ger- 
many. 33 ;  Tanganyika,  105  ;  U.A.R.,  354 

Tunisia,  provisional  :  Brazil,  105 

United  Arab  Republic,  provisional:  Argentina, 
420:  Brazil,  Dahomey,  105;  Denmark,  702; 
Dominican  Republic.  Germany,  105  ;  Indonesia, 
Madagascar,  429;  Malaysia,  702;  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  10."> ;  Niger,  702;  Pakistan,  Peru, 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  105;  Senegal,  762; 
Switzerland,  429 ;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tuni- 
sia, 105 
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Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on — Continued 
Agreements,  declarations — Continued 

Argentina,  extending  period  of  validity  of  declara- 
tion on  provisional  accession  :  Austria,  514 ;  Da- 
homey, Denmark,  France,  105 ;  Germany,  762; 
Italy,  106;  Kuwait,  Luxembourg,  Madagascar, 
3.">4  ;  Netherlands,  105;  Niger,  762;  Norway,  105; 
Pakistan,  Senegal,  762;  Sweden,  105;  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  354 
Article  XVI  :4,  declaration  re  provisions  of,  entry 

into  force,  Japan,  762 
Cotton    textiles,    arrangements    re    international 
trade  in  :  China,  514,  686 ;  India,  846 ;  Israel,  33 ; 
Jamaica,  33,  846 ;  Portugal,  686 ;  U.A.R.,  106 
Geneva  tariff  conference  (1960-61)  : 
Protocol    embodying    results    of:    Chile,    762; 
Czechoslovakia,  105;  South  Africa,  762 
Provisional    application    of,    protocol    of:    Ivory 

Coast,  313 ;  Kenya,  Niger,  313,  762 
Switzerland    extending    and    amending    declara- 
tion on  provisional  accession :  Madagascar,  354 ; 
Niger,  Senegal,  762 ;  D.A.R.,  354 
Tunisia,  extending  declaration  on  provisional  ac- 
cession:  Brazil,   Dahomey,   105;    India,   Japan, 
Kenya,  762;  Kuwait,  429;  Madagascar,  429,  762; 
Pakistan,  Senegal,  U.K.,  762 ;  U.S.  145 
Contracting  parties : 
Admission  of,  Ivory  Coast,  313 ;  Kenya,  354 ;  Niger, 

313 
Ministerial  Meeting: 

Announcement  and  U.S.  delegation  to,  423 
Kennedy  Round  on  trade  negotiations  and  U.S. 
views,  878 
International  tariff  negotiations,  U.S.  and  EEC  dele- 
gations discuss,  458 
U.S.  agreements  supplementary  to,  current  actions: 
Venezuela,  145 
Tariff  Commission,  U.S.,  507,  697 
Tariff  policy,  U.S. : 

Most-favored-nation  principle  (Hilsman),  295 
Venezuela,  agreement  re  effectiveness  of  U.S.  revised 
tariff  schedules,  145 
Taxation  : 
Double  taxation,  conventions  for  avoidance  of.    See 

Double  taxation. 
Interest  equalization  tax,  supported  (Johnson,  L.  B.), 
464 
Technical  assistance  and  cooperation.    See  Economic 

and  technical  assistance. 
Technology : 

Exchange  of  technical  information,  942 
Weather  satellites  (Cleveland),  454 
Tejera  Paris,  Enrique,  155 
Telecomunication  (aee  also  Communications)  : 
Recommendations  relating  to,  Antarctica,  269 
Telegraph  regulations  (1958),  annexed  to:  Albania, 
Ghana,  269 ;  Indonesia,  846 


Telecommunications  convention  (1059),  International: 
Current  actions:  Costa  Rica,  354;  Iraq,  917;  Kenya, 

805;  Nepal,  354 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  annexed  to:  Ghana,  209; 

Indonesia,  846  j  Mexico,  722 
Radio  regulations  (1958),  partial  revision  of,  with 
annexes  and  additional  protocol :  Algeria,  '2'JH ; 
Austria,  226,  514;  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  Cambodia,  Canada,  China,  Colombia, 
Congo  (Leopoldville),  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  France, 
Group  of  Territories  represented  by  the  French 
Office  of  Overseas  Posts  and  Telecommunications, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Ghana,  Greece, 
Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Indonesia,  Ireland, 
Israel,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Kenya,  Korea, 
Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Liechtenstein,  Luxem- 
bourg, Malaysia,  Mexico,  Monaco,  Morocco, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Philippines.  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  South 
Africa  and  Territory  of  South-West  Africa, 
Spain.  Spanish  Provinces  of  Africa,  Sweden, 
226  ;  Switzerland,  226,  514 ;  Tanganyika,  Uganda, 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, United  Kingdom,  Overseas  Territories  for 
the  international  relations  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  are  responsible,  226;  United  States, 
226,  429,  555,  686;  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  Vatican  City,  and  Yugoslavia,  226 
Television,  Saudi  Arabia,  agreement  re  establishment 

of  a  television  system,  386 
Television  program,  "CBS  Reports,"  4 
Textiles.   See  Cotton  textiles. 
Thailand : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  18 
Atomic  energy,  agreement  amended  for  cooperation 

re  civil  uses  of,  1021 
Differences  between  Cambodia  and  ( Kelly ) ,  62 
Economic  progress  (Rusk),  737 
U.S.    obligations    and    responsibilities     (Kennedy, 
Robert  F.),  240 
Thant,  U,  798, 973 
Theard,  Andre,  662 
Thomas,  A.  J.,  Jr.,  998 
Thomas,  Ann,  998 
Timberlake,  Clare  H.,  835 

Tin,  disposal  of  surplus  stockpile,  U.S.  views  on,  379 
Tin  Council,  International,  U.S.  views  on  long-range 
plan  for  disposal  of  surplus  tin  from  strategic 
stockpile,  379 
Tobago.   See  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
Togo,  Republic  of : 

Coffee  agreement  (1962),  international,  428 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  946 
Tompkins,  Pauline,  805 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition  station,  agreement  re 
establishment  of,  Spain,  313 
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Trade  (see  also  Agricultural  surpluses.  Customs,  Eco- 
nomic policy.  Exports,  Imports,  Tariffs  and  trade, 
and  under  individual  countries)  : 
Agricultural      products,     international     trade     In 

(Nichols),  422 
Barriers,  reduction  of: 

GATT  negotiations  (Tyler),  782 
U.S.  policy  ( Hilsman ) ,  205 
China,  Communist,  U.S.  embargo   (Hilsman),  15 
Development  and  policy:  Hilsman,  2!)5;  Rusk,  331, 

475 ;  Westerfield,  101 ;  Williams,  504 
Expansion  of,  efforts  for : 
Addresses  and  statements  (Nichols),  416 
Africa  (Williams),  6G4 
Agriculture,  role  of  (Herter),671 
"Kennedy  Round."    See  Kennedy  round. 
Meat  agreement  concluded  with  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, 380 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  19C2.    Bee  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Commercial   samples   and   advertising  material, 
international    convention    (1052)    to   facilitate 
importation  of,  France.  646 
Cotton    textiles,    arrangements    re    International 
trade  in  :  India,  014 ;  Israel,  51 ;  Jamaica,  33 ; 
U.A.R.,  54 
U.N.  Trade  and  Development  Conferences : 
Goals  and   purpose  of :  Hilsman,  205 ;  Johnson, 

G.  G.,  413 
Meeting  scheduled  (Westerfield),  103 
Preparatory  committee  for,  U.S.  delegation,  307 
Public  advisers  to  U.S.  delegation,  designation,  640 
Role  of  U.S.  ( Johnson,  G.  Griffith ) ,  410 
Statement  (Ball),  657 
Trade  negotiations  (Hilsman),  294 
U.S.  delegation,  557 
U.S.  position  (Nichols),  410 
World  trade: 
Expansion  of  (Ball),  127 
Importance  of  (Hilsman),  294 
Trade  agreements : 
With: 

Soviet  Union,  suggested  long-term  (Rusk), 443 
Venezuela,  revised  tariff  schedules,  145 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs,  Joint  U.S.-Canadian  Com- 
mittee on,  774 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs,  Joint  U.S.-Japan  Com- 
mittee on,  42,  235 
Trade  Expansion  Act : 
Poland    and    Yugoslavia,    nondiscriminatory    tariff 

treatment  to,  626 
Purpose  of :  Rusk,  44,  814 ;  Westerfield,  102 
Tariff  cuts  (Hilsman),  295 
Trade   negotiation,   Public  Advisory   Committee   for. 
See  Public  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations. 
Tradlng-with-the-enemy,  economic  impact,  474 
Transition,  Kennedy  to  Johnson  administration,  7, 523 


Travel : 
Cuba : 
Latin  American  restrictions  on  (Ball),  740 
U.S.  prohibition,  10 
Touring,  convention   (1954)   concerning  customs  fa- 
cilities for  :  Hungary.  685  ;  Jamaica,  105 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  international  {for  individual 
treaty,  see  subject)  :  33,  49,  69,  105,  106,  144,  185, 
186,  226,  269,  313.  354,  3S6,  428,  409,  514,  555,  602, 
646,  6S5,  722,  761,  805,  845,  8S2,  917,  945,  9S5,  1021 
Treaties  in  Force:  A  List  of  Treaties  and  Other  Inter' 
national  Agreements  of  the  United  States  in  Force 
on  January  1, 1964,  published,  270 
Trinidad  and  Tobago : 
Restrictions  on  imports  of  U.S.  citrus  products,  507 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105,  428 
Trust  Territories,   U.N.   (see  also  Non-self-governing 

territories),  Pacific  Islands,  1007 
Trusteeship  Council,  U.N.,  accomplishments  of,  1007 
Tuna,  international  commission  for  the  scientific  in- 
vestigation of,  313 
Tunisia : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials.  662 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105, 186, 429, 469, 762 
Turkey : 

Economic  development  (Harriman),  508 
GATT,  protocol  for  accession  of  Spain  to,  105 
Situation  in  (McNamara),  897 
U.S.  aid  and  support :  Harriman,  508 ;  Johnson,  90 

UA.R.   gee  United  Arab  RepubUc. 
Udall,  Stewart  L.,  18 
Uganda : 
Economic  development,  504 
Immigration  quota  determined,  213 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  144,  226,  469,  646 
Troop  mutinies  in  (Williams),  502 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  agreement  re  par- 
tial revision  of  radio  regulations  (1959)  with  an- 
nexes and  protocol,  226 
UNESCO.     See  Educational,   Scientific  and  Cultural 

Organization,  U.N. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.    See  Soviet  Union. 
United  Arab  Republic: 
Air  transport  services  agreement,  signed,  845 
Congo  assessments  paid  ( Meeker),  801 
Cotton  textile  exports  to  U.S.  (Nehmer),  97 
Diplomatic   relations  resumed   with   Saudi  Arabia 

(Rusk),  439 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  54,  105,  106,  186,  226,  354, 
429,  805 
United  Kingdom : 
Africa,  East,  U.K.  views  on  (Kennedy,  Robert  F),  241 
Cyprus,  U.K.  views  on,  240 
New  role  of  (Rusk),  82 
Prime  Minister  visit  to  U.S.,  336 
Restrictions  on  imports  of  U.S.  citrus  products,  eased. 

507 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  105,  145,  186,  226,  703, 

702,  882 
U.S.-U.K.  relationships  (Rusk), 821 
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United  Nations : 
Achievements  and  U.S.  support  (Johnson),  2 
African  nations,  role  in  (Williams),  752 
Budget,   U.S.   share  and   contributions,  and    delin- 
quent members:  Chayes,  001,  005;  Department, 
67,  4S4  ;  Meeker,  800 
Disarmament.     See   Eighteen-Nation   Disarmament 

Committee. 
Documents,  lists  of,  67,  68,  143,  267,  307,  352,  407, 

513,  645.  078, 1020 
Economic  Commissions.   See  Economic  Commissions 
First  29  years  ( Rusk ) ,  112 
General  Assembly.    Sec  General  Assembly,  U.N. 
International  law  In  (Plimpton),  133 
Legal  committee  of,  57 

Membership,  admission  to:  Kenya,  32;  Red  China, 
question  of,  528 ;  Zanzibar,  32 
Peacekeeping  operations: 

Capacity  to  act  (Cleveland),  973 
Decision-making  processes  of  (Meeker),  802 
Problems  of  (Meeker),  799 

Soldiers  of  the  world  community  (Cleveland),  622 
U.S.  concern  and  position  ( Stevenson ) ,  132,  938 
Value  in  resolving  conflicts:  Cleveland,  454,  622; 
Stevenson. 9G9 
Permanent  military   staff  in,  development  of,  sug- 
gested (Meeker),  801 
Security  Council.   See  Security  Council,  U.N. 
Trade  and   Development  Conference.     See  Trade : 

U.N.  Conference. 
United  Nations  Day,  19G4,  proclamation,  803 
U.S.  views  and  support:  Department,  67;  Gardner, 
23;  Johnson,  3,  607,  636;  Rusk,  133,  533;  Steven- 
son, 132.  37.1 
United  Nations  Charter: 

Financial  obligations  under  Article  19  (Chayes),  900 

Human  rights,  emphasis  on  (Gardner),  21 

Pacific  settlement  of  international  dispute  (Kelly), 

58 
Statute  of :  Kenya,  Zanzibar,  33 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  22 
United   Nations   Conference   on   Trade   and   Develop- 
ment.   See  Trade :  U.N.  Trade  and  Development 
Conference. 
United  Nations  Day  (19G4),  803 
United  Nations  Economic  Commissions.    See  Economic 

Commissions. 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization.    See  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  U.N. 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  In  the  Middle  East, 
peacekeeping     operation,     U.N.     financial     crisis 
(Meeker),  800 
United  Nations  Institute  (Cleveland),  457 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization,  61 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council.    See  Trusteeship 

Council,  U.N. 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  International 

Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  805,  976 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
See  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  U.S. 


United  States-Canadian  Economic  Committee,  774 
United     States-Canadian     joint    defense     programs 

(Rusk).  771 
United  States-Canadian  Working  Group,  448 
United  States  citizens  and  nationals: 
Protection  of: 

Bolivia,  release  of  hostages,  9 

Cuba,  limitation  on  travel,  10 

Panama,  U.S.  Army  use  of  arms,  1"  i 
Tasks  confronting  (  Harrlman),  4<>2 
r.s.  National  Organizations  for  the  United  Nations, 

international  cooperation  by,  453 
United   States-Panamanian   treaty   of  friendship  and 

cooperation  of  1036, 155 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of  the  United 

Nations,  1000 
Universal  postal  convention.    Sec  Postal  convention. 
UNTSO.     See  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Or- 
ganization. 
Uruguay,  agreement  on  the  importation  of  educational, 

scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  and  protocol,  945 
U.S.S.R.    See  Soviet  Union. 

Vaiont   Dam   disaster,   Italian   government   provides 

relief,  803 
Vatican  City,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  220 
Vaughn,  Jack  Hood,  6S4 
Venezuela : 
Communist  aggression  and  subversion  in:  Rostow. 

500 ;  Rusk,  408 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  145, 1S6, 6S5,  805,  917 
Vessels.   See  Ships. 

Vienna  conventions  on  consular  and  diplomatic   re- 
lations.   See  under  Consular  relations  and  Diplo- 
matic relations. 
Vlet-Nam,  North : 
Advantages  to,  from  coups  in  South,  522,  730 
Aggression  in  South  Vlet-Nam,  Communists  support 

(Rusk),  890 
Atrocities  committed  by :  McNamara,  564 ;  Stevenson. 

908 
Cambodian  territory,  use  of  (Stevenson),  939 
Guerrilla  warfare  (Stevenson),  910 
Soviet   Union  positions  re  possible  U.S.  action  In 

(Rusk),  408 
U.S.  policy,  480,  S30 

Violation  of  Geneva  accords:  McNamara,  507;  Rusk, 
191,  734 ;  Stevenson,  909 
Viet-Nam,  Republic  of : 
Cambodia-Viet-Nam    border    Incident    (Stevenson). 

907, 1002 
Civil  Administrative  Corps,  duties  of  (McNamara), 

569 
Current  situation  In :  McNamara,  562,  897 ;  Rusk,  44, 

46,  403,  445, 890 
Military  situation  in  (Rusk),  281,439 
National    Institute   of  Administration,    established 

(McNamara),  563 
Possibility  of  political  settlement  in  (Rusk) .  408 
Special  report  on,  by  International  Control  Commis- 
sion ( McNamara ) ,  507 
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Viet-Nam,  Republic  of — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  269,  762, 1021 
U.S.  commitments :  Johnson,  953 ;  Rusk,  694 
U.S.  continues  relations  with  new  leaders,  239 
U.S.  objectives  in  (MeNamara),564 
U.S.  policy  in:  McNamara,  562;  Rusk,  735;  White 

House  release,  523 
U.S.  support  and  assistance  to:  Johnson,  121,  891; 
McNainara,  569,  897;  White  House  statement, 
522 
Visas  (see  also  Immigration),  nonimmigrant  visa  fees, 

abolition  of,  agreement  with  Yugoslavia,  722 
Voice  of  America  (Rusk) ,  81, 330 

Walsh,  Mrs.  Lee,  684 

War,  danger  of,  measures  to  prevent:  McGhee,  492; 

Rusk,  392,  597 
Ward,  Paul,  330 

Water  resources,  cooperative  development  of : 
Colombia  River  Basin,  exchange  of  notes  with  Can- 
ada re  treaty, 226 
Desalting  program,  discussions  with  Israel  re,  285, 
1001 
Weather: 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  stations,  agreement  (1954)  on, 

Pakistan,  69 
World     Meteorological     Organization.     See     World 
Meteorological  Organization. 
Weaver,  Robert  C,  977 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science,  285 
Welland  Canal,  agreement  with  Canada  re  tolls,  68, 

69,  685 
Westerfield,  Samuel  Z.,  Jr.,  101 
Western  alliance : 

Interdependence  of  (Ball),  290 
Strong  and  united,  importance  of,  337 
U.S.-U.K.  relationships  (Rusk),  821 
Western  Hemisphere : 

Cuba,  security  threat  (Rusk),  820 
Subversive  activities  in  (Rusk),  191 
Western  Pacific  : 

U.S.  position  (Rusk),  737 
U.S.  security  interests  in  (Rusk) ,  733 
Whaling  convention    (1946),   international,    schedule 

of,  144 
Wheat,  sale  to  Soviet  Union  :  Harriman,  507 ;  Rusk,  81 
Wheat    agreement     (1962),    international:    Belgium, 

Luxembourg,  602 
Whitaker,  Arthur,  997 
White,  Ivan  B.,  685 
White,  Mrs.  Katharine  Elkus,  684 
WHO.    See  World  Health  Organization. 
Wiesner,  Jerome  B.,  933 
Williams,  G.  Mennen : 
Addresses,  remarks  and  statements : 
Africa : 

Communist  influence  in,  370 
Diplomatic  rapport,  Africa-U.S.,  698 
Issues  at  the  U.N.,  751 
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Africa — Continued 
Problems  and  progress,  501,  665 
Regional  and  economic  cooperation  in,  503 
Trade  barriers,  664 

Visits  to  West  and  Central  Africa,  828 
Wirtz,  W.  Willard,  4, 99 
Witman,  William,  II,  946 

WMO.    See  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
Women : 

Convention  on  political  rights  of,  Madagascar,  646 

Equal  opportunities  (Rusk),  631 

Status  of  (Louchheim),347 
World  Bank.    See  International  Bank. 
World  community,  U.S.  objectives  for  (Rostow),  867 
World  Court.    See  International  Court  of  Justice. 
World  Pood  Program  (Cleveland), 551 
World  Health  Organization,  Constitution  of:  Kenya, 

428 ;  Zanzibar,  646 
World  leadership : 

Resources  for  ( Ball) ,  290 

Structure  of  ( Stevenson) ,  617 

Trainingfor  (Manning),  541 
World  Meteorological  Organization : 

Convention  of :  Kenya,  1021 ;  Somali  Republic,  469 

Weather   satellites.     See   Meteorological   satellites. 

World  Weather  Watch :  Cleveland,  454 ;  Stevenson, 
618 
World  responsibilities,  new  concepts  of    (Ball),  288, 

826 
World  Society : 

Obstacles  to  (Johnson,  L.  B.),  990 

Peace,  purpose  of  (Johnson,  L.  B. ) ,  991 
World  Trade  Week,  1964,  proclamation,  935 

Yemen : 
Civil  aviation,  international,  convention  (1944)  on, 

761 
Independence  supported  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  U.A.R. 
(Rusk),  439 
Young,  Kenneth  T.,  470,  759 
Yugoslavia : 
Congo  assessments,  partial  payment  of  (Meeker) ,  801 
Economic  growth  (Rusk),  479 
Trade,  U.S.,  nondiscriminatory  treatment  (Johnson, 

L.B.),626,  729 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  226,  722,  882,  917 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  226 
U.S.  policy  toward:  Harriman,  508;  Rusk,  391,  394 

Zanzibar : 
Independence,  congratulations  on  (Johnson,  L.  B.), 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  33,  646 
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Keeping  and  Strengthening  the  Peace 


Address  by  President  Johnson* 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary-General,  dis- 
tinguished delegates  to  the  United  Nations, 
ladies  and  gentlemen : 

We  meet  in  a  time  of  mourning  but  in  a 
moment  of  rededication.  My  nation  has  lost 
a  great  leader.  This  organization  has  lost  a 
great  friend.  World  peace  has  lost  a  great 
champion. 

But  John  Kennedy  was  the  author  of  new 
hope  for  mankind,  hope  which  was  shared  by 
a  whole  new  generation  of  leaders  in  every  con- 
tinent, and  we  must  not  let  grief  turn  us  away 
from  that  hope.  He  never  quarreled  with  the 
past.  He  always  looked  at  the  future.  And 
our  task  now  is  to  work  for  the  kind  of  future 
in  which  he  so  strongly  believed. 

I  have  come  here  today  to  make  it  unmistak- 
ably clear  that  the  assassin's  bullet  which  took 
his  life  did  not  alter  his  nation's  purpose.  We 
are  more  than  ever  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of 

1  Made  before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  at  the 
United  Nations,  N.Y.,  on  Dec.  17  (White  House  press 
release  (New  York,  N.Y.)  ;  as-delivered  text). 


hate  and  violence,  in  our  own  land  and  around 
the  world.  We  are  more  than  ever  committed 
to  the  ride  of  law,  in  our  own  land  and  around 
the  world.  We  believe  more  than  ever  in  the 
rights  of  man — all  men  of  every  color — in  our 
own  land  and  around  the  world.  And  more 
than  ever  we  support  the  United  Nations  as  the 
best  instrument  yet  devised  to  promote  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
mankind. 

I  can  tell  you  today,  as  I  told  you  in  1958, 
when  I  came  as  majority  leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  the  First  Committee  of  this 
great  tribunal,2  that  the  full  power  and  part- 
nership of  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
our  joint  effort  to  eliminate  war  and  the  threat 
of  war,  aggression  and  the  danger  of  violence, 
and  to  lift  from  all  people  everywhere  the 
blight  of  disease  and  poverty  and  illiteracy. 

Like  all  human  institutions,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  not  achieved  the  highest  of  hopes  that 
some  held  at  its  birth.     Our  understanding  of 


3  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15, 1958,  p.  977. 
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how  to  live — live  with  one  another — is  still  far 
behind  our  knowledge  of  how  to  destroy  one 
another. 

But  as  our  problems  have  grown,  this  orga- 
nization has  grown,  in  numbers,  in  authority, 
in  prestige,  and  its  member  nations  have  grown 
with  it,  in  responsibility  and  in  maturity. 

We  have  seen  too  much  success  to  become  ob- 
sessed with  failure.  The  peacekeeping  machin- 
ery of  the  United  Nations  has  worked  in  (he 
Congo,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  elsewhere. 
The  great  transition  from  colonial  rule  to  inde- 
pendence has  been  largely  accomplished.  The 
Decade  of  Development  has  successfully  begun. 
The  world  arms  race  has  been  slowed.  The 
struggle  for  human  rights  has  been  gaining 
new  force. 

And  a  start  has  been  made  in  furthering 
mankind's  common  interest  in  outer  space,  in 
scientific  exploration,  in  communications,  in 
weather  forecasting,  in  banning  the  stationing 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  in  establishing  princi- 
ples of  law. 

I  know  that  vast  problems  remain — conflicts 
between  great  powers,  conflicts  between  small 
neighbors,  disagreements  over  disarmament, 
persistence  of  ancient  wrongs  in  the  area  of 
human  rights,  residual  problems  of  colonialism, 
and  all  the  rest.  But  men  and  nations,  working 
apart,  created  these  problems;  and  men  and  na- 
tions, working  together,  must  solve  them. 

They  can  solve  them  with  the  help  of  this 
organization  when  all  members  make  it  a  work- 
shop for  constructive  action  and  not  a  forum 
for  abuse,  when  all  members  seek  its  help  in 
settling  their  own  disputes  as  well  as  the  dis- 
putes of  others,  when  all  members  meet  their 
financial  obligations  to  it,  and  when  all  mem- 
bers recognize  that  no  nation  and  no  party  and 
no  single  system  can  control  the  future  of  man. 

The  Problems  of  Hunger,  Poverty,  and  Disease 

When  I  entered  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  27  years  ago,  it  was  my  very  great  priv- 
ilege to  work  closely  with  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  As  a  Member  of  Congress 
I  worked  with  him  to  bring  about  a  profound 
but  peaceful  revolution.  That  peaceful  revo- 
lution brought  help  and  hope  to  the  one-third 
of  our  nation  that  was  then  "ill-housed,  ill-clad, 
ill-nourished." 


We  helped  our  working  men  and  women  ob- 
tain more  jobs,  and  we  helped  them  obtain  bet- 
ter wages.  We  helped  our  farmers  to  own  and 
improve  their  own  land,  and  conserve  their  soil 
and  water,  and  electrify  their  farms. 

We  harnessed  the  powers  of  the  great  rivers, 
as  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  Lower  Colorado. 
We  encouraged  the  growth  of  cooperatives  and 
trade  unions.  We  curbed  the  excesses  of  pri- 
vate speculation.  We  built  homes  in  the  place 
of  city  slums,  and  we  extended  the  rights  of 
freedom  of  all  our  citizens. 

Now,  on  the  world  scale  the  time  has  come, 
as  it  came  to  America  30  years  ago,  for  a  new 
era  of  hope — hope  and  progress  for  that  one- 
third  of  mankind  that  is  still  beset  by  hunger, 
poverty,  and  disease. 

In  my  travels  on  behalf  of  my  country  and 
President  Kennedy  I  have  seen  too  much  of 
misery  and  despair  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Latin 
America.  I  have  seen  too  often  the  ravages  of 
hunger  and  tapeworm  and  tuberculosis,  and 
the  scabs  and  scars  on  too  many  children  who 
have  too  little  health  and  no  hope. 

I  think  that  you  and  I  and  our  countries  and 
this  organization  can,  and  must,  do  something 
about  these  conditions.  I  am  not  speaking  here 
of  a  new  way  of  life  to  be  imposed  by  any  single 
nation.  I  am  speaking  of  a  higher  standard 
of  living  to  be  inspired  by  these  United  Na- 
tions. It  will  not  be  achieved  through  some 
hopeful  resolution  in  this  Assembly  but  through 
a  peaceful  revolution  in  the  world,  through  a 
recommitment  of  all  our  members,  rich  and 
poor,  and  strong  and  weak,  whatever  their  lo- 
cation or  their  ideology,  to  the  basic  principles 
of  human  welfare  and  of  human  dignity. 

In  this  effort  the  United  States  will  do  its 
full  share.  In  addition  to  bilateral  aid  we  have 
with  great  satisfaction  assisted  in  recent  years 
in  the  emergence  and  the  improvement  of  inter- 
national developmental  institutions,  both  within 
and  without  this  organization. 

We  favor  the  steady  improvement  of  collec- 
tive machinery  for  helping  the  less  developed 
nations  build  modern  societies.  We  favor  an 
international  aid  program  that  is  international 
in  practice  as  well  as  purpose.  Every  nation 
must  do  its  share.  All  United  Nations  members 
can  do  better.  We  ran  act  more  often  together. 
We  can  build  together  a  much  better  world. 
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The  Greatest  of  Common  Tasks 

The  greatest  of  human  problems,  and  the 
greatest  of  our  common  tasks,  is  to  keep  the 
peace  and  save  the  future.  All  that  we  have 
built  in  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  all  that  we 
plan  to  do  toward  a  better  life  for  all,  will  be 
in  vain  if  our  feet  should  slip,  or  our  vision 
falter,  and  our  hopes  end  in  another  world- 
wide war.  If  there  is  one  commitment  more 
than  any  other  that  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
you  today,  it  is  my  unswerving  commitment  to 
the  keeping  and  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
peace.  Peace  is  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles, 
and  it  must  be  taken  one  step  at  a  time. 

We  know  what  we  want :  The  United  States 
wants  to  see  the  cold  war  end;  we  want  to  see 
it  end  once  and  for  all.  The  United  States 
wants  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  nations  not  now  possessing  them. 
The  United  States  wants  to  press  on  with  arms 
control  and  reduction.  The  United  States 
wants  to  cooperate  with  all  the  members  of  this 
organization  to  conquer  everywhere  the  ancient 
enemies  of  mankind — hunger,  and  disease,  and 
ignorance.  The  United  States  wants  sanity, 
and  security,  and  peace  for  all,  and  above  all. 

President  Kennedy,  I  am  sure,  would  regard 
as  his  best  memorial  the  fact  that  in  his  3  years 
as  President  the  world  became  a  little  safer  and 
the  way  ahead  became  a  little  brighter.  To  the 
protection  and  the  enlargement  of  this  new  hope 
for  peace,  I  pledge  my  country  and  its 
Government. 

My  friends  and  fellow  citizens  of  the  world, 
soon  you  will  return  to  your  homelands.  I  hope 
you  will  take  with  you  my  gratitude  for  your 
generosity  in  hearing  me  so  late  in  the  session. 
I  hope  you  will  convey  to  your  countrymen  the 
gratitude,  of  all  Americans  for  the  companion- 
ship of  sorrow  which  you  shared  with  us  in  your 
messages  of  the  last  few  weeks.  And  I  hope  that 
you  will  tell  them  that  the  United  States  of 
America,  sobered  by  tragedy,  united  in  sorrow, 
renewed  in  spirit,  faces  the  New  Year  deter- 
mined that  world  peace,  civil  rights,  and  human 
welfare  become  not  an  illusion  but  a  reality. 

Man's  age-old  hopes  remain  our  goal — that 
this  world,  under  God,  can  be  safe  for  diversity, 
and  free  from  hostility,  and  a  better  place  for 
our  children  and  for  all  generations  in  the  years 


to  come.  And  therefore  any  man  and  any  na- 
tion that  seeks  peace  and  hates  war,  and  is  will- 
ing to  fight  the  good  fight  against  hunger  and 
disease  and  ignorance  and  misery,  will  find  the 
United  States  of  America  by  their  side,  willing 
to  walk  with  them — walk  with  them  every  step 
of  the  way. 


Secretary  Rusk  Participates 
in  "CBS  Reports"  Program 

On  December  18  Secretary  Rusk  was  one  of 
four  Cabinet  members  x  to  appear  on  a  "CBS 
Reports'''  television  program  entitled  "John  F. 
Kennedy:  The  View  From  the  Cabinet"  a 
group  of  separate  interviews  in  which  the  par- 
ticipants gave  their  impressions  of  the  late 
President  and  commented  on  domestic  and  in- 
ternational events.  Following  are  Secretary 
Rusk's  remarks  made  during  the  early  portion 
of  the  program  and  his  interview  with  Marvin 
Kalb,  CBS  State  Department  correspondent. 

Press  release  633  dated  December  18 

Impressions  of  President  Kennedy 

I  think  the  President's  interest  was  almost 
all-consuming.  As  you  know,  he  was  a  great 
reader.  He  had  unlimited  curiosity.  And  he 
felt  very  intensely  about  what  I  have  called  un- 
finished business :  What  ought  we  to  be  doing 
today  that  we  haven't  done  as  a  nation?  What 
can  we  do  to  anticipate  a  crisis,  forestall  it, 
head  it  off?  What  can  we  do  to  help  another 
country  get  on  with  its  pressing  problems? 

These  were  the  brooding  concerns. 

I  think  that  he  was  impatient  about  hack- 
neyed phrases;  he  was  impatient  about  stereo- 
typed ideas.  He  was  ready  to  put  all  the  ideas 
out  on  the  table  and  look  at  them.  Is  this  really 
so?    Does  this  really  make  sense? 


1  The  other  participants  were  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Douglas  Dillon.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  and  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz. 
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President  Kennedy  had,  with  his  youth  and 
freshness  and  vigor  and  sense  of  commitment, 
almost  more  than  we  knew,  established  a  per- 
sonal relationship  between  himself  and  ordinary 
people  in  so  many  countries.  Therefore  this  as- 
sassination came  as  a  very  deep  shock,  and  the 
reaction  to  this  from  all  over  the  world  was  one 
of  the  very  moving  aspects  of  this  recent 
tragedy. 

I  think  the  reaction  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  the  resilience  of  our  constitutional  system, 
the  way  in  which  we  pulled  ourselves  together, 
the  way  in  which  partisan  considerations  were 
temporarily  set  aside  to  give  support  to  a  new 
President,  the  way  in  which  he  picked  up  and 
immediately  carried  on  with  the  great  stream 
of  American  policy,  this  was  all  very  impres- 
sive and  encouraging  to  people  in  other  coun- 
tries. But  I  will  have  to  say  that  the  double 
tragedy  in  Dallas,  including  the  murder  of  the 
murderer,  was  a  great  shock  to  people  as  well 
and  has  damaged  us  right  around  the  world, 
too. 

My  chief  impression  of  President  Kennedy 
is  that  he  had  a  deep  sense,  as  you  know  from 
his  statements  and  his  demeanor,  of  the  great 
tradition  of  freedom  in  this  country.  He  knew  a 
lot  about  our  past  and  our  commitments.  But 
he  also  had  an  intense  commitment  to  the 
future.  He  felt  himself  a  young  man,  as  he  was, 
born  in  this  century,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
whose  primary  concern  was  in  building  a  decent 
world  for  the  future.  So  this  combination  of  a 
sense  of  the  past  and  concern  for  the  future  was 
his  dominant  theme. 


Interview  With  Marvin  Kalb 

In  one  sense  President  Eisenhower  in  his  sec- 
ond term,  and  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  faced  problems  that  no  other 
American  President  has  ever  had  to  face,  be- 
cause in  the  middle  1950's  there  came  into  being 
a  massive  nuclear  strike  capability  in  both  di- 
rections— the  Soviet  Union  achieved  one.  That 
is,  a  nuclear  war  became  an  operational 
prospect. 

President  Kennedy  once  remarked  that  do- 
mestic issues  can  only  defeat  you  in  an  election 


but   foreign    policy    issues  can   incinerate  the 
Northern  Hemisphere. 

This  is  the  overriding  responsibility  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  a  Chairman 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  a  chief  of  state  of  our 
principal  allies,  because  we  must  manage 
our  affairs  to  protect  our  vital  interests,  to  re- 
solve our  differences  without  that  kind  of  de- 
struction if  possible.  And  that  takes  concern 
and  personal  attention,  vigilance,  and  dedica- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  sure  that  President  Johnson 
is  fully  committed  to  this  overriding  problem 
of  his  lonely  responsibility. 

I  would  think  that  at  the  present  time  the 
overriding  question  is  East-West  relations, 
what  is  happening  in  the  Communist  world, 
and  what  does  that  mean  in  terms  of  relations 
between  the  Communist  world  and  the  free 
world — the  Western  World. 

We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  dialog  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peiping.  How  is  that  going 
to  come  out?  It  looks  very  real.  The  issues 
seem  to  be  very  deep.  And  the  issues  that  they 
are  debating  between  themselves  are  of  some 
consequence  for  us,  this  issue  as  between  peace- 
ful coexistence  on  the  one  side  and  militancy 
on  the  other. 

The  developments  in  Eastern  Europe  are  of 
great  interest  here,  indicating  that  we  are  in  a 
period  of  change.  These  Eastern  European 
Communist  countries  have  been  moving  to  im- 
prove their  relations  with  Western  Europe  as 
though  this  were  expressing  some  of  that  nos- 
talgic feeling  to  restore  their  connections  with 
the  great  centers  of  Western  civilization  that 
they  were  in  touch  with  over  so  many  decades. 
And  some  of  that  involves  improvement  of 
their  relations  with  the  United  States.  This  is 
important. 

The  "hot  line,"  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty— 
a  very  significant  step— the  resolution  in  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  supported 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
ban  weapons  of  mass  destruction  from  orbit  in 
outer  space — these  are  significant  steps. 

There  are  some  common  interests  that  are 
coming  to  be  better  recognized.  For  example, 
the  common  interest  to  avoid  a  thermonuclear 
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war  throughout  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the 
common  interest  in  getting  on  with  some  of  the 
unfinished  business  that  we  have  with  regard 
to  our  own  people,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Are  you  talking  about  civil  rights? 

A.  I  am  thinking  of,  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  consumer  interest  in  improving  their 
standards  of  living.  As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, in  a  material  sense  I  would  think  of 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  school- 
rooms we  need  today,  and  all  the  other  things 
we  need  for  the  equipment  of  our  society  for  its 
great  tasks.  And  I  would  certainly  mention 
civil  rights  in  this  regard. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  speaking  now  as  a 
native  of  Georgia;  so  this  is  apparently  a  deeply 
personal  problem  as  xoell? 

A.  Well,  I  am  a  Georgian.  I  think  there  are 
many  Georgians  who  think  as  I  do  on  this 
matter,  but  I  wouldn't  pretend  to  be  a  spokes- 
man for  everyone  in  that  State.  No,  this  is  a 
personal  matter  for  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  personal  matter  that  goes  into 
one's  own  personal  commitments  in  morality. 

We  have  a  basic  national  commitment  on  this 
question  which  to  me  is  utterly  fundamental  to 
our  constitutional  system  and  to  our  concepts 
of  freedom.  And  until  we  meet  these  commit- 
ments, our  voice  is  muted  abroad. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  there  is  not  dis- 
crimination in  many  other  countries.  There  is 
such  discrimination.  But  more  is  expected  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  looked  upon  as  a 
leader.  They  are  watching  us.  The  klieg  lights 
are  upon  us.  And  when  we  fail  to  meet  our 
commitments,  this  has  a  major  impact  in  other 
countries. 

Q.  Do  you  feel,  sir,  that  there  has  been  in 
that  case  considerable  exaggeration  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problem  betioeen  France  and  the 
United  States? 

A.  I  think  the  news,  for  a  quite  understand- 
able and  natural  reason,  tends  to  concentrate 
on  points  of  difference.  I  don't  suppose  that 
you  can  stimulate  much  public  interest  over 
serenity,  or  agreement. 

We  are  cooperating  with  our  allies,  including 


France,  on  a  very  considerable  number  of  mat- 
ters at  any  given  time.  And  we  are  inclined  in 
our  governmental  relations,  and  on  both  sides, 
not  to  exaggerate  issues  beyond  their  real 
value — to  talk  them  out,  talk  them  over  again, 
to  see  where  we  might  go  on  particular  prob- 
lems, but  not  to  let  these  discussions  eat  into 
or  erode  the  basic  commitments  of  the  alliance 
to  each  other  in  the  face  of  external  threats. 

I  think  Moscow  indeed  understands  this  un- 
derlying unity  of  the  alliance  on  matters  that 
may  affect  Moscow. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  Soviet  Union,  sir, 
one  of  the  things  that  people  credited  President 
Kennedy  with  was  establishing  some  kind  of 
strange  rapport  with  Premier  Khrushchev — 
that  there  seemed  to  be  considerable  respect 
that  one  had  for  the  other,  a  respect  based  ob- 
viously upon  a  rather  profound  understanding 
of  the  interests  of  either  side.  Do  you  feel, 
since  this  seems  to  be  a  personal  thing  and  not 
just  betioeen  the  positions  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Premier  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  President  Johnson  can  carry  on 
this  line  of  rapport  or  accommodation,  what- 
ever the  right  word  might  be? 

A.  I  think  so,  because  of  the  responsibilities 
these  two  men  carry.  I  think  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  fate  of  the  world  does  relate  very 
definitely  to  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  heads  of  the 
two  greatest  nuclear  powers,  for  example. 

So  that  I  think  you  will  find  that  President 
Johnson  and  Chairman  Khrushchev  will  want 
to  keep  these  contacts  open  through  diplomacy, 
whatever  means  are  suitable,  because  the  issues 
are  too  great,  the  stakes  are  too  great,  to  be 
able  to  afford  a  break  in  contact  between  those 
who  are  carrying  such  heavy  responsibilities. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  contact  could  be 
strengthened  by  personal  encounters? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, as  well  as  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  on  summit  meetings  is  pretty 
much  the  same,  that  if  a  summit  meeting  could 
contribute  significantly  to  agreement  on  im- 
portant matters,  these  matters  could  be  pre- 
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pared  in  advance  so  that  you  could  have  some 
assurance  that  such  a  meeting  could  produce 
good  results,  that  such  a  meeting  of  course  is 
always  possible,  but  that  a  meeting  which  sim- 
ply registers  disagreement  or  accentuates  dif- 
ferences has  in  it  some  elements  of  danger  that 
might  best  be  avoided. 

So  I  think  that  the  normal  processes  of  di- 
plomacy will  be  at  work  and  that  summitry  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  habitual  practice  in  this 
relationship. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  feel  that  the  United 
States  is  now  internally,  domestically,  mature 
enough  to  have  the  staying  power  to  live  with 
long-range  problems  such  as  building  up  the 
democratic  spirit  in  Latin  America,  the  long, 
tortuous  relations  that  are  undoubtedly  ahead 
of  us  w-ith  Communist  China?  Do  we  have  the 
maturity  to  live  with  these  long-range  problems 
and  come  up  looking  good? 

A.  I  have  complete  confidence  in  the  readi- 
ness and  the  willingness  of  the  American  people 
to  do  what  has  to  be  done,  and  I  think  what  we 
need  to  do  is  find  a  way  to  explain  in  detail,  with 
all  the  seriousness  that  is  involved  in  the  issues, 
what  the  stakes  are  in  this  present  situation  and 
to  ask  for  their  support. 

After  all,  the  performance  of  the  American 
people  during  and  since  World  War  II  has  been 
very  impressive.  We  made  a  national  decision 
to  involve  ourselves  in  the  fate  of  the  world  be- 
cause among  other  things  our  own  fate  was 
deeply  involved  in  what  happens  elsewhere. 

For  example,  we  are  having  some  difficulty,  as 
you  know,  with  foreign  aid.  We  have  almost 
a  million  men  in  uniform  outside  the  continen- 
tal United  States.  We  put  about  $50  billion  a 
year  into  our  defense  budget.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  the  American  people  are  not 
ready  to  spend  something  less  than  10  percent 
of  that  budget  to  try  to  get  this  job  done  with- 
out committing  those  men  to  combat  if  possible. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  continue  to  be  willing  to  work  for 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  and  I  think  it  is 
up  to  us  as  political  leaders  and  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  translate  that  readiness  into  the  neces- 
sary action  year  after  year. 


Of  course  we  get  tired;  of  course  there  are 
moments  of  frustration ;  of  course  we  get  impa- 
tient because  things  don't  move  as  fast  as  we 
should  like  to  see  them  move.  But  we  are  di fil- 
ing with  a  world  outside  our  own  borders  that 
we  can  influence ;  we  can't  control  it,  we  can't 
buy  it.  We  can't  buy  Latin  America  with  an 
Alliance  for  Progress  that  represents  2  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  of  Latin  America 
because  the  98  percent  is  theirs.  We  can't  buy 
other  countries  with  an  investment  that  repre- 
sents less  than  1  percent  of  our  own  gross  na- 
tional product. 

So  we  must  stay  at  it,  keep  the  unfinished 
business  in  front  of  us,  work  at  it,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  commit  the  reasonable  resources  that 
this  great  task  involves.  The  consequences  are 
so  utterly  costly  otherwise  that  there  is  no  real 
choice  in  front  of  us.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  American  people  are  prepared 
for  that  kind  of  effort  and  sacrifice  in  order  to 
build  a  decent  world,  rather  than  sacrifice  every- 
thing we  have  been  working  for  for  so  many 
generations  in  this  country. 

Q.  In  terms  of  the  maturity  of  the  state  as 
you  are  now  describing  it,  is  that  really  the  ex- 
planation for  the  remarkably  smooth — and  this 
is  a  description  applied  by  many  foreigners — 
the  remarkably  smooth  transition  from  the 
Kennedy  to  the  Johnson  administrations? 

A.  I  think  the  smoothness  of  that  transition 
depended  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  experi- 
ence and  the  understanding  and  the  tact  and  the 
energy  of  President  Johnson,  who  suddenly  had 
thrust  upon  him,  under  the  most  tragic  of  cir- 
cumstances, an  awful  and  lonely  responsibility. 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  also  can  be  attributed 
to  the  steadiness  of  the  American  people  them- 
selves, their  readiness  to  respond  to  their  new 
leader,  and  the  attitude  of  support  and  good 
wishes  which  came  to  him  from  all  directions, 
with  partisanship  left  aside — from  the  congres- 
sional leaders  and  from  party  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle — because  the  national  interest 
required  us  to  draw  together  at  such  a  moment, 
and  the  nation  did  draw  together. 

This  is  something  I  think  that  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  will  not  forget  for  a  very 
longtime. 
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U.S.  Reiterates  Allied  Right 
of  Free  Access  to  Berlin 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
cerning the  floio  of  traffic  on  the  autobahn  be- 
tween West  Germany  and  Berlin. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  18 

Press  release  630  dated  December  18 

In  connection  with  the  note  of  November  21 
from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  the 
United  States  Government  wishes  to  make  clear 
that  the  convoy  procedures  now  in  force,  as 
communicated  to  Soviet  representatives  in 
Germany  on  October  29,  are  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  orderly  and  safe  flow  of  traffic  on  the 
autobahn.  The  United  States,  British  and 
French  convoys  of  November  4  and  5  followed 
these  procedures,  as  have  subsequent  convoys. 

The  basic  Allied  right  of  free  and  unrestricted 
access  to  Berlin  is  in  no  way  limited  by  pro- 
cedures used  since  the  summer  of  1945,  which 
have  been  intended  solely  to  insure  orderly  and 
safe  autobahn  traffic. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  21 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.K.  is 
instructed  to  state  the  following  in  connection  with 
the  note  of  the  U.S.A.  Embassy  of  November  G.1 

The  Soviet  Government  rejects  as  without  basis  the 
protest  by  the  U.S.A.  Government  concerning  the  de- 
tention on  November  4  at  the  Soviet  control  point  at 
Marienborn  of  the  American  military  convoy  headed 
for  West  Berlin.  The  Soviet  Government  deems  it 
necessary  to  stress  that  the  above-mentioned  detention 
of  the  American  convoy  was  brought  about  exclusively 
by  the  attempt  by  American  military  personnel  to  vio- 
late the  existing  procedure  for  the  transit  of  person- 
nel through  the  Soviet  control  point. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  the  U.S.A.  Govern- 
ment that  in  the  summer  of  1945  it  was  agreed  by  the 
Commanders  of  the  Allied  Powers  that  "the  protection, 
supervision  maintenance  (komendantskaya  sluzhba), 
and  control  (regulirovaniye)"  on  the  highways  used 
by  personnel  of  the  garrisons  of  the  Three  Powers  in 
West  Berlin,  are  carried  out  by  the  Soviet  forces.  In 
the  course  of  many  years  there  were  no  difficulties  at 


'For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  25,  1963,  p.  818. 


the  control  points  in  connection  with  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  powers  by  the  Soviet  military  authorities, 
until  these  kinds  of  complications  were  artificially 
created  by  the  American  side. 

The  U.S.  Government,  as  evident  from  its  note, 
refers  to  instructions  issued  by  the  American  mili- 
tary authorities  for  the  commanders  of  American 
convoys  traveling  to  and  from  West  Berlin  through 
the  Soviet  control  points.  But  these  instructions  are 
in  no  degree  valid  for  the  Soviet  military  authorities. 
And  in  general  completely  unfounded  are  the  claims 
of  the  American  authorities  to  establish  at  their  own 
discretion  the  range  of  obligations  and  the  manner 
of  operation  of  the  Soviet  military  authorities  in 
processing  American  military  personnel  at  the  control 
points.  Naturally,  if  internal  instructions  for  Amer- 
ican troops  have  the  aim  of  introducing  proper  order 
into  the  activities  of  the  American  military  personnel, 
then  this  could  only  be  welcomed.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  is  fully  obvious  that  these  instructions  cannot 
serve  such  an  end  insofar  as  they  violate  one  part 
or  another  of  the  existing  procedure  for  checking  mili- 
tary personnel  of  the  Three  Western  Powers  at  the 
control  points. 

In  its  note  the  U.S.A.  Embassy  notes  that  French 
and  English  military  convoys  on  November  5  passed 
through  the  control  points  on  the  Berlin-Marienborn 
autobahn  without  any  delay.  In  fact,  no  friction  or 
difficulty  arose  during  the  processing  of  these  convoys 
since  the  commanders  of  the  French  and  English  con- 
voys conducted  themselves  in  accordance  with  existing 
procedures,  presented  their  personnel  for  checking, 
and  took  measures  in  order  that  control  could  be 
accomplished  without  hindrance  and  quickly.  How- 
ever U.S.  military  personnel  attempted  to  avoid  going 
through  the  same  control  procedure  even  after  the 
French  and  English  convoys  went  through  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  Americans.  Only  three  hours  after 
the  French  convoy  was  checked  did  the  American 
military  personnel  finally  announce  their  agreement  to 
go  through  the  same  check.  And  then  the  American 
convoy  was  able  to  proceed  to  West  Berlin  without 
hindrance. 

It  is  clear  from  what  is  stated  that  in  fact  the  Amer- 
ican side  deliberately  created  an  incident  for  no  pur- 
pose, and  then  itself  protests. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  is  hidden  behind  the 
repeated  attempts  of  the  American  military  author- 
ities to  violate  the  existing  rules  for  the  passage  of  the 
military  convoys  of  the  U.S.A.  through  the  Soviet  con- 
trol points  in  Marienborn  and  Nowawes.  What  is  it — 
insufficient  discipline  of  American  troops  or  conscious 
actions  by  those  interested  in  maintaining  international 
tensions  in  conjunction  with  the  absence  of  a  German 
peace  settlement  and,  as  result  of  this,  a  continuing  ab- 
normal situation  in  West  Berlin,  namely  actions  di- 
rected at  complicating  the  situation  on  the  lines  of 
communication  which  the  American  garrison  in  West 
Berlin  continues  to  use? 
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If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
not  striving  to  create  incidents  such  as  that  which  took 
place  at  the  Soviet  control  point  at  Marienboru,  then  It 
remains  only  for  It  to  give  proper  instructions  to  Its 
appropriate  military  representatives  and  not  to  permit 
a  situation  In  which  some  irresponsible  American  officer 
by  his  own  actions  could  provoke  dangerous  incidents. 
The  Soviet  Government  expects  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  take  measures  which 
will  put  an  end  to  the  regrettable  acts  of  American  mili- 
tary personnel.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  like  to  warn  that  all  responsibility  for 
possible  undesirable  consequences  of  violation  by  the 
American  troops  of  the  control  procedures  at  the  Soviet 
control  points  will  lie  wholly  with  the  American  side 


Four  American  Hostages  Released 
by  Bolivian  Miners 

Department  Statement * 

Ambassador  Douglas  Henderson  has  in- 
formed the  Department  that  the  hostages  be- 
ing held  by  the  Siglo  Veinte  miners  have  been 
released  and  are  now  en  route  to  Ornro.  They 
•were  escorted  by  the  Archbishop  of  La  Paz, 
Abel  Antezana,  and  United  States  Vice  Con- 
sul Charles  Thomas.  The  Ambassador  reports 
that  the  four  American  hostages  are  well  and 
will  spend  the  night  in  Oruro,  returning  to  La 
Paz  tomorrow  morning. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  have 
followed  this  situation  closely,  and  all  who 
have  dealt  with  this  trying  situation  have 
shared  the  fears  and  preoccupations  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  these  men  who  were  in  no  way  involved 
in  the  dispute  between  the  Government  of  Bo- 
livia and  certain  mine  union  leaders. 

Many  individuals  and  organizations  have 
contributed  to  the  efforts  which  have  finally 
brought  about  the  release  of  the  hostages.  In 
particular  these  negotiations  were  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  through  the  efforts  of 
President  [Victor]  Paz  [Estenssoro]  and  his 
Government  acting  in  close  cooperation  with 
our  Ambassador. 


President  Outlines  Latin  American 
Policy  in  Letter  to  Mr.  Mann 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  Thomas  C.  Mann,  UjS.  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico. 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  15 

December  15,  1963. 

Dear  Ambassador  Mann  :  I  want  you  to  know 
how  gratified  I  am  by  your  response  to  my  re- 
quest that  you  leave  your  important  position  in 
Mexico  and  come  home  to  take  up  the  tasks  we 
have  discussed.1 

I  have  asked  you,  in  addition  to  your  duties  as 
Assistant  Secretary,  to  undertake  the  coordina- 
tion and  direction  of  all  policies  and  programs 
of  the  United  States  government,  economic, 
social  and  cultural,  relating  to  Latin  America. 
There  can  be  no  illusion  that  the  work  will  be 
easy.  But,  as  I  told  you,  next  to  keeping  the 
peace — and  maintaining  the  strength  and  vital- 
ity which  makes  freedom  secure — no  work  is 
more  important  for  our  generation  of  Amer- 
icans than  our  work  in  this  hemisphere. 

I  am  sure  you  share  my  pride  in  the  accom- 
plishments to  date;  my  deep  gratitude  to  the 
loyal  and  dedicated  United  States  officials — 
and  the  officials  of  other  governments  in  the 
hemisphere — who  have  made  this  possible ;  and 
to  the  Congress  for  its  vision  in  authorizing  and 
financing  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

I  know  that  you  share  my  determination  to 
press  to  full  realization  the  visions  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Kennedy  of  an  Ameri- 
can community  of  Nations  moving  forward  to- 
gether in  progress  and  freedom. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  partnership  in 
which  each  free  American  republic  has  a  part 
to  play  together.  "We  must  find  ways  to  ex- 
pand education,  health,  and  low-cost  housing 
facilities;  we  must  find  ways  to  help  govern- 
ments increase  revenues  by  tax  reforms  and,  at 
the  same  time,  maintain  an  adequate  and  sus- 


1  Released  to  the  press  on  Dec.  16  by  Robert  J.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Department  press  officer.  For  text  of  a 
White  House  statement  of  Dec.  8,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec. 
30,  1963.  p.  998. 


'Mr.  Mann's  nomination  as  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  was  confirmed  on  Dec.  19.  At  a  press  con- 
ference on  Dec.  18  President  Johnson  announced  that 
Mr.  Mann  would  also  serve  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President ;  on  Dec.  27  Mr.  Mann  was  also  named  U.S. 
Coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
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tained  rate  of  economic  growth;  we  must  find 
ways  to  bring  about  land  reform  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  increase  agricultural  production. 
Job  opportunities  must  be  expanded  and  edu- 
cational and  health  facilities  and  low-cost 
housing  must  be  provided.  Social  justice  is  a 
goal  for  which  we  must  constantly  strive. 

All  of  the  American  nations  must  market 
their  resources  and  devote  themselves  to  find- 
ing ways  to  bring  the  strength  of  those  resources 
to  the  task  at  hand. 

I  want  you  to  work  closely  with  private 
United  States  groups  and  institutions  carrying 
out  activities  in  Latin  America.  These  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  the  AFL-CIO,  religious 
and  charitable  groups,  cooperatives  and  the  pri- 
vate business  sector,  which  can  make  the  sig- 
nificant contribution  envisaged  in  the  Punta  del 
Este  Charter. 

You  will  find  many  outstanding  public  ser- 
vants throughout  our  Government  who  will  help 
you  in  your  difficult  task.    You  can  count  on 
my  intense  interest  and  complete  support. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


of  the  United  States  Government  to  discourage 
such  trade. 

Under  the  amendment  to  the  present  policy, 
persons  who  control  vessels  which  because  of 
charters  already  entered  into  have  gone  or  may 
go  to  Cuba  may  give  assurance  that  such  vessels 
will  be  excluded  from  calls  at  Cuba  as  quickly 
as  the  terms  of  the  charter  permit,  and  that  all 
other  vessels  under  their  control  would  be  kept 
from  calling  at  Cuba.  If  this  assurance  is  satis- 
factory to  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
may  then  agree  to  remove  vessels  which  have 
called  at  Cuba  from  the  Commerce  Department 
list  as  any  such  vessel  is  withdrawn  from  the 
Cuba  trade. 

If  any  assurance  given  in  accordance  with  this 
amendment  is  determined  to  be  untrue  or  has 
not  been  complied  with,  all  ships  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  persons  making  such  an  assurance 
will  immediately  be  declared  ineligible  for  the 
carriage  of  United  States  Government-financed 
cargoes  from  United  States  ports. 


U.S.  Repeats  Warning 
on  Travel  to  Cuba 


U.S.  Approves  Amendment 
to  Cuban  Shipping  Policy 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  629  dated  December  16 

The  United  States  Government  has  approved 
an  amendment  to  its  Cuban  shipping  policy 
which  is  expected  to  result  in  a  substantial  addi- 
tional reduction  over  the  next  12  to  15  months 
of  the  number  of  those  free-world  ships  now 
calling  at  Cuba. 

The  present  policy  provides  that  United 
States  Government-financed  cargoes  will  not  be 
shipped  from  United  States  ports  on  foreign 
flag  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with  Cuba.  The 
Commerce  Department  maintains  a  list  of  such 
ineligible  vessels.  In  its  original  form  the  policy 
provided  for  the  removal  of  a  vessel  from  this 
list  when  its  owners  gave  satisfactory  assurance 
that  no  ships  under  their  control  would  from 
the  date  of  the  assurance  be  employed  in  the 
Cuba  trade,  so  long  as  it  remained  the  policy 


Press  release  640  dated  December  21 

Since  January  16,  1961,  it  has  been  unlawful 
for  Americans  to  travel  to  Cuba  without  a  pass- 
port specifically  validated  for  such  travel.1 
This  prohibition  should  be  understood  by  all 
Americans. 

The  limitation  on  travel  to  Cuba  is  based  on 
a  number  of  factors.  Primary  among  them  is 
the  joint  effort  by  the  United  States  and  other 
American  Republics  to  check  the  efforts  of  the 
Castro  regime  to  subvert  other  countries  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Since  the  informal  meeting  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  the  American  Republics  in  October 
1962  -  when  special  consideration  was  given  to 
the  dangers  of  travel  to  Cuba  for  subversive 
training,  the  American  governments  have  been 
cooperating  through  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  to  develop  and  carry  out  measures 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  1961,  p. 
178. 

3  For  text  of  a  final  communique  issued  on  Oct  3, 
1962,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  22, 1962,  p.  598. 
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for  the  control  of  travel  to  that  country.  The 
governments  of  the  hemisphere  have  reluctantly 
taken  these  steps  to  limit  the  travel  of  their 
citizens,  but  they  are  necessary  defensive  meas- 
ures against  the  continuing  attempts  by  the 
Castro  regime  and  its  agents  to  subvert  and  de- 
stroy the  free  institutions  of  our  neighboring 
American  Republics. 

Under  present  conditions  the  prohibition 
against  unauthorized  travel  to  Cuba  is,  there- 
fore, an  essential  part  of  this  country's  foreign 
policy.  Any  United  States  citizen  who  travels 
to  Cuba  without  a  specifically  validated  pass- 
port has  both  violated  the  law  and  directly  im- 
paired the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

Persons  with  a  legitimate  need  to  travel  to 


Cuba  may  submit  their  passports  for  validation 
in  accordance  with  the  Depart  incut's  practice. 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  infor- 
mation that  several  groups  of  American  citizens 
may  be  planning  to  travel  to  Cuba  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  without  specifically  vali- 
dated passports.  Criminal  penalties  are  pro- 
vided under  existing  law  to  prevent  such  travel. 
Indictments  are  now  pending  against  persons 
on  the  charge  that  they  traveled  to  Cuba  last 
summer  without  passports  specifically  validated 
for  that  purpose. 

Persons  who  may  consider  engaging  in  such 
travel  should  be  on  notice  that  if  they  do  so, 
their  passports  will  be  withdrawn  and  they  may 
be  subject  to  criminal  prosecution. 


United  States  Policy  Toward  Communist  China 


by  Roger  Hilsman 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  x 


I  am  honored  to  be  invited  to  this  distin- 
guished forum.  Here  in  San  Francisco  you 
stand  at  the  gateway  to  the  problems  and 
promise  of  the  Pacific.  As  one  currently  re- 
sponsible for  dealing  with  the  problems  and 
furthering  the  promise  of  this  region,  I  feel  a 
special  obligation  to  you. 

Asia  is  not  on  fire ;  but  portions  of  it  smolder 
with  each  morning's  headlines — a  new  South 
Viet-Nam  government  struggling  to  defeat 
Communist  terrorism,  Indonesia  in  a  period  of 
"confrontation"  with  the  new  Malaysia,  Cam- 
bodia seeking  an  altered  power  balance  between 
East  and  West  to  preserve  its  neutrality  and 
independence,  and  many  lesser  conflicts. 

I  could  focus  today  on  any  one  of  these  prob- 
lems, and  our  time  would  be  too  little  to  do  it 


1  Address  made  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  at 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Dec.  13  (press  release  618 
dated  Dec.  12). 


justice.  For  the  passions  of  nationalism — at  its 
best  and  at  its  most  vexing — are  at  floodtide  in 
much  of  Asia.  And  out  of  the  interaction  of 
these  passions  and  the  threat  of  Communist 
aggression  are  emerging  new  national  iden- 
tities and  new  national  purposes. 

Of  course,  the  paradox  of  nation  building  is 
that  the  ultimate  guarantee  of  its  success  lies 
in  the  capacity  of  national  leaders  to  transcend 
parochial  nationalism  and  to  understand  the 
interdependence  of  all  peoples.  How  to  bring 
peaceful  regional  cooperation  out  of  conflicting 
national  revolutions — that  is  the  key  question. 

In  the  Far  East  that  question  has  a  special 
significance.  For  the  evolution  of  each  Asian 
state  is  taking  place  today  under  the  long  shad- 
ows cast  by  China — by  the  China  of  history  that 
was  for  so  long  the  matrix  of  East  Asian  civili- 
zation, and  by  the  mainland  China  of  today, 
the  torchbearer  of  a  rigid  totalitarian  ideology 
that  threatens  all  its  neighbors. 
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For  Americans,  China  presents  a  special 
problem  in  history.  We  first  met  Chinese  civili- 
zation late  in  the  decay  of  its  imperial  splendor. 
For  a  century  we  sent  out  to  China  our  traders, 
our  missionaries,  our  educators,  our  doctors,  and 
our  good  will.  In  the  turmoil  that  followed  the 
Chinese  revolution  of  1911  we  felt  a  special 
kinship  with  China's  culture  and  people.  In 
World  War  II  we  became  the  stanchest  of  allies. 

Yet  our  involvement  with  China,  while  in- 
tense, was  not  wholly  real;  it  was  fed  by  illu- 
sions as  well  as  good  will.  We  knew  little — and 
understood  less — of  imperial  China's  strength 
and  unity.  We  had  little  understanding  of  the 
ferment  and  weakness  created  by  the  collapse 
of  the  Confucian  state.  And  we  were  little 
aware  of  the  depth  and  fervor  of  Chinese  na- 
tionalism in  reaction  to  a  sense  of  repeated 
humiliation  at  the  hands  of  the  West. 

As  a  result  Americans  were  totally  unpre- 
pared for  the  tragedy  of  the  Chinese  revolu- 
tion :  its  capture  by  Marxism-Leninism  and  its 
transformation  into  a  fiercely  hostile  force — 
hostile  to  the  West  and  menacing  to  its  neigh- 
bors. Our  reaction  was  anger  and  disbelief,  a 
sense  of  personal  betrayal. 

Today,  14  years  have  passed  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Communist  government  in  Pei- 
ping.  It  is  time  to  take  stock — dispassion- 
ately— of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  problem 
we  face  in  our  efforts  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  a  peaceful  Far  East. 

U.S.  Does  Not  "Ignore"  China 

Let  me  begin  by  disposing  of  a  myth.  It  is 
frequently  charged  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  "ignoring"  China  and  its  700  million 
people. 

This  is  simply  untrue.  We  do  not  ignore  our 
ally,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
We  do  not  ignore  the  12  million  people  in  Tai- 
wan. Nor,  in  fact,  do  we  ignore  the  people  on 
the  mainland.  We  are  very  much  aware  of 
them,  and  we  have  a  deep  friendship  for  them. 
Nor,  finally,  do  we  ignore  the  Communist  leader- 
ship which  has  established  itself  on  the  main- 
land. We  meet  with  them  from  time  to  time, 
as  at  the  periodic  talks  between  our  ambassa- 
dors in  Warsaw.  We  should  like  to  be  less  ig- 
norant of  them  and  for  them  to  be  less  ignorant 


of  us.  To  this  end  we  have  been  striving  for 
years  to  arrange  an  exchange  of  correspondents ; 
but  we  have  been  put  off  with  the  assertion  that 
so  long  as  the  "principal  issue" — which  they  de- 
fine in  terms  of  their  absurd  charge  that  we  are 
"occupying"  Taiwan — is  unresolved,  there  can 
be  no  progress  on  "secondary  issues." 

If  we  have  not  persuaded  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  allow  an  exchange  of  correspondents 
and  to  lower  the  wall  of  secrecy  with  which  they 
surround  themselves,  we  have  nevertheless  spent 
considerable  effort  in  trying  to  understand  what 
manner  of  men  the  Chinese  Communists  are, 
what  are  their  ambitions,  and  what  are  the  prob- 
lems which  stand  in  their  way.  We  have  tried 
to  be  objective  and  to  see  to  it  that  dislike  of 
communism  does  not  becloud  our  ability  to  see 
the  facts. 

Failure  of  the  "Great  Leap  Forward" 

What  is  the  essence  of  our  analysis?  What 
sort  of  people  are  the  Chinese  Communists? 
What  kind  of  power  is  at  their  disposal? 

These  are  important  questions.  We  shall  be 
in  danger  if  we  let  our  policies  be  guided  by 
emotionalism  or  our  thought  processes  by 
cliches.  Our  policies  flow  from  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  and  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
prove  ourselves  properly  anti-Communist  by 
repeating  anti-Communist  phrases. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Chinese  Communist 
leaders  have  shown  themselves  to  be  danger- 
ously overconfident  and  wedded  to  outdated 
theories  but  pragmatic  when  their  existence  is 
threatened. 

Take  the  example  of  the  so-called  "great  leap 
forward"  of  1958-1960.  You  have  undoubtedly 
heard  that  it  was  a  catastrophe,  and  so  it  was. 
The  Chinese  Communist  leaders  did  not  under- 
stand the  laws  of  the  economically  possible,  and 
they  undertook  to  do  what  could  not  be  done. 
The  collapse  was  extraordinary.  Agriculture 
has  barely  regained  its  1957  level,  but  there  may 
be  70  million  more  mouths  to  feed.  Industrial 
production  fell  by  perhaps  one-half  between 
1959  and  1962.  The  Chinese  Communists  first 
blamed  the  weather,  then  blamed  the  Russians. 
But,  as  their  educated  men  must  know,  they  have 
above  all  else  to  blame  their  own  attempt  to  re- 
write economics.     I  am  still  astounded  at  the 
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arrogance  of  a  leadership  which  believed  that 
what  all  others  have  learned  about  economics 
was  wrong  and  that  it  had  by  some  flash  of 
illumination  come  upon  the  truth. 

The  failure  of  the  "great  leap"  is  not  the  only 
lesson  which  we  may  learn  from  this  period  of 
internal  crisis.  Though  the  economy  collapsed, 
the  regime  did  not.  Nor  was  its  authority  effec- 
tively challenged.  It  retained  firm  command  of 
the  instruments  of  control. 

Equally  important,  the  leaders  have  learned, 
and  publicly  admit,  that  it  will  take  generations 
before  China  becomes  a  modern  industrial 
power.  They  have  finally  shown  an  ability  to 
temper  their  grandiose  slogans  and  frenetic 
schemes. 

To  be  sure,  communism  has  yet  to  prove  that 
it  can  make  agriculture  work.  The  Commu- 
nists have  swallowed  their  Marxism  and  al- 
lowed the  return  of  small  private  plots,  but 
they  have  not  abandoned  collectivized  agricul- 
ture. This  dogmatic  contrariness  in  a  land 
which  is  still  overwhelmingly  agricultural  may 
yet  bring  them  even  greater  troubles.  More- 
over, recent  failures  have  eroded  the  morale  and 
discipline  of  the  movement. 

Nevertheless  the  Communists  did  correct  the 
most  dangerous  mistakes  of  the  "great  leap  for- 
ward." "When  their  survival  depended  upon 
it,  they  showed  flexibility  in  meeting  the  threat, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  present  likelihood  that  the  Communist  regime 
will  be  overthrown. 

A  second  major  fact  about  Communist  China's 
leaders  is  their  parochialism:  They  have  seen 
extraordinarily  little  of  the  outside  world,  and 
their  world  view  is  further  constricted  by  their 
ideology.  Thirty  to  forty  years  ago  they  took 
over  certain  Marxist  economic  assumptions  and 
Lenin's  technique  for  organizing  a  disciplined 
party.  To  these  Mao  Tse-tung  added  certain 
tactical  innovations.  Such  methods  worked  in 
their  struggle  for  power,  and  they  expect  them 
to  work  in  their  struggle  for  modernization.  I 
believe,  however,  that  there  are  men  at  the  sec- 
ond echelon  who  know  that  the  "great  leap  for- 
ward'' reflected  a  stubborn  addiction  to  theories 
which  do  not  work  in  a  modern  world.  Yet  I 
wonder  whether  the  leadership  has  absorbed  the 
same  lessons. 


These  are  the  "Marxist  puritans";  they  see 
all  the  world  as  a  conflict  between  unblemished 
good  and  unredeemable  evil.  Few  people  con- 
sider themselves  wrong  and  evil,  but  there  are 
very  few  people  on  earth  who  are  so  sublimely 
confident  as  are  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
that  they  are  always  right  and  good,  'liny 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  to  repre- 
sent the  "revolution."  Those  who  disagree  are 
automatically  wrong  and  evil.  This  attitude  is 
displayed  in  their  quarrel  with  the  Russians. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  world  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  people  are  good  because  they  think 
they  are  good  or  that  they  are  right  because 
they  think  they  are  right.  If  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  obsessed  with  their  own  goodness, 
rather  than  being  consciously  evil  as  (hey  often 
appear  to  others,  the  threat  which  they  pose  to 
a  peaceful  world  is  not  thereby  diminished. 
Mao  and  his  colleagues  are  simply  unaware  of 
some  of  the  vital  ideas  which  have  moved  civili- 
zation. For  them  there  is  no  problem  of  the 
relationship  between  man  and  society :  The  in- 
dividual must  yield.  These  men  know  nothing 
of  the  genuine  purposes  of  democracy  or  of 
constitutional  government.  These  are  men  who 
say  that  "all  progressive  wars  are  just,  and  all 
wars  that  impede  progress  are  unjust,"  and 
who  then  reserve  the  right  to  decide  what  is 
"progress."  These  are  men  who  comfortably 
clothe  their  own  dictatorship  in  a  cloak  of  doc- 
trinal righteousness.  Where  such  men  triumph, 
some  of  civilization's  most  precious  values  are 
eclipsed.  And  they  have  proclaimed  their  de- 
termination to  spread  their  system  everywhere. 

Is  this  permanent?  Musi  we  live  indefinitely 
with  such  men? 

Perhaps  I  am  too  optimistic;  but  there  is 
some  evidence  of  evolutionary  forces  at  work 
in  mainland  China.  As  I  have  said,  the  present 
leaders  have  seen  remarkably  little  of  the  out- 
side world.  They  have  conquered  mainland 
China.  They  may  believe  that,  with  concepts 
unchanged,  they  can  go  on  to  conquer  the  world. 
These  leaders,  however,  were  deep  in  rural  China 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  debut  ing  Keynes 
and  sharpening  the  tools  of  economic  analysis. 
They  may  not  yet  have  absorbed  all  the  lessons 
of  the  "great  leap  forward";  but  the  more  so- 
phisticated second  echelon  of  leadership  un- 
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doubtedly  knows  that  it  was  simple  ignorance 
of  the  techniques  of  administering  a  complex 
economy  which  led  to  many  of  the  mistakes  of 
1958.  This  economic  example  is  particularly 
striking;  it  could  be  repeated  throughout  the 
sciences  and  humanities.  The  leaders  may  not 
know  it,  but  the  intellectuals  know  that  the 
official  explanation  is  not  adequate  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  reality.  As  these  ideas  seep  upward  or 
as  the  present  leaders  retire,  this  awareness  may 
eventually  profoundly  erode  the  present  simple 
view  with  which  the  leadership  regards  the 
world. 

Furthermore,  an  economy  becomes  geomet- 
rically more  complex  as  it  modernizes,  as  the 
stages  of  production  multiply,  and  as  wants 
become  more  diverse.  Rule  by  command  be- 
comes progressively  less  effective  than  encour- 
aging the  exercise  of  personal  initiative  in  run- 
ning such  a  society.  The  Chinese  Communists 
have  shown  that  they  see  the  problem ;  but  they 
have  not  shown  themselves  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  doctrinal  orthodoxy,  as  will  be  required  if 
they  are  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

In  China  today  the  old  gods  have  been  struck 
down  and  Marx,  Lenin,  and  Mao  Tse-tung  put 
in  their  place.  We  see  no  signs  yet  that  a  new 
credo  is  on  the  rise  to  replace  this  present  pan- 
theon. "We  may  see  a  leadership  professedly 
Marxist  for  some  time,  even  if  its  values  and 
priorities  change.  This  process  of  change  is  not 
automatic,  nor  is  it  likely  to  happen  very  fast. 
Nevertheless,  the  present  leaders  have  shown 
that  they  already  fear  it,  in  their  efforts  to  resur- 
rect "revolutionary  awareness."  We  do  not 
know  which  way  these  changes  will  go,  but — 
and  here  is  my  point — neither  do  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

What  about  the  appeal  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  the  new  nations  of  the  world  ?  They 
have  scored  some  successes  with  extremists 
everywhere  in  identifying  themselves  as  the 
radical  end  of  the  Communist  movement. 
Peiping  has  been  alert  to  the  worldwide  oppor- 
tunities for  playing  on  nationalistic  differences 
and  prejudices  and  gaining  toeholds  within  the 
so-called  national  liberation  movements  or 
among  the  dissatisfied  and  disgruntled.  We 
may  expect  this  process  to  continue.  These  suc- 
cesses, however,  may  be  more  apparent  than 
real.     As  extremists  approach  power,  they  may 


become  less  radical  and  may  weigh  more  heav- 
ily the  questions  as  to  who  can  offer  them  more 
support  and  more  protection. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  "true  believers," 
arrogant  in  the  assumption  that  other  countries 
will  wish  to  do  things  their  way  and  will  see  the 
world  as  they  see  it ;  they  cannot  see  themselves 
and  their  own  beliefs  as  the  product  of  a  special 
time  and  place.  But  if  there  is  a  tendency 
afoot  in  the  world,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as  more  countries  look  to 
their  own  national  ideals  and  interests  rather 
than  to  an  unquestioning  faith  in  Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Thus  the  Chinese  Communists  have  set  them- 
selves up  as  a  model  for  the  less  developed  na- 
tions. But,  like  the  king  in  the  fairy  tale,  they 
seem  unaware  that  they  have  no  clothes.  Others 
see,  though  the  Chinese  Communists  have  not, 
that  the  failure  of  the  "great  leap  forward"  has 
shown  the  model  to  be  gravely  deficient. 

Taiwan,  a  Model  for  Chinese  Development 

The  tragedy  of  the  closed  and  stagnant  so- 
ciety on  the  mainland  is  dramatized  by  the  ro- 
bust survival  of  an  alternative  model  for  Chi- 
nese development :  the  record  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 

Here  the  modernization  of  Chinese  society 
has  taken  place  outside  the  Communist  strait- 
jacket — and  the  results  are  extraordinarily  im- 
pressive. 

Of  the  Republic  of  China  I  can  only  say: 
"Go  see  for  yourself."  While  Communist  China 
has  suffered  the  disaster  of  the  "great  leap  for- 
ward," Taiwan  has  enjoyed  a  sustained  and  re- 
markable economic  growth.  The  model  of 
Taiwan's  development  in  the  past  15  years  is  of 
increasing  interest  to  the  less  developed  nations 
everywhere.  In  time  the  contrast  with  the 
mainland  can  hardly  be  lost  upon  those  nations 
which  have  an  opportunity  to  see  it. 

Stereotypes  die  hard,  and  Communist  China 
by  its  sheer  size  exercises  a  fascination ;  but  if  the 
economic  techniques  used  by  the  Republic  of 
China  over  the  next  few  years  yield  the  great 
gains  in  economic  and  social  welfare  that  we 
have  reason  to  expect,  the  impact  on  other  de- 
veloping nations  will  be  considerable.  And  we 
may  see  a  diminution  in  the  attractive  power 
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of  industrialization  carried  out  through  the 
suffering  'which  seems  to  he  the  inescapable 
companion  of  economic  growth  in  Communist 
countries. 

Not  alone  through  economic  accomplish- 
ment the  Republic  of  China  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  preserve  and  vitalize  the  humane  tradi- 
tions and  values  of  Chinese  civilization  in  the 
course  of  its  modernization.  These  are  a  legacy 
which  the.  Chinese  Communists  are  attempting 
to  eradicate  on  the  mainland. 

U.S.  Purposes  Are  Peaceful  and  Defensive 

You  have  expected  me  to  talk  about  Ameri- 
can policy,  and  I  have  talked  mostly  about  Com- 
munist China's  prospects.  I  have  had  a  reason 
for  doing  this.  Policies  based  upon  a  misap- 
prehension of  reality  may  lead  us  far  from  the 
goals  we  seek.  There  has  perhaps  been  more 
emotion  about  our  China  policy  than  about  our 
policy  toward  any  single  country  since  World 
War  II.  Yet  our  nation  must  look  squarely  at 
China,  pursuing  policies  which  will  protect  the 
interests  of  our  country,  of  the  free  world,  and 
of  men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

Our  prime  objective  concerning  Communist 
China  is  that  it  not  subvert  or  commit  aggression 
against  its  free-world  neighbors.  It  must  not 
be  allowed  to  accomplish  for  communism 
through  force  of  arms  that  success  which  it  has 
rarely  achieved  at  the  ballot  box. 

President  Kennedy  called  our  purposes  in  the 
Far  East  peaceful  and  defensive.  And  so  they 
remain. 

If  the  free-world  governments  of  Asia  are 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  their  own 
peoples,  and  if  they  have  developed  the  tech- 
niques and  machinery  for  fulfilling  the  role  of 
government  in  their  countries,  communism  can 
endanger  them  only  through  the  naked  threat 
of  military  force.  Most  of  the  countries  thus 
threatened  are  too  small  to  stand  alone  against 
such  a  threat,  and  they  need  to  use  their  re- 
sources for  their  people's  welfare  rather  than  for 
the  creation  of  an  elaborate  war  machine.  We 
have  undertaken  in  many  cases  to  provide  the 
protection  against  massive  attack  which  will 
permit  them  to  pursue  their  own  destinies 
unafraid. 

Our  military  assistance  in  the  Far  East  has 


been  given  with  the  objective  of  permitting 
Asian  nations  to  develop  the  forces  to  defend 
their  own  borders  and  to  protect  themselves 
against  probing  attacks  and  paramilitary  chal- 
lenges. This  is  a  necessary  and  grave 
responsibility. 

However,  I  think  that  our  hearts  lie  in  that 
assistance  which  we  can  give  in  another  direc- 
tion :  in  helping  them  to  establish  the  economic 
and  political  conditions  in  which  a  free  society 
can  flourish.  This  is  particularly  agreeable  to 
us,  because  these  are  the  tilings  which  those 
countries  would  want  to  do,  and  which  we 
would  want  to  help  them  to  do,  whether  or  not 
communism  existed. 

Before  I  close,  there  is  one  other  area  in  which 
questions  have  been  raised  about  American 
policy  and  in  which  a  clarification  of  this  Gov- 
ernment's position  is  timely.  I  refer  to  the 
apparent  differences  in  the  policies  which  we 
are  adopting  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  to- 
ward Communist  China.  We  maintain  a  policy 
of  nonrecognition  and  trade  embargo  of  Com- 
munist China — at  a  time  when  we  are  willing 
to  broaden  contact  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  do 
share  the  goal  of  communizing  the  world.  But 
we  see  important  differences  in  the  thinking 
and  tactics  of  the  two.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  the 
Communists  were  developing  a  modern  indus- 
trial society  precisely  when  in  China  they  were 
conducting  a  guerrilla  war  from  rural  bases. 
The  Soviet  leadership  seems  to  have  absorbed 
certain  lessons  from  its  more  extended  develop- 
ment— as  to  the  values  and  priorities  which 
one  may  safely  pursue  on  a  small  planet  and 
as  to  the  price  of  miscalculating  the  nature  of 
the  outside  world. 

We  believe  that  the  policies  which  have 
proved  their  worth  with  Moscow  are  equally 
valid  for  our  long-term  relations  with  Peiping. 
But  we  also  believe  that  our  approach  should 
be  adapted  to  the  differences  in  behavior  be- 
tween the  two,  as  they  relate  to  our  own  na- 
tional objectives. 

First  and  foremost,  we  fully  honor  our  close 
and  friendly  ties  with  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan  and  with  their  Gov- 
ernment. We  conceive  of  this  relationship  not 
as  an  historical  accident  but  as  a  matter  of  basic 
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principle.  So  long  as  Peiping  insists  on  the 
destruction  of  this  relationship  as  the  sine  qua 
non  for  any  basic  improvement  in  relations  be- 
tween ourselves  and  Communist  China,  there 
can  be  no  prospect  for  such  an  improvement. 

Our  differing  policies  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  derive,  secondly, 
from  their  differing  attitudes  toward  negotia- 
tions, as  such,  even  in  limited  areas.  Faced 
with  the  realities  of  the  nuclear  age,  the  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  recognize  that  certain  in- 
terests— notably  survival — are  shared  by  all 
mankind.  Peiping,  however,  remains  wedded 
to  a  fundamentalist  form  of  communism  which 
emphasizes  violent  revolution,  even  if  it  threat- 
ens the  physical  ruin  of  the  civilized  world. 
It  refuses  to  admit  that  there  are  common  in- 
terests which  cross  ideological  lines. 

Third,  United  States  policy  is  influenced  by 
Chinese  communism's  obsessive  suspicion  of  the 
outside  world,  far  exceeding  even  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Whereas  Moscow  appears  to 
have  learned  that  free-world  readiness  to  nego- 
tiate limited  common  interests  is  not  a  sign  of 
weakness,  Peiping  regards  any  conciliatory 
gesture  as  evidence  of  weakness  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exploitation. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  this  paranoid 
view  of  the  world  came  from  Peiping's  Foreign 
Minister  Ch'en  I,  who  declared,  at  the  height  of 
China's  food  crisis  in  1962,  that  his  government 
would  never  accept  any  aid  from  America  be- 
cause this  would  mean  "handing  our  vast 
market  over  to  America."  Given  the  near-sub- 
sistence level  of  the  society  and  the  limited 
purchasing  power  of  the  government,  this  view 
of  American  intentions  could  only  be  conjured 
up  by  men  possessed  of  an  unremitting  distrust 
of  all  external  peoples  and  a  naive  sense  of  their 
own  economic  prospects. 

Fourth  are  the  differing  circumstances  and 
opportunities  on  the  peripheries  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  European  members  of  its  bloc  border 
on  long-established,  relatively  stable  states  de- 
fended by  powerful,  locally  based — as  well  as 
more  distant — deterrent  and  defensive  forces. 
Communist  China's  neighbors,  on  the  other 
hand,  include  newly  established  states  strug- 
gling to  maintain  their  independence,  with  very 


limited  defense  forces.  There  is  a  wider  range 
of  opportunities  for  aggression  and  subversion 
available  to  Peiping,  which  renders  it  even  more 
important  that  in  dealing  with  Peiping  we  not 
permit  that  regime  to  underestimate  free-world 
firmness  and  determination. 

Much  speculation  has  turned  around  the  ques- 
tion of  possible  commercial  relations  between 
private  American  firms  and  Communist  China, 
especially  in  view  of  the  declining  trade  be- 
tween Communist  China  and  its  Soviet  bloc 
partners.  Peiping's  own  policies,  however, 
seem  crystal  clear  on  this  point.  Peiping  ap- 
parently wants  none  of  it.  As  one  of  its  trade 
officials  recently  declared,  "We  have  a  very  clear 
attitude.  We  won't  trade  with  the  United 
States  because  the  United  States  Government 
is  hostile  to  us."  The  Chinese  Communists  fol- 
low Mao's  maxim  that  "politics  and  economics 
are  inseparable."  They  made  this  clear  in  their 
unilateral  rupture  of  contracts  with  Japanese 
firms  in  1958  and  their  willingness  to  jeopardize 
major  industrial  projects  as  the  price  for  carry- 
ing on  their  dispute  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1960. 

In  sum,  while  respecting  the  right  of  others 
to  view  the  matter  otherwise,  we  find  important 
differences  in  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  at  the 
present  stage  of  their  respective  development, 
to  reach  limited  agreements  which  can  bring 
some  reduction  of  the  terrible  dangers  and  ten- 
sions of  our  present-day  world.  We  believe  that 
policies  of  strength  and  firmness,  accompanied 
by  a  constant  readiness  to  negotiate — policies 
long  and  effectively  pursued  with  the  Soviet 
Union — will  best  promote  the  changes  which 
must  take  place  on  the  China  mainland  before 
we  can  hope  to  achieve  long-sought  conditions 
of  peace,  security,  and  progress  in  this  half  of 
the  globe. 

President  Johnson  said : 2 

We  will  be  unceasing  in  the  search  for  peace;  re- 
sourceful in  our  pursuit  of  areas  of  agreement,  even 
willi  those  with  whom  we  differ.  .  .  .  We  must  ho  pre- 
pared at  one  and  the  same  time  for  both  the  confronta- 
tion of  power  and  the  limitation  of  power.  We  must  lie 
ready  to  defend  the  national  Interest  and  to  negotiate 
the  common  interest. 
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We  are  confronted  in  Communist  China  with 
a  regime  which  presently  finds  no  ground  of 
common  interest  with  those  whose  ideals  it  does 
not  share,  which  has  used  hatred  as  an  engine 
of  national  policy.  The  United  States  is  the 
central  tigure  in  their  demonology  and  the  tar- 
get of  a  sustained  fury  of  invective.  After 
President  Kennedy's  assassination,  while  other 
nations — Communist  and  free — shared  our 
grief,  the  Chinese  Communist  Daily  Worker 
published  a  cartoon  of  a  man  sprawled  on  the 
ground  with  the  caption  "Kennedy  Bites  (he 
Dust."'  If  this  speaks  for  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist leadership,  I  am  confident  that  it  does 
not  speak  for  most  Chinese. 

Americans — businessmen,  missionaries,  dip- 
lomats— have  long  felt  a  particularly  close  rap- 
port with  the  Chinese.  In  World  War  II 
American  pilots  downed  in  Communist  areas 
came  out  with  moving  accounts  of  Chinese  help- 
fulness and  friendliness.  The  Communists  had 
not  destroyed  those  attitudes  then.  I  doubt 
they  have  succeeded  in  destroying  them  now. 

We  do  not  know  what  changes  may  occur  in 
the  attitudes  of  future  Chinese  leaders.  But  if 
I  may  paraphrase  a  classic  canon  of  our  past, 
we  pursue  today  toward  Communist  China  a 
policy  of  the  open  door :  We  are  determined  to 
keep  the  door  open  to  the  possibility  of  change 
and  not  to  slam  it  shut  against  any  develop- 
ments which  might  advance  our  national  good, 
serve  the  free  world,  and  benefit  the  people  of 
China.  Patience  is  not  unique  to  the  Chinese. 
We  too  can  maintain  our  positions  without  being 
provoked  to  unseemly  action  or  despairing  of 
what  the  future  may  hold.  We  will  not  sow  the 
dragon's  seed  of  hate  which  may  bear  bitter  fruit 
in  future  generations  of  China's  millions.  But 
neither  will  we  betray  our  interests  and  those  of 
our  allies  to  appease  the  ambitions  of  Commu- 
nist China's  leaders. 

We  hope  that,  confronted  with  firmness  which 
will  make  foreign  adventure  unprofitable,  and 
yet  offered  the  prospect  that  the  way  back  into 
the  community  of  man  is  not  closed  to  it,  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  will  eventually  for- 
sake its  present  venomous  hatreds  which  spring 
from  a  rigid  class  view  of  society.  We  hope 
that  they  will  rediscover  the  Chinese  virtue  of 
tolerance  for  a  multitude  of  beliefs  and  faiths 


and  thai  they  will  acoepl  again  a  world  <>f  di- 
versity in  place  <if  the  gray  monolith  whirl, 

Mvuistobeco lunism's  goal  for  human  society. 

On  November  liTt  h  President  Johnson  said  : 

The  time  has  come  for  Americans  of  all  races  and 
creeds  and  political  beliefs  to  understand  and  reaped 
one  another.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  the  teaching  and 
the  preaching  of  hate  and  evil  and  violence.  Lei  Da 
turn  away  from  the  fanatics  of  the  Cat  left  ami  the  far 
right.  .  .  . 

President  Johnson  was  talking  about  Amer 
ica.     But  the  words  are  valid  for  all  mankind. 


President  Congratulates  Zanzibar 
and  Kenya  on  Independence 

MESSAGE  TO  ZANZIBAR,  DECEMBER  9 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  9 

Gov .  Philip  H.  Hoff  of  Vermont,  Personal 
Representative  of  President  Johnson  with  the 
rank  of  Special  Ambassador,  on  December  9 
delivered  the  following  message  of  greeting 
from  the  President  to  His  Majesty  Seyyid 
Jamshid  bin  Abdulla,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
whose  country  toas  celebrating  its  independence 
on  that  day. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  extend  my 
greetings  and  best  wishes  and  those  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  My  country  has 
watched  with  great  interest  and  satisfaction  as 
the  tide  of  freedom  has  rolled  across  the  African 
Continent.  We  are  pleased  that  the  peoples  of 
Africa  are  moving  with  dignity  and  assurance 
to  take  their  rightful  place  in  world  affairs,  and 
we  welcome  the  many  contributions  Africa  is 
making  to  the  building  of  a  better  world  com- 
munity. 

We  in  the  Inited  States  are  dedicated  to  the 
same  goals  as  the  peoples  of  Africa — justice, 
freedom,  and  peace.  Under  our  late  President, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  the  United  States  made  sig- 
nificant advances  toward  the  attainment  of 
those  goals.  We  will  continue  to  work  toward 
those  same  objectives  under  my  administration. 


'  Hid. 
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We  want  to  help  build  a  world  in  which  all  men 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  improve  their  lives, 
both  spiritually  and  materially.  Thus,  we  will 
continue  to  press  for  equal  rights  for  all — both 
in  my  country  and  abroad — and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  the  world's  new  and  emerging 
nations  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen  their  foun- 
dations of  freedom  and  independence. 

Zanzibar  and  the  United  States  have  had 
cordial  relations  for  many  decades,  and  we  look 
forward  to  continuing  warm  relations  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  We  in  the  United  States  con- 
gratulate you  in  Zanzibar  as  you  assume  the 
proud  rights  and  responsibilities  of  independent 
nationhood. 


MESSAGE  TO   KENYA,  DECEMBER  10 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  10 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  TJdall, 
Personal  Representative  of  the  President  with 
the  rank  of  Special  Ambassador,  on  Decem- 
ber 10  delivered  the  following  congratulatory 
message  from  the  President  to  Prime  Minister 
Jomo  Kenyatta,  of  Kenya,  whose  country  gained 
its  independence  at  midnight  December  11,  rais- 
ing the  number  of  independent  nations  in 
Africa  to  35. 

Once  again,  as  has  happened  so  frequently  in 
these  exciting  years,  a  new  nation  has  appeared 
in  the  family  of  mankind.  And  once  again,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  see  in 
that  event  a  reaffirmation  of  the  ideals  which 
were  embodied  in  their  own  struggle  for  free- 
dom. As  our  own  freedom  for  all  our  citizens 
was  proclaimed  to  the  world  by  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  so  Kenya's  freedom  begins 
with  her  declaration  of  independence  today. 

The  United  States,  under  President  Kennedy, 
welcomed  and  supported  the  growth  of  free  and 
independent  nations  in  Africa,  and  American 
policy  will  continue  along  the  same  lines.  Our 
ultimate  goal  is  a  world  dedicated  to  peace  and 


freedom.  To  help  achieve  such  a  world,  we  will 
continue  to  combat  those  age-old  enemies  of 
world  peace — illiteracy,  illness,  malnutrition, 
and  poverty.  We  also  are  deeply  committed  to 
the  attainment  of  basic  human  rights  by  all  men. 
And  we  are  irrevocably  determined  to  speed  that 
process  by  assuring  equal  rights  to  all  Ameri- 
cans as  quickly  as  we  are  able.  In  essence,  then, 
the  United  States  is  devoted  to  the  same  basic 
human  aspirations  as  those  of  the  people  of 
Kenya — and,  indeed,  as  those  of  people  of  good 
will  throughout  the  world. 

To  the  courageous  people  of  Kenya,  the 
American  people  and  I  send  the  warmest  good 
wishes  as  you  enter  into  nationhood.  Just  as  the 
infant  United  States  was  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  the  sympathy  of  those  through- 
out the  world  who  loved  liberty,  so  your  young 
and  vigorous  nation  will  have  the  understand- 
ing support  of  free  men  in  every  land.  Good 
fortune  in  the  years  ahead.  May  the  responsi- 
bilities of  freedom  wake  the  best  that  is  in  you, 
and  may  its  benefits  be  known  by  generations 
vet  unborn. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Burundi 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of 
Burundi,  Leon  Ndenzako,  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  President  Johnson  on  December  13. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  622  dated  December  13. 

Thailand 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Thai- 
land, Sukich  Nimmanheminda,  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Johnson  on  December 
19.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  635  dated  December  19. 
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Fifteenth  Anniversary  of  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 


Following  an  texts  of  a  statement  by  Ambas- 
sador Aillni  E.  Stevenson,  V.S.  Representative 
to  the  t'.X.  General  Assembly,  and  an  address 
by  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
i,  fury  of  State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs,  made  in  connection  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
on  December  10,  19JS,  of  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights. 


STATEMENT  BY   MR.  STEVENSON' 

As  a  common  standard  of  achievement  for 
all,  the  declaration  was  a  milestone  in  history. 
It  was  a  great  stride  along  the  road  to  justice 
and  peace.  For  the  first  time  an  international 
forum  accepted  the  proposition  that  the  pre- 
condition to  peace  was  human  rights — the 
rights  of  man  that  tyranny,  bigotry,  and  op- 
pression had  too  long  denied  him. 

We  meet  here  today  to  commemorate  this  act. 
In  the  words  of  an  immortal  champion  of  those 
rights,  it  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  do  this. 

For  the  United  States,  in  particular,  this 
ceremony  has  added  significance.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  marking  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Eights,  we  celebrate  this 
week,  too,  the  172d  anniversary  of  our  own  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  us  that 
the  two  have  so  much  in  common — that  from 
our  distant  past  we  can  take  increased  hope  for 
the  world's  future,  a  future  in  which  dignity 
and  equality  shall  be  the  inalienable  right  of 
all  men  everywhere. 

As  a  bridge  to  the  future  there  is  profound 
significance  in  the  anniversary  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Risrhts  which  we  cele- 


brate today.  Let  me  emphasize,  however,  an 
less  we  cross  that  bridge,  unless  we  use  it  as 
an  instrument  to  right  the  wrongs  thai  still 
oppress  so  much  of  the  human  family,  the  dec- 
laration will  sometime  wither  on  the  shelves 
with  all  the  other  pious  affirmations  of  good 
intentions. 

Today,  gratified  though  we  may  be  that  the 
declaration  has  gathered  reverence  for  15  years, 
human  rights  still  remain  the  great  unfinished 
business  of  all  men. 

So  this  is  not  an  occasion  for  lighthearted 
celebration.  It  is  a  moment  for  sober  reflec- 
tion. The  war  it  declared  is  not  yet  won. 
Only  when  every  man  in  every  land  can  truly 
say  he  has  attained  every  right  that  is  his  due, 
only  then  will  we  have  the  right  to  truly  cele- 
brate. And  perhaps  none  of  us  will  be  here  for 
that  celebration. 

In  marking  this  anniversary  today  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  some  words  re- 
cently spoken  by  the  new  President  of  the 
United  States,  Lyndon  Johnson. 

"Justice,"  he  said,  "is  not  a  partial  tiling 
which  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  percent- 
ages. Any  degree  of  injustice  is  complete  in- 
justice. And  until  we  achieve  complete  justice 
we  can  regard  progress  only  as  a  series  of  Steps 
toward  the  goal.  Each  step  should  hearten  us: 
but  should  not  lull  us  into  self-satisfaction  that 
the  job  has  been  done."  " 

And  so  it  is  that  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  end. 
Xoble  it  is,  but  it  is  only  one  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  universal  standard  of  jus- 
tice, a  precondition  of  the  enduring  world  peace 
we  seek'. 

It  should  hearten  us,  yes,  "but  should  not  lull 


'Made  in  a  special  plenary  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  Dec.  9  (U.S.  delegation  press  release 
4335). 


J  From  remarks  made  by  Vice  President  Johnson  be- 
fore the  Capital  Press  Club  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
May  18,  1963. 
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us  into  self-satisfaction  that  the  job  has  been 
done." 

President  Kennedy,  in  the  last  address  he 
was  to  make  at  this  rostrum,3  told  us  truthfully, 
bluntly,  what  that  job  was,  and  he  was  equally 
candid,  whether  referring  to  the  United  States 
or  to  others.  And  if  I  may  digress  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  would  suggest  that  all  world  leaders 
who  come  to  this  rostrum  discuss  with  equal 
candor  the  stubborn  ills  that  plague  their  own 
societies. 

Would  that  we  did  not  have  such  ills  in 
America !  But  until  they  are  cured — and  they 
will  be  and  soon — I  can  assure  you  that  we 
will  never  be  secret  or  furtive  about  them;  we 
shall  continue  to  battle  them  and  discuss  them 
openly  where  all  may  see  and  hear.  For  this, 
too,  is  a  human  right — the  right  of  men  to  know 
what  is  being  done  to  combat  the  evils  among  us. 

".  .  .  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone," 
President  Kennedy  said, 

and  members  of  this  organization  are  committed  by 
the  charter  to  promote  and  respect  human  rights. 
Those  rights  are  not  respected  when  a  Buddhist  priest 
is  driven  from  his  pagoda,  when  a  synagog  is  shut 
down,  when  a  Protestant  church  cannot  open  a  mis- 
sion, when  a  cardinal  is  forced  into  hiding,  or  when  a 
crowded  church  service  is  bombed.  The  United  States 
of  America  is  opposed  to  discrimination  and  persecu- 
tion on  grounds  of  race  and  religion  anywhere  in  the 
world,  including  our  own  nation.  .  .  . 

We  are  opposed  to  apartheid  and  all  forms  of  human 
oppression.  We  do  not  advocate  the  rights  of  black 
Africans  in  order  to  drive  out  white  Africans.  Our 
concern  is  the  right  of  all  men  to  equal  protection  un- 
der the  law — and  since  human  rights  are  indivisible, 
this  body  cannot  stand  aside  when  those  rights  are 
abused  and  neglected  by  any  member  state. 

New  efforts  are  needed  if  this  Assembly's  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  now  15  years  old,  is  to  have  full 
meaning.  And  new  means  should  be  found  for  promot- 
ing the  free  expression  and  trade  of  ideas — through 
travel  and  communication  and  through  increased  ex- 
changes of  people  and  books  and  broadcasts.  For  as 
the  world  renounces  the  competition  of  weapons,  com- 
petition in  ideas  must  flourish — and  that  competition 
must  be  as  full  and  as  fair  as  possible. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  quoting  exten- 
sively not  what  I  have  said  but  what  two  Presi- 
dents of  this  country  have  said,  because  it  could 
have  been  said  anywhere  in  the  world  by  leaders 

8  For  President  Kennedy's  address  before  the  18th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Sept.  20,  1963,  see 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  7, 196'3,  p.  530. 


concerned  with  prejudice,  oppression,  social  ir- 
responsibility, discrimination,  and  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  To  press  forward  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  human  intellect  and  spirit  is  the  task 
of  all  leaders  everywhere.  And  the  United  Na- 
tions by  this  historic  declaration  has  charted  the 
way  to  lift  from  the  conscience  and  the  shoul- 
ders of  man  the  ancient  burden  of  inequality. 

It  is  for  us  to  follow  the  chart,  to  get  on  with 
the  great  unfinished  business  of  human  rights 
which  are  at  the  core,  the  very  heart,  of  our 
effort  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  change  in  the 
affairs  of  the  human  family. 

The  history  of  tyranny  and  injustice  is  much 
older  than  the  history  of  freedom  and  justice. 
Yet  now  we  know  full  well  that  no  society,  na- 
tional or  international,  can  prosper  or  long 
endure  if  it  does  not  grant  the  people  full  hu- 
man, political,  and  economic  rights. 

When  the  battle  for  the  rights  of  man  will  be 
won  is  not  predictable,  but  this  must  not  lessen 
our  determination  that,  in  the  end,  it  will  be 
won  and  that  it  will  be  won  peacefully. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt,  the  beloved  First  Lady 
of  our  era,  who  gave  so  much  of  her  great  heart 
and  tireless  energy  to  the  declaration,  once 
asked:  "Where,  after  all,  do  universal  rights 
begin?"  And  she  answered:  "In  small  jilaces 
close  to  home,  so  close  and  so  small  that  they 
cannot  be  seen  on  any  map  of  the  world  .  .  . 
they  are  the  world  of  the  individual 
person  .  .  .  ." 

Let  us,  each  of  us,  go  forth  from  here  to 
places  close  to  home,  and  there  let  each  of  us 
strive  to  finish  the  work  that  we,  in  this  As- 
sembly, have  solemnly  proclaimed  "the  highest 
aspiration  of  the  common  people." 

ADDRESS  BY   MR.  GARDNER  * 

This  week  marks  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Eights.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  re- 
view past  efforts  to  strengthen  the  observance 
of  human  rights  around  the  world  and  consider 
how  these  efforts  may  be  strengthened  in  the 
future. 


4  Made  before  the  World  Jewish  Congress  at  New- 
York,  N.T.,  on  Dec.  8  (U.S.  D.N.  press  release  4333 
dated  Dee.  6). 
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Bill  of  Rights  Day 
Human  Rights  Day 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  December  10,  19G3,  is  the  fifteenth 
nnniver.sar.Y  of  the  adoption  by  the  United  Nations 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  ns 
a  common  standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples 
and  all  nations,  and  the  General  Assembly  has  called 
for  special  observance  of  this  anniversary  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  mark  a  decisive  step  forward  In 
the  affirmation  of  these  fundamental  freedoms;  and 

Whereas  December  IS,  1!)C3,  is  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-second  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  known  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  this  day  has  long  been  celebrated  in 
gratitude  for  the  guarantees  of  individual  rights 
and  liberties  set  forth  therein ;  and 

WHEREAS  many  of  the  principles  embodied  in  our 
Bill  of  Rights — freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  as- 
sembly, freedom  of  religion  and  conscience,  the  right 
to  a  fair  trial,  and  prohibition  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments — are  likewise  embodied  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  are 
hailed  by  free  peoples  as  the  foundation  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  of  the  rule  of  law ;  and 

Whereas  the  past  year  has  seen  a  great  surge  of 
determination  in  this  country  to  assure  the  full 
enjoyment  of  these  rights  and  freedoms  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  creed,  or  color ;  and 

Whereas  the  ideals  epitomized  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  were  ever  foremost  in  the  heart  of  our  gal- 
lant thirty-fifth  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  JonNSON,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim 


December  10,  1903,  as  Human  Rights  Day  im<l  De 
cembcr  1.".,  1963,  as  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  and  call  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  week 
of  December  10-17  as  Human  Bights  Week.  Let  us 
set  aside  time,  in  our  places  of  worship,  in  our 
schools,  and  in  our  homes,  and  at  gatherings  of 
civic  and  patriotic  organizations,  to  examine  once 
again  these  cherished  documents  of  human  rights 
in  order  that  we  may  cultivate  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  our  heritage  of  Individual  liberty  and 
responsibility. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  humanitarian 
precepts  enumerated  in  those  documents  and  let  us 
resolve  to  devote  our  full  energy  to  the  task  of 
assuring  that  each  human  being — regardless  of  his 
race,  sex,  creed,  color,  or  place  of  national  origin — 
shall  he  afforded  a  meaningful  opportunity  to  enjoy 
fully  the  rights  and  benefits  embodied  in  these  in- 
struments of  liberty  and  to  enjoy  fully  our  heritage 
of  justice  under  law.  In  so  doing,  we  will  erect  an 
everlasting  and  vibrant  memorial  to  our  departed 
President. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  second  day 

of    December    in    the    year    of    our    Lord 

[seal]     nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 

the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-eighth. 


Ly*XJ4/k*/«-« 


1  No.  3563  ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  12895. 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


One  of  the  several  ways  in  which  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  marked  an  important 
advance  over  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant 
was  in  its  emphasis  on  human  rights.  The 
charter  makes  the  promotion  of  human  rights 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  organization. 
In  articles  55  and  56  members  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility to  take  action  to  promote  "uni- 
versal respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion." 

The  legitimacy  of  international  concern  for 


human  rights  everywhere  was  thereby  acknowl- 
edged in  an  international  instrument  ratified 
by  every  important  independent  country  at  the 
time.  In  securing  the  adoption  of  these  revolu- 
tionary changes  the  United  States  played  b 
leading  part  and  in  doing  so  had  the  undivided 
support  and  encouragement  of  the  nongovern- 
mental organizations  represented  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  United  States  also  took  the  initiative  in 
the  formulation  and  adoption  of  article  71, 
under  which  international  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations subsequently  received  consultative 
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status,  among  them  this  organization,  the  World 
Jewish  Congress.  Cooperation  between  gov- 
ernments and  voluntary  bodies  is  an  old  Ameri- 
can practice  and  is  perhaps  more  highly  devel- 
oped in  this  country  than  anywhere  else.  It  is 
one  of  the  distinctive  manifestations  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life  and  may  fairly  be 
described  as  an  American  contribution  to  the 
charter. 

The  nongovernmental  organizations  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  at  San  Francisco  and 
ever  since,  as  an  examination  of  the  record  will 
show,  have  played  an  important  part  in  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  United  States  has  sought  consistently, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  its  own  history  and 
traditions,  to  give  form  and  substance  to  the 
promise  implicit  in  the  charter.  It  pressed  for 
the  adoption  of  an  international  bill  of  rights, 
the  first  element  of  which  was  to  be  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration,  the  15th  anniversary  of 
which  we  are  now  celebrating.  The  draft  of 
this  declaration,  which  was  the  basis  for  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1948,  was 
prepared  and  formulated  by  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Eights  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.5 

U.S.  Leadership  in  Promotion  of  Human  Rights 

On  this  15th  anniversary  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Eights  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  this  historic  ef- 
fort under  the  United  Nations  to  promote 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

In  his  address  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
September  20th,  President  Kennedy  declared: 
"New  efforts  are  needed  if  this  Assembly's  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  now  15  years  old, 
is  to  have  full  meaning." 

The  United  States  Government  in  the  months 
ahead  will  continue  to  take  a  leading  role  in 
the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere  in  the  pro- 
motion of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all  men — and  to  support  practical 
proposals  in  the  pursuit  of  this  objective. 

I  need  hardly  emphasize  before  this  audience 


6  For  texts  of  a  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
on  Dec.  9,  1948,  and  the  draft  declaration,  see  Bulletin 
of  Dec.  19, 1948,  p.  751. 


the  importance  of  continued  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  worldwide  promotion  of  human  rights. 
Since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  our 
country  has  been  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  not 
just  for  Americans  but  for  all  men  everywhere. 
Our  power  in  the  world  derives  not  just  from 
our  position  as  an  arsenal  of  weapons  or  as  a 
storehouse  of  commodities  but  as  a  base  from 
which  to  seek  the  universal  realization  of  the 
dignity  of  man. 

The  principles  and  ideals  embodied  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Eights  are 
the  same  principles  and  ideals  embodied  in  our 
Constitution  and  basic  laws.  They  represent 
an  essential  and  irreversible  element  in  the 
policy  of  our  country.  This  applies  to  our 
policy  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  his 
first  address  to  Congress,6  put  special  emphasis 
on  the  speedy  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

There  are  practical  and  urgent  reasons  for 
our  concern  with  the  realization  of  human 
rights  on  a  worldwide  basis.  The  experience 
of  recent  years  has  demonstrated  not  only  the 
interdependence  of  nations  in  their  pursuit  of 
basic  values  but  also  the  interdependence  be- 
tween human  rights  and  national  security.  We 
have  seen  how  the  destruction  of  freedom  at 
home  in  totalitarian  societies  of  the  right  and 
the  left  can  lead  to  the  destruction  of  freedom 
abroad.  Conversely,  we  know  that  worldwide 
progress  in  the  vindication  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  will  also  be 
progress  toward  creating  a  peaceful  and  stable 
world  order. 

During  most  of  the  U.N.'s  18  years,  the  drive 
for  freedom  has  tended  to  be  denned  as  the 
drive  for  national  independence.  But  we  know 
that  history  is  studded  with  examples  of  un- 
holy alliances  between  nationalism  and  tyranny. 

Now  that  freedom  has  been  achieved  for  so 
many  new  nations,  we  are  still  faced  with  the 
previous  question :  What  about  freedom  for  in- 
dividual men  and  women  and  children,  the  in- 
dividual human  persons  whose  dignity  and 
worth  we  reaffirmed  on  the  opening  page  of  the 
U.N.  Charter? 


'  Ibid.,  Dec.  1G,  1963,  p.  910. 
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We  all  know  how  far  the  world  is  today  from 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question. 

In  some  nations  fundamental  freedoms  are 
denied  by  governments  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple— by  racial  separation,  by  political  oppres- 
sion, by  religious  persecution.  In  other  nations 
many  freedoms  are  deliberately  postponed,  by 
government  action,  to  concentrate  on  what  are 
thought  to  be  more  urgent  items  of  public 
business. 

In  all  nations,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  free- 
doms are  infringed  by  lust  for  unchallenged 
political  power,  by  the  animosities  of  tribe  or 
class  or  caste  or  sect  or  party,  by  prejudice  and 
bigotry  and  other  evils  which  still  divide  the 
branches  of  humanity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  matters  are  of 
international  concern.  They  can  and  should  be 
exposed  to  the  awakened  and  articulate  con- 
science of  mankind  in  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  forums. 

Specific  Measures  Supported  by  U.S. 

What  specific  measures  is  the  United  States 
now  prepared  to  support  in  the  international 
effort  for  the  promotion  of  human  rights  ?  The 
answer  falls  in  two  main  parts : 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  embarked  on  a  new  policy  of  consider- 
ing United  Nations  human  rights  conventions 
on  their  merits. 

In  July  of  this  year  President  Kennedy  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  three  United  Nations  conventions 
dealing  with  forced  labor,  practices  akin  to 
slavery,  and  the  political  rights  of  women.7 
Each  of  these  deals  with  an  important  human 
right  already  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution and  by  existing  Federal  law.  We  believe 
their  ratification  can  play  a  significant  part  in 
cultivating  an  international  environment  con- 
genial to  American  interests. 

Beyond  pressing  for  the  speedy  ratification 
of  these  three  conventions,  we  have  been  actively 
participating  in  the  consideration  of  other 
human  rights  conventions,  including  the  two 
human  rights  covenants.  We  do  not  underrate 
the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  problems 


'  For  President  Kennedy's  letter  of  transmittal  and 
tests  of  the  conventions,  see  iUd.,  Aug.  26,  1903,  p.  322. 


which  must  arise  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
formulate  a  single  rule  of  law  affecting  human 

rights  which  can  apply  to  more  than  100  nations 
with  varied  social  and  political  systems  and 
traditions.  But  we  are  resolved  to  make  every 
contribution  we  can  toward  the  development  of 
international  standards  for  the  protection  of 
human  rights  which  take  account  of  the  legal 
systems  and  social  structures  of  participating 
states. 

In  the  second  place,  apart  from  the  process  of 
drafting  conventions,  we  are  considering  ways 
in  which  the  United  Nations  can  deal  with 
human  rights  questions  on  a  more  objective  and 
professional  basis. 

In  the  18  years  of  its  existence  the  United 
Nations  has  developed  effective  procedures  for 
dealing  with  two  of  its  principal  concerns — the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  and  the  pro- 
motion of  economic  development.  It  has  been 
less  successful  in  developing  adequate  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  its  third  concern — the 
promotion  of  human  rights. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  the  United 
Nations  does  not  provide  its  members  with  an 
up-to-date,  comprehensive,  and  professional 
analysis  of  the  measures  taken  by  member  states 
in  fulfillment  of  their  charter  obligations  to 
promote  human  rights  for  all  their  citizens. 
The  Human  Rights  Commission  regularly  by- 
passes discussions  of  current  problems  in  speci- 
fic countries.  In  the  vacuum  thus  created  the 
General  Assembly  is  tending  to  involve  itself  in 
politicized  and  emotional  discussions  of  a  few 
human  rights  problems  without  the  benefit  of  a 
broad  and  analytical  review  of  the  entire 
subject. 

We  continue  to  believe,  as  President  Kennedy 
told  the  Assembly,  that  "new  efforts  are  needed" 
if  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
is  to  have  full  meaning. 

We  should  consider  the  role  the  United  Na- 
tions might  play  in  defining  standards,  in  clar- 
ifying experience,  in  reviewing  government 
performance  against  charter  principles,  and  in 
exposing  to  the  conscience  of  the  world  the  de- 
nial of  those  rights  which  should  be  the  heritage 
of  all  human  beings. 

If  this  process  of  international  discussion  is 
to  bear  fruit,  however,  it  must  be  genuinely  de- 
voted to  the  national  pursuit  of  human  rights, 
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not  the  national  pursuit  of  self-righteousness. 
In  this  field  we  might  well  benefit  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  familiar  legal  doctrine  of  "clean 
hands":  Those  who  would  call  in  question  the 
practices  of  others  should  at  least  be  making 
every  effort  to  put  their  own  house  in  order. 

The  real  test  of  a  nation's  commitment  to  hu- 
man rights  is  not  what  it  says  for  all  the  world 
to  hear  but  what  it  does  in  practice  for  all  the 
world  to  see. 

Situation  of  Jewish  Community  in  Soviet  Union 

This  leads  me  inevitably  to  some  specific  com- 
ments about  the  human  rights  practices  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  in  recent  years  has  sought 
to  assert  its  leadership  in  human  rights  issues 
before  the  United  Nations.  There  is  a  certain 
irony  in  this  effort,  an  irony  of  which  the 
United  Nations  is  frequently  reminded  not  only 
by  ourselves  but  by  other  members.  For  the 
Soviet  Union  has  adopted  as  Government  policy 
a  widespread  disregard  for  those  fundamental 
human  rights  which  are  embodied  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  forget  for  an  in- 
stant the  violations  of  basic  political  liberties 
which  have  affected  all  religious  and  national 
elements  of  the  Soviet  population. 

In  this  gathering  today  it  is  fitting  to  make 
some  reference  to  the  specific  disabilities,  re- 
ligious and  cultural,  of  the  Jewish  community 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  These  are  a  matter  of  anx- 
ious interest  not  only  to  other  Jewish  commu- 
nities but  to  all  who  seek  to  build  a  better  world 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Universal  Declaration : 

— There  has  been  a  marked  decline  within 
the  last  3  years  in  the  number  of  synagogs  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  No  Jewish  schools  are  al- 
lowed to  be  established.  A  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents at  the  one  rabbinical  seminary  permitted 
to  exist  in  the  entire  Soviet  Union  were  denied 
residence  permits  in  1962  for  the  city  of  Moscow 
on  the  grounds  of  a  housing  shortage. 

— No  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  published  for 
Jews  since  1917,  nor  has  even  a  Russian  transla- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Old  Testament  been  allowed. 


Six — no  more  than  six — books  in  the  Yiddish 
language  have  been  published  since  1953. 

— Even  the  baking  of  matzos  for  Passover 
has  been  prohibited,  and  the  last  kosher  meat 
market  in  Moscow  has  been  closed. 

— A  person  of  Jewish  descent  who  may  have 
broken  completely  with  his  religious  tradition 
must  still  carry  the  nationality  designation 
"Jew"  in  his  identity  card. 

Our  disquiet  about  the  situation  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  the  result 
of  any  diplomatic  conflict  or  the  so-called  cold 
war.  We  are  equally  opposed  to  any  kind  of 
discrimination,  and  have  made  that  repeatedly 
clear,  in  any  other  country,  irrespective  of  its 
social  or  political  structure.  Our  disquiet  flows 
from  the  deep  conviction,  which  is  as  old  as 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  human 
rights  are  inalienable  and  that  the  business  of 
government  is  to  recognize  and  protect  them. 

Let  me  express  the  hope  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  will  seek  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion in  accordance  with  their  own  often  pro- 
claimed principle  of  equality  for  all  the  peoples 
and  religions  under  their  jurisdiction.  Let  me 
add  that  any  amelioration  of  this  situation 
would  itself  be  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
development  of  better  mutual  understanding, 
which  is  the  indispensable  foundation  for  a 
common  effort  to  overcome  the  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  mankind's  hope  for  a  better  world 
founded  on  freedom  and  justice. 


United  States  and  Greece  Extend 
Educational  Exchanges 

Press  release  628  dated  December  16 

The  Governments  of  Greece  and  the  United 
States  signed  at  Athens  on  December  13  an 
agreement  extending  the  program  of  educa- 
tional exchanges  between  the  two  countries, 
begun  in  1949  under  the  Fulbright  Act. 

The  new  agreement  is  authorized  by  the  Mu- 
fcual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961  (the  Fulbright-Hays  Act).  It  was 
signed  by  Sophocles  Venizolos,  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Greece,  and  American  Ambassador  Henry  R. 
Labouisse. 
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Since  the  beginning  the  program  has  pro- 
vided more  than  1,100  giants  for  academic 
exchanges  between  the  two  countries.  Approxi- 
mately 750  have  been  for  Greek  students,  pro- 
fessors, teachers,  and  research  scholars  to  come 
to  the  United  States.  Americans  in  compara- 
ble capacities  have  gone  to  Greece  for  various 
educational  purposes  under  the  program.  In 
addition  to  the  categories  under  the  agreement, 
a  number  of  leaders  and  specialists  have  been 
exchanged  between  the  two  countries. 

More  than  2,500  scholarships  have  been  given 
through  this  program  to  Greek  students,  mostly 
on  the  secondary  and  junior  college  level,  to  at- 
tend American-sponsored  schools  in  Greece. 


U.S.  and  Rumania  Agree  on  1964 
Cultural  Exchange  Program 

Press  release  638  dated  December  20 

Agreement  was  reached  on  December  19  on 
the  1964  U.S. -Rumanian  cultural  exchanges 
program.  The  exchanges  provided  for  in  the 
19G4  program  will  be  in  cultural,  educational, 
scientific,  and  other  fields  and  will  be  based  on 
the  April  2,  1963,  arrangements  for  U.S.-Ru- 
manian  cultural  exchanges.1 

Agreement  on  the  1964  program  was  reached 
as  the  result  of  talks  held  in  Bucharest  Decem- 
ber 17-19.  Participating  in  the  talks  were  Ru- 
manian Deputy  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
Pompiliu  Macovei,  American  Minister  to  Ru- 
mania William  A.  Crawford,  and  Frank  G.  Sis- 
coe,  Director  of  the  Soviet  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Exchanges  Staff,  Department  of  State. 


Norbert  Dengler  Named  Consultant 
for  Cultural  Affairs 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Dec- 
ember 18  (press  release  634)  that  Norbert  Den- 
gler had  been  appointed  a  consultant  to  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
Mr.  Dengler  will  assist  the  bureau  in  connec- 


tion with  educational  and  cultural  exchanges 
with   Germany.    For   biographic   detail-. 
Department   of  Slate  press  release  634  dated 
December  18. 


Income  Tax  Convention 
With  Honduras  Terminated 

Press  release  624  dated  December  16 

The  convention  of  June  25,  1956,  between 
the  United  States  and  Honduras  *  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of 
fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income 
will  cease  to  be  effective  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1, 1964. 

Article  XXI  of  the  convention  provides  that 
it  may  be  terminated  by  either  party  by  a 
6-month  notice  and  that  it  "shall  cease  to  be 
effective  for  the  taxable  years  beginning  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  January  next  following 
the  expiration  of  the  six-month  period." 

On  June  26,  1963,  the  Government  of  Hon- 
duras gave  to  the  United  States  Government 
notice  for  the  termination  of  the  convention. 


President  Establishes  Interagency 
Committee  on  Export  Expansion 

AN    EXECUTIVE    ORDER' 

Establishing   the   Interagency   Committee  on   Ex- 
poet  Expansion 

Whereas  foreign  trade  is  an  essential  and  contin- 
uing element  in  the  economic  strength  of  the  United 
States,  and  expansion  of  exports  by  and  through  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  of  increasing  imi>ortance  and  neces- 
sity to  the  economic  welfare  of  this  nation;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  for  a  continuing  and  sys- 
tematic coordination  of  Government  programs  and 
policies  designed  to  promote  and  expand  United  States 
exports : 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In 
me  as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  Interagency  Committee  on  Export  Expan- 
sion, (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Export  Expansion  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Committee"),  to  serve  in  an  advisory  ca- 


1  For   background,   see  Bulletin   of  Apr.  29,   19C3, 
p.  661. 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3766. 

2  No.  11132  ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  13533. 
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pacity  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  respect  to 
export  expansion  policies  and  programs,  which  shall 
consist  of  the  following  members :  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  shall  be  Chairman ;  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  the  Sec- 
retary of  State;  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington;  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration; 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  The  Chairman  shall  from  time  to  time 
invite  other  heads  of  Federal  agencies  to  participate 
in  Committee  meetings  when  matters  affecting  their 
interests  are  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall  designate 
an  officer  to  sit  on  the  Committee  as  an  alternate  mem- 
ber whenever  the  designating  member  is  absent  or 
otherwise  unable  to  participate  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee.  Alternate  members  from  executive  de- 
partments shall  be  of  rank  not  less  than  that  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  and  other  alternate  members  shall 
be  of  rank  as  nearly  comparable  to  that  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  as  may  be  practicable. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  be  responsible  for  developing 
methods  for  improving  coordination  among  Federal 
agencies  in  the  development  and  carrying  out  of  ex- 
port promotion  programs. 

Sec.  3.  Functions  of  the  Committee.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  re- 
gard to  (1)  means  for  developing  and  stimulating  more 
effective  export  expansion  programs;  (2)  changes  in 
existing  policies  and  programs  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies which  relate  to  improving  export  promotion  and 
expansion;  and  (3)  related  areas  upon  which  the 
Chairman  may  request  advice. 

Sec.  4.  Consultation.  In  the  performance  of  its 
functions  hereunder  the  Committee,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, shall  seek  the  advice  and  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Export  Expansion  Council  and  shall  consult 
and  closely  coordinate  with  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Balance  of  Payments. 

Sec  5.  Administrative  arrangements,  (a)  As  may  be 
necessary  for  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  order, 
the  Federal  agencies  represented  on  the  Committee  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Section  1  hereof  shall  furnish 
assistance  to  the  Committee  in  consonance  with  Sec- 
tion 214  of  the  Act  of  May  3,  1945  (59  Stat.  134;  31 
U.S.C.  691).  Such  assistance  may  include  the  detail- 
ing of  employees  to  the  Committee  to  perform  such 
functions  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  order 
as  the  Committee  may  assign  to  them  and  may  also 
include  the  assignment  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  an  official  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  serve 
as  the  executive  director  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  With  respect  to  functions  of  the  Committee  un- 
der this  order  and  insofar  as  practicable,  Federal 
agencies  shall  uiwn  request  of  the  Committee  furnish  it 
information,  data,  and  reports  and  shall  otherwise 
cooperate  with  the  Committee. 

Seo.  C.  Construction,     (a)  Nothing  in  this  order  shall 


be  construed  to  abrogate,  modify,  or  restrict  any  func- 
tion vested  by  law  in,  or  assigned  pursuant  to  law  to, 
any  Federal  agency  or  any  officer  thereof,  or  any  Fed- 
eral interagency  council  or  committee. 

(b)  As  used  herein  the  term  "Federal  agencies"  in- 
cludes executive  departments  and  other  executive 
agencies. 


The  White  House, 
December  12, 1963. 


THE   CONGRESS 


President  Johnson  Signs  Into  Law 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963 

/Statement  by  President  Johnson 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  16 

I  have  today  [December  16]  signed  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1963.  The  economic  and 
military  aid  programs  authorized  by  this  bill 
are  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world.  This  bill  reflects  this 
nation's  determination  to  maintain  that  security 
by  helping  those  nations  willing  to  help  them- 
selves. 

It  also  reflects,  unfortunately,  the  growing 
tendency  to  hamstring  Executive  flexibility 
with  rigid  legislative  provisions  wholly  inap- 
propriate and  potentially  dangerous  in  a  world 
of  rapid  change.  I  wish  to  make  clear  now,  for 
example,  that,  when  a  free  and  peaceful  gov- 
ernment is  ever  established  in  Cuba,  I  intend  to 
exercise  my  authority  to  provide  essential 
health,  educational,  and  other  assistance  to  the 
Cuban  people,  without  waiting  for  a  long  and 
complex  adjudication. 

In  addition  this  bill  reflects  a  dangerous  re- 
duction in  funds  and  a  consequent  dangerous 
reduction  in  our  security.  Wo  cannot  oppose 
the  spread  of  communism  and  promote  the 
growth  of  freedom  by  giving  speeches.     A  pol- 
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icy  of  weakness  and  retreat,  which  any  further 
reduction  at  the  appropriation  stage  would 
represent,  cannot  be  justified  by  the  needs  of  our 
security,  the  financial  strength  of  our  nation, 
or  the  attitude  of  our  citizens. 

All  of  us  desire  greater  efficiency  in  our  aid 
programs — and,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  we 
are  going  to  improve  it — but  in  our  pursuit  of 
efficiency,  let  us  not  hamper  the  progress  and 
safety  of  freemen. 

I  have  already  directed  Administrator  [of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
David  E.]  Bell  to  put  our  foreign  operations  on 
a  sounder  basis,  to  insist  on  maximum  effort  by 
aid  recipients,  and  to  intensify  our  efforts  to 
eliminate  excess  or  ineffective  personnel.  We 
will  resist  reorganization  for  reorganization's 
sake — but  we  do  intend  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress next  year  a  more  effective,  efficient  aid 
program. 

Our  cautious  new  hopes  for  a  reduction  in  the 
risk  of  all-out  war  may  only  imply  an  increase 
in  Communist  efforts  to  prevail  through  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  conventional  military 
means,  particularly  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  aid  programs  of  Truman,  Eisen- 
hower, and  Kennedy  are  needed  now  more  than 
ever — this  is  no  time  to  fail. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Small  Business  and  Foreign  Trade.  Hearings  before 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  pur- 
suant to  H.  Res.  13.  March  26-September  11,  1963. 
429  pp. 

Pacific  Trade  Patterns.  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Serial  32.  April  17-18, 
1963  (Washington,  D.C.)  ;  May  20,  1963  (Los  An- 
geles, Calif.)  ;  May  23,  1963  (San  Francisco,  Calif.). 
240  pp. 

Activities  of  Xondiplomatic  Representatives  of  Foreign 
Principals  in  the  United  States.  Hearing  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Part 
13.    May  14, 1963.    216  pp. 

Report  of  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.  Special  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  $1  billion  in  authorized  capital  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment. H.  Doc.  154.  May  20,  1963.  24  pp. 
Discriminatory  Ocean  Freight  Rates  and  the  Balance 
of  Payments.  Hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  pursuant  to  Sec.  5(a)  of  Public  Law  304 


(79th  Congress).    Pari  l.  June  20-21,  1903,  192  pp. ; 
Part  '-',  October  9-10,  1963,  187  p|>. 
Administration  of  National  Becurity.    Bearing!  before 
the  subcommittee  on  National  Security  Staffing  and 

operations  of  tlie  Semite  Committee  on  Government 
delations.  Part  3.  July  24-September  18,  1963. 
72  pp. 

International  Labor  Organization.  Bearings  before 
the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  international  La- 
bor Organization  of  the  House  Committee  on  Kdu- 
eatioti  and  Labor  on  (nited  Slates  participation  in 
the  International  Labor  Organization.  July  2!>- 
August  14, 1963.    208  pp. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963.  Reports  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  ami  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  H.R.  7885,  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  II.  Kept.  6-16. 
August  8,  1963,  140  pp. ;  S.  Rept.  588,  October  22, 
1963,83  pp. 

South  Pacific  Commission.  Hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs on  H.J.  Res.  666  to  amend  the  joint  resolution 
of  January  28,  194S,  providing  for  membership  and 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  South 
Pacific  Commission.     August  27,  1963.     68  pp. 

The  Conduct  of  Communist  China.  Analysis  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  State  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.     September    5,    1963.     10    pp.     [Committee 

print.]  _      .         ,    * 

Fishing  in  U.S.  Territorial  Waters.  Hearings  before 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  on  S.  1988 
to  prohibit  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  in  certain  other  areas  by  per- 
sons other  than  nationals  or  inhabitants  of  the 
United    States.     Serial    31.     September    5-6,    1963. 

133  pp.  .   .. 

U  S  Participation  in  the  Hague  Conference  and  the 
Rome  Institute.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  and  Movements  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.J. 
Res  732  to  provide  for  participation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  (1)  the  Hague  Con- 
ference on  Private  International  Law  and  (2)  the 
International  (Rome)  Institute  for  the  Unification 
of  Private  Law;  and  authorizing,  respectively,  ap- 
propriations therefor.     September  16.  1963.     58  pp. 

To  Amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 
Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
■Vffairs  on  (H.R.  3299,  H.R.  6082,  H.R.  6294,  H.R. 
7340  H  R.  7531.  S.  777)  bills  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  and  to  modify 
the  personnel  security  procedures  for  contractor  em- 
ployees.    Part  II.     September  25-October  2,   1963. 

Skopje^'  Yugoslavia,  Earthquake  Tragedy.  Hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural 
Operations  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Serial  A  A.     September  26.  1963.    29  pp. 

Convention  and  Recommendations  Adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference  at  the  46tb  Session, 
at  Geneva  Letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.    H.  Doc.  165.    October  14,  1963. 

Economic  Policies  and  Practices,  Paper  No.  1  ^Com- 
parative Features  of  Central  Hanks  in  Selected  For- 
eign Countries.  Materials  prepared  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  October  15,  1963.  36  pp. 
[Joint  Committee  Print.] 

To  Amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  S. 
777     H.  Rept.  863.     October  24,  1963.     10  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 

Scheduled  January  Through  March  1964 

WHO  Executive  Board:  33d  Session  and  Standing  Committee  on  Ad-  Geneva Jan.  6- 

miristration  and  Finance. 

Inter-American  Meeting  on  Science  and  Technology Washington Jan.  6- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  for  Coordination  of  Investigations  of  the  Bangkok Jan.  7- 

Lower  Mekong  Basin :  23d  Plenary  Session. 

U.N.  Special  Fund:   11th  Session  of  Governing  Council New  York Jan.  13- 

UNICEF  Executive  Board Bangkok Jan.  13- 

U.N.  Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  New  York Jan.  13- 

of  Minorities. 

OECD  Energy  Committee:  Special  Committee  for  Oil Paris Jan.  14- 

OECD  Agriculture  Committee Paris Jan.  20- 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  23d  Session Geneva Jan.  20- 

ITU  African  LF/MF  Broadcasting  Conference:  Preparatory  Meeting  Geneva Jan.  20- 

of  Experts. 

ICAO   Meteorology/Operations   Meeting   (in   association  with   WMO  Paris Jan.  20- 

Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology). 

IMCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  8th  Session London Jan.  21- 

UNESCO     Intergovernmental     Oceanographic     Commission:  Indian  Paris Jan.  22- 

Ocean  Expedition  Coordinators. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Housing,  Building,  and  Planning    .    .    .  New  York Jan.  22- 

UNESCO    Intergovernmental    Oceanographic    Commission:  Working  Paris Jan.  27- 

Group  on  Data  Exchange. 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Tonnage  Measurement:  5th  Session     .    .    .  London Jan.  27- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  7th  Session Bangkok Jan.  27- 

FAO   Desert   Locust   Control   Technical   Advisory   Committee:  12th  Rome January 

Session. 

NATO  Civil  Aviation  Planning  Committee Paris January 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Carriage  of  Dangerous  Goods  by  Sea:  5th  London Feb.  3- 

Session. 

U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development:  3d  Session  of  Prepara-  New  York Feb.  3- 

tory  Committee. 

OECD  Committee  for  Scientific  Research Paris Feb.  4— 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources:  16th  Bangkok Feb.  10- 

Session. 

ITU  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference:  1st  Session  on  Geneva Feb.  10- 

the  Preparation  of  a  Revised  Allotment  Plan  for  the  Aeronautical 

Mobile  (R)  Service. 

U.N.  ECLA  Committee  of  the  Whole Santiago Feb.  12- 

ITUCCIR  Study  Group  XI:  Subgroup  on  Color  Television  Standards.  London Feb.  14- 

U.N.  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space New  York Feb.  17- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Coordination  of  Technical  As-  New  York Feb.  17- 

sistance  Activities. 

OECD  Agriculture  Committee:  Ministerial  Meeting Paris Feb.  26- 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:  7th  Meeting Moscow February 

OECD  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee Paris February 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa:  6th  Session Algiers February 

FAO  Working  Party  on  Rice  Soils,  Water,  and  Fertilizer  Practices:  9th  Philippines February 

Session.  or  March 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Watertight  Subdivision  and  Damage  Sta-  London Mar.  2- 

bility  of  Passenger  and  Cargo  Ships:  3d  Session. 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  20th  Session  .  Tehran Mar.  3- 

17th  World  Health  Assembly Geneva Mar.  3- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Dec.  12,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 
CCIR,  Comit6  consult.itif  international  des  radio  communications;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECLA,  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America;  ECOSOC, 
Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization;  TMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization; 
UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological 
Organization. 
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5th  Meeting Santiago M 

New  York Mar.  Q 

London M:ir.  it- 
Geneva Mai 


Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission 

UN    ECOSOC  Committee  <>n  Nongovernmental  Organizations  .    . 
IMCO  Working  Group  on  Intact  Stability  of  Ships:  3d  Session  .    . 
U.N.  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space:  Legal  Subcom- 
mittee. -,     ,     *   •   ,  T^        1  * 
U  N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Industrial  Development .    .    ..... 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Tonnage   Measurement:  4th  Session  .    .    . 

U  N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  Construction  ot  Vehicles 

OECD  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee Paris. 

U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and   Development .eneva. 

UN   ECE  Steel  Committee:  31st  Session geneva Mar.  2 

FAO    Working   Party  on   Agricultural    Engineering   Aspects  of   llice     Philippines March 

Production^ Storage,  aud  Processing. 


New  York Mar.  9- 

London Mar.  16 

( '.eneva Mai 

Mar.  17- 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  25- 


North  Atlantic  Council  Holds 
Ministerial  Meeting 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  held  its  regular 
ministerial  meeting  at  Paris  December  16  and 
17.  Following  are  texts  of  a  message  from 
President  Johnson,  read  to  the  Council  by  Sec- 
retary Rusk  on  December  16,  and  a  communique 
issued  on  December  17,  together  with  a  list  of 
tlie  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Less  than  a  month  after  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  took  office,  he  sent  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  a  message  which  pledged  his 
continuing  support  for  the  purposes  and  pro- 
grams of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization.1 

He  fulfilled  this  pledge  in  the  3  years  of  gal- 
lant service  which  he  gave  us.  That  fulfill- 
ment is  a  lasting  memorial  to  the  stature  of 
the  man  we  mourn  today. 

We  can  best  honor  him  by  continuing  our 
pursuit  of  the  goal  of  Atlantic  partnership — 
by  seeking  an  ever-closer  collaboration  between 
a  united  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  deal- 
ing with  all  the  great  and  burdensome  tasks  of 
building  and  defending  a  community  of  free 
nations. 

It  is  evidence  of  my  country's  continuing 
dedication  to  these  purposes  that  I,  too,  upon 
taking  office,  now  send  a  pledge  of  America's 
steadfast  resolve  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 
For  that  dedication  and  this  resolve  do  not 
belong  to  one  man,  or  one  party,  or  one  admin- 


'For  text  of  President  Kennedy's  message  of  Feb. 
15,  1961,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  6,  1961,  p.  333. 


istration.  They  are  shared  by  I  lie  vast  majority 
of  my  countrymen ;  they  have  been  held  by  each 
of  the  American  administrations  since  World 
War  II. 

And  this  constancy,  in  turn,  reflects  not  mere- 
ly the  community  of  ideals  and  culture  which 
binds  us  to  Europe.  It  reflects  also  my  coun- 
try's awareness  that  its  security  can  be  assured, 
its  interests  and  values  can  be  furthered,  only 
by  a  close  partnership  with  Europe  in  common 
tasks. 

First  among  these  tasks  is  that  of  creating  a 
balanced  NATO  defense  posture,  including 
powerful  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  forces,  which 
will  deter  aggression  and  enable  NATO  to  deal 
with  any  aggression  with  the  force  appropriate 
to  the  threat. 

To  NATO's  continuing  fulfillment  of  this 
task,  I  pledge  my  country's  will  and  resources. 
We  will  keep  in  Europe  the  equivalent  of  six 
American  divisions  that  are  now  deployed  there, 
so  long  as  they  are  needed ;  and  under  present 
circumstances  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  needed.  I  am  confident  that  our 
allies  will  also  make  their  full  contribution  to 
this  NATO  defense,  so  that  the  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  partnership  may  be  equitably 

shared. 

Military  strength — both  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear— is  useful  only  as  it  serves  political 
ends.  Our  task  is  to  insure  that  NATO  remains 
an  effective  means  for  concerting  these  ends,  as 
well  as  for  building  that  strength.  My  country 
will  join  its  allies  in  using  NATO  fully  for  this 
purpose. 

In  these  fields— as  well  as  in  monetary  affairs, 
in  aid  to  the  developing  areas,  and  in  trade— 
we  must  each  assume  responsibilities  commen- 
surate   with    our    resources.    That    is    what 
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partnership  in  a  vigorous  Atlantic  community 
means  and  requires.  To  this  end,  we  welcome 
the  emergence  of  a  Europe  growing  in  unity 
and  strength.  For  we  know  that  only  a  uniting 
Europe  can  be  a  strong  Europe,  and  only  a 
strong  Europe  will  be  an  effective  partner. 

NATO  is  the  enduring  instrument  for  join- 
ing such  a  Europe  and  the  United  States  in 
common  programs  to  meet  common  military 
and  political  needs.  On  its  success  hinges,  in 
large  measure,  the  success  of  both  European 
and  American  efforts  to  build  the  Atlantic 
partnership  and  the  larger  community  of  free 
nations  which  that  partnership  serves.  That  is 
why  I,  like  three  Presidents  before  me,  rededi- 
cate  my  country  to  its  continuing  support  and 
hold  high  hopes  for  its  continuing  success. 


TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  632  dated  December  18 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Ministerial  Ses- 
sion in  Paris  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  December,  1963. 

The  Ministers  expressed  their  profound  grief  at 
the  heavy  loss  sustained  by  the  Alliance  and  the  whole 
of  mankind  in  the  tragic  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. They  welcomed  a  message  from  President  John- 
son renewing  United  States  pledges  to  support  the 
Alliance  with  all  its  strength  and  to  maintain  its 
forces  in  Europe. 

The  Ministers,  reaffirming  their  faith  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance,  emphasized  that  the  continuing 
strength  of  the  Alliance,  the  solidarity  of  its  member 
states,  and  their  determination  to  defend  freedom  and 
to  resist  aggression,  remain  essential  prerequisites  for 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

The  Ministers  stressed  the  peaceful  and  defensive 
purposes  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  In  subscrib- 
ing to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  the  members  of  NATO, 
whether  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  not,  had 
affirmed  their  faith  in  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  had  pledged  themselves  to  re- 
frain in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  In  the  pursuit  of 
peace,  the  achievement  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament, under  effective  international  control,  re- 
mains an  essential  objective. 

In  reviewing  the  international  situation,  the  Min- 
isters noted  that  there  had  been  no  major  crisis  since 
the  confrontation  over  Cuba.  They  emphasized  that 
the  unity  and  military  strength  of  the  Alliance  had 
largely  contributed  to  this  result  and  to  the  interna- 
tional atmosphere  now  prevailing.  At  the  same  time 
the  Ministers  emphasized  the  importance  not  only  of 


seeking  agreement  on  limited  measures  which  would 
help  to  reduce  tension,  but  of  achieving  a  genuine  and 
fundamental  improvement  in  East-West  relations. 
They  expressed  the  hope  that  Soviet  policy  would  not 
limit  the  possibilities  of  making  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion and  of  reaching  solutions  for  the  problems  which 
are  the  real  causes  of  tension  in  the  world,  in  particular 
those  of  Berlin  and  Germany.  Despite  recent  incidents, 
freedom  of  access  to  Berlin  had  been  upheld ;  in  this 
connection  the  Ministers  reiterated  their  determination, 
as  expressed  in  the  declaration  of  16th  of  December, 
1958,2  to  defend  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  West 
Berlin  and  its  people. 

The  Ministers  also  reviewed  the  situation  in  various 
areas  of  the  world  threatened  by  internal  conflict  and 
external  force.  They  noted  developments  which  con- 
tinued to  be  a  cause  of  concern  in  Southeast  Asia,  in 
the  Caribbean  area  and  elsewhere. 

The  Ministers  reaffirmed  their  determination  to  im- 
prove and  intensify  their  political  consultation  on 
subjects  of  common  concern.  They  also  agreed  on 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
defensive  capability  of  the  Alliance,  having  regard  to 
the  constant  advances  in  science  and  technology. 
They  reviewed  the  implementation  of  decisions  reached 
at  Ottawa3  regarding  fuller  information  on  nuclear 
questions  for  national  authorities  and  broader  par- 
ticipation by  member  countries  in  the  organization 
and  operational  planning  functions  of  SACEUR'S  nu- 
clear forces.  Finally,  they  took  note  of  the  progress 
achieved  to  give  effect  to  the  decisions  made  at  Ottawa 
to  pursue  the  study  of  the  interrelated  questions  of 
strategy,  force  requirements,  and  the  resources  avail- 
able to  meet  them.    This  study  is  under  way. 

The  Ministers  reviewed  the  progress  made  during 
the  year  in  improving  cooperation  in  research,  devel- 
opment and  production  of  military  equipment.  They 
also  noted  with  satisfaction  the  recent  decisions  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  NATO  air  defence 
ground  environment  system. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  Ministers  noted  that  the 
economies  of  the  NATO  countries  have  been  steadily 
expanding  and,  in  contrast  to  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  the  Communist  world,  the  economic  systems  of 
the  West  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  flexible 
adaptation  to  circumstances.  This  has  permitted  not 
only  an  increase  in  the  standards  of  living  of  their 
own  peoples  but  has  also  enabled  large-scale  assistance 
to  be  extended  to  the  developing  countries. 

The  Council,  having  noted  progress  made  in  the 
implementation  of  earlier  resolutions  concerning  the 
defence  problems  of  Greece,  reaffirmed  its  interest  in 
the  further  effective  application  of  these  resolutions. 

The  Ministers  agreed  to  give  urgent  priority  to  a 
study  of  the  military  and  economic  problems  of  the 
defence  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  and,  if  possible,  a  re- 
port is  to  be  made  to  the  spring  Ministerial  meeting 
of  the  Council. 


2  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5,  1959,  p.  4. 
■  Ibid.,  June  10, 1963,  p.  895. 
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The  Ministers  examined  a  report  on  civil  defence 
and  civil  emergency  planning,  which  are  an  essential 
complement  to  the  defence  effort. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  at 
the  Ministerial  level  will  be  held,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Netherlands  Government,  at  The  Hague  from  the 
12th  to  the  14th  of  May,  1904. 


MEMBERS  OF  U.S.  DELEGATION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  De- 
cember 11  (press  release  617)  that  the  follow- 
ing would  be  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  ministerial  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  at  Paris  December  16-18. 
United  States  Representatives 
Dean  Rusk,  chairman,  Secretary  of  State 
Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense 

United  States  Representative  on  the  North  Atlantic 

Council 
Thomas  K.  Finletter 

Advisers 

John  W.  Auchincloss,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Polit- 
ical Affairs,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  European  Regional  Orga- 
nizations, Paris 

John  C.  Ausland,  Office  of  German  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Charles  E.  Bohlen,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  France 

William  P.  Bundy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs 

Robert  Carswell,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury 

Dixon  Donnelley,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

Elbridge  Durbrow,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
North  Atlantic  Council 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  K.  Eaton,  USA,  Director,  European 
Region,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs 

Philip  J.  Farley,  Director,  Office  of  PoUtical  Affairs, 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization and  European  Regional  Organizations, 
Paris 

Robbins  P.  Gilman,  Office  of  Atlantic  PoUtical  and 
Military  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

John  A.  Hooper,  Defense  Adviser  and  Defense  Repre- 
sentative, U.S.  Mission  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  European  Regional  Organizations, 
Paris 
Ernest  K.  Lindley,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 
Edward  S.  Little,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State 


Robert  J.  Manning,  Assistant  Secretary  «t  State  for 

Public  Affairs 
Francis    E.    Meloy,    Jr.,   Director,   Office   of   Western 

European  Affairs,  Department  of  Slate 
Ronald   M.   Murray,   Assistant   Director   for   Interna- 
tional Programs,  Office  of  the  Director  of  Research 
and  Engineering,  Department  of  Defen-e 

David  H.  Popper,  deputy  coordinator,  Director,  Office 
of  Atlantic  Political  and  Military  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Henry  S.  Rowen,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Affairs 

J.  Robert  Sehaetzel,  coordinator,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Atlantic 
Political  and  Military  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Gen.  Dean  C.  Strother,  USAF,  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  NATO  Military  Committee  and  Standing  Group 

Charles  A.  Sullivan,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury 

Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  Affairs 

William  R.  Tyler,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs 

Christopher  Van  Hollen,  Office  of  Atlantic  PoUtical 
and  Military  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Francis  Cunningham,  Director,  Office  of  International 
Conferences,  Department  of  State 


Michael  S.  Harris  To  Be  Deputy 
Secretary  General  of  OECD 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  De- 
cember 20  (press  release  639)  that  Michael  S. 
Harris,  who  had  on  that  day  been  sworn  in  as  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer,  will  proceed  to 
Paris  at  the  beginning  of  1964  to  assume  his 
duties  as  Deputy  Secretary  General  of  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment. Mr.  Harris'  nomination  to  this  post 
had  previously  been  approved  by  the  Council 
of  the  OECD. 

The  OECD,  with  a  membership  of  20  coun- 
tries including  the  United  States,  is,  with 
NATO,  one  of  the  two  important  Atlantic  orga- 
nizations. It  serves  principally  as  a  consulta- 
tive forum  for  senior  policymaking  officials 
from  member  country  capitals,  who  assemble 
periodically  to  exchange  views  on  common  eco- 
nomic problems  with  the  view  of  developing 
coordinated  policies  to  deal  with  these  problems. 
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Kenya  and  Zanzibar  Admitted 
to  United  Nations  Membership 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

There  is  something  paradoxical  about  the  ad- 
mission of  two  tropical  states  on  the  coldest  day 
of  the  winter.  But  the  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers committed  to  the  principles  of  the  charter, 
and  thereby  the  extension  of  the  influence  and 
discipline  of  the  United  Nations  to  ever  larger 
areas  of  the  globe,  is  always  an  occasion  for  re- 
joicing. And  so  it  is  today.  The  privilege  of 
welcoming  the  new  state  of  Kenya  and  the 
ancient  state  of  Zanzibar  and  their  distin- 
guished delegations  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  is  an  honor  I  shall  long  remember. 

In  a  message  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  upon 
the  occasion  of  that  country's  independence, 
President  Johnson  wrote : 2 

.  .  .  we  will  continue  to  press  for  equal  rights  for 
all — both  in  my  country  and  abroad — and  we  will 
continue  to  assist  the  world's  new  and  emerging  na- 
tions in  their  efforts  to  strengthen  their  foundations 
of  freedom  and  independence. 

President  Johnson  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments in  a  message  delivered  to  the  people  of 
Kenya  at  their  independence  celebration : 3 

.  .  .  the  United  States  is  devoted  to  the  same  ba- 
sic human  aspirations  as  those  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
ya— and,  indeed,  as  those  of  people  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world.  To  the  courageous  people  of 
Kenya,  the  American  people  and  I  send  the  warmest 
good  wishes  as  you  enter  into  nationhood.  Just  as 
the  infant  United  States  was  encouraged  and  strength- 
ened by  the  sympathy  of  those  throughout  the  world 
who  love  liberty,  so  your  young  and  vigorous  na- 
tion will  have  the  understanding  support  of  free  men 
in  every  land. 

Mr.  President,  both  these  countries  comprise 
multiracial  societies  which  are  pledged  to  ac- 
cord equal  rights  and  opportunities  to  all  of 
their  citizens  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  world.  As  I  said  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Security  Council,4  the  statesmanship 
of  their  leaders  and  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  negotiations  conducted  with  honesty, 
forbearance,  and  determination  which  have  con- 
cluded so  peacefully  and  happily,  can  serve  as 


an  example  of  cooperation  and  tolerance 
throughout  the  continent  of  Africa. 

We  believe  too,  Mr.  President,  that  the  states- 
manship of  Kenya  and  Zanzibar  bodes  well  for 
the  future  of  this  organization.  For  the  suc- 
cess of  the  deliberations  of  the  United  Nations 
also  depends  upon  the  equality  of  nations,  for- 
bearance, concern  for  the  views  and  interests 
of  others,  and  a  sincere  search  for  a  common 
agreement.  No  nation  here  is  so  big  that  it  can- 
not profit  by  listening  to  the  views  of  others; 
no  nation  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  make  a  use- 
ful contribution  to  our  work. 

In  the  close  exchange  of  views  and  the  frank 
expression  of  opinions  lies  our  hope  for  a  deep- 
er friendship  among  nations  and  the  best  as- 
surance we  have  against  the  dangers  of  mis- 
understanding, mistrust,  and  conflict. 

My  country  has  long  enjoyed  such  friendly 
and  mutually  profitable  relations  with  our  new 
members.  The  establishment  of  our  first  con- 
sulate in  Zanzibar  predated  the  era  of  major 
European  influence  in  Africa.  An  American 
Friends  Service  Mission  was  established  in 
Kenya  as  early  as  1904  and  is  still  functioning 
there.  Large  numbers  of  students  from  both 
these  countries  have  come  to  the  United  States. 
More  than  1,000  from  Kenya  alone  are  now 
studying  in  American  schools  and  universities. 
Our  aid  programs  in  these  countries,  worked 
out  with  the  recipient  governments,  along  with 
private  commercial  relations,  have  further  con- 
tributed to  our  respect  and  friendship  for  each 
other. 

We  look  forward  to  continuing  this  relation- 
ship as  equal  members  of  this  world  organiza- 
tion: in  debates,  in  conferences,  in  all  those 
exchanges  of  opinions  which  express  our  desire 
to  create  that  world  of  free  and  equal  men 
envisaged  in  our  charter.5 


'Made  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  16  (U.S.  delegation 
press  release  4346) . 

s  See  p.  17. 

3  See  p.  18. 

'  For  text,  see  U.S./U.N.  press  release  4345  dated 
Dec.  16. 

6  On  Dec.  16  the  General  Assembly  by  acclamation 
admitted  Kenya  and  Zanzibar  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations. 
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TREATY   INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treats  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atiuos- 
Dhere  in  outer  space  anil  under  water  Done  at 
Moscow  August  -..  1963.  Entered  into  force  Octo- 
ber 10, 1903.    TIAS  5433. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Greece,  Ireland,  December 
18,   1003. 

Trade 

Proces-verbal  extending  and  amending  declaration 
on  provisional  accession  of  Swiss  Confederation  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (lIAb 
4401)  Done  at  Geneva  December  8,  1901.  Entered 
into  force  December  31,  1901 ;  for  the  United  States 
January  9, 1902.     TIAS  4957. 

Ratification    deposited:    Federal    Republic    of   Ger- 
many, November  5,  1963. 

Long-term  arrangements  regarding  international  trade 
in  cotton  textiles.  Concluded  at  Geneva  February 
9,  1962.     Entered  into  force  October  1,  1902.     HAS 

Acceptance  deposited:  Jamaica,  November  26,  1963. 

United  Nations 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  Signed  at  San 
Francisco  June  26,  1945.  Entered  into  force  Octo- 
ber 24. 1945.     59  Stat.  1031. 

Admission   to   membership:   Kenya,   Zanzibar,   De- 
cember 16,  1963. 


Iraq 

Agreement  amending  tin-  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  August  27,  1968  (TIAS  6417).  effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Baghdad  December  5,  1903. 
Entered  into  force  December  5,  1968, 


Signed  nt 

Entered  Into  force 


Israel 

Convention  on  extradition,  witli   protocol, 
Washington  December  10,  1962 
December  ■">,  too:;. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  December  20,  1968. 

Agreement  concerning  trade  in  cotton  textiles.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusa- 
lem November  5  and  22,  1963.  Entered  Into  force 
November  22, 1963. 

Korea 

Consular  convention.     Signed  at  Seoul  January  8, 1963. 
Entered  into  force  December  19,  1963. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  December  19,  1903. 

Sierra  Leone 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agreement  of  May  16  and 
lit.  1901  (TIAS  4759),  so  as  to  provide  for  additional 
investment  guaranties  authorized  by  new  United 
States  legislation.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Freetown  December  28,  1902,  and  November  13. 
1963.     Entered  into  force  November  13,  1963. 

Sweden 

Convention  on  extradition,  with  protocol.     Signed  at 
Washington   October  24,   1961.     Entered  into  force 
December  3,  1963. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  December  20,  1963. 


PUBLICATIONS 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Supplementary  convention  to  the  extradition  conven- 
tion of  October  26,  1901  (32  Stat.  1894),  and  the 
supplementary  convention  of  June  20,  1935  (49  Stat. 
3°T0)  Signed  at  Brussels  November  14,  1903.  En- 
ters into  force  1  month  after  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions. 

Bolivia 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  February  4,  1903,  as  amended  (  lIAb 
:,-".r2  5323).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  La 
Paz  November  20,  1903.  Entered  into  force  Novem- 
ber 20, 1963. 

France 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  March  23, 1956, 
as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS  3047,  4298,  4010), 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  ra- 
Winsonde  observation  station  on  the  island  of  Guade- 
loupe. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Paris  Au- 
gust 13  and  November  25,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
November  25, 1963. 


Final  Foreign  Relations  Volume 
for  1941  Published 

Press  release  631  dated  December  17,  for  release  December  23 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  Decem- 
ber 23  the  final  volume  in  the  regular  annual 
Foreign  Relations  series  for  1941 :  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  United  States,  1%1,  Volume  VI, 
The  American  Republic*.  This  volume  con- 
tains a  "General"  section  on  multilateral  rela- 
tions and  the  country  sections  for  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  The  documental  ion 
on  relations  with  the  other  individual  American 
Republics  is  contained  in  volume  VII.  already 
published. 

Aside  from  the  regular  annua]  Fort  ign  B<  lo- 
tions volumes  for  1941,  additional   American 
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diplomatic  correspondence  for  that  year  has 
been  published  in  the  two  volumes  of  Foreign 
Relations,  Japan,  1931-194.1.  The  annual  For- 
eign Relations  volumes  for  1942  have  already- 
been  published.  Documentation  on  the  top-level 
conferences  of  1941  and  1942  between  President 
Koosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  with 
their  advisers,  is  scheduled  for  later  publication 
in  a  special  Foreign  Relations  volume  in  the 
series  on  wartime  conferences. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  volume  now  re- 
leased relate  primarily  to  problems  of  conti- 
nental solidarity  and  defense  created  by  the 
war  in  Europe  and  the  reactions  upon  inter- 
American  relations  of  the  attack  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  the  declarations  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Axis  powers.  Other 
topics  treated  include  trade  relations,  the  pro- 
tection of  American  business  interests,  and  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  in  boundary  and 
territorial  disputes. 

Copies  of  Foreign  Relations,  1941,  Volume 
VI,  The  American  Republics  (vi,  622  pp.;  pub- 
lication 7618)  may  be  obtained  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  for 
$2.75  each. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402. 
Address  requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Media  Services, 
Department  of  State. 

Status  of  Forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Agreement  to  supplement  the  Agreement  between  the 
Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  regarding  the 
Status  of  their  Forces  with  respect  to  Foreign  Forces 
stationed  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  With 
protocol  of  signature  and  related  agreements  and 
Agreement  on  the  abrogation  of  the  Forces  Convention, 
the  Finance  Convention,  and  the  Tax  Agreement  of 
October  23,  1954 — Signed  at  Bonn,  August  3,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  July  1,  1963.  TIAS  5351.  158  pp. 
45f>. 

Status  of  United  States  Forces  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Agreements  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Signed  at  Bonn  August  3,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  July  1,  1963.  And  exchanges  of 
notes — Dated  at  Bonn/Bad  Godesberg  August  3,  1959. 
TIAS  5352.    52  pp.    20ff. 

Telecommunication — Radio  Broadcasting  Facilities. 
Agreement  with  the  Philippines.  Signed  at  Manila 
May  6,  1963.     Entered  into  force  May  6,  1963.     With 


protocol  and  exchange  of  notes.  TIAS  5353.  16  pp. 
10«t. 

Visas — Issuance  of  Nonimmigrant  Visas.  Agreement 
with  Ecuador.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Quito 
December  11,  1962,  and  January  7,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  January  7,  1963.    TIAS  5354.    13  pp.    10<f. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  December  19  confirmed  Thomas  C. 
Mann  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice 
Edwin  M.  Martin.  (For  text  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mann 
from  President  Johnson,  see  page  9. ) 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 

Press  Releases:  December  16-22 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 

fice of  News, 

Department  of  State,  Washington, 

D.C., 

205120. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  December  16  which 

appear  in  th 

is  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos. 

617  of  December  11,  618  of  December  12,  and  622 

of  December  13. 

No. 

Date 

Subject 

624 

12/16 

Termination  of  income-tax  conven- 
tion with  Honduras. 

*627 

12/16 

U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

628 

12/16 

Educational    exchange   agreement 
with  Greece. 

629 

12/16 

Statement  on  free-world  shipping 
to  Cuba. 

630 

12/18 

Reply  to  Soviet  note  on  autobahn 
procedures. 

631 

12/17 

Foreign  Relations  volume. 

632 

12/18 

NATO  communique. 

633 

12/18 

Rusk :  "CBS  Reports." 

634 

12/18 

Dengler  appointed   consultant  on 
educational     and     cultural     ex- 
changes   (rewrite). 

635 

12/19 

Thailand  credentials    (rewrite). 

•636 

12/19 

Cultural  exchange   (Africa). 

*637 

12/20 

Palmer   designated   Director  Gen- 
eral    of    the     Foreign     Service 
(biographic  details). 

638 

12/20 

U.S. -Rumania   cultural   exchanges 
programs  for  1964. 

639 

12/20 

Harris  sworn  in  as  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  officer  (rewrite). 

640 

12/21 

Travel  to  Cuba. 
;d. 
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The  Lighting  of  the  National  Christmas  Tree 


Remarks  by  President  Johnson l 


Tonight  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  season  of 
great  national  sorrow  and  to  the  beginning  of 
the  season  of  great,  eternal  joy.  We  mourn  our 
great  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  but  he  would 
have  us  go  on.  While  our  spirits  cannot  be 
light,  our  hearts  need  not  be  heavy. 

We  were  taught  by  Him  whose  birth  we  com- 
memorate that  after  death  there  is  life.  We 
can  believe,  and  we  do  believe,  that  from  the 
death  of  our  national  leader  will  come  a  re- 
birth of  the  finest  qualities  of  our  national  life. 
On  this  same  occasion  30  years  ago,  at  the  close 
of  another  troubled  year  in  our  nation's  his- 
tory, a  great  President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
said  to  his  countrymen,  "To  more  and  more  of 
us  the  words  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself  have  taken  on  a  meaning  that  is  show- 
ing itself  and  proving  itself  in  our  purposes 
and  in  our  daily  lives." 

I  believe  that  this  is  no  less  true  for  all  of  us 
in  all  of  our  regions  of  our  land  today.  There 
is  a  turning  away  from  things  which  are  false, 

1  Made  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Dec.  22  (White  House 
press  release). 


and  things  which  are  small,  and  things  which 
are  shallow.  There  is  a  turning  toward  those 
things  which  are  true,  those  things  which  are 
profound,  and  those  things  which  are  eternal. 
We  can,  we  do,  live  tonight  in  new  hope  and 
new  confidence  and  new  faith  in  ourselves  and 
in  what  we  can  do  together  through  the  future. 
Our  need  for  such  faith  was  never  greater,  for 
we  are  the  heirs  of  a  great  trust.  In  these  last 
200  years  we  have  guided  the  building  of  our 
nation  and  our  society  by  those  principles  and 
precepts  brought  to  earth  nearly  2,000  years  ago 
on  that  first  Christmas. 

We  have  our  faults  and  we  have  our  failings, 
as  any  mortal  society  must.  But  when  sorrow 
befell  us,  we  learned  anew  how  great  is  the  trust 
and  how  close  is  the  kinship  that  mankind  feels 
for  us  and,  most  of  all,  that  we  feel  for  each 
other.  We  must  remember,  and  we  must  never 
forget,  that  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  all  the 
years  rest  with  us,  as  with  no  other  people  in  all 
history.  We  shall  keep  that  trust,  working,  as 
always  we  have  worked,  for  peace  on  earth  and 
'^^ofood  will  among  men. 
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On  this  occasion  one  year  ago.  our  beloved 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  reminded  us  that 
Christmas  is  the  day  when  all  of  us  dedicate 
our  thoughts  to  others,  when  we  are  all  re- 
minded that  mercy  and  compassion  are  the 
really  enduring  virtues,  when  all  of  us  show, 
aall  deeds  and  by  large,  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

rit  tonight,  let  me  express  to 
you  as  your  President  the  one  wish  that  I  have 
as  we  gather  here.  It  is  a  wish  that  we  not 
lose  the  closeness,  and  the  sense  of  sharing,  and 
the  spirit  of  mercy  and  compassion  which  these 
last  few  days  have  brought  for  us  all. 

Between  tonight  and  Christmas  Eve,  let  each 


rican  family,  whatev.  n,  what- 

ever their  religion,  whatever  their  race  or  their 
n — let  each  American  family  de 
_r  with  others  something  of  thems- 

-omething  of  their  very  own.  Let  us,  if  we 
can  do  no  more,  lend  a  hand  and  share  an  hour, 
say  a  prayer,  and  find  some  way  with  which  to 
mate  this  Christmas  a  prouder  memory  for 
what  we  gave  instead  of  what  we  receive. 

And  now  here,  as  we  have  done  so  many  years, 
we  turn  on,  in  your  Capital  City,  the  lights  of 
our  National  Christmas  Tree,  and  we  say  that 
we  hope  that  the  world  will  not  narrow  into  a 
neighborhood  before  it  has  broadened  into  a 
brotherhood.     There  are  the  lie':. 


U.S.  Marks  Final  Day  of  Mourning  for  President  Kennedy 


Remark*  by  President  Johnson 


Thirty  days  and  a  few  hours  ago  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  35th  President  of  the  United 
States,  died  a  martyr's  death.  The  world  will 
not  forget  what  he  did  here.  He  will  live  on 
in  our  hearts,  which  will  be  his  shrine. 

Throughout  his  life  he  had  malice  toward 
none:  he  had  charity  for  all.  But  a  senseless 
act  of  mindless  malice  struck  down  this  man 
of  charity,  and  we  shall  never  be  the  same. 

One  hundred  years,  thirty-three  days,  and 
several  hours  ago  the  16th  President  of  the 
United  States  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks 
at  Gettysburg.  The  world  has  long  remem- 
bered what  he  said  there.  He  lives  on  in  this 
memorial,  which  is  his  tabernacle. 

A-  it  was  100  years  ago,  so  it  is  now.  TVe 
have  been  bent  in  sorrow,  but  not  in  purpo-e. 
"We  buried  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  Ken- 
nedy, but  we  did  not  bury  their  dreams  or  their 
visions.  They  are  our  dreams  and  our  visions 
today,  for  President  Lincoln  and  John  Ken- 
nedy moved  toward  those  nobler  dreams  and 
those  larger  visions  where  the  needs  of  the  peo- 


1  Made  at  a  candlelight  memorial  service  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  at  Washington,  D.C..  on  Dec.  22  (White- 
House  press  release) . 


pie  dwell.  Their  fight  for  a  better  life  for  more 
people  is  their  legacy  to  their  countrymen.  It 
is  the  coin  by  which  their  work  shall  be  counted. 
It  is  the  gage  by  which  their  memory  shall  be 
measured. 

In  this  land  and  around  the  world,  those 
whose  hopes  are  meager  plead  for  change. 
Those  whose  children  are  hungry  or  illiterate 
pray  for  sustenance  and  knowledge.  Those 
whose  dignity  is  blunted  and  whose  liberties  are 
scarce  cry  out  for  equality  and  decency  and 
opportunity. 

On  this  eve  of  Christmas,  in  this  time  of  grief 
and  unity,  of  sadness  and  continuity,  let  there 
be  for  all  people  in  need  the  light  of  an  era  of 
new  hope  and  a  time  of  new  resolve.  Let  the 
light  shine,  and  let  this  Christmas  be  our 
thanksgiving  and  our  dedication. 

May  God  bless  this  land  and  all  who  live  in 
it.  So  let  us  here  on  this  Christmas  night 
determine  that  John  Kennedy  did  not  live  or 
die  in  vain,  that  this  nation  under  God  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  we  may 
achieve  in  our  time  and  for  all  time  the  ancient 
vision  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  all 
men. 
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Secretary  Rusk  Discusses  the  Outlook  for  1964 
Over  Japanese  Television 


Following  is  the  text  of  an  interview  between 
Secretary  Rusk  and  Kazushige  Hirasawa  of  the 
Japan  Broadcasting  System  (NHK)  recorded 
at  Washington  on  December  24-  and  broadcast 
over  television  at  Tokyo  on  December  28. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  know  you  liave  just  come 
back  from  Europe  after  attending  the  NATO 
ministerial  meeting.  I  wonder  whether  you  can 
comment  on  your  impression  about  the  recent 
European  situation? 

A.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to.  But  first,  Mr. 
Hirasawa,  let  me  say  that  I  am  very  happy  to 
be  with  you  on  this  program  and  to  bring  to  my 
friends  in  Japan  New  Year's  greetings  from 
President  Johnson  and  myself  and  the  hope  that 
our  friends  in  Japan  will  find  that  1964  is  both 
a  peaceful  and  a  prosperous  year. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  NATO  foreign  ministers  in  Paris.  I 
think  that  it  is  quite  clear  that,  on  the  elemen- 
tary purposes  of  the  alliance,  NATO  is  solid 
and  unified.  NATO  was  devised  at  the  end  of 
the  1940's  as  protection  for  the  Western  com- 
munity. And  insofar  as  any  external  threat  is 
concerned,  NATO  is  today  wholly  unified. 

There  is  discussion  in  Western  Europe  about 
how  Western  Europe  will  take  the  next  steps 
in  the  organization  of  Europe — how  to  write  the 
next  chapter,  how  to  build  a  second  story  on  this 
house.  And  of  course  there  are  some  differences 
of  view  about  what  these  next  steps  ought  to  be. 
And  so  there  are  some  differences  that  are  being 
expressed  within  the  NATO  community,  par- 
ticularly about  the  political  organization  of  Eu- 
rope. But  these  differences  are  less  permanent 
than  the  underlying  commitment  of  the  NATO 
countries  to  the  security  of  the  Western  World 
and  to  the  peaceful  efforts  throughout  the  world. 

To  me  one  of  the  more  interesting  aspects  of 


the  recent  NATO  meeting,  as  reflected  in  its 
communique,1  was  the  feeling  that  we  ought  to 
continue  to  explore  possibilities  of  further 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this 
readiness  to  maintain  contact  in  the  effort  to 
build  toward  a  peaceful  world  was  one  of  the 
very  important  points  of  agreement  at  this  re- 
cent meeting. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  developments  in  these  6 
months,  with  so  many  leaders  changed — West 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  unfortunately 
here  also,  and  Italy  too — has  all  of  Western 
Europe  concerned.  The  only  major  leader  left 
is  General  de  Gaulle.  It  looks  to  us,  viewed 
from  far  away  from  the  scene,  tliat  that  sort  of 
change  might  put  a  little  difficulty  in  unifying, 
coordinating  a  new  Western  front. 

A.  In  the  first  place  it  is  true  that  there  have 
been  political  changes  in  9  or  10  of  the  15  NATO 
countries  in  the  last  9  months,  and  very  im- 
portant changes  in  some  cases,  but  these  changes 
do  not  represent  any  departure  from  the  central 
policies  which  brought  NATO  into  being. 

For  example,  here  in  the  United  States 
NATO  is  a  national  commitment;  it  is  a  bi- 
partisan commitment.  President  Truman, 
President  Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy, 
President  Johnson  have  all  had  strong  com- 
mitments to  NATO  solidarity  and  to  the 
defense  of  Western  interests. 

This  has  been  true  in  other  countries:  in 
Britain,  in  Italy,  in  Germany.  So  that  al- 
though there  have  been  changes  of  government, 
these  national  commitments  to  the  indivisible 
security  of  the  West  are  a  continuing  policy 
throughout  the  NATO  community,  and  this 
was  reaffirmed  and  made  completely  evident  at 
the  recent  NATO  meeting. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  C,  1964,  p.  30. 
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Taking  the  Next  Steps  Toward  Peace 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  regard  to  East-West 
relations  or  contacts,  we  have  the  impression 
that  Great  Britain — for  instance,  because  of  the 
forthcoming  election,  Prime  Minister  Home 
Wees  to  have  initiative,  to  take  initiative  in  mak- 
ing contact  with  the  Soviet  Union,  while  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  is  rather  against  and  West  Ger- 
many's new  Chancellor  is  standing  a  little  bit 
in  the  middle.  So  you  have  the  kind  of  balance 
of  power  in  deciding  the  policy. 

A.  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  but  com- 
plex problem.  I  do  believe  that  the  Soviet 
people  want  peace.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
peoples  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  want 
peace.  The  big  question  is  how  to  move  toward 
points  of  agreement  among  governments  so  that 
we  can  take  the  next  steps  toward  peace.  I 
think  there  is  a  general  impression  that  we 
should  not  let  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  be  the 
end  of  our  discussions.  There  are  other  points 
of  discussion,  some  of  them  involving  multi- 
lateral agreements  in  the  disarmament  field,  for 
example,  others  bilateral  in  character,  such  as 
trade  problems,  which  are  being  actively  dis- 
cussed with  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  will  be  explorations  through  diplo- 
matic channels;  there  will  be  discussions  at  the 
Geneva  disarmament  conference  which  opens 
again  in  the  latter  part  of  January.  It  will 
take  some  time  and  some  patience  to  bring  other 
matters  to  agreement.  But  we  should  not  be 
discouraged  too  soon. 

We  have  had  in  this  postwar  period  some 
very  deep  and  some  very  dangerous  differences 
between  East  and  "West.  We  hope  that  these 
differences  can  be  resolved.  On  our  side  we 
shall  attempt  to  do  so.  But  it  will  take  time. 
And  it  will  take  further  understanding  and 
mutual  concession  and  an  attempt  to  bring  to 
formal  agreement  some  of  these  common  inter- 
ests which  we  believe  exist  between  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  am  quite  sure,  for  example,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  a  common 
interest  in  avoiding  a  nuclear  war,  in  trying  to 
find  some  way  to  turn  the  arms  race  downward, 
in  trying  to  develop  somewhat  more  the  possi- 
bilities of  trade,  in  exchanging  in  the  cultural 


and  scientific  fields;  and  in  other  respects  there 
are  some  genuine  common  interests. 

But  we  have  a  lot  of  history  to  live  through, 
and  memories  are  not  all  that  short.  And  so 
there  are  difficulties  on  both  sides.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  a  continuing  exploration  of  these 
points  will  be  worth  while  and  important.  Not 
despite  the  differences  but  because  of  the  differ- 
ences it  is  necessary  to  explore  them. 

I  would  not  give  too  much  importance  to 
what  seem  to  be  the  differences  in  mood  of  dif- 
ferent Western  countries,  for  example.  This  is 
a  matter  thai  will  be  resolved  by  the  possibili- 
ties of  agreement;  so  we  must  first  find  whether 
it  is  possible  to  bring  additional  points  to  actual 
agreement. 

Q.  With  regard  to  that  point,  Mr.  Secretary. 
do  you  think  it  is  possible  in  the  near  future  to 
have  the  so-called  summit  meeting — East- 
West? 

A.  I  would  think  that  the  attitude  toward  the 
summit  is  about  the  same  in  most  countries  to- 
day, that  if  a  summit  has  a  good  prospect  of 
producing  a  next  step  forward  on  an  important 
matter,  I  am  sure  that  the  heads  of  government 
would  be  willing  to  meet  for  that  purpose.  But 
it  will  be  unfortunate  if  there  were  a  summit 
meeting  which  simply  reflected  disagreement, 
because  such  a  summit  might  make  the  situation 
worse  than  before. 

You  see,  when  the  chiefs  of  government  get 
together,  this  is  the  highest  court  in  session. 
There  is  no  appeal  from  that  court  to  some- 
thing else.  Therefore  these  matters  must  be 
handled  with  some  care. 

I  think  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  well  as  some  West- 
ern leaders  feel  that  if  a  meeting  can  be  pro- 
ductive, well  and  good,  but  that  if  it  is  not 
promising,  then  some  further  care  and  prepara- 
tion is  called  for. 

I  do  not  myself  expect  an  early  summit  meet- 
ing, at  least  on  any  general  basis,  or  even  on  a 
bilateral  basis,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

The  United  States  and  Communist  China 

Q.  Clianging  the  subject — not  quite  far  from 
it — with  regard  to  Communist  China,  I  might 
be  wrong  but  I  feel  recently  you  are  more  or 
less  preparing  for  any  change  on  the  part  of 
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China,  and  I  know  your  basic  policy  has  been 
changed  a  bit  in  the  approach  to  the  whole  pro- 
gram, getting  a  kind  of  new  look,  open-door 
policy,  for  instance,  Mr.  Hilsman  stated.2  Can 
you  comment  on  that? 

A.  I  think  that  was  an  expression  that  simply 
referred  to  the  longest  range  future. 

No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  attitudes  that  we  find  in 
Peiping  in  this  most  recent  period.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  dispute  between  Moscow  and 
Peiping,  Peiping  is  promoting  the  idea  of  mili- 
tancy, of  vigorous  and  hostile  promotion  of 
what  they  call  their  world  revolution.  It  was 
Peiping  that  attacked  India  and  tried  to  set- 
tle that  dispute  by  force. 

Peiping  is  not  supporting  the  Geneva  accords 
on  Laos.  Peiping  is  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  countries  in  the  American  hemi- 
sphere, through  agents  and  through  the  trans- 
mission of  funds  and  things  of  that  sort.  And 
there  is  some  indication  that  they  are  also  now 
hoping  to  interfere  in  the  continent  of  Africa — 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  continent  of 
Africa. 

In  our  own  contacts  with  Peiping  in  War- 
saw, we  have  seen  no  modification  of  their  at- 
titude or  policy.  They  are  insisting  that  we 
must  surrender  Formosa.  It  is  not  up  to  us. 
But  in  any  event  we.  won't  surrender  Formosa. 
We  can't  surrender  10  or  11  million  people 
against  their  will  to  these  people  on  the  main- 
land. 

So  I  don't  see  any  early  development  of 
Peiping's  policy  which  would  make  their  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  easier  or  more  peaceful. 

Q.  The  other  day  A?nba.ssador  Stevenson 
stated  in  the  United  States,  on  the  program 
"Meet  the  Press,"  that  the  policy — U.S.  policy 
toward  Red  China — was  firmness,  flexibility. 
and  dispassion.  I  was  very  much  interested  to 
hear  the  word  "flexibility."  Can  you  tell  us  a 
little  more  about  that? 

A.  I  have  indicated  why  we  feel  that  the  rigid 
and  hostile  attitude  of  Peiping  toward  us,  to- 
ward their  own  neighbors,  toward  the  broad 


a  For  text  of  an  address  made  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Roger  Hilsman  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Dec.  13,  see  ibid.,  p.  11. 


principles  of  international  life  set  forth  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  creates  the  present  sit- 
uation. I  would  think  that  there  is  no  present 
prospect  for  any  significant  change  either  in 
Peiping's  policy  or  in  the  attitude  of  the  free 
world  toward  Peiping. 

Q.  Can  you  comment  again — we  are  very 
much  worried  about  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
Nam  at  the  present  moment.  That  is  the  most 
dangerous  point  in  the  whole  of  Asia.  Viewed 
from  that  angle,  I  loould  like  to  have  you  com- 
ment on  the  Southeast  Asian  situation. 

A.  There  would  be  no  problem  in  Southeast 
Asia  if  Hanoi  and  those  behind  Hanoi  would 
leave  their  neighbors  alone.  If  this  little  coun- 
try of  Laos,  for  example — 2  million  people, 
peace-loving  people — could  be  left  alone  by  all 
foreigners  to  work  out  their  own  future,  there 
could  be  peace  in  Laos. 

Certainly  we  have  no  ambitions  in  Laos.  We 
want  no  military  bases  there.  The  same  with 
South  Viet-Nam.  American  forces  are  now  in 
South  Viet-Nam  simply  because,  in  1959,  Hanoi 
decided,  and  announced  publicly,  that  they  were 
going  to  attempt  to  take  over  South  Viet-Nam. 

There  could  be  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  if 
Hanoi,  Peiping,  whoever  else,  would  simply  de- 
cide to  leave  their  neighbors  alone.  Tliis  is  the 
cause  of  the  tension.  And  when  that  situation 
is  normal,  when  international  life  is  possible 
along  secure  international  frontiers,  there  is  no 
problem  about  the  Americans  being  an  external 
or  a  complicating  factor  in  that  area.  All  we 
are  interested  in  is  the  independence  of  states 
and  their  security  from  outside  aggression. 

Joint  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs 

Q.  Well,  again  changing  the  subject,  you  tvere 
on  the  way  to  Wake  when  you  heard  of 
the  assassination  of  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
on  your  way  to  Tokyo  to  attend  a  meeting. 
Also,  I  understand  that  when  Prime  Minister 
\Hayato~\  Ikcda  visited  here  right  after  the  fu- 
neral  was  over,  President  Johnson  told  Mr. 
Ikeda  that  the  parley  will  be  held  very  shortly. 
It  was  a  very  kind  word  on  your  part,  because 
we  thought  it  was  not  the  time  to  discuss  that 
sort  of  thing.  Bu  t  nevertheless  your  new  Presi- 
dent took  up  the  matter.  What  ice  understand, 
it  was  upon  your  kind  ad 'rice  to  the  President. 
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A.  Well,  this  w;is  something  which  President 
Johnson  himself  did.  You  recall  that  this 
Japanese-American  Cabinet  committee  was  ar- 
ranged by  President  Kenned;  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Ikeda.3  Wo  have  had  now  one  meeting 
in  Japan,  one  in  the  United  States,  and  we  were 
on  our  way  to  Japan  when  our  recent  tragedy 
occurred.  We  are  looking  forward  to  resum- 
ing that  meeting  in  the  latter  part  of  January. 

This  Cabinet  committee  I  think  really  has 
been  quite  important  to  both  our  countries.  We 
are  two  very  large  trading  partners.  We  are 
important  to  each  other  in  the  trade  field.  And 
so  it  has  been  extremely  valuable  for  the  Cab- 
inet officers  to  talk  about  a  wide  range  of  trade 
and  fiscal  economic  relationships. 

We  should  not  be,  I  think,  discouraged  to 
discover  that  at  any  one  time  each  one  of  us 
has  certain  problems  with  the  other  in  the  trade 
field.  We  tend  to  forget  how  much  is  going 
right,  how  much  is  going  well,  when  there  are 
one  or  two  points  on  both  sides  that  need  some 
adjustment  or  discussion.  But  both  our  econo- 
mies are  dynamic,  vigorous,  expansionist,  active, 
and  so  I  think  that  so  long  as  we  can  see  into 
the  future  there  will  be  particular  points  of 
adjustment  in  order  to  keep  these  relationships 
working  smoothly. 

I  am  looking  forward  very  much  to  going  to 
Japan  at  the  end  of  January  for  this  meeting. 

Q.  As  you  said,  Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  a  child, 
a  baby  of  the  late  President  Kennedy,  and  the 
important  decision  was  made  both  by  President 
Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Ikeda.  But 
wTu  n  the  first  one  was  held  in  Tokyo,  actually 
Hakone,  President  Kennedy  was  courageous 
enough  to  send  five  Cabinet  ministers  at  one 
time.  It  was  quite  an  event,  and  we  very  m  uch 
appreciate  that  decision  on  the  part  of  President 
Kennedy.  It  showed  how  deeply  he  teas  inter- 
ested in  the  American-Japanese  affairs. 

Again,  the  third  meeting  which  is  going  to  be 
held  under  unique  circumstances,  and  the 
Japanese  people  are  looking  forward  not  only 
to  seeing  the  same  sort  of  parley  held  as  good 
will  or  as  an  excliange  on  various  complicated 


"For  background,  see  ibid.,  July  10,  1961,  p.  57; 
Nov.  27,  1961,  p.  891 ;  Dee.  24,  1962,  p.  959  ;  aud  Nov.  25, 
1963,  p.  833. 


economic  and  trade  matters,  but  they  would  like 
to  see  particularly  this  forthcoming  parley  as  a 
more   f u ndn/n,  /</,//,    wholesali     review    log   hoth 

statesmen,  and  also  the  Foreign  MinisU  r.  even 
the  Prime  Minister.  Will  you  comment  on 
that? 

A.  Yes.  I  think  that  such  exchanges  are  in- 
valuable and  are  not  limited  just  to  trade 
matters.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  the  two 
Foreign  Ministers  will  make  it  inevitable  that 
far-reaching  foreign  policy  matters  will  be  dis- 
cussed. And  of  course  I  would  look  forward 
very  much  to  an  opportunity  to  discuss  some  of 
these  matters  with  the  Prime  Minister  when  I 
am  in  Japan. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Hirasawa,  that  when  I  was 
in  government  about  12  years  ago,  I  think  the 
last  thing  I  did  for  President  Truman's  admin- 
istration was  to  negotiate  with  Japan  the  first 
agreement  between  us  on  a  governmental  basis 
at  the  end  of  the  occupation.  When  I  came 
back  to  government,  after  some  10  or  12  years, 
to  me  the  dramatic  and  exciting  change  has  been 
the  arrival  of  Japan  among  the  front  rank  of 
world  powers,  taking  its  responsibility  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  other  world  responsi- 
bilities. 

We  have  been  very  pleased,  for  example,  that 
Japan  is  moving  toward  full  membership  in 
the  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development],  so  that  trade  in 
fiscal  and  economic  matters  can  be  coordinated 
among  all  of  us  here  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere — the  great  industrial  countries  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  so  that  we  work  in  in- 
creasingly close  partnership,  a  partnership 
based  on  the  self-interest  of  each  country  but 
nevertheless  a  self-interest  which  finds  itself 
rooted  in  the  common  interests  of  all  of  us  in 
such  things  as  peace,  prosperous  trade,  and 
orderly  arrangement  of  international  affairs. 

And  so  I  don't  underestimate  at  all  the  im- 
portance of  these  contacts  at  the  Cabinet  level. 
I  have  much  enjoyed  my  chance  from  time  to 
time  to  go  over  these  matters  with  Mr.  |  Masa- 
yoshi]  Ohira,  my  colleague,  the  Foreign  .Min- 
ister. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  see  it,  the  situation  in 
the  Far  East  is  rather  changing  fast.    For  in- 
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stance,  South  Korea,  they  have  a  government — 
not  new,  but  they  have  a  regime  which  is  new 
and  the  situation  in  South  Viet-Nam  degener- 
ating. In  Red  China,  according  to  Mr.  Hils- 
man,  the  so-called  second  echelon  is  coming  up 
and  more  or  less  criticizing  the  policy  and  so 
forth.  And  again,  as  you  said  before,  Red 
China  now  is  making  a  kind  of  peace  offensive 
to  all  Asian-African  groups,  sending  a  person 
like  Chou  En-lai  and  others. 

In  view  of  these  changing  circumstances, 
again  we  put  more  stress  on  the  political  side 
of  the  forthcoming  Japanese-American  con- 
ference. 

Situation  in  the  Far  East 

A.  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  that  we 
should  be  talking  about  the  general  political 
situation  throughout  the  world  in  the  course  of 
our  meeting  in  Tokyo.  But  I  would  not  stress 
that  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  is  changing 
more  than  in  other  places.  I  believe  that  we  are 
at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  considerable 
movement  in  the  world  situation,  and  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  say  just  how  this  is  going  to  de- 
velop. Therefore  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  the  principal  governments  keep  in  very 
close  contact  with  each  other  to  try  to  make  a 
common  estimate  of  what  is  happening  and 
what  this  means  to  the  prospects  for  peace. 

Incidentally,  I  would  not  use  your  expression 
"peace  offensive"  on  the  part  of  Peiping.  We 
are  concerned  that  it  is  an  offensive  that  re- 
quires another  adjective. 

But  I  am  quite  certain  that  all  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  East-West  relations,  the  situation  in 
the  Far  East,  will  be  discussed  in  considerable 
detail  when  I  come  to  Tokyo. 

Q.  Might  we  spend  some  time  comparing 
notes  on  China  affairs? 

A.  That  would  be  up  to  the  ministers  who 
meet  at  the  time  as  to  how  we  allocate  our  time. 
There  will  be  ministers  there  who  will  want  to 
talk  about  trade  questions  and  fiscal  questions. 
So  that  Mr.  Ohira  and  I  won't  want  to  monop- 
olize all  the  time.  But  I  am  quite  certain  that 
he  and  I  will  find  a  chance  to  go  over  all  of  these 
broader  political  questions  in  considerable  de- 
tail. 


GATT  Negotiations  and  U.N.  Trade  Conference 

Q.  With  regard  to  these  economic  and  trade 
programs,  many  Japanese  businessmen  are  wor- 
ried about  the  next  election  year  because  of  the 
pressure  from  political  circles  and  regions  that 
our  trade  might  be  affected.  That  is  what  many 
Japanese  businessmen  are  worrying  about. 

A.  I  don't  see  much  prospect  of  that  hap- 
pening in  the  next  few  months.  Again,  at  any 
one  time  there  may  be  three  or  four  or  five  mat- 
ters which  are  of  concern  to  you,  about  your 
trade  with  us,  and  at  the  same  time  there  might 
be  three,  four,  or  five  matters  of  concern  to  us 
about  our  trade  with  you. 

We  each  have  our  lists  of  things  to  worry 
about.  But  there  may  be  hundreds  of  things 
that  are  going  well  at  the  same  time.  But  I 
don't  expect  any  unusual  development  this  next 
year.  The  overriding  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  Japan  and  the  United  States  will 
be  the  success  of  the  GATT  negotiations  next 
year  because  both  you  and  we  have  an  interest 
in  a  liberalization  of  world  trade.  We  both 
have  a  very  high  stake  in  an  expansion  and 
growth  of  world  trade.  And  many  of  our  in- 
terests— most  of  our  interests — in  those  nego- 
tiations will  be  identical. 

So  we  are  hoping  that,  with  our  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  here  in  the  United  States  and  your 
own  policies  toward  liberalization  in  Japan,  in 
these  negotiations  that  will  be  taking  place  dur- 
ing 1964  that  we  can  give  a  new  impetus  to 
world  trade,  and  that  will  be  important  both  to 
you  and  to  us. 

Q.  With  regard  to  that  point,  world  trade, 
I  understand  we  are  going  to  have  a  ivorldivide 
trade  conference  in  Geneva,  some  time  in  May 
or  so,  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations.* 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  I  think  both  Japan  and  the  United  States 
find  themselves  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  same 
position  vis-a-vis  this  conference.  In  view  of 
the  Japanese  special  position  like  something 
advanced  and  something  kind  of  middle  ad- 
vanced, semiadvanced,  toe  might  defer. 

A.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  our  attitude 
toward  that  conference  will  be  one  of  the  mat- 


'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  July  29,  19G3,  p.  173. 
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ters  that  we  will  be  discussing  with  your  Cab- 
inet in  January.  I  do  think  that  it  is  a  valuable 
meeting  which  the  United  Nations  has  called. 
But  actually  these  trade  matters  turn  more  upon 
the  daily  and  detailed  arrangement  of  trade. 
General  principles  are  very  good,  but  what 
really  counts  is  the  movement  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  I  think  in  these  GATT  negotiations  we 
will  bo  talking  about  how  goods  and  services 
can  move  across  national  frontiers  with  a  mini- 
mum of  interference.  To  me  that  is  perhaps 
the  more  important  of  the  two  big  meetings 
coming  up  next  year. 

Probing  for  Possibilities  of  Peace 

Q.  As  President  Johnson  put  it,  t/ie  new  year 
of  determination,  the  new  year  of  hope  ap- 
proaching— do  you  mind  commenting  on  the 
general  outlook,  the  international  outlook  of 
1964? 

A.  Mr.  Hirasawa,  let  me  say  first  a  word 
about  the  United  States.  We  have  passed 
through  a  period  of  national  tragedy  in  our 
country  which  has  affected  all  of  us  very  deeply. 
Let  me  say  also  that  we  gathered  strength  and 
comfort  during  this  period  from  the  fact  that 
our  friends  in  Japan  were  sharing  our  sorrow 
with  us,  and  we  very  greatly  appreciated  the 
fact  that  Prime  Minister  Ikeda  came  here  to 
join  us  at  this  critical  period  in  our  history. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  President 
Johnson  is  a  strong  President.  He  supported 
the  main  lines  of  President  Kennedy's  policy, 
not  as  a  formality  but  through  deep  personal 
conviction,  and  he  brings  to  his  high  responsi- 
bility a  long  and  responsible  experience  in  for- 
eign affairs. 

And  so  we  now  turn  to  the  tasks  ahead  of  us, 
the  unfinished  business,  in  good  spirit,  in  good 
heart,  and  we  feel  that  our  friends  abroad  need 
have  no  anxiety  on  that  score. 

Looking  more  broadly  at  the  world  situation, 
I  do  believe  that  1964  will  be  a  period  of  prob- 
ing for  the  possibilities  of  peace.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  there  is  a  certain  soberness  in  the 
attitude  of  the  principal  governments  of  the 
world,  that  there  is  a  recognition  that  crises  such 
as  the  missile  crisis  in  Cuba  in  October  1962 
must  be  avoided  if  possible. 

Now  there  are  very  large  and  dangerous  ques- 


tions  with  us — Berlin,  Germany,  Culm.  South 
Viet-Nam,  perhaps  others.  Ami  these  bave  nol 
been  resolved,  so  that  there  are  still  . 
points  that  bave  to  be  dealt  with  and  managed. 
But  I  think  there  is  a  general  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  somehow 
a  way  to  peace  must  be  found,  and  this  is  re- 
flecting itself  in  the  care  with  which  govern- 
ments are  exploring  these  possibilities. 

So  I  enter  1964  with  restrained  optimism, 
with  a  modest  optimism.  I  am  not  pessim 
I  believe  there  are  opportunities  in  the  situa- 
tion. But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
already  reached  what  is  called  a  detente.  That 
does  not  mean  that  all  the  important  questions 
are  solved.  There  is  much  unfinished  business. 
But  I  think  that  we  shall  go  about  that  un- 
finished business — your  Government,  ours,  and 
our  other  friends — to  try  to  find  solutions  that 
will  help  build  one  more  year  of  peace  behind 
us  in  this  world  situation. 

The  Underlying  Issue 

Q.  Just  recently  I  met  one  of  the  Russian 
delegates  here,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  very 
much  impressed  by  President  Johnson's  speech 
here  in  Neio  York?  And  also  they  are  assured 
oy  the  same  policy  of  seeking  for  peace  that  will 
be  continued.  What  they  wanted  to  see  is  not 
only  the  word  but  the  deed. 

It  is  very  reasonable.  I  xoonder  what  kind  of 
deed  will  prove  the  continuation  of  Moscow's 
spirit  in  1964? 

A.  The  underlying  issue  in  the  world  today, 
indeed  almost  the  only  cause  of — -possible  cause 
of — a  major  war  is  the  greatest  issue  of  all : 
What  kind  of  a  world  community  shall  come 
out  of  this  period  of  history  ? 

Most  of  us  in  the  world  are  committed  to  the 
kind  of  world  described  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  There  are  some  who  say  the  world 
must  be  transformed  by  revolution  into  a  Com- 
munist world. 

This  is  the  underlying  issue,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  be  easy  to  make  that  issue  disappear. 
But  from  our  point  of  view,  and  your  point  of 


B  For  text  of  an  address  made  by  President  Johnson 
before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  17,  see  ibid., 
Jan.  0,  1964,  p.  2. 
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view,  we  can  have  peace  if  everyone  would  de- 
cide today  to  leave  other  people  alone  and  let 
them  live  in  peace  and  work  out  their  own 
future  for  themselves.  That  is  all  we  want. 
That  is  all  you  want. 

If  we  could  have  that  kind  of  world,  there 
could  be  peace. 

And  so  we  must  watch  the  world  situation  to 
discover  who  is  trying  to  impose  something  upon 
someone  else,  because  that  is  the  great  issue  and 
the  great  danger. 

Q.  That  is  the  theory  of  so-called  self- 
determination. 

A.  Exactly.    Exactly. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  so  kind  to  spare 
your  time. 

From,  today  on,  in  Japan,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  long  New  Year  holiday.  I  wonder  how 
you  spend  the  holiday  here  in  Washington? 

A.  That  answer  is  very  easy  for  me.  I  have 
a  5-week-old  grandson,  my  first  grandson — 

Q.  Congratulations. 

A.  So  that  any  family  man  in  Japan  knows 
that  I  shall  be  spending  my  Christmas  here  in 
Washington  with  my  grandson. 

Q.  Indeed,  yes. 

You  already  kindly  gave  a  message — con- 
veyed the  President's  message  as  well  as  yours 
in  the  beginning  of  this  interview  to  the  people 
of  Japan.  Can  you  say  a  little  more  about  your 
work  to  the  people  of  Japan? 

A.  I  would  first  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
to  be  with  you  on  this  program  and  to  say  that 
I  have  had  a  personal  involvement  with  our 
relations  with  Japan  for  many,  many  years  and 
I  am  deeply  encouraged  by  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence and  mutual  interest  which  has  been  de- 
veloped between  our  two  countries. 

I  would  like  to  wish  all  of  my  friends  in 
Japan  every  possible  success  and  express  the 
feeling  that  both  Japan  and  the  United  States 
can  look  toward  1964  with  confidence. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  again,  thank  you  very 
much.  I  hope  you  come  to  Japan  soon  and 
enjoy  it. 

A.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ilirasawa.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me. 


Secretary  McNamara  Reports 
on  Situation  in  Viet-Nam 

Following  are  remarks  made  to  news  corre- 
spondents by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  on  December  21  as  he  left  the  White 
House  after  reporting  to  President  Johnson  on 
a  visit  to  South  Viet-Nam  December  19-20. 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  21 

The  members  of  my  party  *  and  I  returned 
this  morning  from  South  Viet-Nam.  We  have 
just  completed  our  report  to  the  President  of 
our  observations.  We  observed  the  results  of 
the  very  substantial  increase  in  the  Viet  Cong 
activity,  an  increase  that  began  shortly  after 
the  new  Government  was  formed  and  has  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  several  weeks. 

During  this  time  the  Viet  Cong  have  attacked, 
and  attacked  successfully,  a  substantial  number 
of  the  strategic  hamlets.  They  have  burned  the 
houses,  the  fortifications,  and  in  many  cases 
have  forced  the  inhabitants  to  leave.  The  rate 
of  that  Viet  Cong  activity,  however,  has  sub- 
stantially dropped  within  the  past  week  to  10 
days. 

This  rapid  expansion  of  activity,  I  think, 
could  have  been  expected.  It  obviously  was  in- 
tended to  take  advantage  of  the  period  of  or- 
ganization in  the  new  Government,  a  period 
during  which  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
fusion— confusion  that  you  might  have  expected 
would  result  from  the  replacement  of  the  prov- 
ince chiefs  and  other  key  administrators  in  the 
Government. 

We  reviewed  in  great  detail  the  plans  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  plans  of  our  own 
military  advisers  for  operations  during  1964. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  will  be 
successful.  We  are  determined  that  they  shall 
be. 


1  Accompanying  Mr.  McNamara  to  Viet-Nam  were 
John  A.  McCone,  Director  of  Central  Intelligence ;  Wil- 
liam P.  Bundy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs ;  Arthur  Sylvester.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs;  Maj. 
Gen.  Victor  Krulak,  USMC,  Special  Assistant  for 
Counterinsurgency  and  Special  Activities,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  and  William  II.  Sullivan,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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President  Exchanges  Greetings 
With  Prime  Minister  of  Italy 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  m-essages  be- 
i  President  John-son  and  Prime  Minister 
Aldo  Moro  of  Italy. 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  13 
President  Johnson  to  Prime  Minister  Moro 

December  9, 19G3. 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister:  I  send  heartiest 
congratulations  to  you  as  you  assume  the  great 
office,  of  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
and  I  am  happy  that  this  message  can  be  one  of 
the  early  acts  of  my  Administration.  The  rela- 
tionship between  Italy  and  the  United  States 
has  been  warm  and  close  for  many  years.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  added  to  this  friendship.  I  in- 
tend to  continue  on  this  course  and  do  all  I  can 
to  ensure  that  the  relationship  will  become  even 
stronger  and  closer  during  your  and  my  period 
of  responsibility.  We  are  partners  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance,  and  our  political,  economic 
and  military  cooperation  is  of  central  impor- 
tance to  freedom. 

We  take  office  at  almost  the  same  time,  and 
both  of  us  will  be  very  busy  during  these  early 
days.  I  hope  nevertheless  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  before  too  long  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  many  matters  of  concern  to  our  two 
countries. 

I  wish  you  and  your  government  every  suc- 
cess in  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead  of  you. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson 

Prime  Minister  Moro  to  President  Johnson 

December  11, 1963. 

Mb.  President:  I  have  just  received  your 
cordial  message  conveying  your  greetings  and 
good  wishes,  and  I,  too,  am  happy  it  was  among 
the  first  to  reach  me  after  I  took  office. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  that  I 
preside  upon  as  well  as  my  own  to  give  all  pos- 
sible contribution  to  a  steady  strengthening  of 
the  friendship  and  cooperation  existing  between 
our  two  countries.  I  am,  therefore,  especially 
happy  to  learn  that  you  wish  to  continue  along 


the  path,  already  indicated  by  Pre  ideni  Ken- 
nedy, that  leads  to  a  close  cooperation  within  the 
framework  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  for  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  and  peace. 

I  envisage  with  great  satisfaction  the,  possi- 
bility of  meeting  you  in  a  not  too  distanl  future 
in  order  to  examine  issues  of  common  interest. 

In  thanking  you  for  your  good  wishes,  which 
I  wholeheartedly  reciprocate  for  the  work  you 
are  about  to  carry  out,  I  extend  to  you  my  i 
cordial  greetings. 

A  r.iM>  Moro 

United  States  and  Brazil  Pledge 
Continued  Cooperation 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Johnson  and  President  Jodo  Goidart 
of  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  23 
President  Johnson  to  President  Goulart 

December  18,  1963. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  greatly  appreciated 
receiving  your  letter  of  December  13  conveying 
your  good  wishes  on  my  assumption  of  the  Pres- 
idency, as  well  as  your  message  of  sympathy  of 
November  22 '  in  connection  with  President 
Kennedy's  tragic  death. 

Your  Foreign  Minister  [Joao  Augusto  de 
Araujo  Castro]  and  reports  from  our  Embassy 
and  Consulates  have  told  me  of  the  great  out- 
pouring of  sympathy  which  was  manifested  in 
all  walks  of  life  in  Brazil  at  that  grievous  event. 
The  sympathy  which  we  received  from  the  en- 
tire Brazilian  nation  has,  I  am  convinced,  evi- 
denced the  bonds  of  natural  affection  that  exist 
between  our  two  peoples  and  demonstrated  otice 
ajjain  the  deep  popular  support  of  the  great 
ideals  of  peace,  freedom  and  progress  for  which 
President  Kennedy  stood.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  particularly  welcome  your  having  taken 
the  initiative  in  opening  an  exchange  of  per- 
sonal correspondence  between  us. 

Like  President  Kennedy  I  am  convinced  that 
in  the  building  of  a  better  world,  there  is  no 


'  r.i  ii  etin  of  Dec.  9, 1963,  p.  884. 
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area  more  important  than  Latin  America.  I 
am  acutely  conscious  of  the  great  importance 
of  joint  efforts  by  our  two  countries. 

It  is  my  view  that  economic  development, 
social  justice  and  the  strengthening  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  are  interrelated  and  that 
progress  in  each  of  those  fields  can  only  be  made 
in  con j  miction  with  progress  in  the  others.  I 
am  convinced  that  development  should  be  ac- 
companied by  reforms  to  modernize  economic 
and  social  structures,  to  build  durable  institu- 
tions and  develop  human  skills,  and  in  this  great 
effort  for  economic  and  social  progress  in  all 
of  Latin  America,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  can  be  of  essential  impor- 
tance. As  President  Kennedy  told  a  meeting 
of  the  Inter- American  Press  Association  only 
four  days  before  his  death,2  "The  goals  and 
methods  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  represent 
the  only  route  whereby  men  of  good  will  can 
obtain  progress  without  despotism,  social  jus- 
tice without  social  terror."  I  note  with  interest 
that  you  made  the  same  point  in  your  letter. 

Problems  of  trade,  development,  and  invest- 
ment, such  as  were  raised  by  various  delegations 
at  the  recent  Sao  Paulo  meeting,3  naturally  are 
of  concern  to  both  of  us.  I  believe  that  all 
these  problems  are  soluble  if  approached  within 
a  framework  of  expanding  international  co- 
operation— a  framework  which  removes  unnec- 
essary barriers  to  trade  and  investment  and 
which  creates  new  opportunities  for  economic 
growth.  This  is,  of  course,  especially  impor- 
tant to  the  accelerated  growth  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries. 

In  the  case  of  Brazil,  it  appears  that  there  is 
an  immediate  concern  with  the  problem  of  debt 
payments.  Since  the  U.S.  Government  holds 
only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  are  presently  due  or  will  fall  due 
in  the  next  few  years,  a  Brazilian  initiative  to 
bring  this  problem  within  manageable  propor- 
tions will  need  to  be  directed  primarily  toward 
arrangements  with  the  commercial  creditors, 
international  agencies  and  governments  which 


'  Ibid.,  p.  900. 

!  For  text  of  a  statement  made  before  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  Sao  Paulo 
on  Nov.  13,  by  Under  Secretary  Harriman,  see  ibid., 
Dec.  1G,  1063,  p.  937. 


account  for  the  bulk  of  such  obligations.  The 
United  States,  however,  stands  ready  to  partici- 
pate in  negotiations  for  this  purpose. 

Brazil,  I  know,  is  the  possessor  of  a  fine  tra- 
dition of  political  freedom  and  stability,  and  of 
social  and  religious  tolerance.  It  also  has  a 
rich  cultural  heritage,  great  natural  resources, 
an  already  very  substantial  industrial  base  and 
internal  market,  and  a  highly  talented  people. 
The  remarkable  progress  made  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  with  the  creation  in  Brazil  of  the  greatest 
industrial  center  in  Latin  America,  provides 
solid  ground  for  confidence  that  all  the  elements 
exist  for  an  even  more  brilliant  early  future. 
Our  countries  have  stood  together  in  war  and  in 
peace,  and  I  believe  that  our  continued  coopera- 
tion can  make  a  vital  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  both  our  peoples. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
President  Goulart  to  President  Johnson 

Unofficial  translation 

December  13,  1963. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  The  Brazilian  Government  and 
people  are  following  with  brotherly  sympathy  the 
decisive  moments  through  which  the  United  States  is 
passing,  after  being  so  hard  hit  by  the  loss  of  the  admi- 
rable leader  who  was  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

We  are  comforted  by  the  certainty,  based  on  the  first 
actions  and  statements  of  Your  Excellency,  that  there 
will  be  no  interruption  in  the  high  destiny  which  con- 
tinues to  be  reserved  for  your  country,  with  which  there 
is  indissolubly  associated  the  survival  of  the  demo- 
cratic ideas  and  the  permanent  values  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  cruel  attack  which  struck  down  your  predecessor 
left  him,  for  all  time,  fixed  in  the  very  act  of  struggling 
for  generous  causes  and  deepened  the  commitment  of 
all  peoples  and  all  men  of  good  will  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  world,  free  from  the  already  obsolete 
ideological  preconceptions  of  the  last  century  and  also 
independent  of  the  unacceptable  privileges  and  inter- 
ests of  special  groups,  castes,  or  individuals.  The 
causes  of  improving  relations  among  peoples  and  of 
perfecting  human  society  have  been  fortified  by  the 
lamentable  episode  in  which  President  Kennedy  lost 
his  life,  President  Kennedy  who  infused  both  these 
missions  with  a  higher  ideal  of  justice,  with  high 
standards  of  peaceful  brotherhood,  and  with  the  search 
for  a  prosperity  which  could  be  enjoyed  by  all,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  merits  and  their  needs. 

We  are  certain,  Mr.  President,  that  the  policies  which 
were  the  aspirations  of  the  extraordinarily  statesman- 
like vision  of  your  lamented  predecessor  will  continue 
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to  be  pursued  with  unshakable  stubbornness  and  con- 
Ddence,  within  the  framework  of  the  strictest  respect 
for  human  dignity.  It  is  on  this  postulate  that  we  base 
the  conviction  that  we  are  on  the  right  road.  No  eco- 
nomic process,  however  perfected,  no  modern  technique, 
however  efficient,  will  be  able  to  prove  lasting  and  valid 
if  by  chance  it  implies  a  sacrifice  of  the  dignity  of  the 
human  individual.  It  is  not  possible  to  admit  that 
there  should  remain  without  rights  the  millions  of 
people  who  are  demanding,  all  over  the  world,  access 
to  a  life  which  is  dignified,  free,  and  just. 

I  take  pleasure  in  affirming  to  you,  on  this  occasion, 
that  this  is  also  the  orientation  of  the  government  of 
my  country.  I  recognize  that,  if  it  lacks  this  sense  of 
authenticity,  no  power  emanating  from  the  people  can 
expect  to  be  sustained  without  failing  in  its  mission 
and  its  purposes.  This  was  the  very  reason  for  which 
John  F.  Kennedy  lived  and  died. 

We  are  certain,  Mr.  President,  that  this  banner  of 


a  noble  struggle  will  continue  i"  be  held  fearlessly  by 
you,  ami  that  you  win  not  let  it  fail,  so  that  there  may 
thus  be  completed  (be  admirable  work  which  wom  begun 

under  (be  aegis  Of  your  predecessor,      In  this  way  wo 

can  maintain  the  understanding  between  . .1 1 r  two  coun- 
tries, linked  by  traditional  friendship  and  numerous 
common  interests.  The  spirit  of  reform,  which  belong! 
to  the  cultural  and  historic  patrimony  of  the  Dnlted 
States,  and  which  was  so  eloquently  stressed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  will  certainly  continue  very  much  alive 
under  your  government  and  will  be  able  to  help  in 
constantly  increasing  degree  the  fruitful  cooperation 
which  should  bring  us  together. 

With  wishes  for  your  personal  happiness,  and  for  the 
growing  greatness  of  your  country,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity  to   present   my  highest  appreciation  and  un- 
changeable consideration. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

JOAO   GOULABT 


United  States  Ratifies  Chamizal  Convention 


Following  is  an  excerpt  from  remarks  made 
by  President  Johnson  on  December  20  when  he 
signed  the  instrument  of  ratification  of  the 
Convention  With  Mexico  for  Solution  of  the 
Problem  of  the  Chamizal,1  together  with  a 
statement  made  by  Edtoin  M.  Martin,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs, 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  December  12. 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  20 

"We  are  very  glad  to  welcome  Secretary  [of 
Labor  W.  Willard]  Wirtz  back  this  morning, 
and  we  are  very  happy  to  see  the  Senators  who 
have  participated  in  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  present  with  us.  This  is  a  moment  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud.  We  are  particu- 
larly delighted  to  have  with  us  the  distinguished 
Ambassador  from  our  neighboring  country,  the 
beloved  Antonio  Carrillo  Flores  from  Mexico. 

We  are  taking  the  final  step  in  bringing  to  a 


close  a  problem  which  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  our  relations  with  Mexico  for  almost  a 
century.  The  way  in  which  the  thorn  has  been 
removed  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  good  will  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  leaders  of  our  two 
countries.  It  indicates  that  old  and  distasteful 
problems  can  be  solved  if  men  of  honor  seek  to 
understand  the  other  man's  viewpoint. 

I  recall  the  first  visit  that  I  made  to  President 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  in  Mexico  before  he  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  President.  He  raised  the 
Chamizal  question,  and  we  agreed  there  that 
we  would  start  to  work  on  it.  Through  the 
administrations  of  President  Eisenhower  and 
President  Kennedy  great  progress  was  made, 
which  resulted  in  the  Senate,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  [J.  W.]  Fulbright,  ratifying 
this  treaty  by  an  overwhelming  vote.2 

I  hope  that  other  problems  in  our  hemisphere, 
and  for  that  matter  throughout  the  world,  will 
be  solved  with  similar  tolerance  and  trust.  I 
think  it  is  always  good  if  we  just  put  ourselves 
in  the  other  man's  position  and  try  to  estimate 
how  we  would  feel  if  he  were  in  our  place  and 


1  S.  Ex.  X,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  for  background  and 
text  of  convention,  see  also  Bulletin  of  Sept.  23,  1963, 
p.  480. 


'  The  Senate  agreed  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
on  Dec.  17  by  a  vote  of  79  to  1. 
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we  were  in  his  place,  and  then  make  our  judg- 
ments accordingly.  That  is  what  we  have  done 
in  this  situation.  We  think  great  benefits  will 
flow  not  only  to  Mexico  but  to  the  United  States 
and,  of  course,  most  of  all,  to  the  State  of  Texas, 
where  this  land  is  located. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  we  welcome  you  here  for 
this  historic  occasion.  We  say  thanks  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  made  it  possible. 
We  express  gratitude  to  Secretary  Rusk  for  the 
leadership  he  has  given. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  MARTIN 

Secretary  Rusk  regrets  very  much  not  being 
able  to  appear  this  morning.  He  has  asked  me 
to  appear  for  him  and  to  urge  the  committee 
to  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Chamizal  Con- 
vention with  Mexico. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  is  that  of 
a  country  which  entered  into  an  arbitration  and 
rejected  the  award.  The  Chamizal  Arbitral 
Convention  of  1910,  of  which  the  committee  has 
been  furnished  copies,  provided  that  the  deci- 
sion, whether  unanimous  or  by  majority,  would 
"be  final  and  conclusive  upon  both  Governments, 
and  without  appeal."  In  all  good  faith  the 
United  States  questioned  the  legal  basis  for  the 
decision,  but  our  country  appeared  to  be  in  de- 
fault on  a  treaty  obligation.  When  the  United 
States  did  not  accept  a  Mexican  proposal  to 
adjudicate  our  difference  with  respect  to  the 
validity  of  the  award,  the  only  alternative  was 
to  reach  a  practical  settlement.  This  we  have 
tried  to  do  for  many  years.  The  convention 
before  you  represents  such  a  settlement. 

A  principal  difficulty  has  been  the  importance 
this  dispute  has  assumed  in  Mexico.  From  a 
minor  controversy  over  a  relatively  small  piece 
of  ground  transferred  by  erosion  from  the 
southern  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
at  El  Paso,  the  dispute  has  come  to  symbolize 
in  Mexico,  with  the  passage  of  years,  several 
of  the  most  significant  elements  in  the  law  of 
nations :  sovereignty  over  national  territory,  the 
sanctity  of  treaties,  and  the  juridical  equality 
of  states. 

The  Department  has  furnished  the  committee 
considerable  background  material  having  to  do 


with  this  Government's  obligations  under  the 
arbitral  convention  of  1910,  with  the  arbitral 
award,  about  the  long  history  of  our  attempts 
to  settle  the  dispute,  and  about  the  nature  and 
basis  of  the  proposed  settlement.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  elaborate  on  these  matters  here. 
Every  administration  beginning  with  that  of 
President  Taft  has  sought  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Mexico.  All 
conceivable  combinations  and  locations  in  re- 
spect to  territorial  adjustments  have  been  ex- 
plored, save  that  of  cession  to  Mexico  out  of 
the  Chamizal  zone  in  El  Paso  of  the  entire  area 
calculated  to  have  been  awarded  to  Mexico. 
This  we  have  long  regarded  as  infeasible.  In 
the  convention  before  you  today  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  also  recognizes  in  effect  that 
this  is  infeasible. 

Of  the  437.18  acres  estimated  to  have  been 
awarded  to  Mexico  in  1911,  the  Government 
of  Mexico  has  agreed  to  accept  71.18  acres  from 
an  area  of  El  Paso  slightly  downstream  from 
the  Chamizal  zone.  Mexico  would  receive  the 
remaining  366  acres  from  the  actual  Chamizal 
tract.  The  United  States  and  Mexico  have  also 
agreed  to  relocate  the  Rio  Grande  at  El  Paso 
in  order  to  maintain  the  river  as  the  boundary. 
The  settlement  also  eliminates  a  Mexican  en- 
clave north  of  the  Rio  Grande  known  as  Cor- 
dova Island.  This  enclave  has  prevented  the 
orderly  development  of  the  city  of  El  Paso. 
Mexico  has  agreed  to  transfer  the  northern  half 
of  this  island,  consisting  of  193.16  acres,  to  the 
United  States  in  return  for  an  equivalent  acre- 
age from  United  States  territory  to  the  east  of 
Cordova  Island. 

Both  Governments  continue  to  reserve  their 
legal  positions  with  respect  to  the  findings  on 
which  the  arbitral  award  was  based.  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention  would  have  no  effect  on 
these  respective  positions.  It  would,  however, 
give  effect  in  today's  circumstances  to  an  award 
which  both  Governments,  in  submitting  the  dis- 
pute to  arbitration,  bound  themselves  to  carry 
out. 

The  Department  recommended  this  settle- 
ment to  President  Kennedy  and  has  commended 
it  to  President  Johnson,  in  the  conviction  that 
it  is  not  only  the  best  arrangement  that  can  be 
negotiated  at  this  time  but  also  the  best  that 
could  conceivably  bo  expected  in  the  future  on 
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the  basis  of  historical  experience  and  full 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances.  Should  this 
settlement  fail,  there  is  nothing  in  the  long 
history  of  the  dispute  to  encourage  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  dispute  will  disappear.  The  pub- 
lic discussion  that  the  current  negotiation  has 
necessarily  engendered  has  aroused  hopes  and 
expectations.  To  disappoint  them  will  aggra- 
vate an  already  unfortunate  situation.  Any 
future  attempt  at  settlement  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  more  costly  in  terms  of  both  money 
and  inconvenience  to  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries. These  are  the  considerations  that  we 
believe  have  moved  both  Governments  to  adopt 
the  positions  of  reasonableness  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding reflected  in  the  terms  of  the  present 
convention. 

Ambassador  [Thomas  C]  Mann  and  Com- 
missioner [J.  F.]  Friedkin,  having  participated 
in  the  negotiations,  are  more  familiar  than  I 
with  all  the  details  of  the  settlement.     They 


will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have  for  them.  I  do  want  to  emphasize  what 
the  Secretary  mentioned  in  his  report  t<.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.3  The  proposed  agreement  has 
already  been  recognized  as  a  major  contribution 
to  the  settlement  of  boundary  disputes.  It 
should  evince  everywhere  a  special  regard  for 
the  responsibilities  of  the  good  neighbor.  Even 
where  it  is  not  emulated  as  an  example,  it 
should  lend  some  persuasive  force  to  the  con- 
tinual argument  we  are  called  upon  to  advance 
in  favor  of  peaceful  change  and  respect  for  in- 
ternational obligations.  It  may  not  convince 
others  to  do  the  same,  but  it  will  surely  help 
to  show  that  our  professions  are  the  words  we 
live  by. 

If  I  can  assist  the  committee  in  its  considera- 
tion of  the  convention  in  any  way,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  so. 


1  For  text,  see  S.  Ex.  N,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


U.S.  Concludes  Textile  Agreements  With  Israel  and  U.A.R. 


AGREEMENT  WITH   ISRAEL 

Press  release  620  dated  December  12 
Department  Announcement 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel  announced  on  December  12  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  bilateral  agreement  covering  trade  in 
cotton  textiles  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States  for  a  4-year  period  extending  from  Oc- 
tober 1, 1963,  to  September  30, 1967. 

The  agreement  is  designed  to  promote  the 
orderly  development  of  Israel's  export  trade 
in  cotton  textiles  with  the  United  States.  It 
was  negotiated  under  article  4  of  the  Long- 
Term  Arrangement  Regarding  International 
Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles,  done  at  Geneva  on 
February  9,  1962,1  and  was  completed  by  an 
exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  between  Ambas- 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  12,  1962,  p.  431. 


sador  Walworth  Barbour  and  the  Israeli  Act- 
ing Foreign  Minister,  Abba  Eban,  in  Tel  Aviv 
during  November. 

The  agreement  is  the  result  of  bilateral  talks 
between  a  U.S.  delegation  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Labor,  and  State  and  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Israel,  held  in  Israel  October 
23-25,  1963,  which  led  to  a  complete  under- 
standing between  the  two  Governments  on  the 
future  pattern  of  cotton  textile  trade  between 
Israel  and  the  United  States. 

The  principal  features  of  the  agreement  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  agreement  covers  all  the  64  categories 
of  cotton  textiles. 

2.  During  the  12-month  period  commencing 
on  October  1,  1963,  total  exports  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles from  Israel  to  the  United  States  will  be 
limited  to  12.5  million  square  yards  equivalent. 
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3.  Within  this  aggregate  limit,  the  agreement 
also  provides  for  specific  export  ceilings  on 
particular  categories  and  groups  of  categories 
of  cotton  textiles. 

4.  For  categories  not  subject  to  a  specific  ex- 
port ceiling,  exports  will  not  exceed  a  level  of 
250,000  square  yards  equivalent  in  any  one  cate- 
gory of  apparel  and  350,000  square  yards  equiv- 
alent in  any  other  category,  except  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  two  Governments. 

5.  The  aggregate  limit,  the  specific  export 
ceilings  for  particular  categories,  and  the  limits 
under  the  foregoing  consultation  provision  will 
be  increased  by  5  percent  for  the  12-month  pe- 
riod commencing  on  October  1,  1964,  and  on  a 
cumulative  basis  by  5  percent  for  each  subse- 
quent 12-month  period  of  the  agreement. 

6.  The  two  Governments  agree  on  the  spacing 
of  shipments  over  the  agreement  year  in  cate- 
gories subject  to  a  specific  export  ceiling. 

7.  The  two  Governments  also  agree  on  the 
procedure  that  would  be  applied  in  the  event 
that  an  excessive  concentration  of  exports  in 
apparel  items  made  from  particular  types  of 
cotton  fabrics  should  cause  or  threaten  to  cause 
disruption  of  the  U.S.  market. 

8.  The  two  Governments  will  exchange  such 
statistical  data  on  cotton  textiles  as  are  required 
for  the  effective  implementation  of  the  agree- 
ment. A  set  of  conversion  factors  is  specified 
in  the  annex  to  the  agreement  to  express  various 
categories  of  cotton  textiles  in  terms  of  a  square 
yard  equivalent. 

9.  The  two  Governments  also  agree  to  con- 
sult on  any  problem  that  may  arise  concerning 
the  implementation  of  the  agreement. 

The  export  levels  established  by  the  bilateral 
agreement  supersede  the  restraint  actions  taken 
by  the  U.S.  Government  over  the  past  year  with 
regard  to  cotton  textile  exports  from  Israel  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  article  3  of  the 
Long-Term  Arrangement  Kegarding  Interna- 
tional Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles. 

Text  of  U.S.  Note 

November  22,  19G3 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  recent  dis- 
cussions between  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Israel,  con- 


cerning trade  in  cotton  textiles  between  Israel  and  the 
United  States. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  I  have  the  honor  to 
propose  the  following  agreement  relating  to  trade  in 
cotton  textiles  between  Israel  and  the  United  States  : 

1.  The  Government  of  Israel  shall  limit  its  annual 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  all  categories  of  cotton 
textiles  for  the  twelve-month  period  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1963  to  an  aggregate  limit  of  12.5  million  square 
yards  equivalent. 

2.  Within  the  aggregate  annual  limit  specified  in 
paragraph  1,  the  following  specific  ceilings  shall  apply  : 

a.  Categories  1  and  2 :  1,700,000  lbs.,  provided  that 
within  this  ceiling,  annual  exports  in  category  2  shall 
not  exceed  50,000  lbs. 

b.  Category  3:  210,000  lbs. 

c.  Category  48:  26,000  doz. 

3.  Any  shortfalls  occurring  in  the  aggregate  annual 
limit  established  for  category  48  may  be  used  to  effect 
a  corresponding  increase  in  any  other  category,  pro- 
vided that  such  increases  may  be  made  in  categories 
1,  2,  and  3  only  by  prior  mutual  agreement.  Annual 
exports  in  categories  not  given  specific  ceilings  shall 
not  exceed  the  levels  specified  in  the  following  schedule, 
except  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  two  governments : 

a.  Categories  4-38  inel.  and  64 :  350,000  syds.  equiva- 
lent. 

b.  Categories  39-47  incl.  and  49-63  inel.:  250,000 
syds.  equivalent. 

4.  The  limits  on  exports  established  by  paragraphs 
1,  2,  and  3  of  this  Agreement  shall  be  raised  by  5  per- 
cent for  the  twelve-month  period  beginning  on  October 
1, 1964  and,  on  a  cumulative  basis,  for  each  subsequent 
twelve-month  period. 

5.  The  Government  of  Israel  shall  space  its  annual 
exports  within  categories  1,  2,  and  3  on  a  cumulative, 
quarterly  percentage  basis  of  30-55-80-100.  Annual 
exports  within  category  48  shall  be  spaced  on  a  cumu- 
lative quarterly  percentage  basis  of  50-50-100-100. 

6.  Each  Government  agrees  to  supply  promptly  any 
available  statistical  data  requested  by  the  other  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  implementation  of  this  Agreement,  the 
system  of  categories  and  the  factors  for  conversion 
into  square  yards  equivalent  set  forth  in  the  annex 
hereto  shall  apply. 

7.  During  the  life  of  this  Agreement,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  exercise  its  rights  under 
Article  3  of  the  Long-Term  Arrangement  Regarding 
International  Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles  done  at  Geneva 
on  February  9,  1962,  to  request  restraint  on  the  export 
of  cotton  textiles  from  Israel  to  the  United  States.  All 
other  relevant  provisions  of  the  Long-Term  Arrange- 
ment shall  remain  in  effect  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

8.  In  the  event  concentration  in  exports  from  Israel 
to  the  United  States  of  items  of  apparel  made  up  of  a 
particular  fabric  causes  or  threatens  to  cause  market 
disruption  in  the  United   States,   the  Government  of 
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the  United  States  may  call  for  consultations  with  the 
Government  of  Israel  in  order  to  reach  a  mutually  sat- 
isfactory solution  to  the  problem.  The  Government  of 
Israel  shall  agree  to  enter  into  such  consultations,  and, 
during  the  course  thereof,  shall  limit  its  exports  of  the 
item  in  question  to  an  annual  level  of  105  percent  of  its 
exports  of  that  item  during  the  twelve-month  period 
immediately  preceding  the  month  in  which  consulta- 
tions are  requested. 

9.  The  Governments  agree  to  consult  on  any  question 
arising  in  the  implementation  of  this  Agreement  or  in 
connection  therewith.  In  particular,  in  view  of  the 
Government  of  Israel  anticipation  of  the  development 
of  the  Israeli  textile  industry,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  agrees  to  undertake,  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  Israel,  a  joint  re-examination  of  the 
aggregate  ceiling  established  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
Agreement  in  the  light  of  the  record  of  Israel  in  meet- 
ing the  ceilings  established  in  this  Agreement,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  United 
States  cotton  textile  market  at  the  time  of  such  re- 
examination. 

10.  This  Agreement  shall  continue  in  force  until  and 
including  September  30,  1967,  provided  that  either 
Government  may  propose  revisions  in  the  terms  of  the 
Agreement  no  later  than  90  days  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  a  new  twelve-month  period ;  and  provided  further 
that  either  Government  may  terminate  this  Agreement 
effective  at  the  end  of  a  twelve-month  period  by  written 
notice  to  the  other  Government  to  be  given  at  least  90 
days  prior  to  the  end  of  such  twelve-month  period. 

If  these  proposals  are  acceptable  to  the  Government 
of  Israel,  this  note  and  your  Excellency's  note  of  ac- 
ceptance on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Israel  shall 
constitute  an  Agreement  between  our  Governments. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Walworth  Barbour. 


ANNEX 

Square  Yard  Equivalent  Conversion  Factors 
by  Category 


Cate- 
gory Description 

1  Yarn,  Carded,  Singles     .    .  Lb . 

2  Yarn,  Carded,  Plied    ...  Lb  . 

3  Yarn,  Combed,  Singles  .    .  Lb  . 

4  Yarn,  Combed,  Plied  ...  Lb  . 

5  Ginghams,  Carded  ....  Syd 

6  Ginghams,  Combed     .    .    .  Syd 

7  Velveteens Syd 

8  Corduroy Syd 

9  Sheeting,  Carded Syd 

10  Sheeting,  Combed    ....  Syd 

11  Lawns,  Carded  Yarn  .    .    .  Syd 

12  Lawns,  Combed  Yarn     .    .  Syd 

13  Voiles,  Carded  Yarn   .    .    .  Syd 

14  Voiles,  Combed  Yarn .    .    .  Syd 

15  Poplin  and  Broadcloth,  Syd 

Carded. 


Una 


Conversion 
Factor 

4.6 
4.6 
4.6 
4.6 
1.0 
1.0 
1.  0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


Cate- 

ton 
16 

17 
18 

10 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 


60 
61 

62 

63 
64 


DcKription  <  •„« 

Poplin   and   Broadcloth,     Syd    . 

Combed. 
Typewriter  Ribbon  Cloth  .      Syd    . 
Print   Cloth  Shirting,  80  x     Syd 

80,  Carded. 
Print  Cloth  Shirting,  Other,     Syd    . 

Carded. 

Shirting,  Carded Syd    . 

Shirting,  Combed  ....  Syd  . 
Twill  and  Sateen,  Carded  .  Syd  . 
Twill  and  Sateen,  Combed  .  Syd  . 
Yarn-Dyed    Fab.,  Exc.     Syd    . 

Ginghams,  Carded. 
Yarn-Dyed    Fab.,  Exc.     Syd    . 

Ginghams,  Combed. 
Fabrics,  N.E.S.  Carded  .    .      Syd    . 
Fabrics,  N.E.S.  Combed     .      Syd    . 
Pillowcases,  Plain,  Carded  .      No.    . 
Pillowcases, Plain,  Combed.      No.    . 

Dish  Towels No.    . 

Other  Towels No.    . 

Handkerchiefs Doz    . 

Table  Damasks  and  Mfrs  .      Lb  .    . 

Sheets,  Carded No.    . 

Sheets,  Combed No.    . 

Bedspreads  and  Quilts  .  .  No.  . 
Braided   and    Woven   Elas-     Lb .    . 

tics. 

Fishing  Nets Lb .    . 

Gloves  and  Mittens  .  .  .  Doz.  Prs 
Hose  and  Half  Hose  .  .  .  Doz.  Prs 
M  and  B  White  T-Shirts  .      Doz 

Other  T-Shirts Doz 

Knitshirts    Exc.   T    and     Doz 

Sweatshirts. 
Sweaters  and  Cardigans.    .      Doz 
M  and  B  Shirts,  Dress,  Not     Doz 

Knit. 
M  and  B  Shirts,  Sport,  Not     Doz 

Knit. 
M  and  B  Shirts,  Work,  Not     Doz 

Knit. 
Raincoats,  %   Length   or     Doz 

Over. 

Other  Coats Doz 

M   and   B  Trousers,  Slacks     Doz 

and  Shorts  (Outer). 
W  and  Ch.  Trousers,  Slacks     Doz 

and  Shorts  (Outer). 
Blouses,  Whether  or  Not  in     Doz 

Sets. 
W,  Ch.  &  Inf.  Dresses  (Inc.     Doz 

Uniforms),  Not  Knit. 
Playsuits,   Washsuits,   Sun-     Doz 

suits,  etc. 
Dressing  Gowns,  etc.,   Not     Doz 

Knit. 
M  and  B  Undershirts,  Exc.     Doz 

T. 
M  and  B  Briefs  and  Under-     Doz 

shorts. 
Drawers,  Shorts  and  Briefs,     Doz 

Exc.  M  and  B,  Knit. 
Other  Underwear,  Not  Knit     Doz 

or  Crocneted. 
Nightwear  and  Pyjamas    .      Doz 
Brassieres  and  Other  Body     Doz 

Supporting  Garments. 
Other    Knit    or    Crocheted     Lb . 

Clothing. 
Other   Clothing,   Not   Knit     Lb. 

or  Crocheted 
All    other    Cotton    Textile     Lb . 

Items. 


('ontrrilm 
h  actor 

1.0 
1.0 

i.  o 


1.0 

I.  o 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.  084 

1.084 
.348 
.348 

1.66 

3.  17 

6.2 

6.2 

6.9 

4.6 

4.6 

3.527 

4.6 

7.234 

7.234 

7.234 

36.8 
22.  186 

24.  457 

22.  186 

50.0 

32.5 
17.  797 

17.  797 

14.53 

45.3 

25.0 

51.  0 

9.2 
11.25 

5.0 

16.0 

51.  96 
4.75 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 
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AGREEMENT  WITH   U.A.R. 

Press  release  621  dated  December  12 
Department  Announcement 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  announced  on  De- 
cember 12  the  conclusion  of  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment covering  trade  in  cotton  textiles  between 
the  two  countries  for  a  4-year  period  extending 
from  October  1,  1963,  to  September  30,  1967. 

The  agreement  is  designed  to  promote  the 
orderly  development  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's cotton  textiles  exports  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  negotiated  under  article  4  of 
the  Long-Term  Arrangement  Regarding  Inter- 
national Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles,  done  at 
Geneva  on  February  9,  1962,  and  was  com- 
pleted by  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  be- 
tween Ambassador  John  S.  Badeau  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  Deputy  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Hussain  Zulfiqar  Sabri. 

The  agreement  is  the  result  of  bilateral  talks 
between  a  U.S.  delegation  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Labor,  and  State  and  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  held 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic  October  18-22, 
1963,  which  led  to  a  complete  understanding 
between  the  two  Governments  on  the  future 
pattern  of  cotton  textile  trade  between  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  the  United  States. 

The  principal  features  of  the  agreement  are 
as  follows : 

1.  It  covers  all  the  64  categories  of  cotton 
textiles. 

2.  The  United  Arab  Republic's  aggregate  cot- 
ton textile  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
limited  to:  42  million  square  yards,  46  million, 
50  million,  and  51  million  for  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  year  of  the  agreement  re- 
spectively. 

3.  Within  the  aggregate  limit,  the  agreement 
provides  specific  ceilings  for  5  groups  incor- 
porating 11  categories  of  cotton  textiles. 

4.  For  categories  not  subject  to  a  specific  ceil- 
ing, exports  are  not  to  exceed  specified  square 
yard  equivalents  for  each  year  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

5.  Within  the  total  ceiling,  an  annual  in- 


crease of  5  percent,  starting  with  the  second 
year  of  the  agreement  and  on  a  cumulative 
basis,  is  provided  for  the  11  categories  under 
specific  group  ceilings. 

6.  The  two  Governments  agreed  on  the  spac- 
ing of  shipments  within  each  agreement  year. 

7.  The  two  Governments  agreed  on  consulta- 
tion in  case  concentration  in  items  made  from 
any  fabric  or  fabrics  within  certain  categories 
causes  or  threatens  to  cause  disruption  of  the 
U.S.  market. 

8.  The  two  Governments  will  exchange  such 
statistical  data  as  are  required  for  the  effective 
implementation  of  the  agreement. 

9.  The  two  Governments  agree  to  consult  on 
any  question  arising  in  the  implementation  of 
the  agreement. 

10.  The  agreement  supersedes  the  restraint 
actions  taken  by  the  U.S.  Government  with  re- 
gard to  cotton  textile  exports  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  the  United  States  under 
article  3  of  the  Long-Term  Arrangement  Re- 
garding International  Trade  in  Cotton  Tex- 
tiles. All  other  relevant  provisions  of  the  Long- 
Term  Arrangement  remain  in  effect  between 
the  two  Governments. 

Text  of  U.S.  Note 

December  4,  1963 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  recent  dis- 
cussions in  Cairo  between  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Arab  Republic  concerning  trade 
in  cotton  textiles  between  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  I  have  the  honor 
to  propose  the  following  agreement  relating  to  trade  in 
cotton  textiles  between  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
the  United  States : 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  shall 
limit  its  annual  exports  to  the  United  States  in  all 
categories  of  cotton  textiles  at  the  levels  specified  in 
the  following  schedule : 

October     1,     1963-September  30,     1964 — 42,000,000 

square  yards 

October     1,     1964-September  30,     1965 — 16,000.000 

square  yards 

October     1,     1965-Sept  ember  30,     1966— 50,000,000 

square  yards 

October    1,     1966-Septeinber  30,     1967—51,000,000 

square  yards 

2.  Within  the  aggregate  annual   limits  specified   in 
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paragraph  1,  the  following  specific  ceilings  shall  apply 
exeept  as  modified  by  paragraph   t  below: 

a.  Categories  1  and  2 — 2,100,000  pounds 

(Within  this  ceiling,  annual  exports  in  category  1 
and  category  2  shall  not  exceed  2,000,000  pounds  and 
300,000  pounds  respectively.) 

b.  Categories  3  and  4 — 500,000  pounds 

(Within  this  ceiling,  annual  exports  in  category  4 
shall  not  exceed  52,500  pounds.) 

c.  Categories  9  and  26 — 22,200,000  square  yards 
(Within  this  ceiling,  annual  exports  in  category  9 

and  category  26  shall  not  exceed  14,500,000  square  yards 
and  13,250,000  square  yards  respectively.) 

d.  Category  60—15,000  dozen 

3.  Within  the  aggregate  annual  limits  specified  in 
paragraph  1,  the  following  additional  specific  annual 
ceilings  shall  apply  on  an  aggregate  basis  for  categories 
16,  21,  22,  and  27 : 

October  1,  1963-September  30,  1964—6,850,000  square 

yards 
October  1,  1964-September  30,  1965—7,500,000  square 

yards 
October  1,  1965-September  30,  1966—7,850,000  square 

yards 
October  1,  1966-September  30,  1967—8,250,000  square 

yards 

Within  these  annual  aggregate  specific  ceilings,  the 
following  subceilings  may  be  exceeded  by  not  more  than 
five  percent: 

Category  16 — 3,150,000  square  yards 
Category  21 — 2,100,000  square  yards 
Category  22 —  500,000  square  yards 
Category  27—2,100,000  square  yards 

4.  The  limitations  on  exports  established  by  para- 
graph 2  as  well  as  the  subceilings  for  categories  16,  21, 
22,  and  27  established  by  paragraph  3  shall  be  increased 
by  5  percent  for  the  twelve-month  period  beginning 
October  1,  1964,  and,  on  a  cumulative  basis,  for  each 
subsequent  twelve-month  period. 

5.  Any  shortfalls  occurring  in  the  appropriate  ag- 
gregate annual  limit  established  by  paragraph  3  may 
be  used  for  any  category  not  given  a  specific  ceiling. 
Annual  exports  in  categories  or  groups  of  categories 
not  given  specific  ceilings  shall  not  exceed  the  levels 
specified  in  the  following  schedule  except  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  two  Governments : 

a.  Categories  45  and  50  : 

October  1,  1963-September  30,  1964 — 350,000  square 
yards  equivalent 

October  1,  1964-September  30,  1965—300,000  square 
yards  equivalent 

October  1,  1965-September  30,  1966—250,000  square 
yards  equivalent 

October  1,  1966-September  30,  1967—250,000  square 
yards  equivalent 


b.  All  other  categories  or  groups  of  categories  not 

given  specific  ceilings : 

October  1,  1963  September  30,  1904 — 300,000  square 
yards  equivalent 

October  1,  1964  September  30,  1905—250,000  square 
yards  equivalent 

October  1,  1965-September  30,  1960—200,000  square 
yards  equivalent 

October  1,  1966-September  30,  1907—200,000  square 
yards  equivalent 

0.  With  the  exception  of  seasonal  items,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Arab  Republic  shall  space  its 
annual  exports  within  each  category  or  groups  of  cate- 
gories given  a  specific  ceiling  on  a  cumulative,  quar- 
terly percentage  basis  of  30-55-80-100. 

7.  During  the  life  of  this  Agreement,  the  United 
Stales  Government  shall  not  exercise  its  rights  under 
Article  3  of  the  Long-Term  Arrangement  Regarding 
International  Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles  done  at  Geneva 
on  February  9,  1962,  to  request  restraint  on  the  export 
of  cotton  textiles  to  the  United  States  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  All  other  relevant  provisions  of  the 
Long-Term  Arrangement  shall  remain  in  effect  between 
the  two  Governments. 

8.  In  the  event  concentration  in  exports  from  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  the  United  States  of  items  of 
apparel  made  up  of  a  particular  fabric  causes  or  threat- 
ens to  cause  market  disruption  in  the  United  States,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  call  for  consul- 
tations with  the  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic in  order  to  reach  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution 
to  the  problem.  The  Government  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  shall  agree  to  enter  into  such  consultation, 
and,  during  the  course  thereof,  shall  limit  its  exports 
of  the  item  in  question  at  an  annual  level  of  105  percent 
of  its  exports  of  the  item  in  question  during  the  twelve- 
month period  immediately  preceding  the  month  in 
which  consultations  are  requested. 

9.  Each  Government  agrees  to  supply  promptly  any 
available  statistical  data  requested  by  the  other  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  implementation  of  this  Agreement, 
the  system  of  categories  and  the  factors  for  conversion 
into  square  yard  equivalents  set  forth  in  the  annex 
to  this  Agreement  shall  apply. 

10.  The  Governments  agree  to  consult  on  any  ques- 
tion arising  in  the  implementation  of  this  Agreement. 
In  particular,  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales 
agrees  to  undertake,  at  the  request  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  a  joint  re-examination  of 
the  aggregate  ceilings  established  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  Agreement  in  the  light  of  developments  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic  cotton  textile  industry,  the  per- 
formance record  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  meet- 
ing ceilings  established  by  this  Agreement,  and  the 
condition  of  the  United  States  cotton  textile  market. 

11.  This  Agreement  shall  continue  in  force  through 
September  30,  1967,  provided  that  either  Government 
may  propose  revisions  in  the  terms  of  the  Agreement 
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no  later  than  90  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  new 
twelve-month  period ;  and  provided  further  that  either 
Government  may  terminate  this  Agreement  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  twelve-month  period  by  written 
notice  to  the  other  Government  given  at  least  90  days 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  new  twelve-month  period. 

If  these  proposals  are  acceptable  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  this  note  and  your  Excel- 
lency's note  of  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  shall  constitute  an  agree- 
ment between  our  Governments,  effective  October  1, 
1963. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

John  S.  Badeau 

ANNEX 
[The  annex   to   the  agreement  with   the  U.A.R.   is 
identical  with  the  annex  to  the  agreement  with  Israel. 
For  text,  see  p.  53.] 


Daniel  L.  Goldy  Named  National 
Export  Expansion  Coordinator 

The  White  House  announced  on  December 
20  (White  House  press  release)  that  President 
Johnson  had  on  that  day  named  Daniel  L. 
Goldy,  currently  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  as  National  Export  Expansion 
Coordinator,  upon  recommendation  of  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges.  He  suc- 
ceeds Draper  Daniels,  who  resigned  in  July 
to  return  to  business. 

In  his  new  post  Mr.  Goldy  will  coordinate 
the  export  expansion  programs  of  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  He  will 
be  responsible  to  Secretary  Hodges  and  will 
operate  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. This  follows  President  Johnson's  an- 
nouncement 1  recently  that  he  is  creating  a  Cabi- 
net-level Interagency  Committee  on  Export 
Expansion  to  facilitate  the  coordination  of  ac- 
tivities affecting  export  expansion.  Secretary 
Hodges  will  be  chairman  and  Mr.  Goldy  execu- 
tive director.  Members  will  include  represent- 
atives of  the  State  Department,  the  Treasury 


1  For  text  of  an  Executive  order  establishing  the  In- 
teragency Committee  on  Export  Expansion,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  Jan.  6, 1964,  p.  25. 


Department,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Agriculture  Department,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, all  with  responsibilities  in  the  export 
expansion  field. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Report  of  a  Study  of  United  States  Foreign  Aid  in 
Ten  Middle  Eastern  and  African  Countries.  Sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Ernest  Gruening.  October  1, 
1963.     [Committee  print] 

Providing  for  an  Investigation  and  Study  of  Means  of 
Making  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Available  for  Navigation  During  the  Entire 
Year.  Report  to  accompany  S.  530.  H.  Rept.  852. 
October  15,  1963.     9  pp. 

To  Amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  Hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.R.  8754, 
October  15-16,  1963,  79  pp.;  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.R.  9009,  H. 
Rept.  892,  November  7, 1963,  29  pp. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  on  the  Trade  Agreements  Pro- 
gram. Message  of  transmittal  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  H.  Doc.  170.  October  21. 
1963.     61  pp. 

International  Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1963.  Addi- 
tional views  to  accompany  H.R.  8864.  H.  Rept.  870 
Part  2.     October  28, 1963.     2  pp. 

Amending  Section  41(a)  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act.  Report  to  accompany  S.  1451.  S.  Rept. 
595.     October  29, 1963.     3  pp. 

South  Pacific  Commission.  Report  to  accompany  H.  J 
Res.  779.     H.  Rept.  874.     October  29,  1963.     9  pp. 

World  Bank  Capital  Stock  Increase.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  7405.  S.  Rept.  625.  November  1, 
1963.      10  pp. 

Report  of  the  Special  Study  Mission  to  Southeast  Asia 
(October  3-19,  1963)  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  H.  Rept.  893.  November  7,  1963. 
59  pp. 

U.S.  Participation  in  the  UN.  Report  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  1962.  H.  Doc.  167. 
November  20,  1963.     453  pp. 

International  Air  Transportation  Rates.  Report  to 
accompany  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  bill  S.  1540.  S.  Rept.  473.  Part  2. 
November  21,  1963.     30  pp. 

United  Nations  Participation  Act  Amendment.  Report 
to  accompany  S.  949.  S.  Rept.  676.  December  4, 
1963.     13  pp. 

Providing  Certain  Basic  Authority  for  USIA.  Report 
to  accompany  S.  2213.  S.  Rept.  677.  December  4, 
1963.     15  pp. 

Conference  Report  on  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963, 
H.R.  7885,  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
H.  Rept.  1006.     December  6.  1963.     32  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Principles  of  International  Law  Concerning  Friendly  Relations 
and  Cooperation  Among  States:  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 


Statement  by  Edna  F.  Kelly 

VjS.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  * 


In  our  first  intervention  in  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee's discussion  of  friendly  relations  and 
cooperation  among  states,  we  discussed  the 
principle  contained  in  article  2,  paragraph  4,  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which  makes 
unlawful  certain  threats  and  uses  of  force.2  On 
that  occasion  we  suggested  that  what  was  vital 
was  the  practice  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
other  international  institutions,  in  implement- 
ing the  obligations  contained  in  the  charter. 
We  suggested,  further,  that  the  Legal  Commit- 
tee should  pursue  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
the  charter  carefully  and  dispassionately. 
Today  the  United  States  delegation  will  address 
itself  to  a  principle  which,  as  we  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  constitutes,  in  relation  to  article  2, 
paragraph  4,  the  other  side  of  the  coin:  the 
principle  of  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes. 

In  a  world  in  which  the  capacity  for  global 
destruction  is  threatening  to  outrun  the  capacity 
of  human  institutions  to  control  it,  the  principle 
of  pacific  settlement  has  heightened  significance. 
As  Pope  John  XXIII  has  written,  in  the  en- 
cyclical Pacem  in  Terris: 
.  .  .  people  live  in  constant  fear  lest  the  storm  that 


'Made  in  Committee  VI  (Legal)  on  Nov.  19  (U.S. 
delegation  press  release  4305). 

'For  a  statement  made  by  U.S.  Representative 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton  on  Nov.  11,  see  Bulletin 
of  Dec.  23,  19C3,  p.  973. 


every  moment  threatens  should  break  upon  them  with 
dreadful  violence.  .  .  .  There  can  be,  or  at  least  there 
should  be,  no  doubt  that  relations  between  States,  as 
between  individuals,  should  be  regulated  not  by  the 
force  of  arms  but  by  the  light  of  reason,  by  the  rule, 
that  is,  of  truth,  of  justice  and  of  active  and  sincere 
cooperation.  .  .  .  We  say  that  it  is  an  objective  ear- 
nestly to  be  desired  in  itself.  Is  there  anyone  who  does 
not  ardently  yearn  to  see  war  banished,  to  see  peace 
preserved  and  daily  more  firmly  established? 

The  principle  that  states  "shall  settle  their 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  means  in 
such  a  manner  that  international  peace  and 
security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered"  is 
stated  in  paragraph  3,  article  2,  of  the  charter 
and  is  elaborated  in  a  number  of  other  article-. 
It  imposes  an  international  legal  obligation 
upon  states.  In  the  course  of  these  remarks  I 
shall  speak  of  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  or 
pacific  settlement,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  in  the  charter.  Pacific  settlement,  in  these 
constitutional  terms,  means  the  seeking  of  a 
solution  to  an  international  dispute  through 
the  variety  of  means  spelled  out  in  article  33 
of  the  charter  and  the  institutions  of  the  United 
Nat  ions,  rather  than  through  the  resort  to  force. 

Historical  Perspectives 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  useful  to  place  in 
some  historical  perspective  the  provisions  of  the 
el,  a  iter  which  bear  upon  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes.    Let  us  recall  the  atmosphere  in  which 
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the  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  San  Francisco  con- 
ferences took  place.  The  international  com- 
munity had  been  torn  apart  by  the  upheavals 
which,  beginning  in  the  early  years  of  the 
1930's,  had  resulted  in  the  loss  of  millions  of 
human  lives,  the  displacement  of  millions  of 
people,  and  the  destruction  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  bases  of  livelihood  of  still  others. 

The  victorious  nations,  defending  themselves 
against  aggression,  united  in  a  determination, 
as  the  charter  puts  it,  "to  save  succeeding  gen- 
erations from  the  scourge  of  war."  The  par- 
ticipants in  the  San  Francisco  Conference  were 
of  course  aware  of  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  1930's — of  the  use  of  physical  force 
on  a  new  and  massive  scale;  of  subversion  in 
practice  accompanying  nonintervention  in 
preachment;  of  massive,  appalling  violations 
of  human  rights  and  murder  of  countless  hu- 
man beings  in  the  interests  of  state  "glorifica- 
tion," state  "security,"  and  state  "sovereignty." 
The  excesses  of  totalitarianism,  national  and 
international,  were  fresh  in  mind.  These  then 
recent,  searing  experiences  of  the  international 
community  were  the  background  against  which 
the  charter  was  drafted. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  char- 
ter provisions  on  peaceful  settlement,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  its  provisions  concerning 
force,  continue  to  provide,  as  a  matter  of  obli- 
gation, that  code  of  conduct  with  which  states 
must  comply  if  another  global  conflagration  is 
to  be  avoided.  I  say  this  because  the  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  Sec- 
ond World  War — decolonization,  proliferation 
of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  power,  the  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  imperative  need  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  the  expanding 
international  concern  with  human  rights — have 
radically  changed  the  political  context  in  which 
states  find  themselves  in  dispute  with  other 
states  and  have  made  all  the  more  important 
the  practical  necessity  for  full  compliance  with 
the  charter's  legal  obligation  to  settle  disputes 
by  peaceful  means. 

Nor  would  the  achievement  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  alter  that  fact;  on  the 
contrary.  We  of  course  recognize  that  the 
goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  re- 


quires fresh  thinking  and  the  grant  of  fresh, 
far-reaching  powers  to  the  United  Nations  or 
agencies  acting  within  its  framework.  Indeed, 
the  Western  treaty  outline  on  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament 3  advances  a  number  of  pro- 
posals in  this  regard.  The  United  States  dele- 
gation has  addressed  itself  during  this  Assem- 
bly to  this  problem  in  a  statement  delivered  by 
Ambassador  [Charles  C]  Stelle  in  the  First 
Committee  on  October  29.4  It  is  a  problem  to 
which  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
address  itself  with  perseverance  and  determi- 
nation. 

Obligations  of  Member  States 

The  charter  places  obligations  and  bestows 
correlative  rights  upon  the  states  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  interrelated  obliga- 
tions of  pacific  settlement  and  nonresort  to  cer- 
tain threats  and  uses  of  force — both  stated  as 
principles  of  the  organization — constitute  a 
commitment  to  a  peaceful  world.  By  adhering 
to  the  charter  the  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations  have  acknowledged  the  existence  of 
definite  limits  to  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  state  as  those  powers  were  under- 
stood even  a  generation  ago.  Indeed,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  of  a  step  more  fundamental 
to  the  preservation  of  peace  than  the  commit- 
ment embodied  in  the  charter  to  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes. 

The  twin  principles  of  pacific  settlement  and 
nonresort  to  certain  threats  and  uses  of  force 
have  meaning,  have  impact  upon  international 
relations,  precisely  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  complied  with.  A  state  member  of  the 
United  Nations  which  is  a  party  to  a  dispute 
the  continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  is  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  law,  to  seek 
a  solution  from  among  the  range  of  means  men- 
tioned in  article  33.  These  are:  "negotiation, 
enquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration, 
judicial  settlement,  resort  to  regional  agencies 
or  arrangements,  or  other  peaceful  means.  .  .  ." 


!  For  text.  Bee  ibid.,  May  7, 1962,  p.  747. 
4  Ihiil.,  Nov.  IS.  1063,  p.  793. 
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A  party  to  a  dispute  has  a  further  obligation 
in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  these  procedures. 
Article  37  of  the  charter  states,  again  in  man- 
datory terms,  an  international  legal  obligation 
binding  upon  states  members  to  refer  unsettled 
disputes  to  the  Security  Council.  So  much,  for 
the  moment,  concerning  the  obligations  of 
states  members. 

Responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations 

What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
Nations,  acting  as  a  political  and  juridical  en- 
tity? Article  1  of  the  charter  sets  forth,  as  a 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations,  the  bringing 
about  "by  peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  justice  and  international 
law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  international 
disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace." 

Attainment  of  this  purpose  is,  of  course,  a 
condition  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.  And  it  is  the  keeping  of  the 
peace  that  is  the  paramount  objective  of  this 
organization.  As  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  said  in  its  advisory  opinion  of  July  20, 
1962,  on  Certain  Expenses  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, "The  primary  place  ascribed  to  (the 
maintenance  of)  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity is  natural,  since  the  fulfilment  of  the  other 
purposes" — developing  friendly  relations;  pro- 
moting economic,  social,  cultural,  and  humani- 
tarian progress  and  respect  for  human  rights; 
and  acting  as  a  harmonizing  center— "will  be 
dependent  upon  the  attainment  of  that  basic 
condition"  (p.  21). 

The  charter  delegates  to  the  Security  Council, 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral broad  powers  necessary  for  the  fulfillment 
of  these  great  collective  responsibilities.  I  shall 
comment  on  them  in  turn. 

Role  of  the  General  Assembly 

Article  10  of  the  charter  authorizes  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  discuss  any  questions  or  mat- 
ters within  the.  scope  of  the  charter  and,  with 
an  exception  concerning  matters  under  Security 
Council  consideration,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  states  members  and  to  the  Security 


Council.  The  General  Assembly  has  effectively 
used  these  powers.  It.  has  not  approached  its 
prerogatives  timorously.  And,  while  article  10 
empowers  the.  Assembly  only  to  make  recom- 
mendations, the  members  of  the  United  Nat  ions, 
as  Judge  Sir  Hersch  Lauterpachl  once  wrote, 
are  expected  to  give  consideration,  in  good  fail  h, 
to  the  Assembly's  recommendations. 

Article  14  of  the  charter  deals  more  specifi- 
cally with  pacific  settlement.  It  gives  to  the 
Assembly  the  right  to  "recommend  measures 
for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any  situation, 
regardless  of  origin,  which  it  deems  likely  to 
impair  the  general  welfare  or  friendly  relations 
among  nations.  .  .  ."  This  provision  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  organization's  capacity  to 
promote  peaceful  change  in  international  rela- 
tions. The  exercise  of  this  right  is,  again,  sub- 
ject to  stay  during  Security  Council  considera- 
tion of  a  particular  matter. 

Role  of  the  Security  Council 

Beyond  these  powers  of  the  General  Assembly 
lie  the  more  far-reaching  prerogatives  of  the 
Security  Council.  Thus  the  Security  Council, 
when  it  deems  necessary,  is  empowered  to  call 
upon  parties  to  a  dispute  which,  if  continued, 
may  endanger  the  peace  to  settle  their  dispute. 
The  Council  may,  at  any  stage,  recommend 
"appropriate  procedures  or  methods  of  adjust- 
ment," a  power  given  by  article  36.  Of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  members  of  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee is  the  provision  which  states  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  legal  disputes  should  be  referred 
by  the  parties  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Court.  This  provision  has  been 
only  rarely  used.  Members  might  do  well  to 
consider  whether  more  attention  should  not  be 
paid  in  the  future  to  this  principle. 

Finally,  the  Security  Council  may,  acting 
under  article  38,  if  requested  by  the  parties, 
make  recommendations  to  them  "with  a  view  to 
a  pacific  settlement  of  the  dispute."  Here  again 
we  find  a  provision  which  has  been  little  used 
in  practice.  In  this  case  the  reasons  for  lack  of 
use  would  seem  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  inter- 
national confidence  which  has,  to  so  significant 
an  extent,  characterized  the  postwar  era. 
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Characteristics  of  International  Disputes 

What  was  the  view  of  the  framers  of  the 
charter  concerning  the  characteristics  of  inter- 
national disputes,  particularly  those  disputes 
having  a  potentially  adverse  effect  upon  keep- 
ing the  peace?  Some  of  these  characteristics 
are  obvious;  some  are  not.  First,  the  framers 
believed,  in  general,  that  the  typical  interna- 
tional dispute  naturally  enough  is  one  involving 
differences  between  states.  Second,  the  typical 
dispute  is  one  which  is  bilateral  in  nature,  al- 
though the  continuance  of  a  dispute  may  be 
likely,  by  virtue  of  the  proliferation  of  state  in- 
terests and  the  speed  of  communications,  to 
draw  other  states  into  its  ambit.  "Escalation" 
was  a  recognized  fact  in  1945,  even  if  the  term 
was  not  itself  much  used.  Third,  the  parties 
to  a  dispute  are  identifiable.  Fourth,  the  issues 
giving  rise  to  a  dispute  are  capable  of  precise 
statement. 

A  fifth  set  of  characteristics  concerns  the  re- 
lation of  the  dispute  to  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security.  All  disputes — 
while  important  to  the  disputants — do  not  have 
the  same  peace-destroying  potentiality;  the 
factual  circumstances  of  great-power  involve- 
ment and  of  deep  political,  economic,  and  social 
undercurrents  can  have  a  different  effect,  in 
terms  of  importance  and  immediacy,  than,  for 
example,  isolated  border  controversies  in  areas 
far  removed  from  the  centers  of  political  and 
economic  competition. 

The  charter  acknowledges  this  fact  and  visu- 
alizes a  scale  by  which  the  political  seriousness 
of  a  dispute  is  to  be  judged.  The  powers  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  principal  organs  of  the 
organization  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  this 
pattern  of  escalation.  Thus  article  14  gives  the 
General  Assembly  recommendatory  powers  with 
regard  to  "any  situation,  regardless  of 
origin  .  .  .  likely  to  impair  the  general  welfare 
or  friendly  relations  among  nations."  Consid- 
erably up  the  scale  of  explosiveness  lie  those 
matters  which  are  described  by  article  34  as 
situations  "which  might  lead  to  international 
f  rict  ion  or  give  rise  to  a  dispute."  The  Security 
Council  is  given  important,  authoritative 
powers  of  investigation  in  respect  of  situations 
of  this  character  "in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  continuance  of  the  dispute  or  situation  is 


likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security."  Finally,  at  the  top 
of  the  scale  are  those  disputes  which  erupt  into 
a  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act 
of  aggression ;  as  to  those,  the  Security  Council 
is  invested,  under  chapter  VII  of  the  charter, 
with  power  to  make  recommendations  or  de- 
cisions necessary  "to  maintain  or  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security." 

Underlying  this  pattern  of  escalation  lies  the 
principle  that  disputes  should  not,  in  general, 
be  brought  to  the  United  Nations  until  the 
parties  have  tried  to  reach  a  settlement  and  have 
failed.  This  principle  has  been  greatly  de- 
veloped through  the  use  of  regional  arrange- 
ments, a  development  foreseen  by  paragraph  2 
of  article  52,  which  obliges  members  of  the 
United  Nations  who  are  also  participants  in 
such  arrangements  to  "make  every  effort  to 
achieve  pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes 
through  such  regional  arrangements  or  by  such 
regional  agencies  before  referring  them  to  the 
Security  Council." 

The  Latin  American  states  and  the  United 
States  can  take  pride  in  the  development  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  whose  charter  was  signed 
in  Bogota  in  1948,  and  of  the  dispute-settling 
and  peacekeeping  facilities  which  that  organi- 
zation provides.  Article  20  of  its  charter  places 
upon  the  American  states  the  duty  of  submit- 
ting international  disputes  arising  between 
them  to  the  peaceful  procedures  set  forth  in  the 
OAS  Charter  before  referring  them  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council. 

As  many  other  delegates  have  noted,  Africa, 
in  May  of  this  year,  created  its  own  regional 
arrangement,  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  whose  charter  was  drawn  up  at  the 
Addis  Ababa  conference.5  May  I  note,  in  this 
connection,  that  we  warmly  welcome  the  begin- 
ning of  the  solution  of  the  first  great  question 
which  has  arisen  within  the  framework  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  and  in  the  con- 
text of  the  African  statesmanship.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  meeting  held  in  Bamako  for  the 
amelioration   of    the   Algerian-Moroccan    dis- 


•  For  a  message  from  President  Kennedy  to  the  Con- 
ference of  African  Heads  of  State  on  May  22,  19C3,  see 
ma.,  June  10, 1903,  p.  902. 
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pute6  and  to  the  recent  meeting  of  African 
foreign  ministers. 

The  framers  of  the  charter  thought  it  wise  to 
bestow  upon  the  parties  to  a  dispute  the  right, 
insofar  as  they  had  not  already  limited  it,  to 
choose  any  method  of  settlement  from  among 
the  means  listed  in  article  33.  It  is  important 
to  stress  that  this  right  of  the  parties  to  choose 
a  particular  method  of  settlement  cannot  be 
allowed  to  derogate  from  their  basic  obligation 
to  seek  a  settlement  in  good  faith.  The  charter 
does  not.  give  disputing  states  the  right  to  post- 
pone an  effort  to  settle  their  dispute,  for  a  pro- 
tracted period  on  the  ground  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  to  a  particular  method  of 
settlement.  Indeed,  if  the  charter  had  done  so, 
it  would  have  undermined  the  principle  that  all 
members  shall  "settle  their  international  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that 
international  peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are 
not  endangered." 

As  I  have  noted,  the  charter  also  embodies  the 
general  rule  that  legal  disputes  should  be  re- 
ferred by  the  parties  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Statute  of  the  Court.  Thus  article  36,  par- 
agraph 3,  is  a  continuing  reminder  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  that  it  should  take  into  consid- 
eration the  facilities  for  impartial  international 
adjudication  which  are  afforded  by  the  Court. 
The  Security  Council,  as  early  as  1946,  acted 
upon  this  provision  when  it  recommended  to 
Albania  and  the  United  Kingdom  that  they  take 
to  the  Court  the  dispute  between  them  arising 
from  the  loss  of  British  lives  and  naval  vessels 
by  reason  of  Albanian  mining  of  the  Corfu 
Channel.  Since  that  time  the  Security  Council 
has  hardly  acted  upon  the  basis  of  article  36, 
paragraph  3,  of  the  charter.  My  delegation  be- 
lieves that  the  Council,  and  indeed  the  Assem- 
bly, would  do  well  to  give  greater  life  to  this 
principle. 

Experience  of  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  turn  now  to 
the  experience  of  the  United  Nations  since  the 
creation  of  the  organization  at  San  Francisco. 
I  want  at  this  juncture  to  deal  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  organization  in  preventing  dis- 
putes   from  destroying  the  peace,  the  mainte- 


nanceof  which,  as  we  have  noted,  is  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  United  Nal 

By  way  of  preliminary  definition  it  may  be 
said  that  the  goal  of  peacekeeping  is  the  ame- 
lioration or  pacification  of  disputes.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  United  Nations  as  a  pacifying 
and  ameliorating  global  institution  is  oxter 
We  may  usefully  consider,  for  a  moment,  the 
varieties  of  experience  which  have  been  gained 
in  keeping  the  peace. 

These  experiences  are  not  easily  categorized. 
Perhaps,  for  purposes  of  simplification,  they 
may  be  adverted  to  in  the  manner  suggested 
below. 

First,  the  United  Nations  has  acted  both  as 
a  creator  and  a  supervisor  of  truce  arrange- 
ments. Early  experience  was  gained  in  the 
creation  of  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervi- 
sion Organization  in  Palestine.  UNTSO  is 
today  still  playing  an  invaluable  role  in  keeping 
the  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Closely  related 
to  UNTSO  has  been  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  in  the  Middle  East;  the  legality 
and  value  of  its  activities  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  in  the 
opinion  to  which  I  earlier  referred. 

A  second  example  in  which  the  organization 
has  concerned  itself  with  truce  arrangements  is 
furnished  by  the  United  Nations  Military  Ob- 
server Group  for  India  and  Pakistan.  The 
group,  while  now  small,  continues  to  play  a  role 
of  real  importance.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
doubted  that  the  force  remains  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  keeping  peace  while — and  we  still 
retain  our  optimism— the  parties  to  the  dispute 
concerning  Kashmir  and  related  areas  and 
questions  hopefully  proceed  along  the  arduous 
path  of  settlement.  I  might  repeat,  in  this  con- 
text, my  earlier  reference  to  the  determination, 
recorded  in  the  charter,  "to  save  succeeding  gen- 
erations from  the  scourge  of  war.*'  No  one  can 
doubt  that  a  violent  outbreak  along  the  Indo- 
Pakistani  border  would  have  grave  conse- 
quences. Not  only  do  the  states  parties  to  this 
dispute  have  a  legal  obligation  to  seek  a  settle- 
ment by  such  means  as  will  not  endanger  the 
peace.    All  members  have  committed  themselves 


'  For  a  Depart at  statement  on  the  Algeria-Morocco 

cease-flre    agreement    signed    at    Bamako,    Mali,    on 
Oct  30,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  18,  1963,  p.  787. 
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to  peaceful  settlement  and,  thus,  to  do  what  they 
can  to  insure  the  amelioration  of  this  long- 
drawn-out  difficulty. 

A  second  category  of  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping activities  has  been  concerned  with  find- 
ing facts  and,  at  times,  extending  good  offices. 
Each  of  the  three  principal  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  having  responsibilities  in  the 
sphere  of  peaceful  settlement — the  Security 
Council,  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General— has  had  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience with  missions  of  factfinding  and  good 
offices.  The  work  of  the  United  Nations  Good 
Offices  Committee  for  Indonesia  was  one  of  the 
earliest  experiments  of  this  character.  The  ap- 
pointment by  the  General  Assembly  of  a  United 
Nations  Mediator  in  Palestine  was  another 
early  example,  one  which  ended  tragically  for 
Count  Bernadotte,  whose  effort,  and  that  of  his 
successor,  Dr.  [Ralph]  Bunche,  was,  in  the  end, 
successful.  The  Security  Council  Subcommit- 
tee on  Laos  played  an  important  role  in  furnish- 
ing the  United  Nations  with  much-needed  in- 
formation about  Laos.  I  might  note  that  that 
member  of  the  organization  is  still  suffering 
from  the  refusal  in  some  quarters  to  respect  its 
independence  and  neutrality.  We  maintain  our 
hope  that  under  the  distinguished  and  deter- 
mined leadership  of  Prime  Minister  Souvanna 
Phouma  the  difficult  problems  of  Laotian  inde- 
pendence, integrity,  and  neutrality  can  be 
solved. 

Still  other  instances  of  United  Nations  fact- 
finding and  extension  of  good  offices  are  those 
in  which  the  Secretary-General  has  exercised 
his  authority  under  the  charter,  notably  under 
articles  98  and  99.  He  has  appointed  a  repre- 
sentative to  elicit  the  facts  of  the  situation  in 
Oman.  That  representative,  Ambassador 
[Herbert]  de  Ribbing,  has  presented  a  report,7 
which  has  been  circulated  to  members,  and  will 
shortly  be  considered  by  the  Fourth  Committee. 
Another  representative  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral has  been  quietly  at  work  on  problems  aris- 
ing from  differences  between  Cambodia  and 
Thailand,  differences  which  benefit  no  member 
of  the  organized  international  community  and 
the  furtherance  of  which  can  be  the  object  only 
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of  those  who  would  wish  to  destroy  the  fabric 
of  that  community.  A  very  recent  example, 
fresh  in  our  minds,  is  the  factfinding  mission  of 
the  Secretary-General's  representative  in  North 
Borneo  and  Sabah.  This  is  a  case  in  which 
the  Secretary-General  accepted  a  task  which 
Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines  had 
jointly  asked  him  to  assume  as  one  of  the  chief 
points  in  the  agreed  resolution  of  their 
differences. 

The  United  Nations  has  also  acted  as  an  ob- 
server of  illicit  movement,  across  borders,  in 
munitions  and  other  implements  of  war. 
Thus,  early  in  its  history,  the  General  Assem- 
bly created  the  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balkans.  The  Committee's  func- 
tion was  to  investigate  whether  Greece's  north- 
ern neighbors  were  covertly,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  United  Nations,  furnishing  war  material 
to  persons  in  rebellion  against  the  Government 
of  Greece.  In  1958  the  Security  Council  cre- 
ated the  United  Nations  Observation  Group  in 
Lebanon,  which  exercised  similar  functions 
with  regard  to  the  alleged  illegal  infiltration 
into  Lebanon  of  military  personnel  and  the  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  other  material.  Today  the 
United  Nations  Yemen  Observation  Mission  is 
doing  its  best,  in  the  extraordinarily  difficult 
Yemeni  terrain,  to  monitor  the  situation  in 
Yemen. 

In  several  other  historic  cases  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  fulfilling  its  role  as  protector  of  the 
peace,  has  acted  to  support  the  independence 
of  states.  The  achievements  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  in  repelling  the  aggression 
launched  across  the  38th  parallel  by  forces  of 
the  North  Korean  regime,  subsequently  joined 
in  by  the  Communist  Chinese,  may  not  have 
produced  the  unified  and  independent  Korea 
for  which  the  General  Assembly  has  repeatedly 
called,  but  it  had  its  effect  in  warning  those 
who  would  unleash  aggression  of  the  conse- 
quences of  doing  so.  In  this  sense  it  may  have 
made  its  contribution  to  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

The  Secretary-General  has  repeatedly  acted 
to  support  the  independence  of  states.  A  note- 
worthy case  is  the  appointment  of  Ambassador 
[Pier  Pasquale]  Spinelli  as  representative  of 
the   Secretary-General   in  Jordan.    This  one 
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example  of  many  of  the  exercise  by  the  Secre- 
tary ( reneral  of  his  constitutional  political 
powers  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  potentialities 
for  peace  inherent  in  the  office  of  Secret  ary- 
General. 

Yet  another  example  is  furnished  by  the 
United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo. 
Those  who  have  lived  with  the  situation  in  the 
Congo  since  the  original  request  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Congo  for  United  Nations  as- 
sistance in  the  early  days  of  July  1960  will 
recognize  that  the  magnitude  of  the  task  under- 
taken by  this  organization  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. Even  with  all  the  problems  which 
remain  to  be  solved  by  the  Republic  of  the  Con- 
go, none  can  doubt  that  the  vortex  into  which 
the  Congolese  state  was  pulled  upon  the 
achievement  of  its  independence  could,  in  turn, 
have  drawn  into  it  the  great  powers.  That 
tragedy,  for  Africa  and  for  the  world,  was 
averted  through  the  creation  of  ONUC,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congolese  people  and 
others  in  Africa  but  for  the  entire  world. 

The  United  Nations  has  also  been  active  as 
a  protector  of  the  peace  through  human- 
welfare  activities.  The  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East  and  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission  have  tried  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ing which  flowed  from  the  Palestine  fighting. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  UNRWA  will  press  on 
with  its  task  of  economic  and  social  assistance 
and  that,  in  time,  the  PCC,  in  conjunction  with 
other  bodies  and  other  efforts,  will  be  able  to 
bring  a  more  permanent  peace  to  and  a  better 
life  for  the  countries  and  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Finally,  in  this  illustrative  list  of  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activities,  there  has  been 
one  which  is  quite  novel.  The  charter  itself,  in 
article  81,  presents  our  organization  with  the 
possibility  of  becoming  responsible  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  administration  of  a  trust  territory. 
While  the  organization  has  not  yet  had  occa- 
sion to  exercise  that  authority,  it  has  acted, 
albeit  for  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  as  an 
administrator  of  territory.  The  United  Na- 
tions Temporary  Executive  Authority  in  West 
New  Guinea,  agreed  upon  by  Indonesia  and  the 
Netherlands  and  confirmed  by  the  General  As- 


sembly, has  constituted  an  important  step  in 
the  process  of  resolution  of  the  lon<: 
dispute  over  West  New  Guinea.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  United  Nat  ions  will  find  it 
necessary  in  the  future  to  exercise  an  authority 
which  may  properly  be  called  executive  in 
character. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  addressed  myself  only 
to  those  instances  of  the  amelioration  and 
pacification  of  disputes  in  which  the  United 
Nations  as  an  entity  has  become  involved.  I  '»■- 
cause  the  incidence  of  disputes,  particularly 
bilateral  disputes,  has  always  been  high,  one 
could  go  on  at  some  length  concerning  experi- 
ence since  1945  in  the  field  of  pacific  settlement. 
I  cannot,  however,  resist  referring  to  the  amica- 
ble settlement  this  year  of  an  ancient  dispute 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  precise  location  of  the  border  between 
our  two  countries.  We  hope  that  the  settlement 
of  the  Chamizal  case8  will  serve  as  an  encour- 
agement to  those  who  may  at  times  regard 
pacific  settlement  as  impossible  because  of  the 
persistence  of  a  dispute  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  We  are  particularly  pleased  to  resolve 
this  longstanding  difference  with  our  friends 
and  neighbors  of  Mexico. 

Conclusions  To  Be  Drawn  From  This  Experience 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  this  brief  description  of 
United  Nations  experience  with  peacekeeping? 
I  would  suggest  that,  in  most  of  the  cases  with 
which  the  United  Nations  has  been  required  to 
cope,  the  foresight  of  the  framers  of  the  charter 
has  been  demonstrated.  The  instrument  which 
they  produced,  while  by  no  means  perfect,  does 
provide  the  juridical  and  constitutional  basis 
upon  which  progressive,  productive  diplomatic 
action  can  be  taken.  In  terms  of  the  nature  of 
the  dispute,  which  I  discussed  as  an  abstrac- 
tion some  time  ago,  the  conceptions  of  the 
framers  of  the  charter  have  been  borne  out. 
They  have,  of  course,  been  developed  by  prac- 
tice. 

Thus  we  recognize  today  that  international 
disputes  do  not  always  involve  differences  be- 
tween states,  although  this  is  generally  the  case. 


8  See  p.  49. 
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There  have  been  and  are  disputes  between  a 
state,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  international  or- 
ganization, on  the  other.  I  would  cite,  by  way 
of  example,  the  dispute  which  the  members  of 
the  Soviet  bloc,  and  a  few  others,  have  with  the 
United  Nations  on  the  subject  of  financing  of 
peacekeeping  activities  of  the  organization. 
This  is  not,  of  course,  a  dispute  in  which  the 
contending  state  and  international  organization 
are  likely  to  resort  to  force,  one  against  the 
other,  but  it  is  a  dispute  which,  if  unresolved, 
would  endanger  the  peacekeeping  capacity  of 
this  organization.  It  is  a  dispute  which  can 
only  be  resolved  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  charter. 

We  further  recognize  that  it  may  not  be  de- 
sirable specifically  to  identify  parties  to  a  many- 
sided  dispute,  even  though  it  is  possible  as  a 
legal  matter  to  do  so.  The  resolution  of  the 
Security  Council  which  created  UNOGIL 
[United  Nations  Observer  Group  in  Lebanon] 
did  not  identify  the  parties  to  that  situation, 
nor  was  it  necessary  that  the  resolution  should 
have  done  so. 

We  know  also  that  there  are  certain  disputes 
which  it  is  hard  to  imagine  can  be  "definitively" 
terminated.  It  seems  true,  although  regrettable, 
to  note  that  there  are  disputes  with  regard  to 
which  the  diplomat  can  imagine  only  ameliora- 
tion, not  final  solution.  However,  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  say  that  amelioration  may  be  enough, 
for  it  may  give  the  parties  concerned  the  chance 
to  live  sufficiently  long  with  a  "temporary" 
solution  for  the  passions  and  emotions  which 
earlier  made  the  situation  intractable  to  wither 
and  pass  away. 

Role  of  the  Secretary-General 

A  most  notable  institution  having  demon- 
strated capacities  in  the  field  of  pacific  settle- 
ment in  the  contemporary  world  is  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary-General.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned a  few  examples.  The  institutional  poten- 
tialities of  the  Secretary-General's  Office  can  be 
used  still  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
Often  this  can  be  done  with  a  small  expenditure 
of  funds.  Often  this  can  be  done  without  plac- 
ing undue  burdens  upon  the  Secretary-General, 
either  in  terms  of  expecting  that  he  and  the 


international  civil  servants  who  work  with  him 
can  overnight  contrive  solutions  for  ancient 
problems  or  placing  upon  him  demands  for  per- 
sonnel and  expertise  which  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  have  not  put  the  Secretary- 
General  in  a  position  to  fulfill.  My  delegation 
suggests  that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral can  be  put  to  even  greater  use  in  connection 
with  border  and  related  disputes  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  I  do  not  have  especially  in 
mind  those  cases  in  which  contending  legal 
claims  of  sovereignty  are  asserted  but,  more 
particularly,  those  involving  doubt  or  direct 
controversy  concerning  factual  conditions  along 
and  upon  national  borders. 

The  Secretary-General  speaks  for  us  all.  His 
Office  is  that  of  the  international  community  as 
a  whole.  The  noble  concept  of  the  international 
civil  service,  responsible  in  its  official  functions 
only  to  the  organization,  constitutes  an  advance 
toward  a  saner  world  which  must  at  all  costs  be 
preserved  and  nurtured.  Accordingly,  attacks 
upon  the  constitutional  character  of  the  Office 
of  Secretary-General,  and  upon  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  article  100  of  the  charter,  must  be  re- 
pelled. The  notorious  proposals  for  a  troika — 
reactionary  in  the  extreme — must  remain  in 
the  shadow  to  which  they  have  rightly  been 
confined. 

Question  of  Codification 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  suggestions  have 
already  been  made  concerning  implementation 
of  the  principle  that  states  shall  settle  their  in- 
ternational disputes  by  peaceful  means.  Some 
of  these  informal  proposals  have  taken  up  the 
question  of  so-called  codification  of  this  princi- 
ple. Strangely  enough,  certain  delegations 
which  call  most  insistently  for  codification  of 
the  entire  subject  of  friendly  relations  seem  to 
have  little  concrete  and  constructive  to  say  about 
pacific  settlement.  On  October  29  the  delegate 
of  Czechoslovakia  opened  the  debate  in  our  com- 
mittee with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  only 
by  codification  can  the  Legal  Committee  make  a 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  He 
suggested  that,  to  article  33  of  the  charter, 
should  be  added  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  "States 
are  free,  when  using  other  methods  of  settle- 
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meat,  to  choose  the  more  appropriate  means  for 
such  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
and  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  dispute." 
This  simply  will  not  do. 

The  proposal  of  Czechoslovakia  is  identical 
to  the  proposal  it  made  last  year  as  the  second 
of  its  list  of  19  principles  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. The  consequences  of  this  nationalistic 
and  retrograde  proposal  should  be  clearly 
understood:  It  would  narrow  the  range  of  all 
the  various  methods  of  peaceful  settlement  set 
forth  in  article  33  of  the  charter  to  the  singlo 
method  of  negotiation.  That  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  Czechoslovakian  emphasis,  earlier  in  its 
restatement  of  this  principle,  that  "Dis- 
putes ....  must  be  settled  by  peaceful  means, 
in  particular  by  direct  negotiations."  The 
view  that  direct  negotiations  are  the  best,  if 
not  the  only,  way  of  solving  international 
disputes — at  least  disputes  between  a  Commu- 
nist state,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  non-Commu- 
nist state,  on  the  other,  is  of  course  a  consistent 
Communist  approach  to  international  relations. 
Yet  one  would  think  that  Czechoslovakia,  in 
particular,  would  know  better.  Its  experience 
with  direct  negotiations  with  great  powers  and 
by  great  powers  has  not  been  such  as  to  inspire 
great  confidence  in  the  justice  of  direct 
negotiations. 

The  Communist  emphasis  on  negotiation 
seems  to  flow  from  the  outmoded  concept  of 
state  sovereignty  which  is  held  by  the  Commu- 
nist states.  It  seems  to  flow  also  from  the 
Soviet  tendency  to  consider  as  purely  political 
questions  all  disputes  between  states  having  dif- 
fering economic  and  social  institutions.  It 
seems  to  flow,  further,  from  the  Soviet  depre- 
cation of  the  judicial  process,  a  view  which 
arises  from  the  Soviet  thesis  that  judicial  insti- 
tutions within  a  Communist  country  are  not 
independent  and  impartial  arbiters  but,  rather, 
agents  of  the  state  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
political  aims  of  the  state.  Until  very  recently 
Soviet  juridical  philosophy  seemed  to  be  in- 
clined to  view  the  theory  of  the  independent 
and  nonpolitical  judge  as  a  "bourgeois  institu- 
tion" by  which  the  capital-owning  classes  could 
perpetuate  their  rule  of  the  "oppressed"  labor- 
ing "masses."  And  these  views,  denying  either 
the  possibility  or  the  desirability  of  an  impar- 


tial judge,  free  from  political  direction  by  t In- 
state, resulted,  on  the  Internationa]  plane,  in 
opposition  to  the  impartial  finder  <>f  facta,  the 

impartial  commission  of  conciliation,  the  im- 
partial extender  of  good  offices,  and  the  impar- 
tial arbitrator.  We  all  recall,  in  a  related  con- 
text, Mr.  Khrushchev's  criticism  of  Dug  Ham- 
marskjold — Mr.  Khrushchev's  contention  that, 
while  there  can  be  neutral  states,  there  cannot 
be  neutral  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  specific  proposals  have 
been  made  in  this  discussion.  In  particular, 
the  delegate  of  the  Netherlands  has  suggested 
that  study  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  center  of  international 
factfinding.  We  think  this  idea  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  within  the  framework  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary-General  or  the  new 
United  Nations  Institute.  We  should  also  be 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  distinguished  delegate  of 
Colombia. 

But  we  have,  generally  speaking,  some  skep- 
ticism as  to  the  desirability  of  creating  farther 
machinery  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 
Let  me  give  an  example.  There  have  been,  and 
no  doubt  will  continue  to  be,  suggestions  for  the 
creation  of  regional  international  courts  of  jus- 
tice, from  the  decisions  of  which  appeal  could  be 
taken  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at 
The  Hague.  We  do  not  think  that  these  sugges- 
tions are  meritorious.  To  us,  the  likely  effect  of 
the  creation  of  highly  complicated  regional  ju- 
dicial machinery  would  be  to  discourage  the  use 
of  existing  international  institutions — in  par- 
ticular, the  International  Court  of  Justice.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  reasons  why  the  Interna- 
tional Court  has  been  so  little  used  lie  to  any 
substantial  degree  in  a  supposed  distrust  of  the 
wisdom,  impartiality,  and  legal  sophistication 
of  judges  of  the  Court.  We  would  prefer  to 
stimulate  further  resort  to  the  Court  as  it  e\ 
now  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  possibly 
weakening  the  concept  of  impartial,  interna- 
tional adjudication  and  of  a  single,  universal 
international  law,  through  the  creation  of  other 
international  courts  of  general  jurisdiction  in 
the  various  regions  of  the  world. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  believes  that 
there  already  exists  an  almndance  of  machinery 
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for  peaceful  settlement.  What  is  necessary  is 
the  greater  use  of  machinery  which  already 
exists.  When  did  the  Security  Council  last 
avail  itself  of  a  rapporteur?  How  can  we 
stimulate,  increased  resort  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  which,  as  a  result  of  the  elec- 
tions held  in  the  Security  Council  and  in  the 
General  Assembly  during  this  very  session,  has 
lived  up  to  the  requirement  of  its  statute  that 
the  representation  of  the  main  forms  of  civili- 
zation and  the  principal  legal  systems  of  the 
world  should  be  assured?  There  is  also  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  with  its  sec- 
retariat at  The  Hague,  which  until  last  year, 
when  Denmark  and  the  United  Kingdom  took 
a  dispute  to  it,  had  not  been  lately  used. 
Existing  regional  arrangements  and  institu- 
tions provide  additional  machinery  for  pacific 
settlement.  The  pacifying  influence  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  and  now 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  holds 
much  promise.  Indeed,  the  creation  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity  adds  still  another 
chapter  to  the  role  which  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  chapter  VIII,  envisages  for 
the  settlement  of  international  differences.  As 
I  pointed  out  earlier,  article  52,  paragraph  3, 
obliges  members  of  the  United  Nations  entering 
into  such  regional  arrangements  to  make  every 
effort  to  achieve  pacific  settlement  of  local  dis- 
putes through  such  arrangements. 

To  put  the  matter  another  way,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  think  that  the  emphasis  of  our  work 
on  this  extremely  important  topic  of  friendly 
relations  and  cooperation  among  states  should 
be  an  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  the  disuse  into 
which  certain  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national machinery  has  fallen.  I  have  already 
noted  the  potentiality  and  achievements  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary-General  in  the  field  of 
pacific  settlement  and  of  the  resources  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat.  Indeed,  the 
Secretary-General  has  the  authority  under  the 
charter  to  recommend  to  the  parties  to  a  dispute, 
however  informally,  that  they  should  pursue  a 
friendly  solution  in  order  that  he  not  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  his  authority  under  article  99 
of  the  charter  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Security  Council  any  matter  which  he  believes 


may  threaten  the  peace.  The  potentiality  of 
other  institutions  of  peaceful  settlement  must 
also  be  exploited. 

With  regard  to  arbitration,  we  have  sug- 
gested that  greater  use  be  made  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration.  We  would  note 
that  some  years  ago  the  International  Law 
Commission  produced  an  outstanding  text  of 
the  Model  Eules  of  Arbitral  Procedure,  which 
lie  in  wait  for  use  by  disputing  states.  We  note 
with  interest  the  draft  convention  on  the  settle- 
ment of  investment  disputes  which  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  As  to  ju- 
dicial settlement,  we  note  with  pleasure  the 
recent  acceptances  of  Somalia  and  Uganda  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  in  accordance  with  article  36,  para- 
graph 2,  of  the  statute  of  the  Court,.  We  hope 
that  other  states  will  consider  doing  so.  More- 
over, states  might  be  reminded  of  the  possi- 
bility of  concluding  special  agreements  for  the 
submission  to  the  Court  of  a  specific  dispute 
or  disputes.  For  our  part,  I  can  state — and  this 
I  wish  to  emphasize — that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  earnestly  to  consider  concluding  a 
special  agreement  with  any  member  of  the 
United  Nations  to  take  any  outstanding  legal 
difference  we  may  have  to  the  Court  for  its  de- 
termination. 

Moreover,  in  pursuance  of  the  point  so  well 
made  by  the  distinguished  delegate  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  we  might  further  consider 
why  the  advisory  competence  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  is  so  much  less  used  by 
the  United  Nations  than  was  that  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  by  the  League.  Increased  resort  to 
the  Court's  advisory  competence  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  is  a  matter 
of  high  importance.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
Court  become  the  constitutional  interpreter  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  specialized 
agencies'  charters. 

Finally,  we  might  note  the  growth  of  regional 
institutions,  as,  for  example,  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity,  and  remind  states  of  their 
obligations  to  foster  regional  settlement  of  local 
disputes  and  the  Security  Council  of  its  obliga- 
tion to  encourage  (he  resolution  of  such  disputes 
through  these  regional  arrangements. 
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Report  on  Financial  Management 
and  the  U.N.  System  Released 

The  Department  of  State  on  December  29 
(press  release  614  dated  December  27)  released 

the  third  report  of  its  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Organizations  entitled  "Finan- 
cial Management  and  the  United  Nations  Sys- 
tem.''1 The  report  makes  three  major 
recommendations: 

(1)  The  Department  of  State  should  develop 
plans  projected  over  a  5-year  period  covering 
U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies; 

(2)  In  making  these  plans  and  in  consider- 
ing current  programs,  the  Department  of  State 
should  consider  the  U.N.  and  its  several 
agencies  on  a  coordinated  basis  and  not  as  sep- 
arate, unrelated  entities;  and 

(3)  The  United  States  should  give  further 
consideration  to  the  development  of  a  special 
scale  of  assessments  for  the  financing  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations. 

The  Advisory  Committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Department  of  State  in  the  fall  of  1962. 
Chairman  of  the  committee  is  Sol  M.  Linowitz, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Xerox  Corpora- 
tion.2 

In  the  report  to  Assistant  Secretary  Harlan 
Cleveland  the  committee  points  out  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  U.N.  system  and  the  num- 
ber, cost,  and  scope  of  its  programs  have 
created  a  situation  where  present  financial  man- 
agement practices  are  inadequate.  It  therefore 
recommends  that  new  procedures  be  established, 
looking  ahead  at  least  5  years,  laying  down 
priorities  for  the  various  U.N.  agencies  and 
their  programs,  and  making  projections  as  to 
future  levels  of  U.S.  financial  commitment. 

The  committee  urges  that  the  United  States 
determine   its   support    for  the  various  U.N. 


1 A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  report  are  avail- 
able upon  request  from  the  Office  of  Media  Services, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.,  20520.  A 
limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Advisory  Committee's 
earlier  reports,  "Staffing  International  Organizations" 
and  "The  Technical  Cooperation  Programs  of  the 
United  Nations  System,"  are  also  available. 

3  For  names  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  644  dated 
Dec.  27. 


agencies  in  a  consolidated,  unified  manner  and 

that  the  budgets  of  these  agencies  be  reviewed 
as  a  package. 

The  report  underscores  the  necessity  of  assur- 
ing that  U.N.  financial  planning  is  adequal 
enable  it  to  meet  effectively  situations  threaten- 
ing world  peace.  It  cites  the  temporary  special 
scale  of  assessments  for  peacekeeping  adopted 
by  last  year's  special  session  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Asscmlily  3  as  perhaps  pointing  the  way 
toward  a  permanent  financing  program.  The 
report  recognizes  that  congressional  approval 
would  be  necessary  before  any  commitments 
were  made  for  payment  of  a  U.S.  assessment  of 
more  than  33%  percent. 

Other  recommendations  deal  with  the  ade- 
quacy of  financial  management  practices  in  the 
U.N.  agencies,  with  the  timing  of  U.S.  con- 
tributions, and  with  the  use  of  "matching" 
funds. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

Mimeographed  or  processed  documents  [such  as  those 
listed  below)  may  he  consulted  at  depository  libraries 
in  the  United  States.  U.N.  printed  publications  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Sales  Section  of  the  United 
Nations,  United  Nations  Plaza,  N.Y. 


Security  Council 

Letters  received  by  the  Secretary-General  in  connection 
with  Security  Council  resolution  of  August  7,  1063 
(S/5386),  regarding  shipment  of  arms  to  South  Af- 
rica for  possible  use  to  support  a  policy  of  apartheid. 
S/5438/Add.l,  October  22,  1963,  6  pp. ;  A/5438/Add.2, 
October  30,  1963,  4  pp.;  S/5438/Add.3,  November  8, 
1903,  3  pp. ;  S/5438/Add.4,  November  20,  1963,  2  pp. ; 
S/5438/Add.5,  November  26,  1963,  l  pp. 

Election  of  five  members  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  Note  bv  the  Secretariat  regarding  Security 
Council  procedure,  S/5449,  October  31.  1963,  3  pp.; 
letters  dated  October  22  and  November  21,  1903, 
from  the  representative  of  Lebanon  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  and  to  the  Secretary  -General, 
A/5445,  October  24,  1963,  2  pp.,  and  S/5461,  Novem- 
ber 21, 1963, 5  pp.  ,      „ 

Report  by  the  Secretary-General  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil  on   the  funrtii f    tin-   United    .Nations    Yemen 

Observation  Mission.  S/.M47,  October  28,  1963, '.»  pp. 
and  map:  S  5447/Add.l.  October  31.  1983,  2  pp.; 
S/5447/Add.2,  November  11,  1963,  1  p. 

Report  by  the  Secretary  General  pursuant  to  Security 
Council  resolution  of  July  31,  1963  tS  ,-.380),  con- 
cerning territories  under  Portuguese  administration. 
S   5448,  October  31,   196;?,  37  pp.:   S   .Mis    A.M.I.  No- 


■  Bulletin  of  July  29,  1963,  p.  178. 
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vember  19,  1963,  5  pp. ;  S/5448/Add.2,  November  22, 
1963,  4  pp. 

Letter  dated  November  1,  1963,  from  the  representa- 
tive of  Pakistan  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  regarding  alleged  military  activities  by  In- 
dian authorities  along  the  cease-fire  line  in  Kashmir, 
S/5450,  November  1,  1963,  3  pp. ;  and  reply  by  the 
representative  of  India,  S/5467,  November  27,  1963, 
3  pp. 

Letter  dated  October  30,  1963,  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General transmitting  copies  of  a  report  on  the 
termination  of  the  activities  of  the  Honduras-Nicara- 
gua Mixed  Commission.  S/5452.  November  7,  1963, 
61pp. 

Letter  dated  November  12,  1963,  from  the  representa- 
tive of  India  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil regarding  Kashmir.  S/5454.  November  12,  1963. 
2  pp. 

Letter  dated  November  13  from  representatives  of 
African  nations  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  regarding  implementation  of  the  resolution 
on  territories  under  Portuguese  administration. 
S/5460.     November  21, 1963.  2  pp. 

Cable  dated  December  10,  1963,  from  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Zanzibar  to  the  Secretary-General  regarding 
application  for  U.N.  membership.  S/5478.  Decem- 
ber 10,  1963.    1  p. 


General  Assembly 

Dissemination  of  Information  in  the  Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories  on  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of 
Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples. 
Report  of  the  Secretary-General.  A/5523.  Sep- 
tember 18,  1963.     9  pp. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-General  transmitting  a  study 
by  a  group  of  experts  on  economic  development  of 
underdeveloped  countries.  A/5533.  October  10. 
1963.    216  pp. 

Economic  Development  of  Underdeveloped  Countries: 
Summaries  of  U.N.  activities  in  field  of  industrial 
development :  Centre  for  Industrial  Development, 
A/5534,  October  14,  1963,  4S  pp.;  Special  Fund. 
A/5534/Add.2,  October  17,  1963,  5  pp. ;  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  A/5535/ Add.5,  October  25, 
1963, 11  pp. 

Comments  received  from  governments  and  interna- 
tional organizations  and  institutions  regarding  tech- 
nical assistance  to  promote  the  teaching,  study,  dis- 
semination and  wider  appreciation  of  international 
law:  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  A/5455/Add.5,  October 
18,  1963,  3  pp.;  U.S.S.R.,  A/5455/Add.6,  November 
14,  1963,  3  pp. 

Letter  dated  October  15,  1963,  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Philippine  delegation  to  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  regarding  statements  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Malaysia.    A/5574.    October  17,  1963.    1  p. 

Letter  dated  October  15,  1963,  from  the  representative 
of  Tunisia  to  the  Secretary-General  regarding  the 
evacuation  of  the  French  Armed  Forces  from  Tu- 
nisia.    A/5576.     October  18,  1963.     1  p. 

Agreement  between  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  concerning  West  New 
Guinea  (West  Irian).  Report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral.    A/5578.     October  21,  1963.    2  pp. 

The  Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  : 

Note  verbale  dated  October  15,  1963,  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  Libya  to  the  Secretary-General. 
A/5577.  October  21, 1963.  1  p. 
Letter  dated  October  25,  1963.  from  the  representa- 
tive of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  to  the  President  of 
the  General  Assembly.  A/5583.  October  28,  1963. 
2  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.  and  Canada  To  Reimpose 
Welland  Canal  Tolls 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  De- 
cember 23  (press  release  642)  an  exchange  of 
notes  between  W.  W.  Butterworth,  Ambassador 
to  Canada,  and  Paul  Martin,  Canadian  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  External  Affairs,  regarding 
the  reimposition  of  tolls  on  the  Welland  Canal. 
The  tolls,  which  were  suspended  as  of  July  18, 
1962,  will  be  reimposed  as  of  April  1,  1964. 

TEXT  OF  CANADIAN  NOTE 

No.   198 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  exchange  of 
notes  of  March  9,  1959  !  setting  out  the  tariff  of  tolls 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  including  the  Welland 
Canal,  and  to  the  exchange  of  notes  of  July  3  and  13, 
1962 2  which  varied  the  tariff  of  tolls  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  suspension  of  tolls  on  the  Welland  Canal. 
In  my  predecessor's  note  number  IIS  of  July  3, 1962,  he 
said : 

"I  shall  of  course  communicate  further  with  you  if 
the  Government  of  Canada  subsequently  decides  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  revoke  this  suspension  and 
reimpose  tolls  on  the  Welland  Canal." 

The  Canadian  Government  has  decided  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  revoke  the  suspension  referred  to  and 
to  reimpose  tolls  on  the  Welland  Canal  as  of  April  1, 
1964  at  the  rates  and  under  the  terms  existing  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  suspension. 

I  have  the  honour  to  suggest  that  this  note  and  your 
reply  shall  constitute  an  agreement  between  our  two 
Governments  to  terminate  as  of  April  1,  1964  the  ex- 
change of  notes  of  July  3  and  13,  1962  and  to  restore 
the  original  provisions  of  the  exchange  of  notes  of 
March  9,  1959  in  relation  to  the  Welland  Canal. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Paul  Martin 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 

Ottawa,  December  19, 1963 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  30,  1959,  p.  440. 

'Not  printed  here. 
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TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE 

No.  202 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  Note 
No.  198  of  December  19,  1963  concerning  the  proposal 
of  the  Canadian  Government  that  the  exchange  of 
notes  of  July  3  and  13,  1962,  be  revoked  and  that  tolls 
on  the  Welland  Canal  be  reimposed  as  of  April  1,  1964 
at  the  rates  and  under  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  orig- 
inal exchange  of  notes  of  March  9,  1959. 

I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Government  to  inform 
you  that  the  proposed  reimposition  of  Welland  Canal 
tolls,  revocation  of  the  exchange  of  notes  of  July  3  and 
13,  1962,  and  restoration  of  the  original  provisions  of 
the  exchange  of  notes  of  March  9,  1959  in  relation  to 
the  Welland  Canal  are  acceptable. 

Accordingly,  your  note  and  this  reply  shall  constitute 
an  agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Canada  to 
terminate  as  of  April  1,  1964  the  exchange  of  notes  of 
July  3  and  13,  1962  and  to  restore  the  original  pro- 
visions of  the  exchange  of  notes  of  March  9,  1959  in 
relation  to  the  Welland  Canal. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

w.  w.  butterwobth 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Ottawa,  December  20,  1963 


Weather 

Agreement  on   North    Atlantic   ocean   Stations,     Dona 
at  Paris  February  25,  1864.    Entered  Into  force 
ruary  1,  1955.     TIAS  3186. 
Accession  deposited:  Pakistan,  November  27,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  regarding  reimposition  of  tolls  on  the  Wel- 
land Canal.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ot- 
tawa December  19  and  20,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
December  20,  1963. 

Greece 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Signed  at  Athens,  December  13,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  December  13,  1963. 

Agreement  for  the  use  of  funds  made  available  in 
accordance  with  the  letter  credit  agreements  signed 
on  May  16,  1946,  September  25,  1946,  October  4,  Hi  Hi, 
and  January  6,  1948,  as  amended  (TIAS  4087,  3037, 
3280,  4697).  Signed  at  Athens  April  23,  1948.  En- 
tered into  force  April  23,  1948.  TIAS  1751 
Terminated :  December  13,  1963  (superseded  by  agree- 
ment of  December  13, 1963,  supra). 

Malagasy  Republic 

Agreement  providing  for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  a  space  vehicle  tracking  and  communica- 
tion station  in  Madagascar.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Tananarive  October  7,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  October  7,  1963. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956,  as  amended. 
Entered  into  force  July  29,  1957.  TIAS  3873,  5284. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Algeria,  December  24,  1963. 

Aviation 

Agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air  navigation 

services  in  Iceland ; 
Agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air  navigation 
services  in  Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 
Done  at  Geneva  September  25,  1956.     Entered  into 
force  June  6,  1958.     TIAS  4048  and  4049,  respec- 
tively. 
Accession  deposited:  Pakistan,  November  27,  1963. 

Coffee 

International   coffee  agreement,   1962,  with   annexes. 
Open  for  signature  at  United  Nations  Headquarters, 
New  York,  September  28  through  November  30,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  provisionally  July  1,  1963. 
Ratified  by  the  President:  December  20,  1963. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  outer  space  and  under  water.     Done  at  Moscow 
August  5,  1963.     Entered  into  force  October  10,  1963. 
TIAS  5433. 
Ratification  deposited:  Mexico,  December  27,  1963. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402. 
Address  requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  xchicK 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Media  Services, 
Department  of  State. 

Education— Educational  Foundation  and  Financing  of 
Programs.  Agreement  with  Thailand — Signed  at 
Bangkok  May  24,  1963.  Entered  into  force  May  24, 
1963.     TIAS  5355.     5  pp.  50. 

Agricultural  Commodities— Sales  under  Title  IV. 
Agreement  with  Ecuador — Signed  at  Quito  April  5, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  April  5,  1963.  With  ex- 
change of  notes.     TIAS  5356.     11  pp.  100. 

Maritime  Matters— Public  Liability  for  Damage 
Caused  by  N.S.  Savannah.  Agreement  with  the  Neta- 
erlands — Signed  at  The  Hague  February  6.  1963.  En- 
tered into  force  May  22,  1963.     TIAS  5357.     6  pp.  50. 

Maritime  Matters— Operational  Arrangements  for 
Visit  of  N.S.  Savannah.    Agreement  with  the  Nether- 
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lands— Signed  at  The  Hague  May  20,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  May  22,  1963.     TIAS  535a.     11  pp.  10*. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Poland- 
Signed  at  Washington  February  1,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  February  1,  1963.  With  exchanges  of  notes. 
TIAS  5359.     14  pp.  100. 

Telecommunication — Radio  Communications  Between 
Amateur  Stations  on  Behalf  of  Third  Parties.  Agree- 
ment with  the  Dominican  Republic.  Exchange  of 
notes — Dated  at  Santo  Domingo  April  IS  and  22,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  May  22,  1963.  TIAS  5360.  4  pp. 
50. 

Defense — Furnishing     of     Articles      and      Services. 

Agreement  with  Jamacia.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed 
at  Kingston  June  6,  1963.  Entered  into  force  June  6, 
1963.     TIAS  5361.     4  pp.  50. 

Direct  Communications  Link.  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding, with  Annex,  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics — Signed  at  Geneva  June  20,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  June  20,  1963.  TIAS  5362.  11 
pp.  100. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Ethi- 
opia— Signed  at  Addis  Ababa  June  11.  1963.  Entered 
into  force  June  11,  1963.  With  exchange  of  notes. 
TIAS  5363.     7  pp.  10*. 

Investment  Guaranties.  Agreement  with  Cyprus. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Nicosia  May  29,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  May  29,  1963.     TIAS  5364.     4  pp. 

5(*. 

Telecommunication — Radio  Communication  Facilities 
at  or  near  Embassy  Sites  for  Transmission  of  Official 

Messages.  Agreement  with  Guinea.  Exchange  of 
notes— Signed  at  Conakry  February  19  and  April  23, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  April  23,  1963.  TIAS  5365. 
3  pp.     5<f. 

Education — Educational  Commission  and  Financing  of 
Exchange  Programs.  Agreement  with  the  Republic 
of  Korea— Signed  at  Seoul  June  18,  1963.  Entered 
Into  force  June  18,  1963.     TIAS  5366.     16  pp.  10*. 

Telecommunication — Radio  Communication  Facilities 
at  or  near  Embassy  Sites  for  Transmission  of  Official 
Messages.  Agreement  with  Israel.  Exchange  of 
notes — Signed  at  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem  May  10  and 
21,  1963.  Entered  into  force  May  21,  1963.  TIAS 
5367.     2  pp.     5*. 

Peace  Corps.  Agreement  with  Niger.  Exchange  of 
notes — Signed  at  Niamey  July  23,  1962.  Entered  into 
force  July  23,  1962.     TIAS  536S.     6  pp.  5*. 

Aviation — Joint  Financing  of  Certain  Air  Navigation 
Services  in  Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands  and  in 
Iceland.  Agreement  with  Other  Governments  amend- 
ing the  Danish  and  the  Icelandic  Agreements  done  at 
Geneva  September  25,  1956.  Adopted  by  the  Council 
of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  forty-ninth  session,  Montreal, 
June  4,  1963.  Effective  January  1,  1964.  TIAS  5369. 
2  pp.  5*. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  Panama — Signed  at  Washington  June  24, 
1959.  Entered  into  force  June  27,  1963.  TIAS  5370. 
11  pp.  100. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Japan. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tokyo  June  14,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  June  14, 1963.     TIAS  5371.     6  pp.  50. 

Tracking  Stations.  Agreement  with  Mexico.  Extend- 
ing and  amending  the  agreement  of  April  12,  1960. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Mexico  May  16,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  May  16, 1963.     TIAS  5372.     4  pp.  50. 


Education — Financing       of       Exchange       Programs. 

Agreement  with  Ceylon,  amending  the  agreement  of 
November  17,  1952,  as  amended.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Colombo  June  17,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
June  17,  1963.     TIAS  5373.     3  pp.  50. 

Aviation — Transport  Services.  Agreement  with  New 
Zealand,  amending  the  agreement  of  December  30, 
1960,  as  amended,  supplementing  the  agreement  of  De- 
cember 3,  1946.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Wash- 
ington June  28,  1963.  Entered  into  force  June  28, 1963. 
TIAS  5374.     3  pp.  50. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  amending  the  agreement  of  November 
7,  1962.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Seoul  June  17, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  June  17,  1963.  TIAS  5375. 
2  pp.  50. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Yugo- 
slavia, amending  the  agreement  of  November  28,  1962, 
Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Belgrade  April  19  and 
May  9,  1963.    Entered  Into  force  May  9,  1963.    TIAS 

5376.  3  pp.  50. 

United  States  Naval  Communication  Station  in  Aus- 
tralia. Agreement  with  Australia — Signed  at  Canberra 
May  9,  1963.     Entered  into  force  June  28,  1963.     TIAS 

5377.  6  pp.  5*. 

Use  of  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital — Grants-in-Aid 
for  Medical  Care  and  Treatment  of  Veterans.  Agree- 
ment with  the  Philippines,  amending  the  agreement  of 
June  30,  1958.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Manila 
June  28,  1963.  Entered  into  force  June  28,  1963. 
TIAS  5378.     4  pp.     5*. 

Education — Educational  Foundation  and  Financing  of 
Exchange  Programs.  Agreement  with  India — Signed 
at  New  Delhi  June  19,  1963.  Entered  ijito  force 
June  19, 1963.  With  memorandum.  TIAS  5379.  6  pp. 
5*. 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries.  Declaration  of  under- 
standing with  Other  Governments,  regarding  the  con- 
vention of  February  8,  1949 — Signed  at  Washington 
April  24, 1961.  Entered  Into  force  June  5, 1963.  TIAS 
5380.     5  pp.     5*. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreements  with  Indo- 
nesia, amending  the  agreement  of  February  19,  1962, 
as  amended.  Exchanges  of  notes — Signed  at  Djakarta 
June  21,  1963.  Entered  into  force  June  21,  1963.  And 
exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Djakarta  June  28,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  June  28,  1963.  TIAS  5381.  7  pp. 
10*. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Cyprus — 
Signed  at  Nicosia  June  18,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
June  18,  1963.  With  exchange  of  notes.  TIAS  5382. 
9  pp.     10*. 

Investment  Guaranties.  Agreement  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Cairo 
June  29,  1963.  Entered  Into  force  June  29,  1963. 
TIAS  5383.     5  pp.     5*. 

Agricultural  Commodities — Barter  and  Exchange  of 
Commodities  under  Title  III.  Agreement  with  India — 
Signed  at  Washington  June  27,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  June  27,  1963.     TIAS  5384.     3  pp.     5*. 

Education — Austrian-American  Educational  Commis- 
sion and  Financing  of  Exchange  Programs.  Agree- 
ment with  Austria.  Signed  at  Vienna  June  25,  1963. 
Entered  Into  force  June  25,  1963.  TIAS  5386.  12 
pp.     100. 

Claims.  Agreement  with  Bulgaria.  Signed  at  Sofia 
July  2,  1963.  Entered  into  force  July  2,  1963.  W'th 
exchanges  of  letters.     TIAS  5387.  14  pp.     10*. 
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President   and   Chancellor   Erhard    Reaffirm   Commitment 
to  U.S.-German  Cooperation  Within  Free-World  Community 


Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  accompanied  by  Foreign 
Minister  Gerhard  Schroeder  and  other  advisers, 
was  a  guest  of  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  at 
the  LB  J  Ranch,  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  December 
£8  and  29.  Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  com- 
munique released  by  the  President  and  the 
Chancellor  at  the  conclusion  of  their  talks,  to- 
gether with  exchanges  of  remarks  made  at  Berg- 
strom  Air  Force  Base  at  Austin,  Tex.,  upon  the 
Chancellor's  arrival  and  departure,  and  remarks 
made  at  a  barbecue  given  in  his  honor  at  Stone- 
wall, Tex. 

JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

White  House  press  release  (LBJ  Ranch,  Johnson  City,  Tex.) 
dated  December  29 

President  Johnson  and  Chancellor  Erhard 
have  held  a  series  of  frank  and  far-ranging 
talks  at  the  President's  ranch  in  Texas  in  the 
last  two  days.  A  number  of  their  discussions 
were  private;  in  other  talks  they  were  joined  by 
Secretary  Rusk,  Foreign  Minister  Schroeder, 
and  other  advisers. 

The  Chancellor  told  the  President  of  the  deep 


sorrow  and  sense  of  personal  loss  which  the  Ger- 
man people  have  felt  over  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  The  President  expressed  deep 
appreciation  for  himself  and  for  the  American 
people  for  this  expression  of  sympathy.  He 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  late  President  [Theodor] 
Heuss,  the  distinguished  first  President  of  the 
Federal  Republic. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  both  em- 
phasized the  importance  which  they  attach  to 
this  opportunity  to  meet  early  in  their  Admin- 
istrations. Their  extensive  discussions  serve  to 
confirm  the  close  understanding  and  high  meas- 
ure of  agreement  between  the  two  governments 
on  major  international  issues.  These  conversa- 
tions have  made  it  emphatically  clear  that  there 
will  be  continuity  in  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as 
they  work  toward  common  objectives. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  had  an  ex- 
tended discussion  of  the  current  state  of  East- 
West  relations.  They  were  determined  that  the 
basic  rights  and  interests  of  the  free  nations 
must  be  defended,  and  in  particular  they 
agreed  that  there  should  be  no  arrangement  that 
would  serve  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo  of  a 
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divided  Germany,  one  part  of  which  is  deprived 
of  elementary  rights  and  liberties.  On  this 
basis,  the  President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed 
that  it  is  highly  important  to  continue  to  explore 
all  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  East- 
West  relations,  the  easing  of  tensions,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  prospects  of  a  peace  that  can 
be  stable  because  it  is  just.  They  continue  to 
hope  that  this  effort  of  the  Western  powers  will 
meet  a  constructive  response  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed  that 
the  central  requirement  in  the  policy  of  the 
West  must  be  to  increase  the  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  emerging  Atlantic  partnership. 
They  reaffirmed  their  conviction  that  an  increas- 
ingly unified  Europe  is  vital  to  this  effort. 

The  Chancellor  stated,  and  the  President 
agreed,  that  efforts  to  achieve  such  unity  must 
always  respect  the  traditionally  open  trading 
relationship  Europe  has  enjoyed  with  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  Free  World. 
The  President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed  that 
the  forthcoming  trade  negotiations  should  be 
guided  by  the  double  objective  of  enlarged  in- 
ternational trade  and  increasing  economic  inte- 
gration in  Europe.  They  agreed  that  agricul- 
tural as  well  as  industrial  products  must  be  in- 
cluded and  that  the  negotiations  should  proceed 
without  delay. 

The  President  reviewed  the  measures  being 
taken  to  stabilize  the  United  States'  interna- 
tional payments  position,  and  the  Chancellor 
reaffirmed  his  cooperative  support  for  this 
program. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  emphasized 
the  importance  of  extending  effective  aid  to 
the  developing  nations.  The  Chancellor  de- 
scribed the  progress  being  made  in  the  work  of 
the  German  Development  Aid  Service  (German 
Peace  Corps),  and  the  President  responded  by 
describing  the  expansion  of  the  American  Peace 
Corps  and  the  wide  public  support  which  it 
has  won.  The  President  and  the  Chancellor 
agreed  that  these  two  undertakings  would  gain 
from  close  cooperation,  and  as  a  part  of  this 
process  of  cooperation,  the  President  has  re- 
quested Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  to  make  an  early 
visit  to  Bonn  to  take  part  with  German  col- 
leagues in  discussions  of  the  work  of  the  two 
programs. 


The  President  and  the  Chancellor  reaffirmed 
their  shared  commitment  to  the  peaceful  reuni- 
fication of  the  German  people  in  freedom,  by 
self-determination.  The  Chancellor  stressed 
the  desire  of  the  Federal  Republic  to  examine 
all  paths  that  might  lead  to  this  goal.  The 
Chancellor  also  stated  that  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  would  continue  its  efforts  to 
improve  its  relations  with  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe. 

The  President,  renewed  the  commitment 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  present  six-division  level 
of  combat  forces  in  Germany,  as  long  as  they 
are  needed.  The  Chancellor  welcomed  the 
President's  further  assurance  that  the  United 
States  would  continue  to  meet  its  commitments 
in  Berlin.  The  President  expressed  apprecia- 
tion for  the  cooperative  arrangement  whereby 
United  States  dollar  expenditures  for  Ameri- 
can military  forces  in  Germany  are  offset  by 
German  purchases  of  military  equipment  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  agreed  that  this  ar- 
rangement should  continue. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed  on 
the  need  for  all  members  of  NATO  to  cooperate 
closely  in  strengthening  the  ability  of  the  Alli- 
ance to  meet  all  challenges.  In  particular,  they 
expressed  their  conviction  that  the  proposal  for 
a  multilateral  nuclear  force  now  being  discussed 
by  several  NATO  partners  would  provide  a 
new  means  of  strengthening  Western  defense. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed  that 
in  all  these  matters  there  will  be  great  value 
to  both  their  governments  in  the  maintenance 
of  ever  closer  and  more  intimate  exchanges  of 
views  and  of  information.  Where  common  in- 
terest is  so  great,  both  sides  can  only  gain  from 
the  closest  cooperation  and  from  the  prompt 
and  continuous  exchange  of  views  by  whatever 
means  are  most  appropriate  in  each  case.  In 
addition,  the  President  and  the  Chancellor 
agreed  that  they  themselves  would  establish 
and  maintain  the  closest  personal  communi- 
cation. 

Finally,  the  President  and  the  Chancellor  re- 
affirmed their  commitment  not  simply  to  close 
German-American  cooperation,  but  to  the  wider 
interest  of  both  countries  in  the  growing  part- 
nership of  free  nations — of  the  Atlantic  and  of 
the  world. 
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EXCHANGE   OF    GREETINGS,  DECEMBER   28 

White  House  press  release  (Austin,  Tex.)  dated  December  28  ; 
as-delivered  text 

President  Johnson 

Mr.  Chancellor,  Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  Mr. 
Secretary  of  State :  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure that  we  bid  you  welcome  to  the  United 
States  and  to  my  home  State  of  Texas — as  a 
good  friend,  a  great  European,  and  as  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

You  have  come  to  a  part  of  our  country  where 
there  are  many  Americans  whose  forebears  came 
from  Germany.  So  while  all  of  us  are  your 
friends,  there  are  many  who  feel  a  very  personal 
relationship  and  who  look  forward  to  meeting 
you. 

We  shall  be  working  hard  while  you  are  here, 
but  there  will  also  be  time  to  meet  some  of  our 
neighbors,  to  see  us  as  we  are,  and  to  join  us 
in  a  Texas  barbecue. 

It  is  our  duty  in  these  next  2  days  to  discuss 
the  great  tasks  of  the  future.  It  is  our  good 
fortune  to  build  on  the  work  of  great  men  who 
have  gone  before — to  begin  our  labor  together 
in  a  time  when  historic  dangers  have  been 
turned  back  and  hope  for  the  future  of  freedom 
has  been  strengthened. 

Two  years  ago  President  Kennedy  asked  me 
to  fly  to  the  beleaguered  city  of  West  Berlin 
to  make  plain  our  determination  that  freedom 
there  could  not  be  strangled  by  a  wall.1  Today 
the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  is  more  secure  than 
ever.  As  we  meet,  Mr.  Chancellor,  the  people 
of  West  Berlin  for  the  first  time  in  years  are 
able  to  cross  the  wall  on  errands  of  simple  hu- 
manity. Yet  the  wall  itself  remains.  The 
guards  who  man  it  still  shoot  to  kill.  Germany 
is  still  divided.  There  is  work  to  do  for  free- 
dom in  your  land. 

The  United  States  of  America  remains  com- 
mitted to  the  great  peaceful  purpose  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  for  all  Germans  and  for 
all  men  everywhere.  It  was  a  threat  to  Ger- 
man freedom  which  took  me  to  Berlin  in  1961. 
It  was  hope  and  confidence  in  the  future  of  Ger- 
man freedom  that  brought  John  Kennedy  to  his 
majjnificent  welcome  in  Berlin  2  years  later.2 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  4, 1901,  p.  391. 

2  Ibid.,  July  22, 19G3,  p.  123. 


Germans  and  Americans  still  stand  united 
against  danger  and  strong  in  hope. 

So  in  that  spirit,  Mr.  Chancellor,  we  meet 
today.  We  have  much  to  do — to  strengthen  the 
forces  of  freedom,  to  reinforce  the  Atlantic 
partnership,  to  increase  our  cooperation  with 
all  free  nations,  new  and  old,  and  to  enlarge 
the  prospect  of  peace  everywhere.  In  all  that 
we  do,  we  shall  act  together  as  the  leaders  of  two 
free  peoples  who  have  proved  their  friendship 
with  each  other  in  trial  and  in  triumph. 

So,  Mr.  Chancellor,  once  more  let  me  tell  you 
how  happy  all  Americans  are  to  have  you  here 
and  what  a  very  special  pleasure  it  will  be  for 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  me  to  have  you  as  our  guest  at 
our  home. 

Chancellor  Erhard 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State: 
Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the 
most  friendly  welcome  which  you  have  accorded 
me  here  today.  My  partj'  and  I  consider  it  as 
a  privilege  during  those  quiet  days  of  Christ- 
mas to  be  with  you  in  order  to  follow  the  mes- 
sage of  Christmas  and  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  deepen  and  to  enlarge  the  peace  all 
over  the  world.    That  is  our  task. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  this  meeting  because 
I  think  that  we  have  to  bring  a  new  hope  into 
this  world,  and  when  I  say  that  I  am  not  only 
speaking  on  behalf  of  Germany  but  I  am  speak- 
ing for  Europe,  which  has  the  great  task,  in  the 
closest  possible  association  with  the  United 
States,  to  do  everything  to  preserve  peace  and 
freedom  in  this  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  German  people  feel  closely 
linked  with  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people.  In  these  times  of  fast  technology,  evil 
things,  but  also,  unfortunately,  good  things, 
tend  to  be  forgotten  very  quickly.  But  there  is 
one  thing  which  will  be  never  forgotten,  and 
that  is  the  gratefulness  which  the  German  peo- 
ple feel — have  felt  and  feel  today — toward  the 
United  States  and  everything  they  did  after  the 
Second  World  War  in  order  to  help  this  beaten 
Germany,  to  extend  a  brotherly  hand  to  the 
German  people,  and  to  let  the  German  people 
participate  again  in  the  benefits  of  civilization 
and  find  peace. 
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When  I  Bay  that,  I  think  especially  of  the 
Marshal]  Plan,  and  I  often  said  thai  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  in  fact,  was  the  date  of  birth  of  a 
Europe,  the  date  when  the  European  slates  that 
had  been  caught  up  in  a  wrong  nationalism 
again  were  able  to  move  on  to  a  higher  level 
and  to  feel  that  there  is  a  force  which  is  alive 
La  this  world,  which  is  borne  by  the  United 
States,  and  which  gave  hope  to  Europe — hope 
for  a  new  and  better  life. 

During  these  last  18  years  the  friendship  be- 
tween our  I  wo  peoples  and,  in  fact,  between  the 
statesmen  of  our  two  peoples,  lias  grown  ever 
more  and  become  deeper  and  deeper.  More  and 
more  we  have  realized  that  there  are  common 
tasks  for  us.  More  and  more  we  have  felt  that 
our  faith  is  a  common  one,  and  we  in  Germany 
know  that  peace  and  freedom  are  indivisible. 
They  are  not  only  indivisible  insofar  as  the  fears 
of  life  of  the  individual  peoples  are  concerned, 
but  peace  and  freedom  are  indivisible  insofar 
as  the  cohesion  of  the  free  world  altogether  is 
concerned. 

You,  Mr.  President,  in  one  of  the  darkest  and 
most  worrisome  hours,  have  given  hope  and 
courage  and  confidence  to  the  people  of  Berlin, 
and  this  deed,  Mr.  President,  will  never  be 
forgotten,  in  the  same  way  as  the  hearts  of 
the  Berliners  opened  up  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy.  We,  too,  in  some  way,  are  start- 
ing our  work  from  the  same  position.  We  are 
called  upon  to  carry  on  a  great  heritage  and 
to  fructify  that  heritage.  That  is  the  sense 
of  this  meeting:  that  we  - — you,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  myself — should  come  into  close  human 
contact  so  as  to  have  the  confidence  which  exists 
between  our  two  peoples  deeply  rooted  in  our 
two  persons,  and  the  friendship  which  has 
borne  such  rich  fruit  during  the  past  years, 
and  which  has  brought  peace  and  freedom  to 
the  world,  and  very  particularly  to  Germany — 
this  friendship  gives  us  the  firm  hope  that  the 
right  of  self-determination  of  peoples  will  also 
one  day  be  applied  to  the  German  people  and 
that  the  hour  of  freedom  for  all  Berlin  will 
come.  May  that  be  the  fruit  of  our  common 
work.  We  want  to  work  hard,  Mr.  President, 
but  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  which  we  have 
before  us.  I  am  especially  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity. 


1  would  like  to  say  particularly  to  Mrs.  John- 
son that  wo  have  today  the  great  honor  of  being 
received  as  your  guests  in  your  home. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  of  all 
the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  which  I  feel  that 
we  have  so  soon  an  opportunity  of  meeting  and 
the  hope  which  I  have  that,  this  meeting  will 
be  a  fruitful  one. 

President  Johnson 

On  behalf  of  all  of  us,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Governor,  Senator  Yarborough,  Congressman 
Pickle,  the  distinguished  Mayor,  and  all  the 
good  people  of  Austin,  we  thank  you  so  much 
for  your  warm  hospitality. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  the  hills  to  proceed 
with  our  discussions.  We  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  for  your  warmth,  and  we 
ask  for  your  prayers  in  the  days  ahead. 

REMARKS  AT  BARBECUE,  DECEMBER  29 

Following  is  the  substantive  port/on  of 
remarks  made  at  a  barbecue  in  honor  of  Chan- 
cellor Erhard  at  the  Stonewall  High  School, 
Stonewall,  Tex.  (White  House  press  release 
(Austin,  Tex.)  dated  December  29). 

President  Johnson 

Mr.  Chancellor,  distinguished  guests,  and  my 
fellow  Americans:  Last  night  at  the  ranch 
house  I  told  Dr.  Erhard  that  I  was  a  politician 
because  of  tragic  circumstances,  and  fiscal  neces- 
sity had  forced  me  to  turn  from  a  politician  to 
an  economist.  I  have  spent  the  last  month 
working  on  the  Federal  budget.  Dr.  Erhard, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  most  distinguished  econ- 
omist who,  for  other  reasons,  has  had  to  be- 
come a  politician.  We  also  have  some  other 
things  in  common. 

I  went  to  Washington  32  years  ago  as  a  young 
secretary  to  a  Congressman  from  south  Texas 
named  Richard  Kleberg,  whose  father  had  come 
here  from  Germany.  So  the  Germans  really 
launched  me  into  American  political  life,  and 
Dr.  Erhard  assured  mo  that  the  Americans 
really  launched  Dr.  Erhard  into  political  life. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  on  the  basis  of  the  reception 
here  today,  I  hope  that  your  people  wdll  keep 
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you  busy  at  home  because  I  would  not  like  to 
have  you  as  an  opponent  in  a  free  election,  either 
in  Stonewall  or  Fredericksburg. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  in  a  few  moments  now  I  am 
going  to  turn  you  over  to  the  American  press, 
and  then  I  think  you  will  know  how  the  deer 
feel. 

Others  have  been  writing  and  talking  about 
the  new  diplomacy.  The  Chancellor  and  I  have 
been  practicing  it.  We  have  had  a  wonderful 
2  days  together.  We  have  formed  a  firm  and 
lasting  friendship  personally.  Our  talks  have 
been  full  and  frank,  and  full  of  candor,  and,  I 
think,  have  strengthened  the  bonds  that  exist 
between  our  two  great  countries. 

As  I  told  the  citizens  of  Free  Berlin  in  1961, 
and  as  I  have  pledged  again  during  the  last 
2  days,  we  of  the  United  States  have  made,  and 
intend  to  keep,  our  promise  that  for  the  integ- 
rity of  the  people  of  Free  Berlin  we  will  pledge 
our  lives,  our  property,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  we  have  experienced  a  season 
of  great  shock  here  in  America,  and  great  sor- 
row, but  we  stand  before  the  world  this  morn- 
ing one  nation,  indivisible,  under  God.  We 
work  for  peace  as  the  American  people  have  al- 
ways worked.  But  like  those  pioneers  who  set- 
tled this  land  not  many  years  ago — pioneers 
who  came  from  Germany,  Mr.  Chancellor,  came 
in  search  of  peace  and  freedom — we  of  this  gen- 
eration trust  in  the  Lord  and  keep  our  powder 

dry. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  we  shall  never  be  too  weary, 
never  be  too  tired,  never  be  too  content,  or 
never  too  complacent  to  walk  another  mile 
toward  peace,  with  honor.  But  neither  shall 
we  be  too  weak,  or  too  uncertain,  or  too  unsure, 
or  too  reluctant  to  defend  honor  or  to  search 
for  peace  wherever  there  is  hope  to  find  it. 
We  are  determined,  Mr.  Chancellor,  that 
neither  your  children  nor  ours  shall  know  war 
any  more,  but  we  are  even  more  determined 
that  never  shall  they  wear  the  yoke  of  any 
tyranny. 

So,  we  work  for  a  world  of  peace,  a  world 
of  justice,  a  world  of  freedom,  and  we  know 
that  in  this  work,  you  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  are  at  our  side,  a  strong  nation, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  work- 
ing with  us,  walking  with  us — yes,  searching 
with  us — hoping  with  us,  praying  with  us,  hav- 


ing faith  with  us  in  our  success  and  in  our 
yearning  for  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
all  men. 

So,  as  we  approach  the  conclusion  of  a  most 
treasured  2  days  together,  as  spokesmen  for  the 
two  great  countries,  may  the  good  God  above 
us  guard  our  people  and  guide  us  both,  whatever 
the  future  may  betide. 

Chancellor  Erhard 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Johnson,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen: Before  concluding  this  visit  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  deep  satisfaction  and  to  tell  you 
how  happy  I  am  about  this  meeting.  We  were 
both  faced  with  the  task  of  carrying  on  the 
heritage — not  only  of  carrying  it  on  but  of 
fructifying  it. 

I  would  like  to  stress  here  that  in  this  meet- 
ing we  found  the  same  moral  views,  the  same 
spirit  that  motivated  the  one  and  the  other  of 
us,  the  same  political  ideas,  and  they  brought 
lis  very  close  together.  The  personal  friend- 
ship that  has  grown  yesterday  and  today  has 
been  a  good  beginning  for  a  hopeful  future  for 
our  two  countries. 

The  President  has  already  indicated  that  I  am 
a  sort  of  American  discovery,  and  that  is  lit- 
erally true,  because  one  day  after  the  occupa- 
tion, after  one  of  the  most  terrible  wars  that  has 
ever  come  on  this  earth,  an  American  officer 
came  to  my  home  with  the  very  laconic  words, 
"Come  on."  But  as  I  had  a  very  good  con- 
science, I  could  follow  him  easily,  and  it  is  since 
that  time  that  I  feel  a  deep  friendship  that  ties 
me  to  all  the  American  people. 

There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  man 
which  permits  immediate,  basic  understanding, 
and  this  has  been  the  case  in  all  the  meetings 
between  the  American  people  and  mysel f .  This 
friendship  with  the  American  people  has  found 
its  correlation  today  in  this  friendship  that  has 
developed  with  you,  Mr.  President. 

I  am  going  back  to  my  country  firmly  con- 
vinced that  if  we  have  solidarity,  if  we  stand 
together,  if  wo  share  our  fate  with  our  friends 
and  allies,  we  have  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  fu- 
ture and  we  have  to  have  no  fear  about  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  peace. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen — or  may  I  say  dear 
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American  friends — I  am  told  that  more  than 
100  years  ago  many  German  immigrants  came 
to  this  part  of  the  country  and  that  my  country- 
men— many  of  you  are  descendants,  in  fact,  of 
those  countrymen  of  mine — helped  to  develop 
this  country.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  proud 
and  happy  about  this  achievement,  and  I  am 
proud  and  happy  when  I  see  that  those  whose 
forebears  were  Germans  are  the  most  loyal  and 
the  most  faithful  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  also  know  something  about  Texas,  and  I 
think  I  can  say  that  your  President,  whom  I 
so  highly  admire — I  not  only  admire  him  as  the 
first  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  but 
as  the  great  son  of  Texas,  or  let  me  say,  as  the 
great  son  of  the  great  State  of  Texas. 

I  can  only  confirm  what  the  President  has  al- 
ready said,  and  I  am  talking  very  seriously,  that 
I  think  we  have  put  our  time  to  very  good  use. 
Yesterday  we  worked  from  morning  until 
night.  This  morning  we  have  continued  work- 
ing, and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  are  even  going 
to  continue  working  after  this  barbecue.  And 
during  those  talks  we  have  formed  a  judgment 
on  the  situation  of  the  world,  not  only  of  the 
free  world  but  of  East-West  relations  as  a 
whole,  and  this  judgment  was  a  common  one. 
I  can  only  say  here  that  we  fully  share  our  con- 
victions, that  we  see  matters  exactly  with  the 
same  eyes,  and  I  think  the  secret  of  this  under- 
standing is  that  each  of  us  has  tried  to  penetrate, 
and  has  successfully  tried  to  do  so,  into  the  very 
soul  and  tasks  and  heart  and  worries  of  the 
other. 

I  think  we  must  not  be  narrowminded  or 
approach  matters  in  an  egotistic  way,  but  we 
have  to  go  beyond  the  individual  and  see  the 
interests  of  the  community,  because  the  common 
fate  is  as  indivisible  as  freedom  is.  Freedom  is 
indivisible  in  the  economic,  in  the  political,  in 
the  democratic,  in  the  defense  fields — in  all  the 
fields  of  life,  and  as  freedom  is  indivisible, 
peace,  too,  is  indivisible.  There  is  no  more 
worthy  or  higher  goal  to  fight  for  than  to  fight 
for  peace  on  earth,  and  in  that  fight,  we  stand 
together  without  fear.  We  share  the  courage 
of  exploring  new  avenues  and  new  ideas.  It  is 
in  that  spirit  that  I  shall  leave  this  wonderful 
State  of  Texas. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  your  country,  but 


let  me,  in  conclusion  of  this  speech,  turn  to  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  sing  her  praise,  because  with  the 
homelike  atmosphere  which  she  has  created,  she 
brought  about  a  spirit  for  our  talks  which  al- 
ready was  a  guarantee  of  success.  Mrs.  John- 
son, let  me  tell  you  I  no  longer  feel  as  your  guest. 
I  feel  at  home  with  you.  I  am  sure  this  is  not 
going  to  be  the  last  meeting. 

We  stand  together,  talk  with  each  other,  talk 
with  our  friends,  and  do  everything  in  our 
power  together,  to  form  this  community  of 
ideas  for  all  the  free  world,  conscious  of  the 
great  responsibility  which  lies  on  our  shoulders, 
a  great  responsibility  that  goes  beyond  the 
present  times  and  goes  far  into  the  future,  and 
we  do  everything  in  order  to  be  able  to  stand 
the  judgment  of  history  and  to  create  a  heritage 
which  will  insure  a  safe  life  to  our  children. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  President,  for  this 
wonderful,  this  magnificent,  welcome.  These 
days  in  Texas  will  remain  un forgotten,  person- 
ally and  as  a  political  event.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  be  effective;  they  will  continue  to  reign 
in  our  hearts. 

President  Johnson 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  should  like  you  to 
meet  the  distinguished  Foreign  Minister  of 
Germany,  Mr.  Schroeder. 

Dr.  Schroeder 

Mr.  President,  my  dear  American  friends: 
The  Chancellor  has  already  so  well  said  every- 
thing which  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart,  and 
I  can  only  say  that  all  of  us  share  his  feelings. 
I  would  only  like  to  add  that  we  are  particularly 
glad  to  have  had,  as  a  conclusion  of  our  visit, 
this  wonderful  barbecue. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  great  opportunity 
of  meeting  you  all. 

President  Johnson 

Keen,  analytical,  patient,  kind,  courteous,  and 
courageous — one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our 
time — my  strong  right  arm,  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State. 

Secretary  Rusk 

President  and  Mrs.  Johnson:  It  is  a  very 
great  pleasure,  indeed,  for  me  to  be  here  among 
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your  friends  and  neighbors,  here  hi  Texas, 
especially  at  a  time  when  we  are  receiving  in 
your  home  Chancellor  Erhard  and  his  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Germany. 

Our  talks  have  demonstrated  a  solid  basis  of 
common  interest  in  building  a  peace,  in  protect- 
ing the  security  of  the  free  world,  and  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  ordinary  men  and  women  right 
around  the  world.  Our  two  countries  can 
together  make  an  enormous  contribution  in  all 
of  these  great  directions. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  to  your  own  neigh- 
bors here  at  home,  that  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  necessity,  in  the  past  several 
weeks,  of  being  in  touch  with  many  govern- 
ments in  many  parts  of  the  world  who  are 
looking  to  this  country  for  steadiness,  for 
leadership,  and  for  a  sense  of  direction.  The 
greatest  asset  that  we  have  at  this  moment  is 
the  courage  and  the  clear  view  which  you 
brought  when  you  took  up  these  great  respon- 
sibilities under  such  tragic  circumstances. 

So,  for  every  possible  reason,  being  here  to- 
day with  you  and  your  neighbors  is  a  very  great 
privilege  for  me.    Thank  you,  sir. 


REMARKS  ON  DEPARTURE,  DECEMBER  29 

White  House  press  release  (Austin,  Tex.)  dated  December  29 

Secretary  Rusk 

Mr.  Chancellor,  Mr.  Foreign  Minister :  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  already  shown  you 
how  warmly  welcomed  you  have  been  in  their 
home,  among  their  neighbors  in  Gillespie 
County,  and  here  in  their  home  State  of  Texas. 
All  of  the  American  people  have  been  looking  in 
on  your  visit  here.  They  have  greatly  appreci- 
ated that  you  have  come  to  us  during  Christmas 
week  and  have  appreciated  the  message  of  soli- 
darity and  friendship  which  you  brought  from 
the  people  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
We  hope  you  will  take  back  with  you  that  same 
message  of  solidarity  from  the  American  people 
to  your  people. 

The  talks  here  have  been  friendly  and  frank 
and  full  of  understanding  on  both  sides,  under- 
standing based  upon  a  full  exposition  of  what 


is  in  each  other's  minds,  and  that  lays  a  basis 
for  cooperation  for  the  future,  for  confidence 
between  our  chiefs  of  governments,  between  our 
peoples,  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  for  the  free  world.  So  as  you  leave  for 
your  homeland,  we  wish  you  Godspeed  and 
every  possible  success.  Thank  you  for  coming, 
Mr.  Chancellor. 

Chancellor  Erhard 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
this  visit  which  I  paid  to  the  United  States. 
I  knew  that  our  two  peoples  were  friends,  but 
in  the  United  States,  due  to  the  tragic  death 
of  President  Kennedy,  the  office  of  President 
has  now  a  new  man,  and  I,  myself,  have  come 
into  the  office  of  Chancellor  only  a  short  time 
before  that. 

Although  there  are  [many]  influences  in  our 
life,  there  are  still  men  who  shape  that  life,  and 
therefore  this  meeting  was  vital  and  I  am  very 
happy  that  there  was  this  human  understand- 
ing between  the  President  and  myself.  When 
I  come  back  to  Germany,  I  feel  it  is  my  task 
to  see  to  it  that  this  Europe  will  grow  stronger, 
that  we  do  all  to  strengthen  the  European  Com- 
munity in  the  economic,  political,  and  military 
fields  so  that  Europe  as  a  whole  can  become  a 
full  partner  in  the  Atlantic  community.  To- 
gether we  need  not  be  afraid  of  this  world;  to- 
gether we  are  strong  enough  to  preserve  peace 
and  freedom  and  justice  all  over  the  world. 
When  we  stand  together,  we  can  have  the  cour- 
age of  being  openminded  and  of  exploring  ideas 
and  possibilities  of  a  relaxation  of  tension.  All 
these  questions  were  discussed  in  detail,  and  we 
have  been  able  to  state  full  agreement  and  full 
unity  of  views.  This  is  not  just  a  diplomatic 
statement ;  it  is  just  the  truth  I  feel. 

Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  again  very  much 
for  having  escorted  us  here,  and  would  you 
please  extend  to  the  President  again  my  and 
my  party's  cordial  greetings  and  thanks.  I 
think  upon  leaving  the  soil  of  the  United  States 
I  shall  now  greet  the  whole  American  people 
and  assure  them  of  the  full  solidarity  of  the 
German  people. 
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Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  of  January  2 


Press  release  1  (revised)  dated  January  2 

Secretary  Husk:  I  should  like,  first,  to  wish 
each  of  you  a  very  good  year  in  1964.  I  hope 
to  have  a  chance  at  your  reception  tomorrow  to 
tell  most  of  you  personally  my  good  wishes  in 
that  respect. 

By  long  tradition,  in  our  own  and  many  other 
countries,  the  turn  of  a  new  year  is  a  period  of 
stocktaking  and  of  a  systematic  look  toward  the 
future.  It  is  a  period  when  people  are  lifted  up 
by  fresh  hope  in  the  expectation  that  perhaps 
a  new  year  can  be  better  than  the  one  just  past. 

I  think  that  is  true  of  us  this  year,  as  it  is  on 
most  such  occasions. 

I  shan't  try  to  comment  on  all  of  the  events 
of  1963,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  peace  re- 
mains the  most  urgent  business  of  mankind  and 
that  it  is  this  urgent  business  that  is  very  much 
on  our  minds  as  we  enter  1964. 

Now,  the  prospects  for  peace  are  mixed.  We 
have  in  front  of  us  certain  liighly  dangerous 
situations,  where  the  remedies  appear  to  us  to  be 
quite  simple.  For  example,  in  the  troubled  area 
of  Southeast  Asia,  if  there  is  no  peace  there  it  is 
because  there  are  those  who  will  not  leave  their 
neighbors  alone.  I  said  at  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence on  Laos  that  there  is  no  threat  to  Southeast 
Asia  from  across  the  Pacific.1  The  threat  is 
from  the  north.  If  the  Geneva  accord  of  1954 
and  the  later  accord  on  Laos  would  be  respected, 
then  those  countries  can  live  in  peace  and  there 
would  be  no  problem  about  any  American  pres- 
ence or  effort  in  that  area.  But  those  countries 
are  at  the  present  time  not  being  left  alone,  and 
the  Geneva  accords  are  not  being  given  full 
effect. 

Just  before  Christmas,  for  example,  a  Viet- 
namese Army  group  seized  in  the  delta  area  of 
Viet -Nam  some  300,000  rounds  of  small-arms 


ammunition,  weapons  like  mortars,  recoilless 
ammunition,  made  in  China.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  there  continues  to  be  infiltration  from  the 
north  across  national  frontiers  and,  despite  ex- 
isting accords,  support  and  encouragement  for 
those  who  are  trying  to  take  over  a  peaceful  and 
friendly  country. 

Another  dangerous  situation  is  in  Cuba. 
Without  going  into  the  ramifications  of  that 
problem,  a  step  which  would  move  us  somewhat 
toward  peace,  of  course,  would  be  for  Cuba  to 
demonstrate  by  its  action  that  it  will  leave  its 
neighbors  alone.  The  capture  of  a  substantial 
arms  cache  in  Venezuela,2  clearly  of  Cuban  ori- 
gin, is  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  will 
not  be  tolerated  in  this  hemisphere. 

So  we  have  these  dangerous  questions  in  front 
of  us,  and  there  is  the  general  proposition  that, 
if  neighbors  do  not  leave  their  neighbors  alone, 
then  the  chances  for  peace  are  diminished. 

In  the  broad  field  of  East-West  relations, 
1963  did  see,  I  think,  some  improvement.  A 
"hot  line"  was  established — a  line  that  we  hope 
never  has  to  be  used — between  Washington  and 
Moscow.3  That  was  a  small  step.  The  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  *  was  a  more  important  step  but 
a  somewhat  limited  step.  The  United  Nations 
agreed  on  a  resolution  prohibiting  the  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  in  orbit.5  There  has  been 
opened  up  the  possibility  of  substantial  Soviet 
purchases  of  wheat  in  the  American  market.6 

As  you  know,  they  stopped  the  jamming  of 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts.  And  there  have 
been  a  number  of  improvements  in  relations 


1  Bulletin  of  June  5, 19(51,  p.  844. 


'  For  a  Department  statement  of  Nov.  29.  1963,  see 
ibid..  Dec.  16, 1963,  p.  913. 

*  For  test  of  a  U.S.-U.S.R.R.  agreement  on  a  direct 
communications  link,  see  ibid.,  July  8,  1963,  p.  -~0. 

'  For  text,  see  IMd.,  Ant;.  12,  1963,  p.  239. 

■  For  text,  see  Ibid.,  Nov.  11,  V.)i\:>,,  p.  764. 

"  Fur  background,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  28,  1963,  p.  660. 
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between  the  West  and  the  small  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

U.S.  Interest  in  Disarmament 

Now,  we  hope  that  these  moves  in  1963  can 
continue  to  1964.  There  will  be  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  some  of  the  larger  as 
well  as  a  number  of  the  smaller  questions.  I 
think  our  interest  at  the  moment  is  very  much 
concerned  with  the  general  disarmament  ques- 
tion. Our  Disarmament  Agency  here,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  departments  concerned,  is 
making  an  intensive  review  of  the  disarmament 
situation  to  see  whether  additional  steps  can  be 
taken  when  the  Geneva  conference  convenes 
about  the  21st  of  this  month. 

We  should  like  to  see  some  physical  disarma- 
ment. We  should  like  to  see  some  important 
steps  taken  in  this  field,  steps  against  surprise 
attack,  steps  which  would  open  the  way  toward 
a  reduction  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  respective 
sides.  But  these  are  issues  that  are  not  likely  to 
be  resolved  easily  and  quickly. 

On  matters  like  defense  budgets,  which  will 
be  discussed  perhaps  in  Geneva,  there  are  some 
important  technical  questions  quite  apart  from 
the  broader  political  aspects  of  the  matter. 
The  Soviet  defense  budget  does  not  include  in 
its  published  figures  all  of  the  same  items  which 
we  include  in  our  defense  budget  because  some 
of  their  defense  effort  is  included  in  other  budg- 
ets in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  difference  in  our  social  system  makes 
comparison  between  budgets  somewhat  more 
difficult.  We  pay  our  private  soldier  something 
like  $120  a  month  after  2  years'  service,  whereas 
they  pay  their  soldiers  a  fraction  of  that 
amount,  and  that  means  that  comparing  dif- 
ferent budgets  in  the  gross  totals  is  not  a  very 
simple  matter.  And  then,  in  the  difference  be- 
tween a  closed  and  open  society,  the  question 
of  assurance  and  reliability  of  published  de- 
fense budgets  necessarily  arises— whether  agree- 
ments in  this  field  can  be  verified.  So  we  have 
a  range  of  difficult  questions  of  that  sort. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  two  sides 
will  not  be  pressing  their  defense  budgets  up- 
ward into  new  levels  of  competition  during 
this  next  year,  and  to  that  extent  that  is  all 
to  the  good;  but.  to  bring  that  sort  of  thing 


to  a  point  of  agreement  or  formal  agreement 
is  a  somewhat  more  complex  matter. 

On  a  matter  such  as  the  nondissemination 
of  nuclear  weapons,  there  again  a  formal  agree- 
ment is  being  held  up,  partly  because  of  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
multilateral  nuclear  force  in  NATO  and  partly 
because  there  may  be  some,  such  as  Peiping, 
who  have  indicated  that  they  would  have  no 
interest  in  being  a  party  to  an  agreement,  which 
ought  to  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible  if  it 
is  to  achieve  its  purpose. 

But  even  there  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
at  the  present  time  that  any  one  of  the  powers 
possessing  nuclear  weapons  has  in  mind  ex- 
tending those  nuclear  weapons  to  others;  in 
other  words,  the  underlying  attitude  is  against 
the  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons  to  those 
not  having  them,  even  though  this  is  a  matter 
which  has  not  been  yet  brought  to  a  formal 
agreement. 

There  may  be  other  questions  which  can  be 
subject  to  movement  in  1964.  Certainly  an 
intensive  review  will  be  made  of  the  complex 
of  problems  known  as  the  German  and  Berlin 
issue,  to  see  whether  new  initiatives  might  be 
promising  in  that  situation,  and  that  is  some- 
thing on  which  the  Allied  governments  will  be 
working  intensively  in  the  weeks  immediately 
ahead. 

On  the  bilateral  side  we  will  be  going  ahead 
with  such  matters  as  the  consular  agreement, 
with  an  exchange  agreement  on  which  negotia- 
tions begin  this  week  in  Moscow,  possible  fur- 
ther steps  in  the  trade  field — although  those 
prospects  are  somewhat  diminished — matters  of 
a  bilateral  character  which  may  help  to  im- 
prove the  situation. 

I  can  confirm  to  you  that  Ambassador 
[Anatoliy  F.]  Dobrynin  handed  me  today  a  let- 
ter from  Chairman  Khrushchev  to  President 
Johnson  on  the  subject  of  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  territorial  disputes.  That  is  a  commu- 
nication of  some  length — about  20  pages — in 
Russian.  It  is  now  being  translated,  and  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  it.  We  will,  of 
course,  give  it  very  careful  study. 

If  it  suggests  that  territorial  disputes  should 
be  settled  by  peaceful  means  rather  than  by 
war,  it  would  appear  to  be  consistent  with  long- 
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established  policy  and  practice  by  the  United 
States.  But  I  should  not  comment  on  it  today 
until  we  have  had  a  chance  to  study  it.  I 
understand  that  that  message  has  pone  to  a 
considerable  number  of  other  chiefs  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  my  understanding  that  it  will 
shortly  be  made  public,  although  I  have  had 
no  official  and  formal  word  in  that  regard.  It 
is  just  a  conjecture  of  mine. 

Hope  for  Settlement  of  Chronic  Disputes 

Now  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
another  aspect  of  peace  in  1964,  which  is  much 
on  our  minds,  and  that  is  the  idea  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  used  in  the  General  Assembly 
in  September  of  1963,7  when  he  said  that 

The  task  of  building  the  peace  lies  with  the  leaders 
of  every  nation,  large  and  small.  For  the  great  powers 
have  no  monopoly  on  conflict  or  ambition.  The  cold 
war  is  not  the  only  expression  of  tension  in  this 
world,  and  the  nuclear  race  is  not  the  only  arms 
race.  Even  little  wars  are  dangerous  in  a  nuclear 
world. 

And  he  continued : 

Chronic  disputes  which  divert  precious  resources 
from  the  needs  of  the  people  or  drain  the  energies 
of  both  sides  serve  the  interests  of  no  one,  and  the 
badge  of  responsibility  in  the  modern  world  is  a 
willingness  to  seek  peaceful  solutions. 

Well,  now,  we  are  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  great  many  disputes  around 
the  world,  not  necessarily  directly  involving 
the  largest  powers  but,  nevertheless,  which  are 
troublesome  to  the  peace  of  their  own  peoples 
and  which  open  up  the  prospect  of  the  involve- 
ment of  the  larger  powers  unless  they  are 
settled.  I  am  thinking  of  such  matters  as  the 
present  disturbance  in  Cyprus,  the  problems  we 
have  had  in  the  Yemen,  the  tensions  between 
Algeria  and  Morocco  and  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  between  Indonesia  and  Malaya  and, 
at  the  moment,  between  Dahomey  and  Niger, 
and  between  Somali  and  one  or  two  of  its 
neighbors. 

These  are  matters  which  arise  out  of  the  un- 
settlement  of  this  postwar  period,  when  new 
states  have  been  emerging  in  large  numbers,  and 
involve  issues  or  quarrels  some  of  which  go  back 
hundreds  of  years  into  history,  and  emotions 


7  Ibid.,  Oct.  7,  1963,  p.  530. 


which  are  deeply  rooted  among  the  particular 
peoples,  and  yet  are  disputes  which  are  worth 
intensive  effort  during  1964  in  the  hope  that 
set  tlements  can  be  found. 

No  Relaxation  in  U.S.  Policy 

Finally,  I  would  say  in  this  preliminary  com- 
ment that  I  see  nothing  ahead  which  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  think  about  a  serious  reduc- 
tion of  the  United  States  effort  in  our  foreign 
policy  field.  We  must  maintain  a  very  substan- 
tial Defense  Establishment.  We  have  almost  a 
million  men  in  uniform  outside  the  continental 
United  States.  We  think  of  those  who  are 
quietly  and  steadily  serving  their  country  right 
around  the  world  in  this  effort  to  keep  the  peace, 
whether  along  the  DEW  line  of  the  frozen 
north  or  in  the  ricefields  of  South  Viet-Nam. 
Thinking  of  the  effort  we  have  been  making 
over  this  postwar  period  to  help  other  countries 
achieve  some  decent  economic  life  and  internal 
stability — such  efforts  as  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams— I  do  not  myself  believe  that  we  should 
enter  1964  thinking  that  it  is  going  to  be  easy 
or  that  we  can  suddenly  relax  and  give  up  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  accomplish  and  the 
burdens  which  it  has  placed  upon  us. 

But  you  will  find  that  President  Johnson  will 
be  determined  to  explore  every  possibility  of 
achieving  a  more  peaceful  world  order,  of  sup- 
porting the  kind  of  world  that  has  been  written 
into  the  United  Nations  Charter,  making  our 
alliances  as  effective  as  possible,  and  getting  on 
with  the  help  which  we  industrialized  countries 
of  the  West  need  to  give  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

But  all  of  this  means  that  there  is  much  un- 
finished business.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
enter  the  new  year  with  a  feeling  of  some  confi- 
dence and  hope  but,  more  importantly,  with 
determination  to  see  our  great  tasks  through 
and  do  what  is  required  to  build  that  decent 
world  order  which  is  our  basic  and  underlying 
objective. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  take  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  a  practical,  even  me- 
chanical sense,  how  do  you  expect  to  go  about 
exploring  the  possibilities  for  what  I  think 
the  President  called  "breakthroughs  to  peacey '? 
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A.  Well,  I  think  that  that  will  be  approached 
from  a  number  of  different  directions.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  disarmament  field,  we  will  be 
working  here  in  our  own  Government  with  our 
allies,  particularly  in  NATO,  with  a  view  to- 
ward proposals  in  the  Geneva  conference,  which 
will  be  assembling  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
There  will  be,  undoubtedly,  other  possibilities 
of  contact  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  other  prob- 
lems. I  think  the  allies  responsible  for  German 
questions  will  be  discussing  these  matters  among 
themselves  intensively  to  see  whether  there  are 
initiatives  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  that  field. 
On  bilateral  questions,  of  course,  we  will  be 
in  direct  contact  with  the  Soviet  Union  our- 
selves, and  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  contact, 
I  am  sure,  between  Western  countries  and  the 
smaller  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  in  this 
next  year. 

But  there  will  be  a  variety  of  means  used,  both 
bilaterally  and  multilaterally ;  so  I  would  not 
think  that  this  would  be  compressed  into  a  sin- 
gle strategy  or  single  method  or  single  forum. 

The  Berlin  Wall 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  what  is  apt 
to  develop  from  the  opening  of  the  Berlin  wall 
to  permit  visitors  in  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days? There  has  been  considerable  speculation 
that  there  ?night  be  the  possibility  of  continuing 
that  agreement  and,  also,  that  the  negotiations 
which  made  that  possible  may  lead  on  to  some 
further  negotiations  on  the  German  question. 

A.  Well,  this  is  something  on  which  it  is  a 
little  difficult  for  me  to  comment  definitively 
this  afternoon  because  it  is  a  matter  that  is  being 
discussed  among  the  three  governments  respon- 
sible for  Berlin  and  with  the  Berlin  and  Federal 
Republic  authorities.  Anyone  who  has  visited 
West  Berlin  and  seen  the  wall,  and  has  recog- 
nized the  impact  of  that  wall  upon  the  families 
of  Berlin,  can,  I  think,  not  help  but  have  great 
sympathy  with  the  efforts  that  were  made  to 
let  these  families  see  each  other  during  the 
Christmas  vacation. 

I  think  it  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  the  visitors  have  gone  from  West 
Berlin  to  East  Berlin  and  that  thus  far  no  op- 
portunity has  existed  for  the  East  Berliners  to 
visit  in  West  Berlin. 


If  ways  could  be  found  to  permit  that  kind 
of  visiting  to  continue,  I  think  we  would  want 
to  give  it  the  most  sympathetic  and  careful  con- 
sideration. 

We  are,  of  course,  concerned  about  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  East  Germany 
to  translate  what  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
humanitarian  matter  into  a  matter  of  high  po- 
litical moment.  But  this  is  a  matter  on  which 
discussions  are  going  on  and  on  which  I  think  I 
could  not  usefully  comment  further  today. 

U.S.  Relations  With  Cuba 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.  Fidel  Castro  claims  that 
just  before  he  died  President  Kennedy  was  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  normalising  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  And  the 
implication  of  his  remarks  is  that,  if  President 
Johnson  does  not  do  this,  then  he  will  have 
reversed  a  trend  which  President  Kennedy  al- 
legedly set  in  motion.  What  can  you  tell  us 
about  this? 

A.  Well,  I  would  think  you  would  need  to 
read  any  such  remark  that  he  might  have  made 
against  the  background  of  other  remarks  that 
he  has  been  making  in  the  last  day  or  two  about 
the  United  States,  some  of  them  aimed  per- 
sonally at  President  Johnson.  It  is  not  true 
that  President  Kennedy  foresaw  any  early  im- 
provement of  our  relations  with  Cuba. 

If  you  look  at  the  resolutions s  of  the  inter- 
American  system  of  Punta  del  Este  2  years  ago, 
you  will  see  what  the  basic  requirements  of  the 
hemisphere  are  for  a  restoration  of  Cuba  to  the 
family  of  the  Western  community.  Those  have 
to  do  with  the  military  intrusion  into  this  hemi- 
sphere of  an  extrahemisphere  power,  and  they 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Castro  and  his  associates  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  other  countries  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Now,  those  are  fundamental  points,  and  they 
remain  fundamental  to  us  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  hemisphere.  I  think  the  path  to 
peace  there  could  be  easily  delineated  if  the 
requirements  of  the  hemisphere  are  acknowl- 
edged and  action  taken  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere  and  become  a  good  mem- 
ber of  the  hemispheric  family. 

8  For  text,  see  ihid.,  Feb.  19, 1062,  p.  278. 
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So  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Castro  was  factually 
wrong  in  saying  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  con- 
templating an  early  change  in  the  situation  with 
regard  to  Cuba. 

Little  Hope  for  Change  in  Peiping's  Attitude 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  the  start  of  your  confer- 
ence, you  mentioned  the  arms  supply  which 
Communist  China  had  sent  into  South  Viet- 
Nam  having  been  captured.  Do  you  see  any 
chance  for  an  easing  of  tensions  or  relations 
with  Communist  China  during  this  coming 
year?  And  do  you  see  any  prospects  for  the 
pursuit  of  peace  being  advanced  at  all  with 
them? 

A.  Well,  I  think  we  must — 

Q.  Cotdd  we  have  the  question  down  here, 
please? 

A.  Yes,  would  you  restate  your  question 
somewhat  more  loudly,  please,  sir? 

Q.  At  the  start  of  the  Secretary's  conference 
he  mentioned  the  capture  of  a  considerable  arms 
supply  in  South  Viet-Nam.,  which  had  come 
from  Communist  China.  The  question  was  if 
the  Secretary  saw  any  chances  for  easing  ten- 
sions with  Communist  China  during  this  year. 

A.  I  believe  my  remark  had  to  do  with  the 
capture  of  ammunition  supplies  made  in  China. 
Who  actually  forwarded  them  into  South  Viet- 
Nam  is  a  matter  of  some  speculation,  but  almost 
certainly  the  authorities  in  Hanoi  were  pri- 
marily responsible  for  that. 

I  think  the  principal  judgment  we  can  make 
on  the  authorities  of  Peiping  at  the  present 
time  is  on  the  basis  of  their  conduct.  I  do  not, 
myself,  see  any  change  in  the  attitude  of  Peiping 
toward  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  regis- 
tered by  actions,  which  can  demonstrate  any 
attempt  to  live  in  solid  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bors and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

They  are  not  supporting  the  Geneva  accords 
in  Southeast  Asia.  For  8  years  they  have  re- 
jected the  renunciation  of  force  in  the  Formosa 
Straits.  They  did  attack  India  a  year  ago. 
They  are  engaged  from  time  to  time  in  sub- 
versive activity  in  places  like  Latin  America. 
They  refused  to  sign  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
They,  in  their  dispute  with  Moscow,  are  press-  •  lUd.,  Jan.  13. 10<U,  p.  40. 


ing  for  the  militant  line,  although  Mr.  Chou 
En-lai  has  made  some  remarks  about  peaceful 
coexistence  during  his  African  trip. 

We  feel  that  we  have  to  evaluate  Peiping's 
attitude  and  policy  by  their  deeds  and  their  ac- 
tions. At  the  present  time  we  are  not  too 
hopeful  about  any  change  from  that  capital. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  interview  with  the 
Japanese  correspondent  the  other  day  B  you  said 
that  Communist  China,  tvhich  had  been  inter- 
fering in  Latin  America,  now  showed  indica- 
tions of  wanting  to  interfere  in  the  continent 
of  Africa.  Did  you  have  in  mind  only  Chou 
En-lai's  current  trip,  or  are  there  other  evi- 
dences of  their  maneuvering  in  that  direction? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  too  specific  on  that. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  showing  an 
interest  in  establishing  their  presence,  their  in- 
fluence, and  I  think  we'd  have  to  say  their  rev- 
olutionary influence  on  the  continent  of  Africa, 
and  that  they  will  be  competing  there  for  in- 
fluence among  Communist  parties  and,  to  the 
extent  they  can,  will  increase  their  presence  in 
that  continent. 

Limitation  of  Arms  Races 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 


A.  Yes. 

Q.  Folloxoing  your  stopover  in  London  on 
your  way  back  from  NATO,  there  was  a  spate 
of  stories  in  the  paper  under  London  dates  sug- 
gesting that  you  were  considering,  or  again 
considering,  the  plan  to  have  a  big  bonfire  and 
set  fire  to  B-lfPs  and  the  equivalent  Russian 
jets.  Would  you  put  that  in  perspective  for 
us?  Have  there  been  any  talks  on  this  sub- 
ject ?    Where  do  toe  stand  with  them? 

A.  No,  there  has  been  some  informal  discus- 
sion of  such  a  possibility.  I  indicated  earlier 
today  that  we  thought  that  some  physical  dis- 
armament, if  it  could  be  achieved,  would  be 
a  good  step. 

Now,  we  are  moving  into  a  period  where,  as 
between  the  major  powers  of  East  and  West, 
say,  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
Slates,  certainly  highly  sophisticated  weapons 
are  in  the  process  of  coming  out  of  inventory. 
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We  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  those 
weapons  should  be  distributed  around  the 
world  by  the  two  sides,  because  in  most  sit- 
uations they  would  represent  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  qualitative  arms  races  in  other 
continents.  Although  they  may  be  becoming 
obsolete  in  the  East-West  confrontation,  they 
are  still  highly  advanced  weapons  and  are  not 
obsolete  at  all  in  other  contexts. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  there  is  some  room  here 
for  discussing  some  physical  disarmament  of  a 
sort  that  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  East  and 
West,  as  well  as  the  general  problem  of  limit- 
ing arms  races  in  other  continents,  with  the 
diversion  of  so  many  resources  in  these  more 
highly  sophisticated  weapons.  I  have  been 
told — and  I  can't  confirm  this — that  the  cost  of 
a  supersonic  fighter  squadron,  for  example,  is 
of  the  order  of  magnitude  that  could  build  and 
maintain  a  university  in  a  developing  country. 

Well,  this  illustrates  the  point  that  if  other 
arms  races  can  somehow  be  discouraged,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  so.  But  this  partic- 
ular example  has  not  proceeded  very  far,  and  it 
may  be  that  there  are  other  weapons  which 
might  be  approached  on  that  basis. 

Reexamining  Areas  for  East-West  Agreement 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  President  speaks,  and  when  you 
speak,  sir,  of  a  minor  intensive  exploration  of 
East-West  differences,  are  you  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  greater  intensity  of  the  number  of 
East-West  discussions,  or  of  a  more  fundamen- 
tal reexamination  of  fixed  positions,  or  perhaps 
both? 

A.  I  think  perhaps  a  little  of  both.  Because 
if  the  other  side  indicates  that  it  is  prepared 
to  take  a  look  at  questions  which  have  not  been 
the  subject  of  much  movement  for  a  period  of 
some  years,  if  there  is  some  flexibility  on  the 
other  side,  this  opens  up  the  possibility  for  a 
reexamination  of  opportunities  on  our  side. 

You  remember,  at  the  beginning  of  1963  we 
were  not  at  all  hopeful  that  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  even  a  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
could  be  achieved,  yet  one  was  reached  during 


the  summer.  Therefore,  if  the  situation  is  in 
movement — and  I  have  indicated  to  you  before 
that  I  thought  that  the  general  situation  is  in 
a  period  of  movement — then  I  think  it  is  a  good 
occasion  for  us  to  review  where  we  are,  to  con- 
sider the  possibilities,  to  look  at  the  positions  of 
the  two  sides,  to  see  whether  we  can  find  points 
of  agreement,  some  of  them  new,  some  of  them 
perhaps  fresh  movement  on  old  questions. 

Now,  this  is  not  in  the  sense  of  any  illusion 
that  it  will  be  easy.  These  matters  are  going 
to  take  time,  persistence,  patience,  and  we  ought 
not  to  suppose  that,  just  because  we  have  failed 
to  get  agreement  at  a  particular  point,  therefore 
there  is  no  possible  agreement  on  any  other  sub- 
ject. Somewhat  like  the  advance  of  infantry 
on  a  broad  front,  you  move  forward  where  you 
can.  If  you  come  to  a  point  of  hard  resistance, 
you  take  more  time  with  that  and  see  if  you  can 
manage  it.  And  it  may  be  that  the  general  sit- 
uation could  take  an  adverse  turn  and  make 
these  discussions  impossible  or  unprofitable. 
But  we  want  to  be  certain  that,  since  peace  is 
the  most,  urgent  business  of  mankind,  we  not 
let  opportunities  go  by  to  advance  the  possibili- 
ties of  peace  and  that,  if  somehow  peace  fails, 
it  will  not  be  through  negligence  or  inaction 
or  failure  on  our  part  to  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities to  build  another  step  toward  a 
peaceful  solution. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  opening  remarks 
you  mentioned  that  the  United  States — tliat  we 
would  not  tolerate,  or  that  it  would  not  be  tol- 
erated in  this  hemisphere,  that  there  be  further 
shipments  of  arms  out  of  Cuba  to  countries  such 
as  Venezuela  or  elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 
Could  you  elaborate  on  that  and  say  how  we  are 
going  to  enforce  that  policy?  Would  it  be 
unilaterally  or  with  the  other  American 
Republics? 

A.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  active  in  the  OAS 
[Organization  of  American  States],  and  the 
OAS  committee  has  recently  been  investigating 
one  particular  instance  of  the  sort  of  thing  we 
are  talking  about,  the  arms  cache  in  Venezuela. 
We  are  working  bilaterally  with  certain  govern- 
ments on  procedures  by  which  we  can  anticipate 
or  handle  attempts  of  subversion,  violence,  stim- 
ulated from  Cuba.     But  the  OAS  will  be  tak- 
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ing  up  this  question  more  broadly  in  the  very 
near  future.  I  think  we  perhaps  had  better 
leave  it  for  that  discussion  before  getting  into 
details. 

Situation  in  Cyprus 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes? 

Q.  A  moment  ago  you  listed  Cyprus  among 
the  minor  but  important  issues.  Now  Arch- 
bishop Makarios  announced  yesterday  that  he 
wants  to  abrogate  the  Cyprus  treaty  with  the 
three  guarantors.  How  do  you  view  such  a 
statement? 

A.  Perhaps  if  I  had  earlier  used  the  word 
"minor,"  I  misspoke.  These  were  other  dis- 
putes not  directly  involved  in  the  direct  East- 
West  confrontation.  We  naturally  have  been 
very  much  concerned  about,  the  Cyprus  situa- 
tion and  have  followed  it  very  closely  and  have 
been  in  touch  with  all  the  governments  con- 
cerned. We  have  been  disappointed  that  the 
two  communities  on  the  island  have  not  been 
able  to  work  out  their  relations  with  each  other 
on  a  more  enduring  basis  than  has  appeared 
thus  far. 

You  will  recall  this  was  a  matter  of  highest 
possible  tension — fighting — back  in  '59  and  '60, 
where  after  the  most  difficult  and  complex  nego- 
tiations the  independence  of  Cyprus  was  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  a  constitution  which  gave 
certain  positions  to  the  two  communities  there — 
the  Greek  and  the  Turkish  communities — and 
at  the  same  time  involved  joint  guarantors — 
guarantee — of  the  arrangement  on  the  part  of 
Britain,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 

Now,  we  have  been  encouraged  in  the  last 
few  days  by  the  sober  and  responsible  attitude 
of  those  guarantor  powers.  We  feel  that  the 
British,  who  have  acted  more  or  less  as  the 
chairman  of  the  guarantor  powers,  have  done 
a  highly  responsible  job  in  trying  to  separate 
the  two  communities  and  get  the  tempers  cooled 
and  get  the  matter  back  into  the  field  of  dis- 
cussion. 

We  feel  that  we  ourselves  should  not  inject 
ourselves  into  the  specific  points  that  need  to  be 
talked  out,  but  rather  use  our  maximum  influ- 
ence to  urge  moderation  upon  the  two  communi- 


ties, their  leaders,  and  upon  the  governments 
most  directly  concerned,  so  that  talks  can  be 
resumed,  that  tempers  can  cool,  and  some  new 
pat  bs  to  solutions  might  open  up. 

But  there  is  great  dissatisfaction  by  both 
tho  Greek  and  the  Turkish  Cypriote  in  the  pres- 
ent situation.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate 
if  that  should  flame  into  further  violence.  But 
at  the  moment  we  are  relying  upon  the  leader- 
ship of  the  two  communities  and  the  three 
guarantor  powers  to  try  to  find  an  answer. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  discussions  and  perhaps 
even  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  we 
begin  to  list  the  peaceful  settlement  of  territo- 
rial disputes.  Would  the  United  States  consider 
Quemoy,  Matsu.,  and  Formosa — Taiwan — as 
such  a  territorial  dispute  as  ready  for  negotia- 
tion? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  since  we  have  a  20- 
page  communication  in  front  of  us,  which  I 
have  not  yet  read,  I  ought  not  to  talk  about 
any  specific  questions  in  relation  to  that  subject. 
I'm  sorry  to  duck  your  question,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  see  what  this  communication  says  first. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress 

Q.  Mr.  Secretory,  in  the  past  and  in  this  last 
policy  statement  on  Latin  America,  you  have 
coupled  the  action  to  counteract  Communist 
subversion  in  Cuba  icith  the  discussions  of  the 
positive  steps  taken  to  stabilize  the  governments 
in  Latin  America  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  on  the  reorganization,  and  I 
wonder  if  yon  could,  put  this  into  perspective 
for  us? 

A.  Well,  we  started  from  the  assumption  that 
economic  and  social  change  will  occur  in  Latin 
America,  that  some  of  the  changes  that  occurred 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  were  perhaps  over- 
due and  were  bound  to  make  their  impact  upon 
Latin  America.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
an  effort  to  put  democratic  processes  and  hemi- 
spheric cooperation  into  the  leadership  of  those 
necessary  changes. 

Now,  tension  is  involved — tension  within 
countries  and  tension  between  Latin  American 
countries  and  the  United  States — under  such 
a  program  as  the  alliance.    Within  countries 
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there  are  tensions  because  very  important  in- 
terests, country  after  country,  are  going  to  have 
to  adjust  to  a  new  situation.  Between  us  and 
some  of  our  Latin  American  friends  there  are 
tensions  because  they  will  hope  that  we  would 
do  more  than  we  feel  able  to  do  at  a  par- 
ticular moment  and  we  would  hope  that  they 
would  do  more  about  their  own  problems  than 
they  perhaps  feel  able  to  do,  by  democratic 
process  or  by  their  own  inclination. 

But  we  have  been  encouraged  by  progress 
made  in  a  number  of  countries.  We  are  anx- 
ious that  more  progress  be  made  and  that  it  be 
more  generally  made  around  the  hemisphere.  I 
will  say  that,  although  the  Congress  was  rather 
stringent  in  its  recent  appropriations,  we  were 
pleased  that  they  did  put  us  in  a  fairly  good 
position  to  deal  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
matters  under  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

But  we  shall  stay  with  it  and  work  at  it  with 
the  closest  possible  coordination  of  political  and 
economic  relationships.  Mr.  Mann's  appoint- 
ment and  responsibility  in  both  fields 10  was  very 
much  of  an  evidence  of  that  determination. 
And  I  hope  that  1964  will  register  some  im- 
portant additional  gains  in  this  whole  effort. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  even  though  you  haven't 
read  the  full  text  of  the  message  from  Premier 
Khrushchev,  at  first  glance  does  it  appear  to 
offer  anything  new  or  promising?  Or  is  it 
more  a  restatement  of  their  past  position? 

A.  Well,  it's  true  that  I  haven't  read  it,  and 
I  haven't  read  any  of  it.  It  was  handed  to  me 
in  Russian,  and  the  first  glance  would  have  done 
me  no  good.  (Laughter.)  So  I  turned  it  im- 
mediately over  to  the  translators  and  haven't 
heard  from  them  since.  So  I  really  don't 
know — I  really  don't  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  Sixth  Fleet  active  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cyprus?  There  have  teen  some 
rumors  abroad  that  it  was  being  brought  into 
that  area. 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  looked  into  that 
matter  in  connection — when  the  violence  first 
occurred  in  connection  with  American  citizens 
in  Cyprus.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  American 
shipping  in  the  area,  merchant  and  otherwise. 


10  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  6,  19(54,  p.  9. 


But  the  Sixth  Fleet,  I  think,  has  made  no  spe- 
cific moves  in  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  without  asking  you  to  com- 
ment on  a  document  you  Jiave  not  read,  do  you 
regard  the  question  of  territorial  dispute  as  a 
main  question  between  East  and  West  that  is 
susceptible  to  some  of  the  movement  that  you 
have  discussed  at  the  outset  of  your  remarks? 

A.  I  mentioned  a  number  of  issues  earlier 
which  do  involve  territorial  disputes,  most  of 
them  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  when 
you  get  to  East-West  relations,  I  think  we  had 
better  find  out  what  the  proposition  is,  because 
there  are  territories  and  territories  and  disputes 
and  disputes  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  marry 
these  tilings  up  without  seeing  what  the  pro- 
posal is. 

Steps  Toward  Solution  of  East-West  Issues 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  present  ex- 
tensive peace  moves  between  Washington  and 
Moscow,  would  you  tell  us  more  exactly  what  in 
your  opinion — what  kind  of  concrete  steps  in 
your  opinion  could  be  taken  in  the  near  future 
to  make  us  move  along  the  road  of  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  issues  between  East  and  West? 

A.  Well,  I  think  there  could  be  some  useful 
steps  taken  on  the  bilateral  side,  to  start  with. 
And  we  are  discussing  those  with  the  Soviet 
Government.  They  may  not  appear  to  be  large 
and  dramatic  in  character,  but  nevertheless  they 
are  useful  steps  and  we  would  hope  that  some 
headway  could  be  made  on  them. 

On  the  larger,  the  multilateral  problems,  1 
would  suppose  that  disarmament  is  very  high 
on  our  list  of  priorities.  We  would  hope  that 
some  further  steps  could  be  taken  in  the  dis- 
armament field.  This  is  partly  because  here  we 
feel  there  is,  objectively  considered,  a  genuine 
common  interest  between  the  two  sides,  an  in- 
terest based  upon  prospects  for  peace  and  an 
interest  deriving  from  the  diversion  of  major 
resources  on  both  sides  to  armaments. 

Both  sides  have  enormous  unfinished  business 
to  which  they  would  prefer  to  commit  their  re- 
sources if  it  were  possible.  So  I  think  the  dis- 
armament questions  ought  to  remain  high  on 
our  list,  that  both  sides  should  explore  even' 
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possible  way  of  the  possibility  of  making  furt  her 
steps. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  last  few  days  the 
European  Community  succeeded  in  overcoming 
a  difficult  problem.  In  the  climate  of  hopeful 
expectation  for  the  New  Year,  how  do  you  look 
upon  this  development  and  hoio  do  you  feel  it 
may  enhance  the  progress  for  political  unity? 

A.  Well,  we  were  pleased  that  in  the  broad 
sense  the  European  Community  was  able  to 
handle  the  problems  that  were  put  before  them 
at  Brussels  without  major  political  difficulty. 
But  on  these  trade  matters,  so  much  turns  upon 
detail.  The  ministers  worked,  as  you  know, 
very  late  just  before  the  Christmas  break,  and 
then  came  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  no  one  yet  is  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  details  of  what  was  agreed 
at  Brussels. 

The  Commission  is  working  on  it,  and  some 
of  the  experts  are  working  on  it,  and  we  have 
not  had  a  foil  report  yet  as  to  just  what 
happened.  So  that,  since  it  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  points  that  we  would  want  to  raise 
when  we  find  out  more  about  the  details,  I 
would  prefer  not  to  hide  behind  some  general- 
ization, because  we  may  wish  to  complain  a  lit- 
tle here  and  there.  But  wait  until  we  see  what 
actually  occurred.  We,  in  general,  though  are 
pleased  that  progress  seemed  to  have  been  made 
and  that  the  issues  that  are  of  interest  to  us, 
of  course,  will  remain  open  for  discussion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  thank  you  very  much. 


President  Lopez  Mateos  of  Mexico 
To  Meet  With  President  Johnson 

White  House  press  release  (LB J  Ranch,  Johnson  City,  Tex.) 
dated  December  27 

President  Johnson  has  invited  President 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  of  Mexico  to  meet  with 
him  in  southern  California  on  February  21-22, 
1964. 

This  invitation  to  the  President  of  Mexico 
followed  an  invitation  to  both  President  John- 
son and  President  Lopez  Mateos  to  receive 
honorary  degrees  from  the  University  of  Cali- 


fornia at  Los  Angeles.  The  invitation  for  the 
honorary  degrees  was  extended  to  the  two 
Presidents  by  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Governor  of 
California,  president  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Board  of  Regents,  and  the  Board  of 
Regents.  The  university  plans  to  hold  a  spe- 
cial convocation  on  the  morning  of  February  21 
to  confer  the  honorary  degrees. 

Following  a  luncheon  in  Los  Angeles,  which 
is  currently  in  a  state  of  planning,  the  two 
Presidents  will  fly  to  Palm  Springs,  Calif., 
where  they  will  meet  on  February  21  and  22. 

President  Lopez  Mateos  has  accepted  the 
invitation. 


Mr.  Moscoso  Named  Representative 
to  Inter-American  Economic  Units 

White  House  press  release  (LB J  Ranch,  Johnson  City,  Tei.) 
dated  December  27 

The  President  announced  on  December  27 
that  Teodoro  Moscoso  will  be  appointed  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  Inter- American  Commit- 
tee on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  He  will  also  act  as  Spe- 
cial Adviser,  with  the  rank  of  ambassador,  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Thomas  C.  Mann.1 

Mr.  Mann  will  assume  Mr.  Moscoso's  respon- 
sibilities for  administering  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  His  first  job  will  be  to  explore  all 
the  possibilities  for  increased  efficiency  as  well 
as  operating  economies  which  may  be  obtained 
through  the  exercise  of  his  combined  respon- 
sibility for  the  work  of  inter- American  affairs 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

These  changes  are  designed  to  facilitate  bet- 
ter use  of  U.S.  resources,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, in  promoting  economic  development  and 
social  progress  in  Latin  America.  U.S.  assist- 
ance programs  supplement  the  self-help  meas- 
ures taken  in  other  American  Republics. 


1  For   biographic   details,   see  Department  of   State 
press  release  3  dated  Jan.  3. 
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President  Johnson  Expresses  Hope 
for  End  of  Strife  in  Cyprus 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  messages  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  Gen.  Cemal 
Gursel,  President  of  Turkey. 

White  House  press  release  (Austin,  Tex.)  dated  December  26 

General  Gursel  to  President  Johnson 

December  25,  1963 
The  President 
White  House 

In  Cyprus  unleashed  Greek  Cypriots  ter- 
rorists helped  by  the  regular  law  forces  com- 
posed of  their  kinsmen  are  perpetrating  in  the 
execution  of  a  prearranged  plan  atrocities  to- 
wards Turks  of  Cyprus  without  discrimination 
for  women  or  children.  This  barbaric  assault 
which  continued  with  ever-increasing  intensity 
on  the  Turkish  community  since  Friday  eve- 
ning, December  21st,  took  the  dimensions  of 
acts  of  genocide  aiming  at  the  annihilation  of 
the  Turkish  Cypriots.  The  appeals  made  uni- 
laterally by  us  or  jointly  undertaken  by  the 
signatories  of  the  Cyprus  Agreements  with  a 
view  to  stopping  this  massacre  proved  of  no 
avail.  The  latest  action  by  issuing  a  joint  state- 
ment by  the  three  guaranteeing  powers — Tur- 
key, the  United  Kingdom,  and  Greece — has  not 
been  heeded  by  the  Greek  Cypriots  and,  there- 
fore, did  not  bring  about  a  change  in  the  de- 
plorable situation.  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  high 
knowledge  these  dastardly  acts  of  massacre 
undertakings  by  the  Turks  of  Cyprus  in  this 
Twentieth  Century  where  human  rights  and 
freedoms  are  enshrined  in  the  most  solemn  uni- 
versal documents  and  ask  you  most  earnestly 
to  do  all  in  your  power  in  order  that  this  blood- 
shed be  stopped  forthwith. 

Cemal  Guhsel 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey 

President  Johnson  to  General  Gursel 

December  26,  1963 

Dear  General  Gursel  :  I  have  received  your 

telegram   dated    December   25    on    the   tragic 

events  occurring  in  Cyprus.     I,  too,  am  deeply 

concerned,  and  have  sent  the  following  message 


to  President  Makarios  and  Vice  President 
Kutchuk.  This  message,  I  assure  you,  repre- 
sents my  heartfelt  feelings. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  will  continue  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  support  any  and  all  actions 
proposed  by  the  three  guarantor  powers  which 
offer  any  reasonable  hope  of  assisting  in  a 
peaceful  solution. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Deab  Friends  :  My  Christmas  holiday  hours,  and 
those  of  my  fellow  Americans,  are  saddened  by  the 
thought  that  Cypriots  of  both  communities  whose 
hands  I  have  pressed  less  than  eighteen  months  ago 
are  killing  and  wounding  one  another.  I  will  not 
presume  to  judge  the  root  causes,  or  rights  and  wrongs 
as  between  Cypriots  of  the  two  communities.  This  is, 
in  any  case,  inappropriate  when  innocent  human  lives 
are  at  stake. 

I  cannot  believe  that  you  and  your  fellow  Cypriots 
will  spare  any  efforts,  any  sacrifice,  to  end  this  ter- 
rible fraternal  strife.  I  hope  and  trust  that  tomorrow 
will  find  all  Cypriots  living  at  peace  with  one  another 
and  with  the  three  nations  which  have  special  treaty 
responsibilities  for  the  security  of  Cyprus. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Report  of  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.  Special  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on  increase  in 
the  resources  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.     H.  Doc.  153.     June  10,  1963.     76  pp. 

U.S.  Participation  in  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation. Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Movements  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Part  III.  Winning 
the  Cold  War:  The  U.S.  Ideological  Offensive.  July 
8-October  3,  1963.    149  pp. 

Winning  the  Cold  War:  The  U.S.  Ideological  Offensive. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Part  IV,  U.S.  Cultural  and 
Artistic  Exchanges,  U.S.  Student  and  Leader  Ex- 
changes, September  9-10,  1963,  140  pp. ;  Part  V,  The 
Impact  Abroad  of  U.S.  Private  Information  Mass 
Media,  the  Impact  Abroad  of  Special  Activities  of 
Selected  Private  U.S.  Organizations,  the  Problems 
and  Techniques  of  International  Communication, 
September  11-13,  1963,  182  pp. 

Operation  of  Article  VII,  NATO  Status  of  Forces 
Treaty.  Hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services.  November  26, 
1963.     21  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings' 


Adjourned  During  December  1963 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  18th  Session 

12th  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

GATT  Action  Committee:  Subcommittee  I 

GATT  Cotton  Textiles  Committee •    •    •    •    •    • 

U.N.  ECE/FAO  Study  Group  on  Problems  of  Methodology 
and  Definitions  in  Agricultural  Statistics:  3d  Session. 

UNESCO    Intergovernmental    Copyright    Committee:    7th 
Session.  . 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions  .    . 

U.N.    ECA    Standing    Committee    on    Industry,    Natural 
Resources,  and  Transport. 

UN   Seminar  on  Status  of  Women  in  Family  Law  .    .    .    . 

OECD  Development  Assistance  Committee:  Turkish  Con- 
sortium. 

OECD  Oil  and  Steel  Committee 

FAO  Council:  42d  Session .    ■•■••_•    ■ 

U.N.  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Group  of  Experts  on  Use  of  Steel  in  Con- 
struction. 

OECD  Joint  Working  Party  on  Apples  and  Pears 

OECD  Special  Committee  for  Textiles 

UNESCO  Headquarters  Committee:  41st  Session 

Inter-American  Children's  Institute:  44th  Meeting  of  Direct- 
ing Council. 

IMCO  Expert  Group  on  Facilitation  of  Travel  and  .trans- 
port: 3d  Session  of  Subgroup  on  Customs. 

GATT  Committee  on  Legal  and  Institutional  Framework  in 
Relation  to  Less  Developed  Countries. 

GATT  Working  Group  on  Preferences • 

ILO  Tripartite  Technical  Meeting  for  the  Food  Products  and 
Drink  Industries. 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  36th  Session  (resumed)  . 

U.N.  ECAFE  Asian  Population  Conference .    . 

NATO  Planning  Board  for  European  Inland  Surface  Trans- 
port. 

OECD  Tourism  Committee •    ■ 

OECD  Development  Assistance  Committee:  Program  Cri- 
teria Meeting.  . 

U.N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  Combined  Transport  Equip- 
ment. 

OECD  Special  Committee  for  Coal  and  Working  Party    .    . 

NATO  Ministerial  Council 

OECD  Maritime  Transport  Committee 

OECD    Economic    Policy    Committee:    Working    Party    III 

(Balance  of  Payments). 
GATT  Action  Committee 


In  Recess  as  of  December  31, 1963 

Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment (recessed  Aug.  29,  1963). 

GATT  Negotiations  on  United  States  Tariff  Reclassification 
(recessed  Dec.  13,  1963). 


New  York Sept.  17-Dec.  17 

Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina  .    .    .  Dec.  1-7 

Geneva Dec.  2  (1  day) 

Geneva Dec.  2-6 

Geneva Dec.  2-6 

New  Delhi Dec.  2-7 

Geneva Dec.  2-13 

Addis  Ababa Dec.  3-13 

Bogota Dec.  3-16 

Paris Dec.  5-6 

Paris Dec.  6  (1  day) 

Rome Dec.  6  (1  day) 

Geneva Dec.  9-10 

Paris Dec.  9-10 

Paris Dec.  9-10 

Paris Dec.  9-10 

Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina  .    .    .  Dec.  9-12 

London Dec.  9-13 

Geneva Dec.  9-18 

Geneva Dec.  9-18 

Geneva Dec.  9-20 

New  York Dec.  10-19 

Manila Dec.  10-20 

Paris Dec-  11-13 

pari3  Dec.  11  (1  day) 

fE£:  : : : : Dec.  n-12 

Geneva Dec.  11-13 

Paris  Dec.  12-13 

Paris Dec.  16-18 

Paris '    '    '    '        Dec.  16-18 

SS: : : : :  . Dec.  i8(iday) 

Geneva Dec.  19-20 

Geneva Mar.  14,  1962- 

Geneva Oct.  15,  1963- 


1  Prepared  in 


_  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Dec.  31,  1963.     Following  is  Vif  ^t^E^Economtc 
Economic"Con  mission  ^Africa;  EC  AF^  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  „dtte  F„  East,  BCB^Eoonom.0 
Commission 
Trade;  ILO 


;  for  Eurbp  •  FAC     Food I  and  Xgr lecture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
J,  InternEal f  L^orTrganizatio^  IMCO    Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul ^«  Orgam»t,on. 
NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  OECD,  drganiiation  for ;  Economic .C^^.f"^,,  P  ' 

U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 
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Security  Council  Again  Condemns 
Apartheid  in  South  Africa 

Following  is  a  statement  made  by  Ambas- 
sador Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  V.S.  Representative, 
in  the  Security  Council  on  December  4-,  together 
with  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  that  day. 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  STEVENSON 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  4328 

Last  Wednesday  the  new  President  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  to  a  joint  session  of 
our  Congress,1  rededicated  the  Government  of 
the  United  States — and  I  use  his  words — "to 
the  unswerving  support  of  the  United  Nations." 

I  speak  today  in  the  spirit  of  that  rededica- 
tion,  in  the  spirit  of  his  plea  for  an  "end  to  the 
teaching  and  the  preaching  of  hate  and  evil  and 
violence,"  and  in  the  spirit  of  his  determina- 
tion that  "It  is  our  responsibility  and  our  trust 
in  this  Year  of  Our  Lord  1963,  to  strike  the 
chains  of  bias  and  prejudice  from  minds  and 
practices  as  Lincoln,  a  century  ago,  struck  down 
slavery."  2 

President  Johnson's  first  message  to  our  Con- 
gress included  an  urgent  call  for  action  to  wipe 
out  the  remnants  of  racial  discrimination  in 
this  country. 

No  less  firm  is  our  opposition  to  racial  dis- 
crimination anywhere,  for  we  believe  that  no 
longer  can  any  society  long  endure  in  peace, 
really  live  with  itself,  really  prosper  economi- 
cally, if  in  that  society  one  race  denies  to  another 
human  and  political  rights.  My  Government  is 
dedicated  not  only  to  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  for  all  citizens  but  also  to  the  principle 
of  government  with  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

When  I  last  spoke  to  this  Council  on  the  issue 
of  apartheid  I  said : 3 

.  .  .  just  as  my  country  is  determined  to  wipe  out 
discrimination  in  our  society,  it  will  support  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  change  in  South  Africa.     It  is  in  the 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  16, 1963,  p.  910. 

a  From  an  address  made  by  Vice  President  Johnson  at 
Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Jan.  6, 
1963. 

*  Bulletin  of  Aug.  26, 1963,  p.  333. 


United  States'  interest  to  do  this ;  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  South  Africa ;  it  is  in  the  interest  of  a  world  which 
has  suffered  enough  from  bigotry  and  prejudice  and 
hatred. 

The  past  two  decades  have  seen  an  explosion  of 
nationhood  unequaled  in  history.  Certainly  the  pace 
of  decolonization  in  Africa  has  been  nothing  less  than 
phenomenal,  and  it  offers  a  record  of  progress  far 
beyond  what  the  most  optimistic  among  us  could  have 
expected  in  1945  [when  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion was  established].  The  new  states  of  Africa  are 
gaining  strength,  resolutely  fighting  to  build  prosperous, 
dynamic  societies  and  to  do  this  in  cooperation  with 
other  African  states. 

But  .  .  .  the  full  potential  of  this  new  era  cannot 
be  realized  because  of  South  Africa's  self-chosen 
isolation.  Worse  yet,  progress  in  Africa  is  overshad- 
owed by  the  racial  bitterness  and  resentment  caused  by 
the  policies  of  the  South  African  Government.  And 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  Council  to  do  what  it  can  to 
insure  that  this  situation  does  not  deteriorate  further 
and  that  the  injustice  of  apartheid  comes  to  an  end — 
not  in  bloodshed  and  bondage  but  in  peace  and  freedom. 

These  are  still  the  views  of  my  Government. 

The  questions  before  us  here  are  not,  unfor- 
tunately, solved  by  saying  once  again  how 
thoroughly  we  reject  apartheid.  They  can  be 
resolved  only  by  practical  steps  that  will  really 
contribute  toward  its  elimination  in  conformity 
with  the  charter. 

Speaking  recently  in  the  Special  Political 
Committee,  Ambassador  Plimpton  outlined  cer- 
tain principles  that  bear  repetition  for  they  are 
the  heart  of  our  approach  to  the  impasse  in 
South  Africa : 

First,  an  enduring  solution  cannot  be  imposed 
from  the  outside  for,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
change  must  be  brought  about  primarily  by  the 
South  Africans  themselves,  white  and  black. 

Second,  every  effort  to  bring  about  that 
change  should  be  made  by  peaceful  means. 

Third,  the  aim  of  our  joint  efforts  should  be 
to  create  the  external  conditions  most  conducive 
to  bringing  about  change,  to  mobilize  world 
opinion  in  such  a  way  that  the  South  Africans 
will  bo  left  in  no  doubt  that  the  more  they  segre- 
gate their  neighbors,  the  more  they  isolate  them- 
selves and  the  more  the  links  that  bind  them 
to  the  outside  world  will  weaken. 

And  fourth,  these  conditions  must  be  created 
within  the  framework  of  the  charter  and  must 
take  into  consideration  the  effects  of  our  action 
on  the  situation  in  South  Africa. 
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Such  considerations  as  these  led  the  United 
States  more  than  a  year  ago  to  announce  *  a 
policy  forbidding  the  sale  to  the  South  African 
Government  of  arms  and  military  equipment, 
whether  from  government  or  commercial 
sources,  which  could  be  used  to  enforce  apart- 
lu  id. 

And  they  led  to  our  decision,  which  I  an- 
nounced in  this  chamber  last  August,  to  ter- 
minate all  sales  of  military  equipment  to  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  by  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year,  subject  to  our  honoring  existing 
contracts  and  our  right,  as  I  then  stated,  "to 
interpret  this  policy  in  the  future  in  the  light 
of  requirements  for  assuring  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security.  If  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world  community7  require  the  pro- 
vision of  equipment  for  use  in  the  common 
defense  effort,  we  would  naturally  feel  able  to 
do  so  without  violating  the  spirit  and  the  intent 
of  this  resolve." 

We  believe  the  Security  Council  must  con- 
tinue to  press  for  a  solution  to  this  menacing 
situation,  a  solution  which  will  lead  to  the  en- 
joyment by  all  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  of 
their  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

We  see  two  main  courses  of  action  which  the 
Council  might  pursue  to  achieve  this  objective. 
One  is  to  help  bring  about  a  peaceful  evolution 
in  South  Africa  toward  a  free  and  just  society, 
not  only  through  the  weight  of  world  opinion 
but  also  through  the  various  means  of  investi- 
gation, inquiry,  study,  and  recommendation 
available  to  the  United  Nations.  The  other  is 
to  make  such  recommendations  to  member 
states  which  will  diminish  the  chance  that  inter- 
national tensions  over  apartheid  might  lead  to  a 
major  explosion. 

The  Norwegian  resolution  5  now  before  the 
Security  Council  contains  valuable  proposals  in 
both  these  directions,  and  the  United  States  will 
support  it.  The  Norwegian  delegation  has 
demonstrated  what  careful  and  patient  efforts 
can  accomplish,  and  I  believe  we  are  all  in- 
debted to  it  and  to  its  distinguished  representa- 
tive for  helping  the  Council  achieve  such  a  de- 
gree of  unanimity. 


'IMA.,  Nov.  19,  1962,  p.  791. 
'  U.N.  doc.  S/5469. 


The  United  States  will,  among  other  things, 
support  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  five 
that  states  should  cease  providing  to  South 
Africa  equipment  and  materials  for  the  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  arms  and  munitions. 
We  believe  that  this  is  implicit  in  the  action 
taken  by  the  Council  in  August,  and  we  hope 
that  this  step  to  eliminate  a  factor  which  might 
contribute  directly  to  international  friction  in 
the  area  will  help  create  the  kind  of  atmosphere 
which  must  exist  if  there  is  to  be  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  stubborn  situation.  We  will 
carry  it  out  within  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  our  arms  policy  as  we  stated  in  con- 
nection with  the  resolution  of  August  7  and  to 
which  I  have  just  referred. 

We  do  not  consider  that  the  present  situation 
in  South  Africa  falls  within  the  provisions  of 
chapter  VII  of  the  charter.  Accordingly  we 
would  not  consider  a  recommendation  for  co- 
ercive action  as  appropriate  under  or  author- 
ized by  the  charter.  The  transformation  of  the 
resolution  of  August  7  from  chapter  VII  to 
chapter  VI  language  was  the  "decisive"  step, 
as  we  said  at  the  time,  that  made  it  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  support  the  resolution. 
We  support  the  pending  resolution  for  the  same 
reasons. 

The  United  States  will  carry  out  the  policy 
on  restricting  arms  and  equipment  to  South 
Africa  contained  in  this  resolution  as  a  corol- 
lary of  the  policy  which  we  announced  in  Au- 
gust, and  would  do  so  even  in  the  absence  of 
such  a  resolution.  We  will  act  under  this  para- 
graph of  the  resolution  and  in  accordance  with 
our  own  law  on  the  basis  of  materials  and 
equipment  whose  primary  uses  are  connected 
with  the  manufacture  and  maintenance  of  arms 
or  ammunition.  Thus  we  will  no  longer,  for 
example,  sell  or  provide  to  South  Africa  equip- 
ment such  as  artillery  and  ammunition  lathes, 
shell  tappers,  rifle  and  rifle  working  machines, 
military  type  jigs,  hydraulic  presses  equipped 
to  manufacture  arms,  artillery  casting  ma- 
chines, and  equipment  for  the  production  of 
military  explosives.  We  do  not  regard  multi- 
purpose items,  such  as  petroleum  products  or 
raw  materials,  as  being  within  the  scope  of  this 
policy. 

We  do  this  as  a  demonstration  of  our  resolve 
that  the  apartheid  policies  of  the  Government 
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of  South  Africa  must  be  abandoned  and  as  an 
earnest  of  our  intent  to  cooperate  with  other 
nations  in  this  same  resolve  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  charter. 

We  hope  that  the  Government  of  South  Af- 
rica will  understand  the  full  import  of  that 
resolve  and  that  the  people  of  good  will  and 
vision  in  South  Africa  will  see  to  it  that  the 
present  course  of  events  in  their  country  is  re- 
vised before  it  leads  to  tragedy. 

The  United  States  also  supports  paragraph  6 
of  the  resolution,  which  looks  to  a  more  system- 
atic approach  to  the  search  for  a  realistic 
solution.  It  is  difficult,  I  know,  to  speak  of 
long-range  approaches  when  the  pain  and  the 
provocation  are  so  present  and  so  intense.  But 
in  dealing  with  so  intractable  an  issue  there  are 
no  easy  solutions. 

Under  such  difficult  circumstances  we  see 
merit  in  the  idea  of  mobilizing  the  best  brains 
we  can  find  and  directing  at  least  part  of  our 
attention  to  examining  how  a  system  of  preju- 
dice and  discrimination  can  be  in  fact  dis- 
mantled and  new  relationships  based  on  equal- 
ity of  rights  established.  That  is  why  the 
United  States  supports  the  proposal  that  a 
study  group  of  experts  be  set  up  to  conduct 
an  inquiry  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary- 
General.  None  of  us  can,  nor  should  we  be 
able  to,  predict  with  confidence  what  the  re- 
sults of  their  examination  of  the  problem  will 
be.  The  experts  must  choose  their  own  ap- 
proaches and  reach  their  own  conclusions  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  as  they  see  them. 

It  is  because  of  our  belief  that  such  an  ex- 
amination and  analysis  of  the  possibilities  for  a 
long-range  solution  would  be  helpful  that  the 
United  States  supported  the  Scandinavian  in- 
itiative in  the  General  Assembly  for  an  expert 
study  of  alternative  possibilities  in  the  South 
African  racial  situation. 

As  Mr.  [Per]  Haekkerup,  the  distinguished 
Foreign  Minister  of  Denmark,  told  the  plenary 
session  on  September  25:  "It  is  high  time  for 
the  Assembly  to  give  thought  to  the  positive 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  South  Africa  and  to 
the  role  which  the  United  Nations  should  play 
in  coming  developments.  Careful  studies  to 
this  end  should  be  initiated  now.  If  not,  we 
may  one  day  be  taken  by  surprise  and  have 
reason  to  regret  it." 


Now,  gentlemen,  action  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  United  Nations  generally  is  only  one 
part  of  the  total  effort  of  members  of  the  orga- 
nization to  hasten  the  end  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa.  We  all  have  an  obligation  under  the 
charter  and  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  act  individually, 
to  use  our  own  influence  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  South  Africa.  The  United  States  accepts 
that  responsibility.  We  realize  that,  as  one  of 
the  countries  maintaining  diplomatic,  consular, 
and  other  relations  with  South  Africa,  we  bear 
a  responsibility.  For  if  the  massive  change  we 
all  seek  is  to  come — and  come  it  will — it  must 
come  from  within.  It  will  come  when  the  sup- 
porters of  apartheid  realize  that  the  way  they 
have  chosen  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  which 
South  Africa  must  live,  morally  intolerable, 
politically  unviable,  and  economically  unprof- 
itable. The  conviction  that  this  is  so  will  come 
through  more — not  less — contact  with  the  reali- 
ties of  the  modern  world,  including  the  realities 
of  this  organization. 

We  are  determined  to  have  the  Embassy  of 
the  United  States  in  South  Africa  represent 
our  national  principles  of  racial  equality. 
All — white  or  black — who  enter  its  doors  will 
be  treated  as  always  in  the  same  dignity  and 
respect  as  they  are  in  our  embassies  and  con- 
sulates in  every  country. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  part  of  the  story. 
Another  aspect  is  education.  We  firmly  believe 
that  no  people  can  grow  and  develop  without 
the  advantages  of  higher  education  now  denied 
so  many  South  Africans.  The  United  States — 
through  both  public  and  private  resources — has 
done  and  will  continue  to  do  what  it  can  to  help 
provide  such  education  for  those  permitted  to 
seek  it.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me  that  al- 
ready many  young  South  Africans,  not  to  men- 
tion young  people  from  South-West  Africa, 
have  availed  themselves  of  these  opportunities. 
The  number  may  be  small  but  the  impact  will 
be  great,  and  both,  I  hope,  will  grow. 

These  are  constructive  approaches  that  I  be- 
lieve will  also  contribute  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  struggle  before  us  will  not 
be  over  tomorrow.     Would  that  it  were. 

It  could  if  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
but  heeded  the  universal  conscience  of  humanity. 
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It  could  if  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
put  into  immediate  practice  article  55  of  the 
charter,  which,  as  we  know,  calls  for  "universal 
respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
l  met  ion  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion." 

In  a  few  days  we  will  celebrate  the  15th  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  I  appeal  to  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  to  join  with  us 
in  upholding  the  principles  espoused  in  that 
noble  document  and  to  abandon  forever  its  pol- 
icy of  discrimination  between  men  because  of 
the  color  of  their  skin. 

Until  it  does,  it  must  accept  the  consequences 
of  an  aroused  world  arrayed  against  it. 

President  Kennedy  once  asked :  ".  .  .  is  not 
peace,  in  the  last  analysis,  basically  a  matter  of 
human  rights?"  6 

The  answer  we  give  here  is  yes,  and  by  our 
action  in  this  Council  we  shall  get  on  wTith  our 
work  of  protecting  and  advancing  both.  For  all 
these  reasons  the  United  States  will  vote  for  the 
draft  resolution  now  before  this  Council. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION7 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  race  conflict  in  South  Africa 
resulting  from  the  policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 

Recalling  previous  resolutions  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  of  the  General  Assembly  which  have  dealt 
with  the  racial  policies  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  and  in  particular  the  Secur- 
ity Council  resolution  S/5386  of  7  August  1963, 

Having  considered  the  Secretary-General's  reports 
contained  in  S/5438  and  Addenda, 

Deploring  the  refusal  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  as  confirmed  in  the  reply 
of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  to  the  Secretary-General  received  on  11 
October  1963,  to  comply  with  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion S/5386  of  7  August  1963,  and  to  accept  the  re- 
peated recommendations  of  other  United  Nations 
organs, 

Noting  with  appreciation  the  replies  to  the  Secretary- 
General's  communication  to  the  Member  States  on  the 
action  taken  and  proposed  to  be  taken  by  their  Govern- 
ments  in   the   context  of  that  resolution's  operative 


'  Bulletin  of  July  1, 1963,  p.  2. 

'U.N.  doc.  S/5471   (S/5469)  ;  adopted  unanimously 
on  Dec.  4  by  the  Security  Council. 


paragraph  8,  and  hoping  that  all  the  Member  states 
as  soon  as  possible  will  inform  the  Secretary-General 
about,  their  willingness  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
that  paragraph, 

Taking  note  .it"  the  reports  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  contained  in  document 
A  r,l97, 

Noting  with  deep  satisfaction  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  the  resolution  A/RES/1881  (XVIII)  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  11  October  1963, 

Taking  into  account  the  serious  concern  of  the  Mem- 
ber States  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  apartheid  as 
expressed  in  the  general  debate  in  the  General  As- 
sembly as  well  as  in  the  discussions  in  the  Special 
Political  Committee, 

Being  strengthened  in  its  conviction  that  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Africa  is  seriously  disturbing  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  and  strongly  deprecating 
the  policies  of  the  Government  of  South  Africa  in  its 
perpetuation  of  racial  discrimination  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  contained  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  with  its  obligations  as  a 
Member  State  of  the  United  Nations, 

Recognizing  the  need  to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
regard  to  basic  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all  individuals  within  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language  or  religion, 

Expressing  the  firm  conviction  that  the  policies  of 
apartheid  and  racial  discrimination  as  practised  by 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  are 
abhorrent  to  the  conscience  of  mankind  and  that  there- 
fore a  positive  alternative  to  these  policies  must  be 
found  through  peaceful  means, 

1.  Appeals  to  all  States  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Security  Council  resolution  S/5386  of  7  Au- 
gust 1963 ; 

2.  Urgently  requests  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  to  cease  forthwith  its  continued  im- 
position of  discriminatory  and  repressive  measures 
which  are  contrary  to  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  Charter  and  which  are  in  violation  of  its  obliga- 
tions as  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights ; 

3.  Condemns  the  non-compliance  by  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  with  the  appeals  con- 
tained in  the  above-mentioned  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  Security  Council ; 

4.  Again  calls  upon  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
to  liberate  all  persons  imprisoned,  interned  or  sub- 
jected to  other  restrictions  for  having  opposed  the 
policy  of  apartheid; 

5.  Solemnly  calls  upon  all  States  to  cease  forthwith 
the  sale  and  shipment  of  equipment  and  materials  for 
the  manufacture  and  maintenance  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition in  South  Africa ; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  establish  under 
his  direction  and  reporting  to  him  a  small  group  of 
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recognized  experts  to  examine  methods  of  resolving  the 
present  situation  in  South  Africa  through  full,  peace- 
ful and  orderly  application  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory as  a  whole,  regardless  of  race,  colour  or  creed,  and 
to  consider  what  part  the  United  Nations  might  play 
in  the  achievement  of  that  end  ; 

7.  Invites  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  to  avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of  this  group 
in  order  to  bring  about  such  peaceful  and  orderly  trans- 
formation ; 

8.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  to 
keep  the  situation  under  observation  and  to  report  to 
the  Security  Council  such  new  developments  as  may 
occur,  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  1  June  1964,  on 
the  implementation  of  this  resolution. 


U.S.  Participation  in  Long-Term 
Cotton  Textile  Arrangement 

Statement  by  Stanley  Nehmer 1 

The  period  under  review  by  this  meeting,  the 
12  months  ending  30  September  1963,  has  wit- 
nessed the  beginning  of  a  unique  international 
experiment.  The  joint  venture  of  our  24  gov- 
ernments represents  the  first  multilateral  effort 
of  a  group  of  friendly  nations  to  pursue  policies 
which  will  minimize  injury  to  an  important  sec- 
tor of  our  national  economies  by  avoiding  dis- 
ruptive trade,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  growing  trade  opportunities. 

When  the  Long-Term  Cotton  Textile  Ar- 
rangement was  negotiated  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1962,2  it  was  recognized  by  the  19  govern- 
ments which  drew  up  the  arrangement  that  the 
achievement  of  this  objective  was  essential, 
however  difficult  to  fulfill.  To  provide  for  in- 
creasing trade  in  cotton  textiles  from  the  de- 
veloping   countries    while    avoiding,    in    the 


1  Made  before  the  Cotton  Textiles  Committee  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at  Geneva 
on  Dec.  3.  Mr.  Nehmer  is  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  International  Resources,  Bureau  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs; he  was  U.S.  representative  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  12,  1962,  p.  431. 
The  governments  participating  in  the  Long-Term  Ar- 
rangement are  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Colombia,  Denmark,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, India,  Israel,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  Sweden,  United  Arab  Republic,  United 
Kingdom,  and  United  States. 


interest  of  all,  the  disruption  of  the  markets 
of  the  older  established  cotton  textile  producing 
countries  presented  all  of  us  with  a  complex 
problem  of  mutual  accommodation. 

Yet,  despite  many  problems  and  unforeseen 
difficulties  in  implementing  a  venture  as  unique 
as  the  Long-Term  Arrangement,  we  believe  that 
for  the  United  States  the  first  year's  operations 
have  furthered  the  objectives  of  the  Long-Term 
Arrangement.  The  meeting  this  week  should 
provide  all  of  us  with  a  better  basis  for  apprais- 
ing how  well  the  objectives  have  been  followed 
for  all  countries. 

I  should  like  to  report  on  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Long-Term  Arrangement.  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  what  has  happened  to  cotton  textile  trade 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  market  and 
what  has  happened  to  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  in  the  period  under 
review.  Also  I  should  like  to  mention  some  of 
the  problems  which  the  United  States  has  en- 
countered to  date  in  its  participation  in  the 
Long-Term  Arrangement. 

United  States  Trade  In  Cotton  Textiles 

The  record  of  import  trade  in  cotton  textiles 
into  the  United  States  during  the  first  year  of 
the  Long-Term  Arrangement  indicates  quite 
clearly  that  the  United  States  has  provided 
growing  opportunities  for  the  cotton  textiles 
produced  and  exported  to  our  market  by  the 
developing  countries  in  accordance  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Long-Term  Arrangement.  In- 
deed, I  was  struck  by  the  statement  in  the 
forthcoming  report  of  the  GATT  secretariat  on 
International  Trade  in  1962  that  increases  in 
exports  to  the  United  States  (and  to  a  smaller 
extent  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand)  were  the 
only  bright  spots  in  the  sales  endeavors  of  the 
major  Asian  suppliers  of  cotton  textiles. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  United  States 
entered  the  Long-Term  Arrangement  after 
having  experienced  an  increase  of  37  percent 
in  its  imports  of  cotton  textiles  during  the 
period  of  the  Short-Term  Arrangement3  over 
the  base  period  of  that  arrangement. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Long-Term  Ar- 
rangement, United  States  imports  of  cotton  tex- 


3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  21,  1961.  p.  3:i7. 
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tiles  from  the  developing  countries  continued 
to  rise.  They  reached  a  level  of  718  million 
square  yard  equivalents,  an  increase  of  more 
than  13  percent  from  (lie  level  of  such  imports 
during  the  Short-Term  Arrangement  year  (634 
million  square  yards)  and  58  percent  more  than 
imports  from  the  developing  countries  during 
the  12  months  ending  30  June  1961,  the  base 
year  of  the  Short-Term  Arrangement  (455 
million  square  yards). 

Between  the  base  period  of  the  Short-Term 
Arrangement  and  the  first  year  of  the  Long- 
Term  Arrangement,  developing  countries  ac- 
counted for  85  percent  of  the  increase  in  United 
States  imports  of  cotton  textiles.  In  the 
former  period,  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  the  developing  countries  accounted  for  a 
little  more,  than  half  of  our  total  cotton  textile 
imports;  during  the  first  year  of  the  Long- 
Term  Arrangement  the  developing  countries 
accounted  for  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total. 

These  increases  in  imports,  measured  in 
quantitative  terms,  do  not  tell  the  full  story, 
particularly  for  individual  countries.  Not  only 
have  imports  from  the  developing  countries 
into  the  United  States  increased  on  an  overall 
basis;  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  has 
been  a  decided  trend  from  the  primary  stages 
of  manufacture  to  imports  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  manufacture.  The  implica- 
tions to  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the 
developing  countries  of  a  combination  of  an 
increased  volume  and  an  increased  unit  price 
in  terms  of  square  yard  equivalents  are 
apparent. 

It  is  also  important  to  point  out  that  these 
gains  of  the  developing  countries  were  widely 
distributed  among  the  various  low-income  re- 
gions of  the  world.  For  example,  cotton  textile 
imports  from  India  increased  by  almost  200 
percent  between  the  Short-Term  Arrangement 
year  and  the  first  Long-Term  Arrangement 
year.  Those  from  Pakistan  by  280  percent; 
from  the  United  Arab  Republic,  45  percent : 
from  Spain,  60  percent;  from  Jamaica,  50  per- 
cent. Imports  from  these  important  suppliers 
increased  in  the  aggregate  from  91  to  194  mil- 
lion square  yards.  If  imports  from  a  few  ma- 
jor suppliers  among  the  developing  countries 
did  not  show  gains  during  the  first  Long-Term 
Arrangement  year  over  the  preceding  12-month 


period,  all  of  these  countries  had  previously 
registered  impressive  increases  during  the 
Short-Term  Arrangement  year  aud  still  hail 
substantially  higher  levels  during  the  first 
Long-Term  Arrangement  year  than  they  had 
during  the  base  period  of  the  Short-Term 
Arrangement. 

Taking  cotton  textile  imports  from  the  de- 
veloping and  the  industrialized  countries  to- 
gether, we  find  that  total  imports  into  t he- 
United  States  amounted  to  1,123  million  square 
yards  during  the  first  year  of  the  Long-Term 
Arrangement  compared  to  1,113  million  square 
yards  during  the  Short-Term  Arrangement  and 
813  million  square  yards  during  the  base  period 
of  the  Short-Term  Arrangement,  an  increase 
of  300  million  square  yards. 

At  the  same  time  United  States  exports  of 
cotton  textiles  declined  by  10  percent  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Long-Term  Arrangement  and 
reached  the  lowest  level  since  1940. 

While  there  has  been  an  increase  in  total 
United  States  cotton  textile  imports,  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  imports  from  the  industrial- 
ized countries.  As  a  result  of  market  influences 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  restraints  under 
article  3,  United  States  imports  from  these 
countries  declined  by  16  percent  between  the 
Short-Term  Arrangement  and  the  first  Long- 
Term  Arrangement  year. 

Furthermore,  the  total  figures  I  have  given 
you  do  not  show  the  substantial  increases  in 
imports  of  certain  categories  or  products. 
There  were  17  such  categories  or  products 
where  imports  increased  by  15  percent  or  more. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  Long-Term  Ar- 
rangement, imports  of  these  categories  in- 
creased by  some  100  million  square  yards  equiv- 
alents, a  rise  of  one-third  in  the  import  pattern 
for  these  categories. 

Condition  of  U.S.  Cotton  Textile  Industry 

The  rising  level  of  cotton  textile  imports  into 
the  United  States  from  the  developing  countries 
has  represented  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  strengthening  of  trade  relations  with  these 
countries  and  to  the  expansion  of  needed  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  of  the  low-income  re- 
gions of  the  world.  However,  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  if  I  did  not  point  out  that  this 
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has  not  been  without  cost  to  the  United  States 
economy.  Let  me  detail  some  of  the  elements 
of  this  cost. 

First,  mill  consumption  of  raw  cotton — the 
best  measures  of  cotton  textile  mill  activity — 
declined  by  6  percent  during  the  12  months  end- 
ing July  1963. 

Second,  total  domestic  consumption  of  cotton 
textiles  has  continued  to  stagnate  and  has  actu- 
ally tended  to  decline  during  the  first  Long- 
Term  Arrangement  year. 

Third,  the  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  con- 
sumption of  cotton  textiles  continued  to  rise 
during  the  first  Long-Term  Arrangement  year, 
reaching  7.6  percent  for  this  period.  This  com- 
pared with  6.6  percent  during  the  Short-Term 
Arrangement,  5.2  percent  during  the  base  period 
of  the  Short-Term  Arrangement,  and  3  percent 
in  1958. 

While  we  recognize  that  some  other  countries 
import  a  larger  portion  of  their  total  consump- 
tion, these  countries  either  did  not  have  estab- 
lished domestic  industries  capable  of  providing 
all  their  needs  or  arrived  at  their  higher  import 
ratio  over  a  long  period  of  time,  in  some  cases 
resulting  from  special  trade  and  political  ties 
with  the  exporting  countries  involved.  Not 
only  is  competition  felt  directly  by  the  mill 
sector,  but  the  important  garment  sector  is  suf- 
fering as  well. 

Fourth,  the  changing  pattern  of  imports  to 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  manufacture  has 
compounded  the  adverse  effect  of  a  rising  im- 
port level  on  production  and  employment. 

Fifth,  the  United  States,  which  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  net  exporter  of  cotton  textiles, 
has  now  clearly  become  a  net  importer.  Since 
1962  the  gap  between  rising  imports  and  de- 
clining exports  of  cotton  textiles  has  been 
widening  rapidly.  The  ability  of  the  United 
States  cotton  textile  industry  to  export  has  been 
increasingly  inhibited  by  restrictions  on  imports 
and  increased  tariff  protection  imposed  in 
various  other  markets. 

Sixth,  the  textile  industry  is  the  largest  em- 
ployer of  labor  in  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  during  the  first  9  months  of  1963 
the  number  of  unemployed  in  this  industry  rep- 
resented 9.5  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  ap- 
parel and  6.9  percent  in  textile  mill  products, 


levels  strikingly  higher  than  the  high  overall 
national  unemployment  rate  of  5.7  percent. 
Moreover,  because  textile  mills  in  many  small 
towns  in  the  northeastern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  United  States  represent  the  only  source  of 
factory  employment  in  the  community,  the  de- 
cline of  this  industry  has  had  particularly 
severe  social  and  economic  effects. 

To  conclude  this  brief  statement  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  United  States  cotton  textile  indus- 
try, it  is  important  to  note  that  domestic  mills 
have  continued  to  operate  under  the  so-called 
two-price  cotton  system,  which  forces  them  to 
pay  a  substantially  higher  price  for  raw  cotton 
than  foreign  mills  pay  for  the  same  cotton. 
This  is  a  domestic  problem  which  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  United  States  Congress. 

Requests  for  Export  Restraint  Under  Article  3 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  some  partici- 
pating countries  in  the  Long-Term  Arrange- 
ment that  the  United  States  has  resorted  to  arti- 
cle 3  4  more  often  than  was  envisaged  when  the 
arrangement  was  negotiated  almost  2  years  ago. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  the  Committee's  re- 
view of  the  first  year  of  the  Long-Term  Ar- 
rangement to  examine  the  situation  fully  and 
to  ascertain  all  of  the  facts. 

At  the  present  time  only  five  countries  which 
are  participants  in  the  Long-Term  Arrange- 
ment are  restraining  their  exports  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  a  request 
from  my  Government  under  article  3.  In  the 
case  of  four  of  these  countries,  an  average  of 
only  three  products  or  categories  are  under  re- 
straint. In  the  other  case,  a  country  which  is 
the  third  largest  supplier  of  cotton  textiles  to 
the  United  States  market,  the  number  of  prod- 
ucts or  categories  under  restraint  is  more  ex- 
tensive. 

In  taking  action  to  request  restraint  from  an 
exporting  country,  the  United  States  has  acted 
consistently  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
Long-Term  Arrangement.  "We  have  invoked 
our  rights  under  article  3  only  to  insure  an 
orderly  development,  of  trade  where  there  has 
been  disruption  or  a  threat  of  disruption  to  a 


'  For  text,  see  ibid..  Mar.  12,  11M12,  p.  431. 
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particular  segment  of  the  United  States  cotton 
textile  market. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  United 
States  market  is  an  open,  highly  competitive 
market.  Imports  are  subject  only  to  duties. 
The  United  States  does  not  follow  the  practice 
of  some  other  governments  of  imposing  quanti- 
tative restrictions  on  imports  or  prohibitive 
import  duties,  nor  is  the  American  textile 
industry  permitted  by  our  domestic  antitrust 
legislation  to  enter  into  industry-to-industry 
agreements  which  have  in  some  countries  taken 
the  place  of  either  quantitative  restrictions  or 
resort  to  article  3. 

In  requesting  restraints  under  article  3,  the 
United  States  Government  has  been  careful  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  exporting  countries  and 
to  proceed  in  an  equitable  manner  toward  all 
supplying  countries,  whether  or  not  these  coun- 
tries were  participants  in  the  Long-Term  Ar- 
rangement. Restraints  have  often  exceeded 
the  levels  applicable  under  the  formula  of  annex 
B.5  No  country  is  denied  some  access  to  the 
United  States  market  in  a  cotton  textile  product 
merely  because  the  absence  of  a  previous  history 
could  result  in  a  zero  level  of  restraint  under  the 
formula  of  the  Long-Term  Arrangement. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year  has  been  that  when  a  request  for 
restraint  is  made  to  a  major  supplier  in  a  par- 
ticular product,  our  importers,  in  an  effort  to 
find  alternative  sources  of  supply,  have  gen- 
erally responded  by  contracting  for  supplies  in 
countries  which  had  not  previously  been  sig- 
nificant sources  of  imports  into  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  initial  restraint  request  soon 
engenders  additional  requests  to  other  supply- 
ing countries  in  order  to  avoid  the  circumven- 
tion of  the  original  request  and  to  insure  equity 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ar- 
rangement. Indeed,  at  the  present  time  cotton 
textile  exports  from  10  nonparticipants  are 
subject  to  restraint  under  articles  3  and  6(c). 

During  the  course  of  the  negotiation  of  the 
Long-Term  Arrangement,  W.  Willard  Wirtz, 
now  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  United  States 
and  spokesman  for  our  delegation  at  the  time, 
said  the  following: 


6  For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  434. 


The  United  States  (iovermm-nt  regards  a  lung-term 
world  Cotton  Textile  Agreement  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  expansion  of  world  trade  in  cotton  textiles  by 
making  it  possible  in  the  course  of  expansion  to  safe- 
guard the  legitimate  Interests  of  domestic  producers 
in  importing  countries. 

He  also  pointed  out : 

No  one  will  disregard  the  inevitability  of  strong 
domestic  pressures  being  exerted  on  the  governments 
of  importing  countries  to  treat  the  base  period  import 
levels  referred  to  in  the  agreement  as  the  measure  of 
market  disruption.  .  .  .  Surely  none  can  have  any 
doubt  that  when  imports  of  a  category  of  textiles  ap- 
proach the  base  period  figure  there  will  be  close  con- 
sideration given  the  question  of  whether  a  situation 
of  market  disruption  exists  or  is  developing.  We  say 
advisedly  that  we  will  propose  to  initiate  proceedings 
under  this  Agreement  when  but  only  when  market 
disruption  occurs  or  is  imminently  threatened. 

We  have  done  just  that.  Every  restraint  re- 
quest under  article  3  has  taken  full  account  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Long-Term  Arrangement 
and  the  commitment  made  bj'  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  United  States  has  also  been  mindful  of 
the  provisions  in  paragraph  6  of  article  3,  which 
calls  for  the  relaxation  and  elimination  of  re- 
straints as  soon  as  practicable.  The  United 
States  has,  in  fact,  kept  existing  article  3  re- 
straints under  review  and  has  dropped  several 
categories  of  products  from  restraint  either 
during  the  initial  12-month  period  of  restraint 
or  at  the  conclusion  of  such  period. 

Often  bilateral  agreements  are  used  by  gov- 
ernments to  intensify  restrictions  on  trade.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  United  States  has,  in  a 
number  of  important  cases,  moved  from  article 
3  to  article  4  of  the  Long-Term  Arrangement. 
This  has  been  done  in  an  effort  not  to  make  more 
restrictive  article  3  restraints  but  rather  to  lib- 
eralize such  restraints.  Such  agreements  have 
thus  far  been  completed  with  Hong  Kong, 
Japan,  the  Republic  of  China,  Jamaica,  Spain, 
Israel,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Other 
agreements  are  now  under  discussion  with  sev- 
eral other  important  suppliers.  These  bilateral 
arrangements  under  article  4  provide  assurance 
to  the  exporting  countries  as  to  the  future  level 
and  pattern  of  trade  at  the  same  time  that 
growth  and  flexibility  are  provided  for  the  ex- 
porting country's  cotton  textile  shipments  to 
the  United  States. 
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Obligation  of  Exporters 

In  talking  about  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  during  the  first  year  of  the  Long-Term 
Arrangement,  I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  com- 
ment on  the  position  of  exporting  countries  in 
their  relations  with  the  United  States  under  the 
Long-Term  Arrangement  during  this  period. 
The  Long-Term  Arrangement  is  not  a  one-way 
street.  The  arrangement,  imposes  reciprocal 
obligations  on  both  the  importing  and  the  ex- 
porting countries.  In  the  case  of  the  exporting 
countries  the  Long-Term  Arrangement  clearly 
imposes  an  obligation  to  cooperate  with  the  im- 
porting countries  in  maintaining  orderly  mar- 
keting patterns.  The  preamble  of  the  Long- 
Term  Arrangement  states  that  the  development 
of  the  trade  of  exporting  countries  should 
proceed  "in  a  reasonable  and  orderly  manner  so 
as  to  avoid  disruptive  effects  in  individual 
markets  and  on  individual  lines  of  production 
in  both  importing  and  exporting  countries." 
Conversations  which  have  taken  place  between 
representatives  of  my  Government  and  those  of 
the  governments  of  exporting  countries  have 
shown  that  several  of  the  latter  have  not  given 
sufficient  regard  to  the  obligation  to  avoid  undue 
concentration  of  exports,  either  within  a  par- 
ticular period  of  time  or  within  a  given  product. 

This  is  evident  by  the  concentration  of  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  in  particular 
products.  Imports  of  only  four  categories  ac- 
counted for  40  percent  of  total  cotton  textile 
imports  during  the  first  year  of  the  Long-Term 
Arrangement. 

There  also  have  been  difficulties  with  certain 
exporting  countries  over  the  obligations  im- 
plicit in  the  procedures  of  article  3.  The  60- 
day  period  of  consultation  is  not  a  period  for 
exports  to  be  maximized,  nor  does  the  60-day 
consultation  period  mean  that  an  exporting 
country  should  wait  until  the  last  Meek  of  the 
period  before  responding  to  a  request  for  re- 
straint or  beginning  serious  consultation. 

In  some  cases  we  understand  that  genuine 
problems  have  made  it  difficult  for  exporting 
countries  to  cooperate.  Legal  authority  to  con- 
trol exports  may  not  exist  initially.  Means  of 
communication  with  the  industry  and  with  ex- 
porters may  be  imperfect.  In  some  cases 
American  importers  have  no  doubt  contributed 


to  the  problem.  Whatever  the  reason — and 
there  are  many  others — it  has  frequently  been 
our  experience  that  during  the  60-day  consul- 
tation period  shipments  have  continued  un- 
abated and  often  have  even  increased  substan- 
tially. 

Difficulties  have  also  been  encountered  by  us 
in  administering  the  exemption  in  the  arrange- 
ment for  handloom  fabrics  of  the  cottage  indus- 
try. It  was  agreed  during  the  negotiation  of 
this  exemption  in  the  Long-Term  Arrangement 
that  a  certification  procedure  would  be  used  to 
exempt  handloom  fabrics  from  the  provisions 
of  the  arrangement.  Some  exporting  countries, 
however,  have  encountered  difficulties  in  estab- 
lishing the  procedures  that  would  insure  the 
proper  certification  of  shipments,  and  there 
have  been  lengthy  delays  in  working  out  an 
effective  system. 

Position  of  Other  Importing  Countries 

One  of  the  key  elements  in  the  concept  of  the 
Long-Term  Arrangement  is  that  a  country  such 
as  the  United  States,  which  has  an  unrestricted 
market,  should  not  alone  be  the  recipient  of 
growing  exports  of  cotton  textiles  from  the  de- 
veloping countries.  The  Long-Term  Arrange- 
ment very  clearly  provides  for  the  sharing 
among  the  industrialized  countries  of  their  col- 
lective responsibility  to  provide  growing  op- 
portunities for  the  cotton  textile  exports  of  the 
developing  countries.  It  is  understood  in  the 
Long-Term  Arrangement  that  countries  whose 
markets  were  largely  closed  to  low-cost  imports 
of  cotton  textiles  should  reduce  their  restric- 
tions over  a  period  of  time. 

Secretary  Wirtz,  in  the  same  speech  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  said : 

A  constructive  long-term  multilateral  arrangement 
must,  as  a  matter  not  only  of  equity  but  of  practicality, 
reflect  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  all  importing  coun- 
tries to  share  proportionately  in  absorbing  cotton  tex- 
tile exports  of  the  less-developed  countries. 

The  United  States  delegation  will  be  most 
interested  in  hearing  at  this  meeting  what  steps 
other  industrialized  countries  have  taken  to 
open  their  doors  to  the  cotton  textiles  produced 
in  the  developing  countries.  To  what  extent 
has  their  ratio  of  imports  from  the  developing 
countries  to  consumption  increased  during  the 
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course  of  the  Short-Term  and  the  first  year  of 
the  Long-Term  Arrangements?  Furthermore, 
we  would  be  interested  in  hearing  whether  the 

controls  on  imports  which  still  exist  in  these 
industrialized  countries  have  been  implemented 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  all  developing  countries. 

Conclusion 

These  are  the  facts— the  record  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  first  year  of  the  Long- 
Term  Arrangement.  During  the  year  we  and 
you  have  had  many  problems  which  quite  natur- 
ally were  to  be  expected  under  a  new  program 
such  as  the  Long-Term  Arrangement.  This  ex- 
perience should  be  useful  in  the  years  ahead, 
and  we  confidently  look  forward  to  a  satisfac- 
tory second  Long-Term  Arrangement  year. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  meaningful 
contribution  to  the  expansion  of  trade  through 
the  Long-Term  Arrangement.  Progress  has 
been  made  in  meeting  our  common  goals,  and 
we  expect  that  this  will  continue  in  the  future. 


Trade  Development  and  Trade  Policy 

Statement  by  Samuel  Z.  Westerfeld,  Jr.1 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  at  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  Trade  Committee  and  to  observe  the 
progress  made  in  the  work  of  the  committee 
during  its  short  life. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  my  current 
duties  relate  directly  to  the  work  of  the  regional 
commissions  of  the  United  Nations.  I  can  thus 
pursue  my  longtime  interest  in  the  development 
of  Africa.  As  dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  at  Atlanta  University  I  visited 
most  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  Africa, 
seeking  candidates  for  fellowships  at  my  univer- 
sity in  the  field  of  government  and  business 
administration. 

Over  the  last  3  years  the  university  has  pro- 
vided fellowships  to  some  15  young  men  and,  I 


'  .Made  on  Nov.  21  before  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Trade  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa, 
which  met  at  Niamey,  Niger,  Nov.  20-2S.  Mr.  Wester- 
field,  who  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs,  was  head  of  the  U.S.  observer  delegation. 


know,  hopes  to  find  the  means  for  continuing 
and  expanding  this  program.  A  number  of 
these  young  men   have   now    returned   and   are 

contributing  to  the  growth  and  developmenl  of 

their  countries  through  their  work  in  key  gov- 
ernmental agencies  or  in  private  industry. 

In  studying  the  excellent  documentation  pre- 
pared by  the  secretariat  for  this  meeting,  I  was 
impressed  by  the  truth  of  the  statement  in  one 
paper  that  "There  is  always  a  great  danger  in 
generalizations,  and  particularly  so  in  Africa." 
Although  almost  all  of  the  countries  of  this  vast 
continent  are  in  the  early  stages  of  development 
relative  to  the  industrialized  countries,  there  are 
very  great  differences  between  the  most  and  the 
least  developed.  Although  the  broad  goals  are 
the  same,  the  immediate  steps  toward  the  goals 
will  be  very  different. 

The  documentation  shows,  for  instance,  that 
although  the  exports  of  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  region  consist  predominantly  of  primary 
commodities,  so  does  a  large  portion  of  imports. 
Some  countries  are  beginning  to  export  proc- 
essed goods  and  light  manufactures.  The 
vagaries  of  the  weather  and  plant  disease  may 
mean  that  the  trade  of  one  coffee  producing 
country  declines  and  another  expands.  The 
same  seems  true  of  cotton.  A  few  fortunate 
countries  are  developing  their  petroleum  re- 
sources. Mining  products  are  becoming  of  in- 
creasing importance  in  the  export  trade  of 
others. 

This  diversity  is  well  presented  in  the  docu- 
mentation before  us  and  tends  to  make  our  dis- 
cussions more  meaningful  as  we  discuss  broad 
trade  issues.   It  brings  us  down  to  earth. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  great 
stirring  of  interest  and  concern  about  the  trade 
situation  of  the  developing  countries.  The 
world  community  in  designating  the  sixties  as 
the  Development.  Decade  has  released  forces  that 
will  not  be  denied.  There  will  be  disappoint- 
ments. The  process  of  development  is  compli- 
cated and  hard  to  accelerate,  but  progress  is 
being  made. 

The  urgency  of  the  need  of  the  developing 
countries  to  expand  their  export  earnings  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  past  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized. There  is  a  growing  determination  to  do 
something  about  it.    A  many-pronged  attack  on 
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this  problem — both  internationally  and  within 
each  developing  country — offers  hope  for  the 
future. 

My  Government  believes  that  an  immediate 
task  is  to  open  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
developing  countries  in  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries as  fully  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We 
generally  support,  the  program  of  action  spon- 
sored by  the  developing  countries  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  This  pro- 
gram calls  for  a  standstill  on  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  now  applied  to  key  products  of 
the  developing  countries  and  for  the  progressive 
reduction  or  elimination  of  existing  barriers 
over  a  1-  to  3-year  period. 

We  support  efforts  to  improve  conditions  in 
individual  commodity  markets  through  com- 
modity agreements,  study  groups,  or  other 
forms  of  international  cooperation.  Where 
prices  are  too  low,  efforts  must  be  made  to  bring 
supply  into  better  balance  with  demand 
through  reductions  of  obstacles  to  consumption 
and  through  production  controls.  We  believe 
that  this  is  the  way  in  which  commodity  prices 
can  be  improved  on  a  sound  and  lasting  basis. 

We  are  taking  many  steps  to  increase  the  rate 
of  growth  of  our  economy.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause a  more  rapid  growth  rate  will  automati- 
cally result  in  an  expansion  of  imports  and  also 
make  the  adjustment  to  imports  stimulated  by 
tariff  reductions  much  easier. 

Our  Trade  Expansion  Act  recognizes  that 
the  increase  in  imports  that  can  be  expected  if 
there  are  substantial  tariff  reductions  may 
threaten  or  cause  serious  injury  to  domestic 
interests  and  provides  for  assistance  to  firms  or 
workers  in  such  an  eventuality.  The  purpose 
of  such  assistance  is  to  enable  the  firm  to  mod- 
ernize its  plant,  to  move  into  other  products,  to 
become  viable.  For  workers,  the  assistance 
would  be  designed  to  maintain  income  while  be- 
ing retrained  or  aided  in  finding  other  work. 

Prospects  in  1964 

19G4  will  be  a  year  of  trade  meetings.  The 
most  comprehensive  trade  negotiations  ever 
undertaken  are  scheduled  to  start  on  May  4 
under  the  auspices  of  the  GATT.  If  these  ne- 
gotiations are  as  successful  as  my  Government 
wants  them  to  be,  they  will  result  in  substantial 


reductions  in  existing  barriers  to  all  trade,  in- 
cluding the  export  products  of  the  developing 
countries. 

The  negotiating  plans  adopted  by  the  GATT 
ministers  last  May  2  call  for  across-the-board 
cuts  in  tariffs  affecting  the  full  tariff  schedules 
of  the  major  trading  countries,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  exceptions.  The  United  States  hopes 
this  across-the-board  reduction  will  approach 
50  percent.  The  negotiations  will  deal  with 
nontariff  barriers  to  trade  as  well  as  with  tar- 
iffs. Acceptable  conditions  of  access  to  world 
markets  for  agricultural  products  is  another 
goal  of  the  negotiations. 

The  across-the-board  plan  for  the  tariff  re- 
ductions will  in  itself  result  in  more  benefits  to 
the  trade  of  the  developing  countries  than  was 
true  of  the  old  system  of  item-by-item  bargain- 
ing. In  addition,  the  GATT  ministers  agreed 
that  special  attention  would  be  given  to  reduc- 
ing barriers  to  the  trade  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Reciprocity  in  tariff  reductions  from 
these  countries  will  not  be  required.  Due  to 
the  widespread  application  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  principle,  the  benefits  of  the 
tariff  reductions  will  be  extended  to  many  non- 
GATT  countries. 

Most  of  the  countries  represented  here  are 
contracting  parties  to  the  GATT  or  otherwise 
associated  with  it.  I  urge  that  you  participate 
as  fully  as  possible  in  the  planning  for  the 
negotiations  and  in  the  negotiations  themselves, 
under  the  special  procedures  to  be  worked  out. 
Although  the  full  effect  of  the  results  of  these 
negotiations  will  not  be  realized  for  several 
years,  the  substantial  reduction  of  tariffs  over 
the  whole  range  of  commodities  entering  into 
international  trade  will  open  the  markets  of 
the  developed  countries  to  present  and  future 
manufactures  and  semimanufactured  products 
for  the  developing  countries.  In  many  in- 
stances tariff  reductions  may  be  significant  for 
trade  in  primary  products.  Although  the  in- 
tent of  the  negotiators  will  be  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  tariffs  and  trade  barriers  affect- 
ing the  exports  of  the  developing  countries, 
that  intent  will  be  reinforced  by  your  partici- 
pation in  the  negotiations. 

The  other  important  trade  meeting  scheduled 


1  Rui.i.ctin  of  June  24, 1963,  p.  990. 
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for  1964  will  be  considered  here — the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment.3 It  offers  us  all  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering together  ways  in  which  the  export 
earnings  of  the  developing  countries  may  be 
expanded  and  protected  against,  sudden,  sharp 
fluctuations,  and  the  steps  needed  to  be  taken 
by  each  country — whether  developed  or  less 
developed — toward  this  goal. 

My  Government  has  participated  in  the  two 
meetings  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  and  is 
giving  concentrated  and  sympathetic  attention 
to  the  problems  that  will  come  before  the  con- 
ference. We  are  testing  as  objectively  as  pos- 
sible the  many  suggestions  that  have  been  put 
forward  as  ways  to  expand  the  export  earnings 
of  the  developing  countries. 

It  is  our  hope  that  all  countries  will  review 
the  documentation  prepared  by  the  United  Na- 
tions secretariat  and  the  special  staff  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Raul  Prebisch,  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  in  the 
light  of  their  own  problems;  that  they  will 
come  to  the  conference  prepared  to  judge  the 
various  recommendations  that  will  be  made 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  effect,  both  im- 
mediate and  longrun,  on  their  own  trade  and 
development  interests.  Only  by  such  hard- 
headed  tests  can  we  hope  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
that  are  sound  and  in  the  interests  of  all. 

Review  of  Actions  Being  Taken 

But  19G3  has  not  been  a  year  of  inaction,  or 
simply  of  preparation  for  1964.  The  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  is  provisionally  in 
effect.4 

The  Coffee  Agreement  was  not  an  easy  one  to 
negotiate,  as  the  representatives  of  coffee  pro- 
ducing countries  among  you  well  know.  It  is 
not  easy  to  administer,  as  shown  in  the  meetings 
of  the  International  Coffee  Council.  For  our 
part,  we  believe  it  is  in  the  long-term  interests 
both  of  the  coffee  producing  and  consuming 
countries  and  that,  with  determination  to  make 
it.  work,  it  icill  work. 

The  United  States  had  hoped  that  an  agree- 


*  For  an  article  by  Isaiah  Frank,  see  ibid.,  July  29, 
1903,  p.  173. 

'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  July  15,  19G3,  p.  109. 


ment  could  be  negotiated  for  cocoa.  As  you 
know,  consumers  and  producers  could  not,  how- 
ever, agree  on  price,  and  negotiations  have  been 
temporarily  suspended.  Fortunately  the  cur- 
rent cocoa  year  is  a  good  one  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  need  for  an  agreement  at  this  time  to 
protect  producers  against  a  price  decline.  We 
hope  that  the  conference  may  be  reconvened  at 
an  early  date  and  that  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  price  issue  can  be  worked  out  and  other 
negotiating  problems  resolved  so  that  an  agree- 
ment may  enter  into  force  next  year.  We  ap- 
preciate the  desire  of  producing  countries  for 
the  best  possible  prices.  They  must  bear  in 
mind,  however,  the  consequences  of  forcing  up 
prices  above  the  levels  dictated  by  market  re- 
alities: Such  prices  discourage  consumption  at 
the  same  time  that  they  stimulate  production 
and  thus  create  conditions  that  make  long-term 
maintenance  of  the  prices  well-nigh  impossible. 

International  consultation  and  study  regard- 
ing the  problems  of  other  commodities  impor- 
tant to  the  African  area  are  under  way  or 
planned,  e.g.,  bananas,  hard  fibers. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  established  a  new  compensatory  fi- 
nancing facility  to  give  more  ready  assistance 
to  members  experiencing  temporary  shortfalls 
in  export  earnings.  Two  countries  to  date  have 
drawn  on  the  facility— Brazil  and  the  U.A.R. 
We  believe  that,  as  policies  are  perfected  with 
experience  in  the  use  of  the  facility,  it  will  prove 
an  adequate  mechanism  for  tiding  countries 
over  short-term  losses  in  commodity  trade.  We 
shall  continue  to  work  for  an  imaginative  and 
liberal  use  of  the  facility. 

The  GATT  is  not  only  involved  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  1964  round  of  trade  negotiations 
but  is  expanding  its  work  on  behalf  of  the  trade 
of  the  developing  countries. 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  gratification  to  my  coun- 
try that  there  are  now  58  countries  full  partici- 
pants in  the  GATT,  a  majority  of  which  are  de- 
veloping countries.  Seventy-five  countries  all 
told  attend  GATT  meetings  or  are  associated  in 
some  way  with  it. 

The  Action  Committee  authorized  by  the 
ministers  last  spring  is  at  work.  A  working 
party  set  up  to  consider  the  granting  of  pref- 
erences on  selected  products  exported  by  the 
developing  countries  is  studying  the  technical 
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aspects  of  two  possible  measures :  the  granting 
of  preferences  by  industrialized  countries  to  less 
developed  countries  as  a  whole,  and  the  grant- 
ing of  preferences  on  selected  products  by  the 
less  developed  countries  to  all  other  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

In  GATT  Committee  III,  plans  for  a  series 
of  studies  of  the  trade  and  aid  relationships  in 
individual  developing  countries  are  being 
drawn  up.  Such  studies  will  be  made  in  collab- 
oration with  other  interested  international 
agencies  and  particularly  the  lending  agencies. 
These  studies  will  analyze  the  expert  potential 
and  market  prospects  of  each  country  and  re- 
lated matters.  The  results  should  be  of  great 
assistance  in  the  development  planning  of  these 
countries. 

The  rules  and  procedures  of  the  GATT  are 
being  reviewed  to  determine  what  changes  may 
be  required  to  make  the  GATT  a  more  effective 
instrument  for  promoting  the  trade  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  The  GATT  has  special 
rules  on  the  import  side  for  countries  in  an 
early  stage  of  development.  Its  extensive  work 
on  the  export  side  in  recent  years  has  not  been 
linked  to  any  provisions  of  the  agreement.  It 
is  the  intention  to  correct  this  and  other  possible 
deficiencies  in  GATT's  legal  and  institutional 
framework  for  helping  the  less  developed 
countries. 

As  the  report  of  the  secretariat  on  "The  "Work 
of  Other  Regional  Commissions  in  the  Field  of 
Trade"  shows,  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  is 
going  forward  in  all  of  the  regional  commis- 
sions. There  is  a  high  degree  of  similarity  in 
the  work  of  the  regional  commissions  for  Latin 
America,  the  Far  East,  and  Africa.  The  search 
for  ways  to  expand  the  domestic  market 
through  regional  trade  groupings  is  a  common 
characteristic.  Related  to  this,  but  with  a 
different  emphasis  and  purpose,  is  exploration 
of  ways  and  means  of  expanding  trade  among 
the  countries  of  the  region.  There  is  increas- 
ing recognition  of  the  need  to  mount  selling 
programs  for  the  products  of  these  countries 
which  should  find  a  market  in  other  countries. 
Trade  fairs  are  increasing  in  number  and  sig- 
nificance. The  United  States  participates  in 
these  to  the  extent  its  resources  permit.  Mar- 
ket analysis,  packaging,  product  standardiza- 
tion, quality  control  are  all  receiving  attention. 


I  believe  a  great  deal  more  can  and  should  be 
done  in  this  field,  and  my  country  is  presently 
exploring  ways  to  help  in  this  effort. 

In  conclusion  I'm  glad  to  note  that  U.S. 
trade  with  Africa  is  expanding — both  ways. 
Our  trade  with  Africa  in  1962  was  approxi- 
mately $1.7  billion.  True — cocoa,  coffee,  dia- 
monds, and  minerals  constitute  the  bulk  of  our 
imports  from  the  continent,  but  I've  been 
pleased  to  notice  that  your  handicrafts  and  art 
objects  are  appearing  in  many  of  our  stores  and 
command  a  ready  market.  The  fact  that  cer- 
tain manufactures  and  semimanufactures  are 
now  being  produced  and  are  entering  into  ex- 
port trade  encourages  me  to  believe  that  the 
mix  of  your  exports  to  us  will  change. 

U.  S.  investment  in  Africa  quadrupled  dur- 
ing the  1950's,  rising  from  $248  million  in  1950 
to  more  than  $1  billion  in  1961.  Investment 
guaranty  agreements  have  been  negotiated  with 
15  countries.  I  believe  most  American  busi- 
nessmen investing  in  Africa  are  not  only  in- 
terested in  the  opportunities  for  profitable  in- 
vestment but  in  contributing  to  the  development 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  invest.  They  are 
willing  to  assume  their  responsibility  for  assist- 
ing with  nation  building. 

This  committee  has  much  to  do.  It  has  made 
a  most  promising  start.  It  has  a  most  signifi- 
cant role  to  play  in  illuminating  the  trade 
problems  of  this  diverse  continent,  in  stimulat- 
ing common  action  toward  their  solution,  in 
providing  professional  and  technical  assistance 
in  the  mechanics  of  commercial  policy  imple- 
mentation. My  country  not  only  wishes  you 
well  but  recognizes  that  these  problems  are  not 
just  the  problems  of  Africa,  or  of  any  one  re- 
gion or  country,  but  are  ours  too.  We  welcome 
working  with  you  in  this  committee. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Teodoro  Moscoso  as  Special  Adviser  to  Thomas  C. 
Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
Mini  Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  effective  Jnn- 
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uary  3.     (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  3  dated  January  3.) 

Joseph  Palmer  II  to  be  Director  General  of  the 
Foreign  Service.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  C37  dated  December  20.) 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  concerning  customs  facilities  for  touring. 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
September  11, 1957.     TIAS  3879. 

Notification  received-  that  it  considers  itself  bound: 
Jamaica,  November  11, 1963. 

Coffee 

International   coffee   agreement,    1962,    with   annexes. 

Open  for  signature  at  United  Nations  Headquarters, 

New  York,  September  28  through  November  30.  1962. 

Entered  into  force  provisionally  July  1,  1963. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Central  African  Republic, 
December  31,  1963 ;  Denmark,  December  27,  1963 ; 
Ecuador,  December  30,  1963 ;  Madagascar,  Decem- 
ber 26,  1963;  Netherlands,  December  30,  1963; 
New  Zealand,  December  23,  1963;  Nicaragua,  De- 
cember 31,  1963;  Portugal,  December  31,  1963; 
Tinted  States,  December  27,  1963. 

Entered  into  force  definitively:  December  27,  1963. 

Customs 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation 
of  commercial  samples  and  advertising  material. 
Done  at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.  Entered  into 
force  November  20,  1955 ;  for  the  United  States  Oc- 
tober 17,  1957.     TIAS  3920. 

Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  bound: 
Jamaica,  November  11, 1963. 

Trade 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Tokyo  November  12,  1959.  Entered  into  force  May 
21,  1960 ;  for  the  United  States  June  15,  1960.  TIAS 
4408. 
Signature:  Brazil,  November  15,  1963. 

Proces-verbal  extending  and  amending  declaration  on 
provisional  accession  of  Swiss  Confederation  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1958  (TIAS  4461).  Done  at  Geneva  Decem- 
ber 8,  1961.  Entered  into  force  December  31.  1961 ; 
for  the  United  States  January  9,  1962.  TIAS  4957. 
Sir/natures:  Dahomey  ,  November  25,  1963;  Tangan- 
yika, September  30,  1963. 

Proces-verbal  extending  declaration  of  November  12, 
1959,  supra,  on  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia  to 


the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done 
at  Geneva  December  9,  1961.    Entered  Into  force  fox 

the  United  States  January  9,  1962.     TIAS  V.CS. 
si  (/mil  ii  res:   Brazil,   November  15,   1963  ;   Dahomey, 
November  25,  1963. 
Protocol    for    accession    of    Portugal    to    the   General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  anil  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva 
April  6.  1962.     Entered  into  force  Mm-  6,  1962;  for 
the  United  States  July  1,  1902.     TIAS  521V 
Acceptance  deposited:  Pakistan,  October  24,  1963. 
Protocol   to   the   General   Agreement   on    Tariffs   and 
Trade  embodying  results  of  1960-61  tariff  conference. 
Done  at  Geneva  July  10,  1962.     Entered  into  force 
for    the    United    States   December   31,   1962.     TIAS 
5253. 

Signature:  Czechoslovakia,  October  14,  1963. 
Proces-verbal  extending  period  of  validity  of  declara- 
tion on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1960  (TIAS  5184).  Done  at  Geneva  Novem- 
ber 7,  1962.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1963. 
TIAS  5266. 

Signatures:  Dahomey,  November  25,  1963;  Denmark, 
October   10,    1963;    Finland,   November  26,   1963; 
France,    October   7,    1963;    Italy,    September   30, 
1963;  Netherlands,  September  19,  1963;  Norway, 
November  26,  1963 ;  Sweden,  October  31.  1963. 
Declaration   on    provisional   accession   of   the    United 
Arab  Republic  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and   Trade.     Done  at  Geneva   November   13,   1962. 
Entered  into  force  January  9,  1963;  for  the  United 
States  May  3,  1963.     TIAS  5309. 
Signatures:  Brazil,   September  30,  1963:  Dahomey, 
November  25,  1963 ;  Dominican  Republic,  October 
21,  1963 ;  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (subject  to 
ratification),  October  3,  1963;  New  Zealand,  De- 
cember   4,    1963;    Nicaragua,    October    14,    1963: 
Pakistan  and  Peru,  October  24,  1963;  Federation 
of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  September  19,  1963; 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  September  24,  1963 ;  Tunisia, 
October  21,  1963. 
Protocol  for  accession  of  Spain  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  July  1, 
1963.     Entered  into  force  August  29,  1963. 
Signatures:  Brazil,   September  30,  1963;  European 
Economic  Community  and  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland,  September  19,  1963 ;  Tunisia.  Oc- 
tober 21,  1963 ;  Turkey,  November  19, 1963  ;  United 
Arab  Republic,  November  26,  1963 :  United  King- 
dom, September  24.  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  concerning  air  traffic  control.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa  December  20  and  27, 
1963.     Entered  into  force  December  27,  1963. 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  June  27,  1963  (TIAS  5384),  under  title 
III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (68  Stat.  459  ;  72 
Stat.  1791 ;  7  U.S.C.  1902).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  December  9  and  20,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  December  20,  1903. 

Israel 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  December  6,  1962  (TIAS  5220).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  December 
24  and  30,  1963.  Entered  into  force  December  30, 
1963. 
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Mexico 

Convention   for   the   solution   of   the   problem   of   the 
Chamizal.     Signed  at  Mexico  August  29,  19G3. 
Ratification  advised  by   the  Senate:  December  17, 

1903. 
Ratified  by  the  President:  December  20,  1963. 

Agreement  further  extending  the  migrant  labor  agree- 
ment of  August  11,  1951,  as  amended  and  extended. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico,  December 
30,  1962.     Entered  into  force  December  20,  1963. 

Paraguay 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  IV  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (08  Stat.  454;  73  Stat.  610; 
7  U.S.C.  1731-1736),  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed 
at  Asunci6n  September  16,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
September  16,  1963. 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455 ;  7  U.S.C.  1701- 
1709),  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Asunci6n 
November  14,  1963.  Entered  into  force  November 
14,  1963. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  concerning  trade  in  cotton  textiles.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  December  4, 
1963.     Entered  into  force  December  4,  1963. 
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We  must  also  lift  by  legislation  the  bars  of 
discrimination  against  those  who  seek  entry 
into  our  country,  particularly  those  with  much- 
needed  skills  and  those  joining  their  families. 
In  establishing  preferences,  a  nation  which  was 
built  by  the  immigrants  of  all  lands  can  ask 
those  who  now  seek  admission,  "What  can  you 
do  for  our  country?"  But  we  should  not  be 
asking,  "In  what  country  were  you  born  ?"  For 
our  ultimate  goal  is  a  world  without  war,  a 
world  made  safe  for  diversity,  in  which  all  men, 
goods,  and  ideas  can  freely  move  across  every 
border  and  every  boundary.  We  must  advance 
toward  this  goal  in  1964  in  at  least  10  different 
ways,  not  as  partisans  but  as  patriots. 

First,  we  must  maintain — and  our  reduced 
defense  budget  will  maintain— that  margin  of 
military  safety  and  superiority  obtained 
through  3  years  of  steadily  increasing  both  the 

'Delivered  on  Jan.  8  (White  House  press  release; 
as-delivered  text) ;  also  available  as  H.  Doc.  251,  88th 
Oong.,  2d  sess. 


quality  and  the  quantity  of  our  strategic,  our 
conventional,  and  our  antiguerrilla  forces.  In 
1964  we  will  be  better  prepared  than  ever  before 
to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom,  whether  ft  is 
threatened  by  outright  aggression  or  by  the  in- 
filtration practiced  by  those  in  Hanoi  and  Ha- 
vana who  ship  arms  and  men  across  interna- 
tional borders  to  foment  insurrection.  We  must 
continue  to  use  that  strength  as  John  Kennedy 
used  it  in  the  Cuban  crisis  and  for  the  test  ban 
treaty— to  demonstrate  both  the  futility  of  nu- 
clear war  and  the  possibilities  of  lasting  peace. 

Second,  we  must  take  new  steps— and  we  shall 
make  new  proposals— at  Geneva  toward  the 
control  and  the  eventual  abolition  of  arms. 
Even  in  the  absence  of  agreement  we  must  not 
stockpile  arms  beyond  our  needs  or  seek  an  ex- 
cess of  military  power  that  could  be  provocative 
as  well  as  wasteful. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  in  this  fiscal  year  we 
are  cutting  back  our  production  of  enriched 
uranium  by  25  percent.  We  are  shutting  down 
four  plutonium  piles.    We  are  closing  many 
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nonessential  military  installations.  And  it  is 
in  this  spirit  that  we  today  call  on  our  adver- 
saries to  do  the  same. 

Third,  we  must  make  increased  use  of  our 
food  as  an  instrument  of  peace,  making  it  avail- 
able by  sale,  trade,  loan,  or  donation  to  hungry 
people  in  all  nations  which  tell  us  of  their  needs 
and  accept  proper  conditions  of  distribution. 

Fourth,  we  must  assure  our  preeminence  in 
the  peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space,  focusing 
on  an  expedition  to  the  moon  in  this  decade — 
in  cooperation  with  other  powers  if  possible, 
alone  if  necessary. 

Fifth,  we  must  expand  world  trade.  Having 
recognized  in  the  act  of  1962  that  we  must  buy 
as  well  as  sell,  we  now  expect  our  trading  part- 
ners to  recognize  that  we  must  sell  as  well  as 
buy.  We  are  willing  to  give  them  competitive 
access  to  our  market,  asking  only  that  they  do 
the  same  for  us. 

Sixth,  we  must  continue,  through  such  meas- 
ures as  the  interest  equalization  tax,  as  well  as 
the  cooperation  of  other  nations,  our  recent 
progress  toward  balancing  our  international  ac- 
counts. This  administration  must  and  will  pre- 
serve the  present  gold  value  of  the  dollar. 

Seventh,  we  must  become  better  neighbors 
with  the  free  states  of  the  Americas,  working 
with  the  councils  of  the  OAS  [Organization  of 
American  States],  with  a  strong  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  with  all  the  men  and  women  of 
this  hemisphere  who  really  believe  in  liberty 
and  justice  for  all. 

Eighth,  we  must  strengthen  the  ability  of  free 
nations  everywhere  to  develop  their  independ- 
ence and  raise  their  standard  of  living — and 
thereby  frustrate  those  who  prey  on  poverty 
and  chaos.  To  do  this,  the  rich  must  help  the 
poor — and  we  must  do  our  part.  We  must 
achieve  a  more  rigorous  administration  of  our 
development  assistance,  with  larger  roles  for 
private  investors,  for  other  industrialized  na- 
tions, and  for  international  agencies  and  for 
the  recipient  nations  themselves. 


Ninth,  we  must  strengthen  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  partnerships,  maintain  our  alliances,  and 
make  the  United  Nations  a  more  effective  in- 
strument for  national  independence  and  inter- 
national order. 

Tenth,  and  finally,  we  must  develop  with  our 
allies  new  means  of  bridging  the  gap  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  facing  danger  boldly 
wherever  danger  exists,  but  being  equally  bold 
in  our  search  for  new  agreements  which  can 
enlarge  the  hopes  of  all  while  violating  the 
interests  of  none. 

In  short,  I  would  say  to  the  Congress  that  we 
must  be  constantly  prepared  for  the  worst  and 
constantly  acting  for  the  best.  We  must  be 
strong  enough  to  win  any  war,  and  we  must 
be  wise  enough  to  prevent  one.  We  shall  neither 
act  as  aggressors  nor  tolerate  acts  of  aggres- 
sion. We  intend  to  bury  no  one,  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  be  buried. 

We  can  fight,  if  we  must,  as  we  have  fought 
before,  but  we  pray  that  we  will  never  have  to 
fight  again. 

My  good  friends  and  my  fellow  Americans, 
in  these  last  7  sorrowful  weeks  we  have  learned 
anew  that  nothing  is  so  enduring  as  faith  and 
nothing  is  so  degrading  as  hate.  John  Ken- 
nedy was  a  victim  of  hate,  but  he  was  also  a 
great  builder  of  faith — faith  in  our  fellow 
Americans,  whatever  their  creed  or  their  color 
or  their  station  in  life;  faith  in  the  future  of 
man,  whatever  his  divisions  and  differences. 
This  faith  was  echoed  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
On  every  continent  and  in  every  land  to  which 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  traveled,  we  found  faith 
and  hope  and  love  toward  this  land  of  America 
and  toward  our  people. 

So  I  ask  you  now  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
country  to  join  with  me  in  expressing  and  ful- 
filling that  faith  in  working  for  a  nation — a 
nation  that  is  free  from  want  and  a  world  that 
is  free  from  hate — a  world  of  peace  and  justice, 
and  freedom  and  abundance,  for  our  time  and 
for  all  time  to  come. 
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The  First  Twenty-Five  Years  of  the  United  Nations- 
From  San  Francisco  to  the  1970's 


by  Secretary  Rush  1 


I  regard  this  event  as  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity— and  a  command  performance.  Any  in- 
vitation bearing  the  name  of  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  is  compelling  for  me. 

In  my  job  I  often  think  of  Hammarskjold's 
reply  to  a  newsman  who  asked  about  his  interest 
in  mountain  climbing :  "What  I  know  about  this 
sport,"  he  said,  "is  that  the  qualities  it  requires 
are  just  those  which  I  feel  we  all  need  today — 
perseverance  and  patience,  a  firm  grip  on 
realities,  careful  but  imaginative  planning,  a 
clear  awareness  of  the  dangers — but  also  of  the 
fact  that  fate  is  what  we  make  it  and  .  .  .  the 
safest  climber  is  he  who  never  questions  his 
ability  to  overcome  all  difficulties." 

Dag  Hammarskjold  was  an  intensely  practi- 
cal idealist;  and  I  think  this  is  why  his  name 
will  live.  He  never  wore  his  devotion  to  world 
peace  as  a  personal  adornment.  Instead,  he 
worked  for  peace  through  action.  It  was  self- 
less and  tireless  action — and  for  this  we  honor 
the  man.  But  it  also  was  rational,  considered, 
calculated  action — and  for  this  we  respect  his 
method. 

During  the  regime  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  the 
United  Nations  found  its  capacity  to  act  and  to 
grow.  As  the  institution  grew  in  stature,  so 
did  he.  But  he  never  subscribed  to  the  idea  that 
any  man  was  indispensable  to  the  United  Na- 
tions; he  knew  that  what  counts  is  the  creation 
and  use  of  the  machinery  and  procedures  for 


1  Tbe  Dag  Hammarskjold  Memorial  Lecture,  pre- 
pared for  delivery  by  Secretary  Rusk  and  read  by  Har- 
lan Cleveland,  Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  on  Jan.  10  (press  release  11). 


peaceful  settlement  and  peaceful  change.  He 
helped  build  that  machinery  and  passed  it  on 
to  the  world  when  death  met  him  on  a  mission 
of  peace. 

My  assignment — to  talk  about  the  first  25 
years  of  the  United  Nations — is  unusual  pun- 
ishment for  a  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  be  a  reasonably  accurate  historian  of 
world  affairs  years  later,  after  all  the  evidence 
is  in.  It  is  nothing  short  of  foolhardy  to  fore- 
tell the  future — especially  when  you  are  trying 
to  tinker  with  the  future  to  make  it  come  out 
the  way  you  think  it  should. 

However,  the  punishment  is  self-inflicted ;  for 
the  hazards  of  my  situation  tonight  I  have  only 
myself  to  blame.  Andy  Cordier  [Andrew  W. 
Cordier,  dean  of  the  School  of  International 
Relations,  Columbia  University]  gave  me  a  free 
choice  of  topic.  And  I  decided  to  try  to  look 
ahead  as  well  as  to  look  back.  For,  if  we  are 
to  act  wisely  in  world  affairs,  we  must  have 
some  sense  of  direction,  some  conviction  about 
the  way  human  events  are  moving,  some  expec- 
tations about  the  forces  and  counterforces  just 
over  the  horizon.  I  do  have  some  expectations 
for  the  United  Nations  over  the  next  5  or  10 
years,  and  I  might  as  well  state  them  straight- 
away. 

I  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  even  greater  in  the  1970's  than  it 
is  today. 

I  believe  also  that  the  executive  capacity  of 
the  United  Nations  to  act  in  support  of  the 
purposes  of  the  charter  will  be  greater  in  the 
1970's  than  it  is  today. 

I  hold  these  convictions  despite  valid  cause 
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for  concern  and  some  necessary  reservations. 
I  shall  try  to  explain  why. 

The  U.N.  a  Necessity  for  Our  Times 

Let  me  begin  by  observing  that  it  means  little 
to  study  the  performance  of  an  institution 
against  abstract  standards  without  reference  to 
the  realities — and  even  the  illusions — of  the 
total  environment  in  which  it  must  operate.  In 
that  context  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one 
about  the  United  Nations  is  that  international 
organization  is  a  plain  necessity  of  our  times. 
This  is  so  for  both  technical  and  political 
reasons. 

The  technical  reasons  stem,  of  course,  from 
the  headlong  rush  of  scientific  discovery  and 
technological  advance.  That  process  has  over- 
run the  hypothetical  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  to  be  an  international  community  that 
requires  organization.  It  has  left  us  with  the 
practical  question  of  what  kind  of  international 
community  we  have  the  wit  to  organize  around 
the  scientific  and  technical  imperatives  of  our 
time.     In  the  words  of  Ogden  Nash : 

When  geniuses  all  in  every  nation 
Hasten  us  towards  obliteration, 
Perhaps  it  will  take  the  dolts  and  geese 
To  drag  us  backward  into  peace. 

World  community  is  a  fact 

— because  instantaneous  international  commu- 
nication is  a  fact; 

— because  fast  international  transport  is  a 
fact; 

— because  matters  ranging  from  the  control 
of  communicable  disease  to  weather  reporting 
and  forecasting  demand  international  orga- 
nization ; 

— because  the  transfer  of  technology  essential 
to  the  spread  of  industrialization  and  the  mod- 
ernization of  agriculture  can  be  assisted  by  in- 
ternational organizations; 

— because  modern  economics  engage  nations 
in  a  web  of  commercial,  financial,  and  technical 
arrangements  at  the  international  level. 

The  advance  of  science,  and  the  technology 
that  follows,  create  an  insistent  demand  to  build 
international  technical  and  regulatory  institu- 
tions which  lend  substance  to  world  community. 


Few  people  seem  to  realize  just  how  far  this 
movement  has  gone.  The  United  States  is  now 
a  member  of  53  international  organizations. 
"We  contribute  to  22  international  operating  pro- 
grams, mostly  sponsored  by  these  same  orga- 
nizations. And  last  year  we  attended  547  in- 
ternational intergovernmental  conferences, 
mostly  on  technical  subjects.  We  do  these 
things  because  they  are  always  helpful  and 
often  downright  essential  to  the  conduct  of  our 
national  and  international  affairs. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  1970's  we  shall  require 
more  effective  international  organization — 
making  for  a  more  substantial  world  commu- 
nity— than  we  have  today.  We  already  know 
that  in  the  next  decade  we  shall  become  accus- 
tomed to  international  communication,  includ- 
ing television,  via  satellites  in  outer  space.  We 
shall  travel  in  aircraft  that  fly  at  speeds  above 
a  thousand  and  perhaps  above  two  thousand 
miles  per  hour.  Industrialization  will  pursue 
its  relentless  course.  Cities  and  their  suburbs 
will  keep  on  growing.  The  world  economy  will 
become  increasingly  interdependent.  And  sci- 
ence will  rush  ahead,  leaving  to  us  the  task  of 
fashioning  institutions — increasingly  on  the  in- 
ternational level — to  administer  its  benefits  and 
circumscribe  its  dangers. 

So,  while  nations  may  cling  to  national  values 
and  ideas  and  ambitions  and  prerogatives,  sci- 
ence has  created  a  functional  international  so- 
ciety, whether  we  like  it  or  not.  And  that  so- 
ciety, like  any  other,  must  be  organized. 

Anyone  who  questions  the  need  for  interna- 
tional technical  organizations  like  the  United 
Nations  agencies  dealing  with  maritime  matters, 
civil  aviation,  telecommunications,  atomic  en- 
ergy, and  meteorology  simply  does  not  recog- 
nize the  times  in  which  we  live. 

In  a  world  caught  up  in  an  urgent  drive  to 
modernize  areas  containing  two-thirds  of  the 
human  race,  there  is  need  also  for  the  United 
Nations  specialized  agencies  dealing  with 
health,  agriculture,  labor  standards,  education, 
and  other  subjects  related  to  national  develop- 
ment and  human  welfare.  A  massive  effort  to 
transfer  and  adapt  modern  technology  from  the 
more  to  the  less  advanced  areas  is  a  part  of  the 
great  drama  of  our  age.    This  sometimes  can  be 
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done  best  through,  or  with  the  help  of,  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  international  community. 

And  the  international  organizations  con- 
cerned with  trade  and  monetary  and  financial 
affairs  are  important  to  the  expanding  pros- 
perity of  the  world  economy. 

Adjustment  to  Reality  of  Political  World 

The  need  for  political  organs  at  the  interna- 
tional level  is  just  as  plain  as  the  need  for  tech- 
nical agencies. 

You  will  recall  that  the  decision  to  try  to  form 
a  new  international  organization  to  preserve 
peace  grew  out  of  the  agonies  of  the  Second 
World  War.  The  United  States  took  the  lead 
in  this  enterprise.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
sought  to  avoid  repeating  what  many  believed  to 
have  been  mistakes  in  political  tactics  which 
kept  the  United  States  from  joining  the  League 
of  Nations.  They  consulted  at  every  stage  the 
leaders  of  both  political  parties  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  They  insisted  that  the  formation 
of  this  organization  should  be  accomplished,  if 
possible,  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

Most  of  our  allies  readily  endorsed  this  objec- 
tive and  cooperated  in  achieving  it.  You  will 
recall  that  the  charter  conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco convened  before  the  end  of  the  war  against 
Hitler  and  that  the  United  States  Senate  con- 
sented to  ratification  of  the  charter  in  July  1945, 
before  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  The 
vote  in  the  Senate  was  89  to  2,  reflecting  a  na- 
tional  consensus  bordering  on  unanimity.  The 
significance  of  that  solemn  action  was  especially 
appreciated  by  those  of  us  who  were  in  uniform. 

The  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  was  wholehearted.  We  threw 
our  best  efforts  and  some  of  our  best  men  into 
getting  it  organized  and  moving.  We  set  about 
binding  the  wounds  of  war.  We  demobilized 
our  armed  forces  and  drastically  reduced  our 
military  budget.  We  proposed— not  only  pro- 
posed but  worked  hard  to  obtain  agreement — 
that  atomic  energy  should  be  put  under  control 
of  an  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  that  it 
should  be  devoted  solely  to  peaceful  purposes, 
that  nuclear  weapons  should  be  abolished  and 
forever  forbidden. 

What  happened  ?    Stalin  refused  to  cooperate. 


Even  before  the  guns  were  silent,  he  set  in  mo- 
tion a  program  of  imperialistic  expansion,  in 
violation  of  his  pledges  to  the  Western  Allies 
and  in  contravention  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations. 

You  will  recall  that  the  United  Nations  was 
designed  on  the  assumption  that  the  great  pow- 
ers in  the  alliance  destined  to  be  victors  in  the 
Second  World  War  would  remain  united  to 
maintain  the  future  peace  of  the  world.  The 
United  Nations  would  be  the  instrument 
through  which  these  powers,  in  cooperation  with 
others,  of  course,  would  give  effect  to  their  mu- 
tual determination  to  keep  the  peace  against  any 
threats  that  might  arise  from  some  future  Mus- 
solini or  Hitler.  World  peace  was  to  be  en- 
forced by  international  forces  carrying  the  flag 
of  the  United  Nations  but  called  into  action 
and  directed  by  agreement  among  the  major 
powers.  Action  without  big-power  agreement 
was  not  ruled  out  by  the  charter,  but  such  agree- 
ment was  assumed  to  be  the  prior  condition  of 
an  effective  peace  organization.  Indeed,  it  was 
stated  repeatedly  by  early  supporters  of  the 
United  Nations  that  the  organization  could  not 
possibly  work  unless  the  wartime  Allies  joined 
in  collective  action  within  the  United  Nations 
to  exert  their  combined  power  to  make  it  work. 

That  view  of  the  postwar  world  rapidly 
turned  out  to  be  an  illusory  hope.  One  might 
well  have  expected — as  many  good  people  did — 
that  when  the  conceptual  basis  for  the  United 
Nations  fell  to  the  ground,  the  organization 
would  fall  down  beside  it. 

But  all  great  institutions  are  flexible.  The 
United  Nations  adjusted  gradually  to  the  po- 
litical and  power  realities  of  the  quite  different 
world  that  came  into  being.  In  the  absence  of 
major-power  agreement  in  the  Security  Council, 
it  drew  on  the  charter's  authority  to  balance 
that  weakness  with  a  greater  reliance  upon  the 
General  Assembly. 

By  adapting  to  political  reality  the  United 
Nations  lived  and  grew  in  effectiveness,  in  pres- 
tige, and  in  relevance.  It  could  not  act  in  some 
of  the  ways  the  founding  fathers  intended  it  to 
act,  but  it  went  on  to  do  many  things  that  the 
founding  fathers  never  envisaged  as  being  nec- 
essary. The  most  dramatic  reversal  of  its 
intended  role  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  while  the 
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United  Nations  could  not  bring  the  great  powers 
together,  it  could  on  occasion  keep  them  apart 
by  getting  between  them — by  becoming  the 
"man  in  the  middle" — as  it  did  in  differing  ways 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo. 

In  short,  the  political  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  survived  and  did  ell'ective  work  under 
the  shadow  of  a  nuclear  arms  race  of  awesome 
proportions,  despite  the  so-called  cold  war  be- 
tween the  major  powers  whoso  unity  was  once 
presumed  to  be  its  foundation. 

This  was  not  bound  to  happen.  It  is  evident 
that  in  the  political  environment  of  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century  both  technical  and  po- 
litical reasons  dictate  the  need  for  large-scale 
and  diversified  international  organizations. 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
United  Nations  was  destined  to  work  in  prac- 
tice— or  even  to  survive.  Indeed,  its  very  sur- 
vival may  be  more  of  an  achievement  than  it 
seems  at  first  blush.  That  it  has  steadily  grown 
in  its  capacity  to  act  is  even  more  remarkable. 

It  has  survived  and  grown  in  effectiveness 
because  a  great  majority  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  been  determined  to  make  it  work. 
They  have  repulsed  those  who  sought  to  wreck 
or  paralyze  it.  They  have  remained  deter- 
mined not  only  to  keep  it  alive  but  to  improve 
and  strengthen  it.  To  this  we  owe  in  part  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Preserver  and  Repairer  of  World  Peace 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  existence  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council  these  past  18  years  was  a 
plain  necessity  for  the  preservation  and  repair 
of  world  peace.  The  failures  would  still  have 
been  failures,  but  without  the  U.N.  some  of  the 
successes  might  not  have  been  possible. 

In  the  world  of  today  any  breach  of  the  peace 
could  lead  to  the  destruction  of  civilization.  In 
the  thermonuclear  age  any  instrumentality  with 
a  potential  for  deterring  war  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  less  than  indispensable  to  mankind. 
In  18  brief  years  the  United  Nations  has  helped 
to  deter  or  to  terminate  warfare  in  Iran  and 
Greece,  in  Kashmir  and  Korea,  in  the  Congo 
and  the  Caribbean,  and  twice  in  the  Middle 
East  and  twice  in  the  Western  Pacific.  It  is 
not  fanciful  to  speculate  that  any  or  all  of  us 


may  owe  our  lives  to  the  fact  that  these  dangers 
were  contained,  with  the  active  and  persistent 
help  of  the  processes  of  the  United  Nations. 

With  half  a  dozen  international  disputes 
chronically  or  repeatedly  at  the  flash  point, 
with  forces  of  change  bordering  on  violence 
loose  in  the  world,  our  very  instinct  to  survival 
informs  us  that  we  must  keep  building  the 
peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— and  keep  it  lubricated  with  funds  and 
logistical  support. 

And  if  we  are  to  entertain  rational  hopes  for 
general  disarmament,  we  know  that  the  U.N. 
must  develop  a  reliable  system  for  reconciling 
international  conflict  without  resort  to  force. 
For  peace  in  the  world  community — like  peace 
in  smaller  communities — means  not  an  end  of 
conflict  but  an  accepted  system  of  dealing  with 
conflict  and  with  change  through  nonviolent 
means. 

"Switchboard  for  Bilateral  Diplomacy" 

Traditional  bilateral  diplomacy — of  the  quiet 
kind — has  a  heavier  task  today  than  at  any  time 
in  history.  But  with  the  annual  agenda  of  ur- 
gent international  business  growing  apace,  with 
the  birth  of  more  than  half  a  hundred  new  na- 
tions in  less  than  two  decades,  an  institution 
that  can  serve  as  an  annual  diplomatic  confer- 
ence becomes  almost  a  necessity.  As  a  general 
manager  of  our  own  nation's  diplomatic  estab- 
lishment, I  cannot  imagine  how  we  could  con- 
duct or  coordinate  our  foreign  affairs  if  we  were 
limited  to  dealing  directly  through  bilateral 
channels  with  the  114  nations  with  which  we 
have  diplomatic  relations  tonight. 

At  the  last  General  Assembly  representatives 
of  111  countries  met  for  more  than  3  months 
to  discuss,  negotiate,  and  debate.  Two  more 
countries  became  U.N.  members,  to  make  it  113. 
When  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  had  died, 
the  General  Assembly  had  adopted,  curiously 
enough,  113  resolutions.  This  is  what  we  have 
come  to  call  parliamentary  diplomacy. 

But  outside  the  formal  agenda  the  General 
Assembly  also  has  become  the  world's  greatest 
switchboard  for  bilateral  diplomacy.  For 
many  of  the  young  and  small  nations,  lacking  a 
fully  developed  diplomatic  service,  the  United 
Nations  is  the  main,  sometimes  the  only,  gen- 
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eral  mechanism  available  for  the  conduct  of 
their  diplomacy. 

Without  formal  decision  the  opening  of  each 
new  Assembly  has  turned  into  something  like 
an  informal  conference  of  the  foreign  ministers 
of  the  world  community.  In  New  York  last 
fall,  in  a  period  of  11  days,  I  conferred  with 
the  foreign  ministers  or  heads  of  government 
of  54  nations. 

I  believe  that  too  many  items  are  placed  on 
the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly.  Too  many 
issues  are  debated  and  not  enough  are  nego- 
tiated. I  feel  strongly  that  members  should 
take  more  seriously  article  33  of  the  charter 
which  pledges  them  to  seek  solutions  to  their 
disputes  "first  of  all  ...  by  negotiation,  en- 
quiry, mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration,  judi- 
cial settlement,  resort  to  regional  agencies  or 
arrangements,  or  other  peaceful  means  of  their 
own  choice"  before  bringing  disputes  to  the  U.N. 
at  all. 

But  the  point  here  is  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
the  conduct  of  diplomacy  throughout  the  year 
without  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
deal  in  one  forum  and,  in  a  more  or  less  sys- 
tematic manner,  with  subjects  which  demand 
widespread  diplomatic  attention  among  the 
members  of  the  world  community. 

The  need  for  an  annual  diplomatic  confer- 
ence, the  need  for  a  peacekeeping  deterrent  to 
wars  large  and  small,  and  the  need  for  an  inter- 
national monitor  of  peaceful  change  are  plain 
enough.  They  seem  to  me  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  political  organs  as  well  as  the 
technical  organs  of  the  United  Nations  have 
been  very  useful  to  the  world  at  large  for  the 
past  decade  and  a  half.  Common  sense  in- 
forms us  that  they  can  be  even  more  useful  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Recognizing  the  Peacekeeping  Capacity  of  U.N. 

I  suspect  that  the  near  future  will  witness  an- 
other period  of  adjustment  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. Some  adjustments  are,  indeed,  required — 
because  the  political  environment  is  changing 
and  so  is  the  structure  of  the  U.N.  itself. 

For  one  thing  the  cobweb  syndrome,  the  illu- 
sion that  one  nation  or  bloc  of  nations  could,  by 
coen •ion,  weave  the  world  into  a  single  pattern 
directed  from  a  single  center  of  power,  is  fading 


into  limbo.  That  other  illusion,  the  bipolar 
theory,  of  a  world  divided  permanently  between 
two  overwhelming  centers  of  power  with  most 
other  nations  clustered  about  them,  is  fading 
too.  The  reality  of  a  world  of  great  diversity 
with  many  centers  of  power  and  influence  is 
coming  into  better  focus. 

Meanwhile,  a  first  brake  has  been  placed  on 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  the  major  powers 
are  searching  for  other  agreements  in  areas  of 
common  interest.  One  is  entitled  to  hope  that 
the  major  power  conflicts  which  so  often  have 
characterized  U.N.  proceedings  in  the  past  will 
yield  more  and  more  to  great-power  coopera- 
tion ;  indeed,  there  was  some  evidence  to  sustain 
such  a  hope  in  the  actions  of  the  18th  General 
Assembly. 

As  long  as  a  member  possessing  great  power 
was  intent  on  promoting  conflict  and  upheaval — 
the  better  to  coerce  the  world  into  its  own 
image — that  member  might  well  regard  the 
United  Nations  as  a  threat  to  its  own  ambi- 
tions. But  suppose  it  is  agreed  that  all  mem- 
bers, despite  their  deep  differences,  share  a 
common  interest  in  survival  and  therefore  a 
common  interest  in  preventing  resort  to  force 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Then  the  peacekeeping 
capacity  of  the  United  Nations  can  be  seen 
realistically  for  what  it  is:  an  indispensable 
service  potentially  in  the  national  interest  of  all 
members — in  the  common  interest  of  even  rival 
states. 

If  this  reality  is  grasped  by  the  responsible 
leaders  of  all  the  large  powers,  then  the  peace- 
keeping capacity  of  the  United  Nations  will 
find  some  degree  of  support  from  all  sides,  not 
as  a  rival  system  of  order  but  as  contributor  to, 
and  sometimes  guarantor  of,  the  common  inter- 
est in  survival. 

It  would  be  a  great  service  to  peace  if  there 
could  develop  common  recognition  of  a  common 
interest  in  the  peacekeeping  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations.  That  recognition  is  far  from 
common  now.  My  belief  that  it  will  dawn  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  it  would  serve  the  national 
interests  of  all  nations,  large  and  small,  and 
because  sooner  or  later  nations  can  be  expected 
to  act  in  line  with  their  national  interests. 

Peace  will  not  be  achieved  by  repeating  worn- 
out  propaganda  themes  or  resetting  rusty  old 
traps.     But  if  our  Soviet  friends  are  prepared 
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to  act  on  what  Chairman  Khrushchev  says  in 
part  of  his  New  War's  message — thai  war  over 
territorial  questions  is  unacceptable,  thai  na- 
tions should  not  be  the  targets  of  direct  or  indi- 
rect aggression,  that  we  should  use  the  United 
Nations  and  every  other  means  of  peaceful  set- 
tlement— then  let  us  together  build  up  the  peace- 
keeping machinery  of  the  United  Nations  to 
prevent  even  small  wars  in  our  flammable  world. 
For  small  wars  could  too  easily,  too  quickly, 
lead  to  nuclear  war,  and  nuclear  war  can  too 
easily,  too  quickly,  prove  fatal  to  friend  and 
foe  alike. 

Problems  Affected  by  Growth 

Meanwhile  the  internal  structure  of  the 
United  Nations  has  been  changing  radically  over 
the  past  several  years.  The  United  Nations  be- 
gan life  with  51  members.  When  its  head- 
quarters building  was  designed,  United  Nations 
officials  believed  they  were  foresighted  in  plan- 
ning for  an  eventual  membership  of  75.  This 
year  major  alterations  will  be  undertaken  to 
make  room  for  the  present  113  members  and 
more.  It  is  a  fair  guess  that  membership  of  the 
U.N.  will  level  off  during  the  next  decade  at  125 
to  130  members. 

This  more  than  doubling  of  the  U.N.'s  mem- 
bership is  proud  testament  to  the  tidal  sweep 
through  the  old  colonial  areas  of  the  doctrine  of 
self-determination  of  peoples.  It  is  a  triumph 
of  largely  peaceful  change.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
those  advanced  countries  which  have  helped 
bring  dependent  areas  to  self-government  and 
independence  and  made  possible  their  free 
choice  of  their  own  destiny.  It  is  a  striking  and 
welcome  result  of  the  greatest  wave  of  national 
liberation  in  all  time.  It  also  has  important 
implications  for  all  U.N.  members — the  new 
members  and  the  older  members  too — and  for 
the  U.N.  itself. 

The  most  prosaic — but  nonetheless  impor- 
tant— implication  is  for  methods  of  work  in  the 
General  Assembly.  With  more  than  twice  as 
many  voices  to  be  heard,  views  to  be  reconciled, 
and  votes  to  be  cast  and  counted,  on  a  swelling 
agenda  of  business,  there  is  obvious  danger  that 
the  General  Assembly  will  be  swamped. 

I  already  have  suggested  that  the  agenda  may 
be  unnecessarily  bloated,  that  in  many  cases 


private  discourse  and  real  progre  are  prefer- 
able to  public  debate  and  symbolic  resolution 
and  thai  the  U.N.  might  well  be  used  more  as  a 
court  of  last  resort  and  less  as  a  forum  of  origi- 
nal jurisdiction. 

But  I  think  still  more  needs  to  be  done.  If 
the  expanded  Assembly  is  to  work  with  reason- 
able proficiency,  it  must  find  ways  of  delegat- 
ing some  of  its  work  to  units  less  cumbersome 
than  committees  of  113  members.  The  General 
Assembly  is  the  only  parliamentary  body  in 
the  world  that  tries  to  do  most  of  its  business  in 
committees-of-the-whole.  The  Assembly  has, 
in  fact,  moved  to  establish  several  subcommit- 
tees, including  one  to  consider  financing  peace- 
keeping operations,  and  perhaps  more  thought 
should  now  be  given  to  the  future  role  of  such 
committees  in  the  work  of  the  organization. 

The  radical  expansion  of  the  membership 
raises  problems  for  the  newer  and  smaller  na- 
tions. They  rightly  feel  that  they  are  under- 
represented  on  some  organs — notably  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council — whose  membership  was  based  on  the 
U.N.'s  original  size  and  composition. 

The  growth  of  membership  also  raises  prob- 
lems for  the  middle-range  powTers,  who  were 
early  members  and  have  reason  to  feel  that  they 
are  next  in  line  for  a  larger  voice. 

And  it  raises  problems — or  potential  prob- 
lems— for  the  larger  powers  too. 

The  rapid  and  radical  expansion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  may  require  some  adaptation  of 
procedures  if  the  U.N.  is  to  remain  relevant  to 
the  real  world  and  therefore  effective  in  that 
world. 

Theoretically,  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
General  Assembly  could  now  be  formed  by  na- 
tions with  only  10  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, or  who  contribute,  altogether,  5  percent 
of  the  assessed  budget.  In  practice,  of  course, 
this  does  not  happen,  and  I  do  not  share  the 
dread  expressed  by  some  that  the  General  As- 
sembly will  be  taken  over  by  its  "swirling  ma- 
jorities." 

But  even  the  theoretical  possibility  that  a 
two-thirds  majority,  made  up  primarily  of 
smaller  states,  could  recommend  a  course  of 
action  for  which  other  nations  would  bear  the 
primary  responsibility  and  burden  is  one  that 
requires  thoughtful  attention. 
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There  are  two  extreme  views  of  how  national 
influence  should  be  expressed  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations.  At  one  extreme  is  the  conten- 
tion that  no  action  at  all  should  be  taken  by 
the  United  Nations  without  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  This  is  a  prescription  for  chronic 
paralysis.  The  United  Nations  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  kept  in  such  a  box.  The  rights  and 
duties  of  the  General  Assembly  are  inherent  in 
the  charter.  The  United  Nations  has  been  able 
to  develop  its  capacity  to  act  precisely  because 
those  rights  were  not  blocked  by  the  requirement 
of  big-power  unanimity. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  those  few  who  feel 
that  nothing  should  matter  except  the  number  of 
votes  that  can  be  mustered — that  what  a  major- 
ity wants  done  must  be  done  regardless  of  what 
states  make  up  the  majority.  This  notion  flies 
in  the  face  of  common  sense.  The  plain  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  United  Nations  sim- 
ply cannot  take  significant  action  without  the 
support  of  the  members  who  supply  it  with  re- 
sources and  have  the  capacity  to  act. 

Some  have  suggested  that  all  General  As- 
sembly votes  should  be  weighed  to  reflect  popu- 
lation, or  wealth,  or  level  of  contributions,  or 
some  combination  of  these  or  other  factors. 
I  do  not  believe  that  so  far-reaching  an  answer 
would  be  realistic  or  practical.  The  equal  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly  for  each  member — 
however  unequal  in  size,  wealth,  experience, 
technology,  or  other  criterion — is  rooted  in  the 
idea  of  "sovereign  equality."  And  that  idea  is 
not  one  which  any  nation,  large  or  small,  is 
eager  to  abandon. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  final  answer, 
nor  is  it  timely  or  appropriate  for  any  member 
to  formulate  the  answer  without  wide  and  care- 
ful consultations  with  others  in  the  world  com- 
munity. However,  extended  discussions  lie 
ahead  on  such  questions  as  expanding  the  coun- 
cils, scales  of  payment  for  peacekeeping,  and 
procedures  for  authorizing  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. 

I  shall  not  discuss  U.N.  finances  in  detail 
tonight.  But  let  me  say  that  the  first  principle 
of  :i  health;  organization  is  that  all  its  members 
take  pari  in  its  work  and  contribute  their  proper 
share    to  its  financial  support.    Two  years  ago 


more  than  half  the  U.N.  members  were  behind 
in  their  dues — some  because  of  political  objec- 
tions but  many  simply  because  they  were  not 
paying.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  most  members 
are  now  beginning  to  act  on  the  principle  of 
collective  financial  responsibility.  But  there 
remains  a  serious  problem  of  large  nations  that 
have  not  been  willing  to  pay  for  peacekeeping 
operations. 

I  would  hope  that  the  discussions  which  lie 
ahead  will  not  only  strengthen  the  financial 
underpinnings  of  the  U.N.  but,  among  other 
things,  develop  an  acceptable  way  for  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  take  account  of  capacity  to 
act,  of  responsibility  for  the  consequences,  and 
of  actual  contributions  to  the  work  of  the  U.N. 
Such  a  way  must  be  found  if  the  United  Nations 
machinery  is  to  be  relevant  to  the  tasks  that  lie 
ahead— in  peacekeeping,  in  nation  building,  and 
in  the  expansion  of  human  rights. 

All  adjustment  is  difficult.  Adaptation  of 
the  U.N.  to  recent  changes  in  the  environment 
may  take  time.  It  will  require  a  shift  away 
from  some  hardened  ideas  and  some  rigid  pat- 
terns of  action  and  reaction — perhaps  on  all 
sides.  It  will  require — to  come  back  to  Ham- 
marskjold's  words — "perseverance  and  patience, 
a  firm  grip  on  realities,  careful  but  imag- 
inative planning,  a  clear  awareness  of  the 
dangers . . . ." 

To  ask  all  this  may  seem  to  be  asking  a  great 
deal.  But  I  am  inclined  toward  confidence  be- 
cause the  U.N.  already  has  demonstrated  a  ca- 
pacity to  adapt  under  the  flexible  provisions  of 
the  charter  to  the  realities  of  international 
politics. 

I  am  further  persuaded  that  all,  or  most,  of 
the  smaller  members  are  realistic  enough  to 
know: 

— that  their  own  national  interests  lie  with, 
not  against,  an  effective  United  Nations; 

— that  the  U.N.  can  be  effective  only  if  it  has 
the  backing  of  those  who  have  the  means  to 
make  it  effective; 

— that  the  U.N.  is  made  less,  not  more,  effec- 
tive by  ritualistic  passage  of  symbolic  resolu- 
tions with  no  practical  influence  on  the  real 
world ; 

— that  only  responsible  use  of  voting  power 
is  effective  use  of  voting  power; 
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— that  true  progress  on  behalf  of  the  world 
community  lies  along  the  path  on  which  the 
weak  and  the  strong  find  ways  to  walk  to- 
got  her. 

The  Greatest  Goal — Extending  Human  Rights 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons,  derived  from 
analysis  of  the  current  state  of  world  a  Hairs, 
why  I  export  the  United  Nations  to  evolve  and 
to  grow  in  executive  capacity  to  act  in  support 
of  its  goals. 

And  apart  from  the  issue  of  human  survival, 
the  greatest  of  these  goals  is,  of  course,  the 
steady  extension  of  human  rights. 

Dedication  to  the  principle  of  the  universal- 
ity of  fundamental  human  rights  collides  in 
practice  with  dedication  to  the  principle  of  na- 
tional sovereignty.  For  most  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  are  committed  within  the  confines 
of  national  societies,  often  by  the  very  govern- 
ments that  have  ratified  the  charter's  prescrip- 
tion for  "fundamental  freedoms  for  all."  Yet 
securing  equal  rights  for  all  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
world  community — and  the  ultimate  challenge 
to  the  United  Nations  as  the  elementary  but 
principal  expression  of  that  community.  Some- 
how the  United  Nations  must  learn  how  to  in- 
crease respect  for  the  rights  of  the  human  per- 
son throughout  the  world. 

It  is  here  that  we  sense  the  permanent  value 
and  the  final  force  of  the  basic  principles  of  a 
charter  which  dares  to  speak  for  "We  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  Nations."  Sometimes  I  feel 
that  we  talk  too  much  about  the  universality 
and  brotherhood  of  man  and  too  little  about  the 
valuable  and  interesting  differences  that  dis- 
tinguish all  brothers.  But  the  lessons  of  re- 
corded history,  and  the  teachings  of  the  world's 
great  teachers,  make  clear  the  basic  wants  of 
mankind. 

Men  and  women  everywhere  want  a  decent 
standard  of  material  welfare  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  They  want  to  live  in  conditions 
of  personal  security.  They  want  social  justice. 
They  want  to  experience  a  sense  of  achievement, 
for  themselves  and  for  the  groups  with  which 
they  identify  themselves. 

But  men  and  women  everywhere  want  more. 
They  want  personal  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity. 


Individuals    ami    societies    place    differing 

values  on  these  aspirations.    Bui  sorely  these 

are  universal  de8ires,  shared  by  all  races  in  all 
lands,  interpreted  by  all  religions,  and  given 
concrete  form — or  lipservico — by  leaders  and 
spokesmen  for  every  kind  of  political, economic, 
and  social  system. 

Peace  and  security,  achievement  and  welfare, 
freedom  and  dignity — these  are  the  goals  of 
the  United  Nations  for  all  peoples.  And  any 
nation  which  questions  for  long  whether  we 
should  seek  these  aims  is  destined  to  become  a 
pariah  of  the  world  community. 

Because  the  kind  of  world  projected  in  the 
charter  is  the  kind  of  world  we  want,  the 
United  Nations — despite  its  quarrels  and  its 
shortcomings — commands  our  continuing  sup- 
port. As  President  Johnson  said  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  December  17 :2  ". .  .  more  than 
ever  we  support  the  United  Nations  as  the  best 
instrument  yet  devised  to  promote  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  to  promote  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind." 

And  because  the  kind  of  world  projected  in 
the  charter  is  the  kind  most  people  everywhere 
want,  I  believe  that  others  will  join  with  us  in 
improving  and  strengthening  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  is  why  I  am  confident  that  the  ex- 
ecutive capacity  of  the  United  Nations — its 
machinery  for  keeping  peace,  building  nations, 
and  promoting  human  rights — will  be  greater 
on  its  25th  birthday  than  on  its  18th. 


William  C.  Foster  Named  To  Head 
Delegation  to  Disarmament  Talks 

White  House  Statement 

White    House   press   release    dated    January    9,    for    release 
January  10 

The  President  has  instructed  "William  C. 
Foster,  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  to  lead  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Con- 
ference at  Geneva  when  discussions  resume  on 
January  21. 

In  so  doing,  the  President  said  that  he  views 
the  negotiations  as  one  of  the  most  important 
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way  stations  in  this  nation's  priority  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  peace. 

He  said  that  as  the  United  States  enters  these 
negotiations  in  a  new  year,  we  harbor  no  illu- 
sions of  quick  or  easy  success.  But  he  said  we 
do  take  encouragement  from  developments  in 
the  recent  past  and  look  to  new  opportunities 
in  this  nation's  search  for  agreement  on  sound 
and  significant  arms  limitation  and  reduction 
measures. 

He  told  Mr.  Foster  that  he  will  take  a  deep 
and  continuing  personal  interest  in  the  negotia- 
tions as  they  proceed. 


Committee  To  Study  Economic 
Impact  of  Defense  and  Disarmament 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  21 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  December  21  announced  the 
formation  of  a  high-level  Government  commit- 
tee to  coordinate  the  work  of  Federal  agencies 
in  appraising  the  economic  impacts  of  disarma- 
ment and  changes  in  defense  spending.  It  will 
be  chaired  by  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  will  replace  an  informal 
group  that  began  work  on  this  problem  last 
spring.  The  President  noted  that  changes  in 
the  composition  or  total  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing can  significantly  affect  jobs  and  incomes  in 
particular  communities  or  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.    He  stated : 

I  am  confident  that  our  economy  can  adjust  to 
cbanges  in  defense  spending  or  arms  reduction  that 
may  occur.  Our  experiences  after  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict  prove  that.  But  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  the  communities  with  heavy  concentrations 
of  defense  industry  deserve  assurance  that  any  changes 
will  be  made  with  as  little  dislocation  as  possible.  This 
Committee's  work  will  contribute  to  the  process  of 
smooth  and  speedy  changeover  when  such  changes 
occur. 

The  President  asked  to  be  kept  personally  in- 
formed of  the  results  of  the  Committee's  work. 
His  memorandum  establishing  the  Committee 
is  attached. 


TEXT  OF  MEMORANDUM 

Decembeb  21,  1963 

Memorandum  fob 

The  Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense 

The  Hon.  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Secretary  of  Commerce 

The  Hon.  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor 

The  Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission 

The  Hon.  James  E.  Webb,  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

The  Hon.  William  C.  Foster,  Director,  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency 

The  Hon.  Edward  McDermott,  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning 

The  Hon.  Kermit  Gordon,  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget 

The  Hon.  Walter  W.  Heller,  Chairman,  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers 

Subject  :  Formation  of  a  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Impact  of  Defense  and  Disarmament 

As  you  are  aware,  on  July  10,  Chairman  Heller  or- 
ganized an  informal  committee  to  review  and  coor- 
dinate the  work  of  Federal  agencies  relating  to  the 
economic  impact  of  defense  and  disarmament.  Based 
on  the  preliminary  work  of  this  informal  committee, 
it  seems  desirable  that  it  be  given  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  status. 

I  am  therefore  requesting  you  to  designate  a  senior 
official  in  your  department  or  agency  to  serve  on  this 
committee  on  a  continuing  basis.  A  Member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  will  serve  as  Chairman 
of  this  Committee. 

The  Committee  will  be  responsible  for  the  review  and 
coordination  of  activities  in  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  designed  to  improve  our  understanding 
of  the  economic  impact  of  defense  expenditures  and  of 
changes  either  in  the  composition  or  in  the  total  level 
of  such  expenditures. 

Federal  outlays  for  defense  are  of  such  magnitude 
that  they  inevitably  have  major  economic  significance. 
In  certain  regions  of  the  Nation  and  in  certain  com- 
munities they  provide  a  significant  share  of  total  em- 
ployment and  income.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
we  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  economic  impacts  of 
such  spending,  so  that  appropriate  actions  can  be 
taken — in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, private  industry  and  labor — to  minimize  po- 
tential disturbances  which  may  arise  from  changes  in 
the  level  and  pattern  of  defense  outlays. 

I  know  that  your  agencies  have  already  initiated  a 
number  of  activities  which  will  improve  our  ability  to 
assess  the  economic  consequences  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  expect  this  Committee  to  undertake 
studies  of  its  own,  but  rather  to  evaluate  and  to  co- 
ordinate these  existing  efforts,  and,  if  it  seems  desir- 
able, to  recommend  additional  studies — subject,  of 
course,  to  appropriate  review  and  authorization 
through  established  channels. 
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The  Committee  may  wish  to  add  representatives 
from  other  Federal  agencies,  and  it  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  do  so. 

As  work  in  this  area  produces  results  of  interest  to 
the  Congress  and  the  general  public,  they  should  be 
made  available  in  appropriate  form. 

This  is  an  important  subject  and  I  wish  to  be  kept 
personally   informed  as  your  work  progresses. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


President  and  Soviet  Leaders 
Exchange  New  Year's  Messages 

The  "White  House  released  at  Austin,  Tex.,  on 
January  1  the  texts  of  the  following  messages 
exchanged  on  December  30  between  President 
Johnson  and  Nikita  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  Chairman  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

President  Johnson  to  Soviet  Leaders 

Dear  Chairman  Khrushchev  and  Chair- 
man Brezhnev:  The  old  year  has  brought 
significant  breakthroughs  in  many  areas  of  hu- 
man endeavor.  But  all  the  work  of  the  chemist 
in  the  laboratory,  the  scientist  in  space,  and  the 
agronomist  in  the  field  will  be  in  vain  unless  we 
can  learn  to  live  together  in  peace.  No  feat  of 
physical  science  can  compare  to  the  feat  of 
political  science  which  brings  a  just  peace  to 
earth. 

The  American  people  and  their  government 
have  set  the  strengthening  of  peace  as  their 
highest  purpose  in  the  New  Year.  I  myself  am 
wholly  committed  to  the  search  for  better  under- 
standing among  peoples  everywhere.  "Peace 
on  Earth,  Good  Will  Toward  Men"  need  not  be 
an  illusion ;  we  can  make  it  a  reality.  The  time 
for  simply  talking  about  peace,  however,  has 
passed — 1964  should  be  a  year  in  which  we  take 
further  steps  toward  that  goal.  In  this  spirit 
I  shall  strive  for  the  further  improvement  of 
relations  between  our  two  countries.  In  our 
hands  have  been  placed  the  fortunes  of  peace 
and  the  hope  of  millions;  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  we  are  good  stewards  of  that  trust. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people  and  my- 


self, I  extend  cordial  greetings  and  bed  wishes 
for  the  coming  year  to  you  and  your  families 
and  to  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Soviet  Leaders  to  President  Johnson 

My  dear  Mr.  President:  On  the  eve  of  the 
New  Year  1964,  we  want  to  extend  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  you  and  your  family  personally 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves  New  Year's  greetings  and  very  best 
wishes.  The  past  year  was  marked  by  a  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  the  approach  to  the  solu- 
tions of  urgent  international  problems  and  in 
the  development  of  Soviet-American  relations. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Moscow  treaty  limiting 
nuclear  testing  was  a  good  beginning,  and 
demonstrable  evidence  of  the  fact  that,  given  a 
realistic  assessment  of  the  actual  world  situa- 
tion, cooperation  of  governments  in  resolving 
urgent  international  problems  and  achieving 
mutually  satisfactory  agreements  is  entirely 
possible.  We  would  like  to  hope  that  the  com- 
ing year  will  be  marked  by  further  significant 
successes,  both  in  the  resolution  of  important 
international  problems  and  the  improvement  of 
relations  between  our  countries,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Soviet  and  American  peoples  and  the 
interests  of  strengthening  world  peace. 

N.  Khrushchev  and  L.  Brezhnev 

Moscow,  The  Kremlin 


President  Pledges  Continuing 
Support  to  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  Gen.  Duong  Van  Minh,  Chair- 
man of  the  Military  Revolutionary  Council  of 
the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 

White  House  press  release   (Austin,  Tex.)   dated  January  1 

December  31,  1963 
Dear  General  Minh  :  As  we  enter  the  New 
Year  of  1964, 1  want  to  wish  you,  your  Revolu- 
tionary Government,  and  your  people  full  suc- 
cess in  the  long  and  arduous  war  which  you  are 
waging  so  tenaciously  and  bravely  against  the 
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Viet  Cong  forces  directed  and  supported  by  the 
Communist  regime  in  Hanoi.  Ambassador 
[Henry  Cabot]  Lodge  and  Secretary  [of  De- 
fense Kobert  S.]  McNamara  have  told  me  about 
the  serious  situation  which  confronts  you  and 
of  the  plans  which  you  are  developing  to  enable 
your  armed  forces  and  your  people  to  redress 
this  situation. 

This  new  year  provides  a  fitting  opportunity 
for  me  to  pledge  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Government  and  people  a  renewed  partnership 
with  your  government  and  people  in  your  brave 
struggle  for  freedom.  The  United  States  will 
continue  to  furnish  you  and  your  people  with 
the  fullest  measure  of  support  in  this  bitter 
fight.  We  shall  maintain  in  Viet- Nam  Ameri- 
can personnel  and  material  as  needed  to  assist 
you  in  achieving  victory. 

Our  aims  are,  I  know,  identical  with  yours : 
to  enable  your  government  to  protect  its  people 
from  the  acts  of  terror  perpetrated  by  Com- 
munist insurgents  from  the  north.  As  the 
forces  of  your  government  become  increasingly 
capable  of  dealing  with  this  aggression,  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  in  South  Viet-Nam  can 
be  progressively  withdrawn. 

The  United  States  Government  shares  the 
view  of  your  government  that  "neutralization" 
of  South  Viet-Nam  is  unacceptable.  As  long 
as  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Viet-Nam 
persists  in  its  aggressive  policy,  neutralization 
of  South  Viet-Nam  would  only  be  another  name 
for  a  Communist  takeover.  Peace  will  return 
to  your  country  just  as  soon  as  the  authorities 
in  Hanoi  cease  and  desist  from  their  terrorist 
aggression. 

Thus,  your  government  and  mine  are  in  com- 
plete agreement  on  the  political  aspects  of  your 
war  against  the  forces  of  enslavement,  brutal- 
ity, and  material  misery.  Within  this  frame- 
work of  political  agreement  we  can  confidently 
continue  and  improve  our  cooperation. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  from  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara about  the  vigorous  operations  which 
you  are  planning  to  bring  security  and  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living  to  your  people. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  particularly  on 
your  work  for  t lie  unity  of  all  your  people,  in- 
cluding  the  Hoa  Ilao  and  Cao  Dai,  against  the 
Viet  Cong.    I  know  from  my  own  experience  in 


Viet-Nam  how  warmly  the  Vietnamese  people 
respond  to  a  direct  human  approach  and  how 
they  have  hungered  for  this  in  their  leaders. 
So  again  I  pledge  the  energetic  support  of  my 
country  to  your  government  and  your  people. 

We  will  do  our  full  part  to  ensure  that  under 
your  leadership  your  people  may  win  a  vic- 
tory— a  victory  for  freedom  and  justice  and 
human  welfare  in  Viet-Nam. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Economic  Policies  and  Practices.  Paper  No.  1,  Com- 
parative Features  of  Central  Banks  in  Selected 
Foreign  Countries,  October  15,  1963,  36  pp.  [Joint 
Committee  print]  ;  Paper  No.  2,  Governmental 
Policies  To  Deal  With  Prices  in  Key  Industries  in 
Selected  Foreign  Countries,  October  31,  1963,  16  pp. 
[Joint  Committee  print.] 

The  United  States  Balance  of  Payments — Perspectives 
and  Policies.  Staff  materials  and  other  submissions 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. November  12,  1963,  164  pp.  [Joint  Committee 
print.] 

Amendments  to  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  International  Development  Association  Acts. 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  H.R.  7406  and  S.  2214.  November  15- 
December  4,  1963.     80  pp. 

Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  Amendments.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  S.  2136.     November  19-21,  1963.     123  pp. 

Government  Guarantees  of  Credit  to  Communist  Coun- 
tries. Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  S.  2310,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
any  guaranty  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  Government  of  payment  of  obli- 
gations of  Communist  countries.  November  20-22, 
1963.     275  pp. 

The  Eighth  Special  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems.     H.  Doc.  175.     November  25,  1963.     39  pp. 

Convention  With  Mexico  for  Solution  of  the  Problem 
of  the  Chamizal.  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  Executive  N,  88th 
Congress,  1st  Session.  December  12-13,  1963.  134 
pp. 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration 
and  Field  Inspections  of  Operations  Under  P.L.  86- 
648  (Fair  Share  Refugee  Act).  Report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  transmitting  a  report 
of  a  special  subcommittee  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  36  and 
H.  Res.  510.  H.  Rept.  1034.  December  12,  1963. 
25  pp. 

Increasing  U.S.  Participation  in  the  Inter-American 
l>evelo|inient  Hank.  Report  to  accompany  II.  R. 
7406.     S.  Rept-  777.     December  13,  1903.     9  pp. 

Amendment  of  International  Development  Association 
Ac  t.  Report  to  accompany  S.  2214.  S.  Rept.  779. 
December  13,  1903.     7  pp. 
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Profitable  Growth  and  Our  World  Position 


by  Under  Secretary  Ball x 


For  the  past  few  days  you  have  been  meeting 
here  in  New  York  to  discuss,  in  all  of  its  aspects, 
"The  Challenge  of  Profitable  Growth."  This 
is  a  central  question  for  you  in  its  application 
to  retail  merchandising.  It  is  a  central  ques- 
tion for  all  of  American  business  and  for  Amer- 
ica itself.  If  our  system  is  to  work,  business 
must  grow  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  make 
profits. 

In  fact,  we  must  make  our  whole  economy 
grow  at  an  adequate  rate,  not  merely  to  guar- 
antee the  well-being  of  our  people  at  home  but 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  meet  the  world  re- 
sponsibilities with  which  history  has  entrusted 
us — responsibilities  on  which  we  dare  not  de- 
fault if  we  wish  free  societies,  including  our 
own,  to  survive. 

Four  Areas  of  National  Growth 

In  the  brief  but  concentrated  49  days  that 
President  Johnson  has  led  this  nation,  he  has 
been  particularly  concerned  with  what  one 
might  call  the  challenge  of  profitable  growth  in 
its  larger  implications.  I  mean  by  this  the 
growth  of  our  nation — not  only  in  quantity  but 
in  quality ;  growth  for  the  profit  of  our  people — 
not  merely  in  material  terms  but  also  in  moral 
strength  and  spiritual  well-being. 

To  this  end  the  President  has  moved  with 
special  urgency  in  four  areas  of  policy:  first, 
the  passage  of  civil  rights  legislation  that  will 
enable  us  to  make  a  great  stride  toward  the 
elimination  of  racial  inequality;  second,  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions  in  areas  of 
special    hardship,    such   as   the   Appalachian 


region,  as  a  campaign  in  a  nationwide  war 
against  poverty ;  third,  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation and  the  provision  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  more  young  Americans;  and  fourth, 
the  assurance  of  continued  and  more  rapid 
growth  for  our  whole  economy  through  enact- 
ment of  the  tax  reduction  bill  now  pending 
before  Congress. 

Domestic  Issues  and  Foreign  Policy 

Each  of  these  measures,  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent directed  much  of  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  yesterday,2  has  a  special  relevance  to 
your  business. 

As  retail  merchants,  you  are  especially  af- 
fected by  the  question  of  racial  discrimination. 
Many  of  you  have  shown  impressive  leadership 
in  your  own  communities  in  helping  to  find 
local  solutions  to  this  major  national  problem. 

As  retail  merchants,  you  are  also  necessarily 
concerned  with  the  elimination  of  poverty  at 
the  lowest  levels,  where  any  increase  in  income 
has  an  immediate  and  dramatic  impact  on  con- 
sumer spending. 

As  businessmen,  you  know  the  importance  of 
education  for  your  employees  and  for  the 
strength  of  our  nation.  The  measures  to  assist 
education  will  make  it  possible  for  more  Amer- 
icans than  ever  before  to  attend  school  and 
college. 

And,  of  course,  you  have  a  vivid  interest  in 
the  pending  tax  bill,  which,  when  enacted, 
should  produce  a  surge  of  purchasing  power 
that  should  enable  you  to  sell  more  goods — and 
sell  them  at  a  profit. 

Apart  from  your  direct  concern  with  these 


1  Address  made  before  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Jan.  9  (press 
release  8). 


'  For  an  excerpt  from  the  state  of  the  Union  message, 
see  p.  110. 
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problems,  stemming  from  the  nature  of  your 
vocation,  you  have  an  interest,  as  responsible 
Americans,  in  improving  our  national  life  and 
in  creating  a  global  environment  in  which  it  can 
flourish. 

It  is  with  regard  to  this  last  point  that  I 
would  like  to  make  some  comments  tonight. 
The  four  issues  that  I  have  mentioned  have 
traditionally  been  thought  of  as  domestic  issues, 
as  indeed  they  are.  But  they  also  deeply  affect 
our  foreign  policy.  They  are  profoundly  re- 
lated to  our  ability  as  a  nation  to  lead  the  2 
billion  people  of  the  free  world — a  leadership 
which  we  must  provide  to  assure  our  own 
security. 

The  End  of  Colonialism 

Consider  first  the  question  of  civil  rights. 
We  live  in  a  multiracial  country.  It  is  our  job 
to  make  our  multiracial  society  work  if  we  are 
not  to  mock  deeply  held  principles — the  great 
commitments  that  we  have  proclaimed  to  man- 
kind since  the  birth  of  our  nation. 

But  we  also  live  in  a  multiracial  world — a 
world  in  which  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
population  is  white.  A  large  part  of  the  non- 
white  population  has  only  recently  gained  self- 
governing  status,  thus  ending  an  epoch  in  which 
a  handful  of  industrial  countries— mainly  Eu- 
ropean— controlled  much  of  Asia  and  most  of 
Africa.  The  new  nations  that  have  now  been 
created  contain  a  billion  people. 

Colonialism,  from  which  these  billion  people 
have  now  emerged,  was  by  no  means  an  inven- 
tion of  the  modern  age  but  is  as  old  as  recorded 
history.  Colonialism  was  not  by  any  means 
uniform  in  its  application.  Some  colonial  ad- 
ministrations, in  all  periods  of  history,  were 
marked  by  cruelty,  oppression,  and  exploitation. 
In  other  cases  there  was  a  significant  degree  of 
generosity  not  untouched  with  idealism.  In  the 
language  of  my  topic  this  evening,  many  col- 
onies never  paid  off  for  their  rulers  in  terms  of 
"profitable  growth." 

But  the  essence  of  the  colonial  system  con- 
sisted of  a  group  that  ruled  and  a  group  that 
was  ruled.  In  its  worst  manifestations  this  was 
the  bleak  relationship  of  master  and  slave;  in 
oilier  cases,  of  first-  and  second-class  citizens. 


This  transition  of  a  billion  people  from  co- 
lonial status  to  independence  and  equality  has 
occurred  within  less  than  two  decades  since  the 
Second  World  War.  Colonialism  as  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  metropolitan  power  could  rule 
a  territory  for  its  own  advantage  is  giving  way 
to  progress.  In  all  the  less  developed  areas  of 
the  free  world  nationalism  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  principal  areas  in  which  colonialism 
and  colonial  exploitation  can  still  be  seen  in 
brutal  manifestations  lie  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains,  and  these,  also,  are  threat- 
ened by  the  inexorable  march  of  the  new  order. 

The  end  of  colonialism  means  more  than  the 
achievement  of  independence  by  the  former  co- 
lonial subjects.  The  principle  which  underlay 
most  colonial  arrangements  was  the  arrogant  as- 
sumption of  the  "white  man's  burden,"  an  atti- 
tude which  for  generations  misled  the  governors 
and  offended  the  governed.  But  now  the  notion 
of  white  supremacy  is  nearing  its  final  days  in 
international  relations.  And  it  is  essential  that 
the  last  vestiges  of  that  discredited  doctrine  be 
eradicated  from  our  domestic  affairs,  that  it  be 
purged  completely  from  our  American  way  of 
life. 

Civil  Rights  and  Foreign  Policy 

Its  lingering  evidences  cost  us  dearly. 

Those  of  us  who  live  with  the  everyday  busi- 
ness of  foreign  policy  are  made  constantly  aware 
of  the  heavy  handicaps  we  Americans  impose  on 
ourselves  because  we  have  not  yet  eliminated 
racial  injustice  from  our  own  land.  The  pic- 
tures of  dogs  and  firehoses,  the  visual  symbols  of 
man's  inhumanity,  have  done  lamentable  dam- 
age to  our  standing  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

But  we  would  pay  a  far  heavier  cost  in  pres- 
tige and  influence  did  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  not  believe  that  our  Government  and  our 
people  are  actively  working  to  remove  this  can- 
cer of  injustice — that  the  events  that  produce  the 
dogs  and  firehoses  are,  in  fact,  marks  of  prog- 
ress. Most  of  those  who  observe  us  from  abroad 
continue  to  have  faith  not  merely  in  our  inten- 
tions but  also  in  the  ultimate  success  of  our  ef- 
fort. They  take  much  of  their  inspiration  from 
the  great  documents  of  our  history :  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  Constitution  with 
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its  Bill  of  Rights,  the  utterances  of  Jefferson, 
Lincoln,  Wood  row  Wilson,  Franklin  1).  Roose- 
velt, John  F.  Kennedy,  and  other  great  Presi- 
dents. They  have  high  expectations  that  we  as 
a  nation  will  live  up  to  the  principles  we  have  so 
eloquently  affirmed.  Enactment  of  the  civil 
rights  legislation  now  before  Congress  will  help 
make  clear  to  all  the  world  that  the  United 
States  means  what  it  says  and  that  we  practice 
at  home  what  we  preach  abroad. 

The  Relief  of  Poverty 

Associated  with  the  problem  of  racial  injus- 
tice is  the  problem  of  relieving  poverty. 

We  Americans  lead  a  full  life — on  the  whole 
a  good  life.  In  the  main  we  do  have  an  afflu- 
ent society.  But  our  economic  complexion  is 
marred  by  pockmarks  of  poverty.  Many  Amer- 
icans find  this  hard  to  believe  because  they  don't 
see  much  poverty  around  them.  I  recall  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  mentioning  to  me  his  experience 
in  the  West  Virginia  primary  in  1960 — how 
shocked  he  had  been  by  some  of  the  poverty  he 
saw  there.  In  his  years  in  public  life  he  had  not 
only  campaigned  intensively  in  his  home  State 
but  had  visited  many  other  States.  He  had 
seen  city  slums.  But  he  was  unprepared  for 
the  misery  he  found  in  the  depressed  areas  of 
West  Virginia. 

I  suspect  a  good  many  of  us  in  this  room 
would  be  surprised  and  shocked  if  we  took  a 
really  close  look  at  some  of  the  slums  and  de- 
pressed areas  in  our  own  home  States.  And  let 
us  remember  that  poverty  anywhere  in  our  own 
country  impoverishes  all  of  us — whether  or  not 
it  directly  affects  our  own  personal  way  of  life. 

Economic  Growth  and  Foreign  Policy 

But  to  remove  poverty — to  declare  "all-out 
war"  upon  it,  as  President  Johnson  said  yester- 
day— it  is  not  enough  to  deal  with  special  local 
conditions.  We  must  achieve  a  climate  of  over- 
all economic  progress  that  will  keep  the  growth 
curve  of  our  economy  moving  steadily  upward. 
To  merchants  like  yourselves,  the  business  cycle 
is  not  just  an  aggregation  of  statistics.  Each 
of  you,  in  the  past,  has  seen  and  felt  the  conse- 
quences of  a  downward  trend  in  our  national 
economic  activity.     You  have  measured  it  in 


lost  sales,  lost  markets,  lost  opportunities,  the 
resulting  squeeze  on  your  profits  and  the  need 
to  reduce  staff.  Equally,  yon  know  thai  the 
consumer  purchasing  power  flowing  Erom  a 
vigorous  upsweep  in  our  economy  can  be  trans 
luted  by  astute  merchants  into  rising  Bales  fig- 
ures  and  heart-warming  profit  statement  -. 

Economic  growth  for  America  is  not  merely 
a  domestic  need.  Severe  cyclical  recessions  in 
our  great  country  beat  on  the  shores  of  all  the 
world.  Even  where  the  direct  impact  is  small. 
the  psychological  shock  can  be  very  great. 
Throughout  the  world  we  are  seen  as  the 
owners  and  operators  of  the  preeminent  eco- 
nomic system  organized  on  the  principles  of 
private  enterprise.  Any  faltering  in  our  econ- 
omy is  viewed  as  a  reflection  on  those  principles. 

The  most  urgent  piece  of  business  to  keep  our 
economy  health}'  is  prompt  passage  of  the  tax 
bill  now  pending  in  Congress. 

Expanding  Educational  Opportunities 

In  the  field  of  education,  too,  it  is  important 
to  achieve  steady  growth,  not  just  to  afford 
greater  opportunities  for  self-improvement  to 
individual  Americans  but  also  to  live  up  to 
the  high  expectations  that  others  have  of  us. 
Our  ideal  of  universal  education,  a  goal  that 
in  some  quarters  is  now  approaching  the  ideal 
of  universal  higher  education,  has  spread 
throughout  other  lands. 

What  we  invest  now  in  education  will  pro- 
foundly shape  our  national  future — both  at 
home  and  in  the  world.  As  Walter  Lippmann 
put  it,  "As  we  fail  to  educate  adequately  one 
generation  of  school  children,  the  evil  results 
of  this  failure  do  not  appear  fully  until  these 
children  grow  up  and  become  the  uneducated 
parents  of  a  still  less  educated  generation." 

Most  of  the  new  countries  that  have  been 
born  in  this  turbulent  postwar  period  have  vast 
educational  needs — for  professional  men  and 
administrators,  for  a  wide  range  of  technical 
skills,  and  for  basic  literacy.  These  newly  in- 
dependent people  recall  Thomas  Jefferson's 
advice:  "Liberty  and  learning — each  must  lean 
on  the  other  for  their  mutual  and  surest  sup- 
port." In  practical  t  ernis  t  hey  know,  as  we  have 
learned  before  them,  that  an  educated  popula- 
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tion   is  the  surest   foundation   for    economic 
growth  and  political  freedom. 

The  Economic  Morass  in  Red  China 

Other  nations  as  well  as  our  own  are  seeking 
economic  growth- — including  countries  that  do 
not  have  freedom. 

In  Bed  China,  for  example,  the  "great  leap 
forward"  ended  in  a  great  stumble  backward. 
The  recent  New  Year's  editorial  in  the  Peiping 
People's  Daily  was  a  sober  document — in 
marked  contrast  to  the  exuberant  boasting  of 
prior  years.  Recovery  from  the  "great  leap" 
has  not  been  swift.  A  high  percentage  of  Chi- 
nese industry  remains  inoperative,  and  the  food 
problem  is,  as  always,  a  nightmare.  Agricul- 
tural output  is  now  at  about  the  1957  level, 
although  the  population  has  grown  by  50-70 
million  people.  The  purchases  of  grain  and 
other  foodstuffs  required  by  these  somber  facts 
currently  sop  up  one-half  of  available  foreign 
exchange. 

Disenchantment  has  set  in  and,  with  it,  pas- 
sivity, apathy,  and  withdrawal.  Certainly  this 
does  not  lead  to  the  dynamic  economy  needed 
for  economic  growth  in  our  age. 

The  economic  morass  in  Red  China  contrasts 
vividly  with  the  situation  on  Taiwan,  where 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Chinese  Republican 
Government  a  striking  growth  rate  of  7  per- 
cent per  annum  has  been  sustained  for  the  past 
10  years. 

Economic  Growth  and  the  Soviet  Union 

At  the  moment,  also,  the  Soviet  Union  is  suf- 
fering what  we  Americans  would  call  a  reces- 
sion. The  Russians  have  experienced  a  succes- 
sion of  bad  harvests  culminating  in  a  disastrous 
one  this  year.  Their  rate  of  economic  growth 
overall  has  steadily  sagged  since  1958  to  the 
point  where,  in  the  last  2  years,  it  has  averaged 
less  than  2.5  percent  annually.  In  absolute 
terms  the  gap  between  our  output  and  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  grown  wider;  in  the  past 
12  years  the  excess  of  our  gross  product  over 
that  of  Soviet  Russia  has  risen  from  $245  bil- 
lion to  $290  billion — a  gain  of  19  percent.  Even 
if  the  U.S.S.R.  were  to  double  its  output  in  the 
next  decade — which  it  cannot  do — its  produc- 
tion in  1972  would  still  be  less  than  ours  in  1962. 


Much  of  the  Soviet  growth  over  the  past  three 
decades  was  the  result  of  shortcuts  borrowed 
from  technological  skills  developed  in  leading 
nations  of  the  free  world,  and  without  question 
Russia  has  built  a  complex  modern  economy. 
But  now  it  has  exhausted  much  of  the  advantage 
it  can  gain  in  this  manner. 

The  troubles  of  the  Soviet  experience  today 
pose  questions  that  go  to  the  heart  of  the  ideolog- 
ical argument.  Can  a  complex  modern  econ- 
omy be  effectively  operated  under  the  restrain- 
ing hand  of  Communist  doctrine — a  system 
without  a  market  mechanism,  a  system  that,  in 
other  words,  lacks  competitive  pricing  and  the 
related  automatic  compensatory  processes 
which  provide  an  efficient  means  of  allocating 
resources  correctly  and  swiftly  ?  Today  in  the 
Soviet  Union  the  problems  of  managing  a  cen- 
trally planned  economy  appear  to  be  piling  up, 
and  even  the  new  tools  of  the  planners  and 
managers — computer  technology,  linear  pro- 
graming, and  input-output  analysis — may  not 
prove  adequate  to  solve  them. 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  urgently  debating 
these  problems.  During  the  past  5  years  they 
have  shifted  their  emphasis  from  centraliza- 
tion to  decentralization  and  back  again  to  a 
centralized  control.  The  hard  decision  they  are 
facing  today  may  well  present  itself  in  these 
terms :  Should  they  move  farther  in  the  direc- 
tion of  some  kind  of  market  economy  with  all 
of  the  ideological  compromise  which  that  im- 
plies, or  strive  still  harder  to  achieve  produc- 
tivity through  even  more  elaborate  and  com- 
prehensive planning  and  controls? 

Expansion  of  Trade 

But  the  misfortunes  of  the  Communist  nations 
are  no  excuse  for  smugness  on  our  part.  Our 
task  is  to  make  sure  that  our  own  system  works 
even  more  effectively.  Then,  by  contrast,  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Communist  system  will  be- 
come even  plainer  to  people  everywhere,  includ- 
ing those  who  presently  are  ruled  by  the 
Communists. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  reasons  why  we 
must  move  toward  a  full  use  of  our  resources. 
I  shall  not  list  all  of  them  tonight. 

Certainly  our  ability  to  put  our  resources  to 
full  use  will  profoundly  affect  our  position  in 
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world  affairs.  It  will  determine  whether  we 
can  continue  to  assure  our  own  security  while 
still  providing  amply  for  the  well-being  of  the 
American  people.  It  will  determine  the  extent 
to  which  we  can  assist  the  less  favored  nations 
of  the  world  to  move  toward  economic  and  po- 
litical independence  as  an  essential  step  in  the 
creation  of  a  more  stable  world. 

In  addition  it  will  add  a  new  dimension  of 
flexibility  to  our  own  economic  life.  It  will  en- 
able us  to  make  the  structural  adjustments  at 
home  that  are  required  of  a  dynamic  economy — 
adjustments  of  our  production  to  changing  con- 
sumer demand,  to  the  new  technology,  to  auto- 
mation, and  to  substantial  shifts  in  trading  pat- 
terns with  our  world  trading  partners. 

This  last  point  is,  I  think,  of  special  impor- 
tance at  the  present  time.  We  shall  begin  late 
in  the  spring  with  an  unprecedented  trade  nego- 
tiation, looking  toward  the  substantial  expan- 
sion of  United  States  trade  with  Europe  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  "We  need  this  negotiation 
to  open  new  markets  for  our  products  and  to 
protect  existing  markets.  As  a  nation  which 
exports  substantially  more  than  it  imports,  we 
have  a  substantial  interest  in  the  expansion  of 
world  trade.  I  can  make  this  statement  to  you 
knowing  that  you  will  regard  it  with  under- 
standing, for  I  have  been  long  aware  of  the 
forthright  and  constructive  stand  which  the  Re- 
tail Merchants  Association  has  consistently 
taken  in  support  of  reciprocal  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

You  have  recognized  with  great  perception  a 
fact  too  often  overlooked — that  a  people  profit 
by  imports  as  well  as  exports  and  that  free  men 
should  be  able  to  buy  the  best  and  cheapest 
goods  that  are  available  anywhere.  The  more 
the  great  trading  nations  come  to  accept  this 
simple  proposition,  the  more  efficiently  will  the 
world  be  able  to  utilize  the  rich  resources  which 
are  everyone's  heritage. 

Techniques  of  American  Merchandising 

One  of  the  arts  which  we  Americans  have 
carried  to  the  highest  point  of  development  is 
the  art  of  buying,  selling,  and  distributing 
goods — the  art  your  fraternity  of  retail  mer- 
chants has  developed  to  such  a  high  point. 
Your  techniques  of  distribution  have  contribu- 


ted greatly  to  the  richness  of  our  economic  lift'. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Those  techniques  invariably  fascinate  the 
peoples  of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  where 
merchandising  still  smacks  of  an  earlier  century. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  American  supermarket 
is  a  spectacular  attraction  at  every  trade  fair 
where  American  exhibits  have  been  shown  with- 
in the  bloc.  For,  after  all,  the  slogan  "From 
each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according 
to  his  need"  is  no  great  help  in  an  economy  of 
relative  scarcity. 

American  retail  merchandising  also  has 
much  to  offer  the  less  developed  countries,  where 
modern  life  as  we  would  define  it  is  character- 
istically confined  to  a  few  cities.  I  think  it  can 
be  said  that  many  of  the  less  developed  nations 
of  the  world  are  most  backward  precisely  in  the 
field  in  which  you  are  most  skilled — the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling. 

One  hard  task  these  countries  face  is  to  make 
their  rural  areas  part  of  their  national  life,  not 
merely  by  improving  the  level  of  agricultural 
output  but  by  using  modern  distribution  tech- 
niques to  incorporate  those  areas  in  the  national 
economy.  The  dimensions  of  this  task  are  sug- 
gested by  the  results  of  a  recent  survey  in  one 
less  developed  country.  There  it  was  found  that 
90  percent  of  the  goods  sold  to  consumers  are 
bought  by  the  39  percent  of  the  population  that 
live  in  towns  and  cities,  while  the  61  percent  wrho 
live  in  the  coimtryside  buy  only  10  percent  of  the 
available  consumer  goods.  The  implicai  ions  of 
these  statistics  for  the  health  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole  are  obvious. 

This  is  a  problem  that  has  been  seen  before  in 
other  countries — including  our  own.  It  is  only 
since  the  1930's  that  substantial  sections  of  the 
United  States  have  become  actively  partici- 
pating parts  of  our  total  economy.  The  impact 
of  rapid  industrialization — to  a  large  extent  re- 
sulting from  the  manufacturing  requirements  of 
World  War  II — coupled  with  modern  tech- 
niques of  distribution,  including  national  adver- 
tising, multioutlet  selling  and  diversification, 
has  produced  a  revolution  in  the  economic  life 
of  many  parts  of  our  country,  especially  the 
South.  This  transformation,  occurring  in  the 
context  of  rapid  economic  growth  in  a  free- 
enterprise  economy,  is  one  that  many  nations 
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hope  to  emulate,  and  it  is  experts  like  yourselves 
who  can  help  them. 

Building  a  Peaceful  World 

I  return,  therefore,  to  the  central  theme  of  my 
observations  to  you  this  evening.  It  is  that  what 
we  do  in  this  country,  how  we  conduct  our  in- 
ternal affairs,  how  effectively  we  apply  our  ener- 
gies and  resources  to  the  building  of  a  strong  and 
proud  America — all  of  these  things  are  basic  to 
our  position  in  the  world.  It  is  a  fatuous  vocab- 
ulary that  distinguishes  foreign  policy  from  our 
domestic  affairs. 

We  Americans  have  much  to  be  proud  of.  We 
were  given  a  land  bountifully  endowed,  and  we 
have  over  the  generations  of  our  national  life 
employed  those  endowments  to  good  ends.  But 
the  tasks  that  lie  ahead  are  very  great,  and  the 
hazards  of  this  nuclear  age  are  always  with  us. 
Thus  we  face  more  than  ever  the  imperative  to 
build  solidly  at  home  so  that  we  may  play  our 
proper  role  in  the  building  of  a  peaceful  world. 


President  Appoints  Committee 
To  Review  Foreign  Aid  Programs 

Statement  by  President  Johnson 

White  House  press  release  (Austin,  Tex.)  dated  December  26 

I  have  appointed  an  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee to  make  an  intensive  review  of  our  pro- 
grams of  foreign  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance and  means  of  strengthening  them.  I  have 
asked  the  committee  to  report  its  recommen- 
dations to  me  by  January  15th.  The  committee 
is  under  instructions  to  approach  the  problem 
of  foreign  aid  with  fresh  minds  not  bound  by 
precedent  or  by  existing  procedures  or  arrange- 
ments. I  have  asked  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  give  serious  study  to  the  following 
approaches : 

(1)  They  should  seek  all  possible  ways  to 
simplify  procedures  and  to  render  the  admin- 
istration of  foreign  assistance  as  speedily  and 
as  effectively  as  possible. 

(2)  They  should  consider  steps  to  enlist  in 
our  foreign  assistance  efforts,  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  the  energy,  initiative,  and  resources  of 


private  business,  labor  organizations,  coopera- 
tives, universities,  cities  and  States,  and  other 
non- Federal  institutions. 

(3)  They  should  examine  ways  of  encourag- 
ing more  self-help  on  the  part  of  recipient 
countries. 

(4)  They  should  consider  means  of  persuad- 
ing other  developed  countries  to  increase  aid  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  both  bilaterally  and 
through  international  machinery. 

(5)  They  should  seek  all  possible  means  to 
achieve  economies  and  efficiencies  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  aid  program  and  to  reduce  to 
a  practical  minimum  the  number  of  personnel 
employed  in  those  programs  at  home  and 
abroad. 

(6)  They  should  give  most  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Eelations  Committee  for  the  improvement 
of  foreign  assistance. 

(7)  They  should  recommend  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter- American  Affairs  will  give  policy  di- 
rection to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

My  action  in  appointing  this  committee,  far 
from  reflecting  any  lack  of  conviction  in  the 
necessity  for  foreign  assistance,  demonstrates 
my  strong  determination  that  those  programs 
be  so  administered  as  to  yield  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  our  country  and  to  the  free  world. 

This  nation  has  now  been  engaged  in  peace- 
time programs  of  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance for  16  years,  since  President  Truman's 
decision  in  1947  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Over  the  years  these  efforts  have  yielded  enor- 
mous dividends  to  the  United  States  and  other 
free  nations.  In  that  period  we  have  several 
times  changed  our  methods  of  administering 
foreign  assistance.  This  is  only  natural,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  history  holds  no  precedent 
for  such  a  large  national  undertaking  as  the 
United  States  foreign  assistance  program :  Its 
administrators  have  had  few  examples  or  ex- 
periences to  guide  them.  Second,  the  condi- 
tions and  the  needs  for  such  assistance  are  sub- 
ject to  rapid  change.  Since  1947  our  European 
allies  have  achieved  prosperity,  and  many  of 
them  are  now  conducting  substantial  foreign 
assistance  programs.  Since  the  war,  48  coun- 
tries have  achieved  independence,  each  with  its 
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own  set  of  problems  and  needs.  We  have  over 
the  years  altered  earlier  programs  and  insti- 
tuted new  ones.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a 
major  example  of  a  new  initiative  to  meet  spe- 
cial needs.  It  is  the  mandate  of  this  new  com- 
mittee to  examine  recent  changes,  to  anticipate 
the  needs  and  demands  of  the  future,  and  to 
recommend  measures  and  methods  that  will 
assure  the  most  efficient  and  most  effective  use 
of  all  our  foreign  assistance  resources. 

The  committee  will  consist  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  W.  Ball,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment David  E.  Bell,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Kermit  Gordon,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs  "William  P.  Bundy,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  [of  the  Treasury]  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  John  C.  Bullitt,  and  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  Ralph  Dungan. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Thomas  C.  Mann  will  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  with  respect  to 
all  matters  affecting  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
I  have  asked  Under  Secretary  Ball  to  serve  as 
chairman. 


President  Disapproves  Legislation 
on  Import  Marking  Requirements 

White  House  press  release  (Austin,  Tex.)  dated  December  31 

Memorandum  of  Disapproval 
I  am  withholding  my  approval  from  H.R. 
2513,  a  bill  to  require,  with  respect  to  every  im- 
ported article  removed  from  its  container  and 
repackaged,  that  the  new  package  be  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  if,  under 
present  law,  the  original  container  must  be  so 
marked,  with  failure  to  do  so  subjecting  the 
repackager — regardless  of  whether  he  is  the  im- 
porter, the  distributor,  the  retailer  or  any  other 
handler  of  the  merchandise — to  fine,  imprison- 


ment, and  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  the  article. 
Such  a  bill  was  vetoed  by  President  Eisenhower 
in  I960.1  A  second  provision  of  the  bill  would 
require  that  all  sawed  lumber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts be  marked  with  the  country  of  origin,  a 
provision  which  specifically  violates  our  long 
standing  trade  agreement  with  Canada. 

This  bill  would  raise  new  barriers  to  foreign 
trade  and  invite  retaliation  against  our  exports 
at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  expand  our 
trade  and  improve  Western  unity. 

This  bill  would  impose  new  costs  upon  our 
merchants  and  consumers  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  keep  all  costs  and  prices  down. 

This  bill  would  saddle  new  and  unworkable 
burdens  upon  our  Bureau  of  Customs  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  reduce  Government  ex- 
penditures. 

This  bill  would  encourage  new  price  increases 
in  lumber  and  home-building  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  to  expand  our  housing  oppor- 
tunities. 

This  bill  would  aggravate  our  relations  with 
Canada  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  improve 
those  relations  at  every  level. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  bill.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  already  has  authority  to  re- 
quire disclosure  of  the  foreign  origin  of  articles 
offered  for  sale  where  there  may  be  danger  of 
deception  of  the  purchaser.  The  Federal  Tariff 
Commission  already  has  authority  to  protect 
domestic  industries  against  serious  economic  in- 
jury resulting  from  imports.  A  unanimous 
Commission  decision  last  February,  in  fact, 
found  that  the  facts  did  not  entitle  the  soft  wood 
lumber  industry  to  such  protection. 

Approval  of  this  bill,  in  short,  is  clearly  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  the  United  States. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


The  White  House 
December  31, 1963 


1  For  text  of  a  memorandum  of  disapproval  of  Sept. 
6, 1960,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  26, 1960,  p.  500. 
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Accomplishments  of  18th  Session  of  U.N.  General  Assembly 


Statement  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  * 


This  is  the  third  year  in  a  row  that  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  United  Nations  press  corps 
to  discuss  the  work  of  the  General  Assembly. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  you  again  how  much 
store  we  set  by  the  United  Nations.  President 
Johnson  made  that  clear  yesterday  both  in  what 
he  said 2  and  equally  in  what  he  did — the  fact 
that  he  thought  it  important  to  come  here  and 
meet  personally  with  the  delegates  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  I  think  we  should  underline 
here  the  President's  declaration : 

The  United  States  wants  to  see  the  cold  war  end  ; 
we  want  to  see  it  end  once  and  for  all. 

We  have  seen  very  clearly  in  this  Assembly 
how  much  can  be  accomplished  when  there  is 
even  a  small  rise  in  the  political  temperature. 
The  declaration  against  placing  nuclear 
weapons  in  orbit ; 3  the  declaration  of  the  legal 
principles  in  the  use  of  outer  space; 4  the  sharp 
reduction  in  cold-war  polemics — all  these  are 
welcome  progress,  welcome  steps  on  that  long 
road  called  general  and  complete  disarmament 
which  can  only  be  traversed  one  step  at  a  time. 

In  this  respect,  the  18th  session  is  well  de- 
scribed  as   a   transitional    session — part  of   a 


1  Made  at  a  press  conference  at  U.N.  headquarters 
on  Dec.  18  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  4349)  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  session.  A  question-and-answer 
period  followed  Ambassador  Stevenson's  statement. 

*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  6,  1964,  p.  2. 

'  Ibid.,  Nov.  11, 1963,  p.  753. 

'  Ibid.,  Dec.  30, 1963,  p.  1012. 


worldwide  shift  from  arguing  about  peace  in 
the  abstract  to  building  the  machinery  of  peace 
in  a  very  practical  organization  called  the 
United  Nations.  If  we  are  in  a  time  of  transi- 
tion, let  us  hope  it  is  transition  to  a  world  of 
diversity  in  which  no  nation  or  bloc  thinks  of 
itself  as  presently  or  potentially  in  charge  of  the 
world.  Certainly  the  tightest  bloc,  which  we 
have  called  the  monolithic  Communist  world,  is 
full  of  cracks,  and  diversity  is  no  longer  a  mo- 
nopoly of  any  region  or  grouping.  A  world 
more  safe  for  diversity  is  not  yet  a  world  more 
safe  with  diversity. 

There  are  dangers,  of  course,  when  any  big 
iceberg  begins  to  crack.  The  fissures  in  the 
Communist  world  have  caused  the  aggressive, 
lone-wolf  foreign  policy  of  Communist  China 
to  stand  out  as  both  more  obvious  and  more 
threatening  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Easing  of  Cold-War  Dangers 

All  in  all,  this  Assembly  has  both  reflected 
and  contributed  to  the  easing  of  cold-war  dan- 
gers which  started  with  President  Kennedy's 
speech  at  American  University  last  June 6  and 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  this  autumn.6 

Now,  as  the  disarmament  negotiators  go  back 
to  their  tasks  in  Geneva  next  month,7  coopera- 


'  Ibid.,  July  1, 1963,  p.  2. 

"  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  28,  1963,  p.  658. 

7  See  p.  119. 
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tion  comes  in  for  a  now  lost.  They  will  talk 
of  technical  problems  like  static  observation 
posts  and  nuclear  production  controls,  but  the 
big  question  is  wholly  nontechnical:  It  is 
whether  each  military  power  is  willing  enough 
and  bold  enough  and  imaginative  enough  to 
find  agreed  ways  of  slowing  the  arms  race  to  a 
halt  and  building  simultaneously  the  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  machinery  which  will  per- 
mit the  first  steps  toward  practical  arms  control 
and  reduction. 

Colonial  and  Racial  Issues 

The  Assembly's  record  on  colonial  and  racial 
questions  is  a  paradoxical  mixture  of  strong, 
sometimes  unfair  and  provocative  words  and, 
for  the  most  part,  sober  actions.  We  hope  that 
the  Kepublic  of  South  Africa  takes  careful  note 
of  the  unanimity  and  force  of  world  opinion.8 
Policies  of  government-sponsored  racial  dis- 
crimination are  contrary  to  the  charter  and 
the  universal  elementary  principles  of  freedom. 

There  is  still  a  sincere  desire  in  the  United 
Nations  membership  to  make  the  inevitable 
change  peaceful,  but  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
is  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  requires  will- 
ingness to  change. 

On  the  Portuguese  territories,  a  resolution 
of  the  Security  Council 9  has  asked  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  continue  efforts  to  get  the  Por- 
tuguese and  interested  African  states  to  work 
through  negotiations  toward  self-determination 
for  the  Portuguese  territories  in  Africa. 

The  United  Nations'  biggest  contribution  on 
any  really  difficult  issue  is  to  start  a  process  of 
quiet  diplomacy  looking  toward  a  solution,  and 
not  merely  to  raise  the  dust  of  mutual 
recrimination.  It  is  certainly  not  too  late  to 
talk,  as  some  would  contend,  about  the  growing 
political  conflict  in  the  southern  third  of  Africa. 
It  is  also  not  too  early  for  positive  action  to 
move  toward  equality  of  rights  and  equality  of 
treatment,  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

The  Africans  who  feel  strongly  about  their 
grievances  have  not  followed  hot  words  with 
irresponsible  action.    The  intemperate  scenes 

"For  text  of  a  statement  regarding  apartheid  in 
South  Africa  made  by  Ambassador  Stevenson  in  the 
Security  Council  on  Dec.  4,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  20, 
1964,  p.  92. 

•  Ibid.,  Aug.  19, 1963,  p.  309. 


and  walkouts  which  characterized  some  United 
Nations  conferences  last  summer  have  not  been 
repeated  in  this  Assembly.  The  good  sen  <•, 
restraint,  and  orderly  procedure  which  they 
have  evidenced  here  is  a  favorable  augury  for 
the  future  handling  of  these  difficult  colonial 
and  racial  issues,  which  will  continue  to  occupy 
an  important  place  on  the  United  Nations  ac- 
tion agenda. 

Peacekeeping  Activities 

Support  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities  was  reaffirmed  when  the  Assembly 
overwhelmingly  endorsed  a  6  months'  extension 
of  the  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo 
and  a  year's  financing  on  an  equitable  basis  of 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  United  Nations  is  helping  maintain  the 
peace  in  Yemen,  in  Kashmir,  in  Korea,  and 
throughout  the  Middle  East  under  continuing 
Security  Council  and  General  Assembly  man- 
dates. Thus  in  a  practical  way  experience  is 
being  gained  and  procedures  are  being  devel- 
oped that  can  be  used  in  restoring  and  maintain- 
ing peace  in  future  security  crises  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

But  the  steady  development  of  the  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  capacities  requires  a  solu- 
tion to  familiar  problems — the  payments  past 
due  from  some  members,  and  arrangements  for 
financing  future  peace  and  security  operations. 
The  United  Nations  peacekeeping  capacities — 
indeed  its  future  as  an  action  agency — are 
threatened  by  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  some  other  countries  to  pay  their  assessed 
share  of  legally  constituted  operations. 

The  law  on  this  subject  is  clear.  The  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  has  ruled,  and  the 
General  Assembly  has  accepted  the  ruling,  that 
members  have  charter  obligations  to  pay  their 
assessments  for  peacekeeping  as  well  as  for  the 
regular  budget.10  The  proper  solution  is  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  debtors  to  pay  up. 
This  is  what  we  would  like  to  see  happen.  If  it 
does  not,  if  the  delinquent  countries  insist  on 
challenging  the  charter,  it  would  be  a  grievous 

"Ibid.,  July  2,  1962,  p.  30;  Aug.  13,  1962,  p.  246;  Jan. 
7,  1963,  p.  30. 
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blow  to  this  organization  because  it  would  erode 
the  support  of  some  large  and  loyal  contributors 
to  its  growth.  We  believe  that  if  the  other 
members  want  to  preserve  the  organization  they 
must  preserve  its  charter. 

So  I  want  to  say  once  more  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  that  we  regard  financial  support 
of  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations 
as  an  essential  obligation  of  the  member  states. 
And  I  think  I  have  already  made  it  plain  that 
I  feel  just  as  strongly  about  the  United  States  of 
America's  own  financial  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Trade  and  Development 

Coming  up  over  the  horizon  is  a  series  of 
issues  in  the  field  of  trade  and  development. 
As  the  President  said  yesterday,  one  of  our 
urgent  tasks  is  "the  steady  improvement  of  col- 
lective machinery  for  helping  the  less  developed 
nations  build  modern  societies."  This  means 
the  streamlining  of  technical  assistance  and  pre- 
investment  work  at  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters and  the  strengthening  of  the  resident  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Nations  in  many 
countries,  to  enable  the  United  Nations  family 
of  nation-building  agencies  to  act  more  like  a 
family. 

Strengthening  the  United  Nations  in  the 
development  field  is  urgent  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  rising  tensions  between  poor  countries 
and  rich  countries — and  the  possibility  that 
these  tensions  could  merge  with  racial  tensions 
that  sometimes  divide  the  world  along  similar 
lines.  The  rich  and  the  poor  could  work  more 
effectively  together,  and  as  the  United  Nations 
itself  is  effectively  organized  for  this  purpose, 
it  can  be  enormously  helpful  to  both  by  pro- 
viding a  political  framework  for  mutual 
assistance. 

Question  of  Improving  Representation 

We  are  glad  that  the  18th  General  Assembly 
began  to  get  down  to  cases  on  the  enlargement 
of  the  Security  Council  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  to  achieve  better  representation 
for  member  states  that  did  not  exist  when  the 
original  agreements  were  made  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  seals. 

The  United  States  abstained  on  the  final  vote 


because,  for  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council,  this  is  an  especially  serious  business 
that  requires  full  consultation  through  our  own 
constitutional  processes  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  Government. 
But  we  would  like  to  see  something  worked  out 
on  this  and  regret  the  rigidity  which  still  char- 
acterizes the  voting  of  our  Soviet  friends  in  this 
matter.  If  you  ask  me  whether  they  are  using 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  conceal  their  own 
attitude,  I  cannot  answer. 

Failures  of  the  Membership 

Now  before  anyone  accuses  me  of  radiating 
only  sweetness  and  light — to  which  no  U.N.  am- 
bassador should  plead  guilty — I  want  to  point 
out  that  the  spirit  of  detente  I  noted  earlier  was 
not  present  in  every  area  of  the  Assembly's 
work — particularly  in  the  Third  [Social,  Hu- 
manitarian and  Cultural]  and  Sixth  [Legal] 
Committees. 

There  the  cold  war  did  not  thaw  as  much  as 
elsewhere. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  18th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  not  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess in  other  ways  too.  It  did  not,  for  example, 
see  the  end  of  the  Russian  veto — indeed  it  saw 
one  more  added  to  make  a  total  of  101  in  the 
Security  Council ; 21  it  still  saw  some  abuse  of 
the  principles  of  free  and  open  debate;  it  still 
saw  a  tendency,  although  less  than  in  previous 
sessions,  to  introduce  unrealistic  resolutions  that 
have  little  chance  of  implementation;  and  it 
still  saw  needless  inscription  of  items  on  an  al- 
ready overburdened  agenda. 

But,  let  me  emphasize,  these  are  not  failures 
of  the  organization  as  such.  They  are  failures 
of  the  membership. 

Certainly  the  Secretary-General  and  his  staff 
deserve  our  thanks  and  admiration  for  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  they  have  carried  on 
their  work.  And  here,  too,  let  me  say  a  word 
about  the  splendid  performance  of  the  President 
of  the  Assembly,  Dr.  Carlos  Sosa-Rodriguez. 

This  was  an  orderly,  well-run  session,  and  it 
marked  a  still  further  improvement  in  the  gen- 
eral status  and  accomplishment  of  the  Assem- 
bly, which  can  only  enhance  respect  for  the 
organization.     It  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  least 

u  Ibid.,  Sept.  30, 1963,  p.  520. 
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contentious  sessions  in  recent  United  Nations 
history.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  Dr.  Sosa- 
Bodriguez,  and  he  deserves  and  has  our  con- 
gratulations and  thanks. 

Perhaps  the  ISth  session  will  not  go  down  as 
one  in  which  miracles  were  worked,  hut  I  believe 
it  may  well  he  remembered  as  the  session  that 
proved  that  great  and  small  powers  do  have  the 
ability  to  look  in  the  same  direction  and  to 
labor  together  for  the  benefit  of  all.  We  must 
remember  that  the  history  of  the  United  Na- 
tions consists  largely  of  problems,  pitfalls,  and 
progress.  As  we  have  had  occasion  to  say,  the 
U.N.  was  built  for  trouble  and  thrives  on  it. 

This  fact,  plus  the  improved  disposition  of 
our  Communist  friends  to  cooperate  and  to  use 
the  U.N.  machinery  instead  of  abusing  it,  en- 
courages our  hope  that  the  prophets  of  doom 
and  gloom  will  again  be  proven  wrong,  together 
with  the  derisive  critics  of  the  U.N.  who  usually 


see  it  ;is  either  dangerously  effective  or  innocu- 
ously ineffect  ive. 

And  now  before  we  part  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  warmest  compliments  to  all  of  you 
here  today  for  your  conscientious  and  distin- 
guished efforts  to  keep  the  world  informed 
about  what  is  happening  behind  the  draperies 
of  this  house  of  glass.  Let  me  assure  you  1  do 
not  compliment  you  with  any  hopes  that  you 
will  make  your  cross-examination  any  easier. 
But  I  want  to  emphasize  my  high  regard  and 
appreciation  of  the  day-in-day-out  excellence 
of  your  coverage. 

Yesterday  someone  wished  me  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happy  New  Year.  Let  me  wish 
all  of  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year.  May  you  have  safe  journeys  back  to  your 
homes  wherever  they  may  be.  While  our  world 
is  not  yet  one,  it  is  surely  unique  and  precious 
to  us  all  alike. 


Principles  of  International  Law  Concerning  Friendly  Relations 

and  Cooperation  Among  States:  International  Law  and  Nonintervention 


Statement  by  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 

UjS.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly1 


The  delegation  of  the  United  States  will 
address  itself  today  to  the  third  of  the  four 
principles  under  study : 2  nonintervention  in 
matters  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any 
state,  in  accordance  with  the  charter.  Certain 
basic  assumptions  underlie  the  approach  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  an  analysis  of  this 
legal  principle. 

It  should  initially  be  noted  that  intervention 
by  states  is  to  be  distinguished  from  interven- 
tion by  the  United  Nations.    The  United  Na- 


'.Made  in  Committee  VI  (Legal)  on  Dec.  3  (U.S. 
delegation  press  release  4324) . 

'  For  U.S.  statements  on  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
and  on  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Dec.  23,  1963,  p.  973,  and  Jan.  13,  1964,  p.  57. 


tions  is  not  a  sovereign  state,  or,  in  the  words 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  not  "  'a 
super-State',  whatever  that  expression  may 
mean." 3  Its  functions  are  performed  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
international  peace,  security,  and  justice.  The 
actions  of  the  organization  assume  significance 
in  the  light  of  their  purposes;  they  cannot  be 
judged  on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  states. 
With  regard  to  intervention  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, article  2,  paragraph  7,  of  the  charter 
articulates  the  limitation  on  the  organization's 
actions.  That  paragraph  does  not,  by  its  own 
terms,  regulate  the  actions  of  states;  other  pro- 


*  Reparation  for  injuries  suffered  in  the  service  of 
the  United  Nations.    I.C.J.  Reports,  1949,  p.  179. 
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visions  of  the  charter,  notably  article  2,  para- 
graph 4,  encompass  intervention  by  states.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  the  United  States  delegation 
will  discuss  intervention  by  both  states  and  the 
United  Nations,  it  will  do  so  separately.  It  will 
endeavor,  in  its  presentation,  to  remain  mind- 
ful of  the  differences,  as  well  as  the  similarities, 
in  the  legal  regime  governing  intervention  by 
states  and  by  the  United  Nations. 

I  observed  a  moment  ago  that  intervention  by 
states  is  encompassed  by  article  2,  paragraph 
4,  and  that  intervention  by  the  United  Nations 
is  regulated  by  paragraph  7  of  that  article. 
Neither  provision  can  be  read  in  isolation ;  both 
must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  related 
charter  provisions.  To  illustrate — in  no  sense 
exhaustively — intervention  by  the  United  Na- 
tions raises  issues  not  only  under  article  2,  para- 
graph 7,  but  also  under  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter establishing  the  competence  of  United 
Nations  organs.  Similarly,  intervention  by 
states  raises  issues  not  only  under  article  2, 
paragraph  4,  of  the  charter;  other  provisions, 
such  as  the  duty  of  states  to  settle  their  disputes 
by  peaceful  means,  are  also  relevant.  Other 
illustrations  will  be  offered  later  in  this  state- 
ment. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  articulation  of  the  concept  of  "in- 
tervention in  domestic  affairs"  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  a  question  of  balance  and  degree. 
We  cannot  insulate  states  from  each  other  or 
the  United  Nations — nor  should  we  wish  to  do 
so. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  Nations,  whether 
it  be  a  binding  decision  of  the  Security  Council, 
pursuant  to  article  25,  or  a  recommendation  by 
another  organ  of  the  United  Nations,  such  as 
the  General  Assembly,  with  moral  force  but 
without  a  legally  binding  character,  the  actions 
of  the  United  Nations  often  have  domestic  con- 
sequences for  members. 

Similarly,  in  conditions  of  world  interde- 
pendence which  exist  today,  many  actions  of 
states  have  consequences  in  other  states.  To 
deny  this  interrelationship  would  be  to  turn  our 
backs  on  the  nature  of  the  international  com- 
munity which  began  to  emerge  even  before  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  and  which  has  ma- 
tured and  developed  within  the  framework  of 


the  charter.  To  attempt  to  prohibit  all  state 
acts  whose  consequences  touch  the  domestic  life 
of  other  states  would  be  a  practical  impossi- 
bility. Many  such  activities  have  tradition- 
ally been  recognized  as  those  which  states  are 
entitled  to  pursue. 

Accordingly,  our  task  is  not  to  prohibit  all 
actions  by  the  United  Nations  or  individual 
states  which  may  have  consequences  within  the 
territory  of  member  states.  Our  task  is  rather 
to  illuminate  which  of  such  actions  are  permis- 
sible and  even  desirable  in  recognition  of  the 
interdependence  of  states  in  the  modern  world 
and  which  of  such  actions  represent  impermis- 
sible intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
states. 

Developments  in  Concept  of  Nonintervention 

Today  when  one  approaches  the  question  of 
intervention  by  states  in  matters  within  the  do- 
mestic jurisdiction  of  other  states,  he  is  at  once 
impressed  with  the  extent  to  which  classical 
conceptions  have  been  altered.  Before  this  cen- 
tury there  was  little  restraint  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  military  force  to  accomplish  national 
objectives. 

In  the  19th  century  the  practice  of  the  Con- 
cert of  Europe  was  evolved  in  a  context  far 
different  from  that  in  which  today's  interstate 
relations  are  worked  out.  By  the  Protocol  of 
Troppau  in  1820  the  members  of  the  Great 
Alliance  bound  themselves  to  exclude  from  the 
European  alliance  those  states  which  had  under- 
gone a  change  of  government  by  a  revolution 
the  results  of  which  were  deemed  by  them  to 
threaten  other  states.  If  the  states  parties  to 
the  protocol  considered  that  there  existed  an 
immediate  danger  to  other  states,  they  under- 
took, and  I  quote,  "by  peaceful  means,  or  if 
need  be  by  arms,  to  bring  the  guilty  state  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Great  Alliance." 

The  interventions  in  the  19th  century  in 
the  name  of  humanitarian  considerations — in 
Greece  in  1827,  in  Poland  in  1860 — are  seen  in 
the  perspective  of  history  as  reflecting  not  only 
humanitarian  but  political  objectives. 

It  would  not  be  accurate,  however,  to  infer 
that  contemporary  international  law  concern- 
ing nonintervention  by  states  sprang  into  being 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
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Nations.    The  charter  was  the  culmination  and 

articulation  of  a  process  of  development  of 
international  law  during  the  l'.Mh  century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  20th.  This  process  well 
illustrates  the  dynamic  character  of  interna- 
tional law.  New  rules  were  established,  and 
old  claims  to  the  use  of  national  power  were 
abandoned,  in  response  to  the  changing  char- 
acter of  the  world  and  international  society. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  this  process  may 
be  discerned  in  a  series  of  landmarks.  They 
have  been  discussed  already  in  the  distinguished 
statements  of  our  Latin  American  colleagues, 
whose  interest  in  this  field  is  generally  recog- 
nized. More  recently  the  states  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  joined  together  in  the  prohibition 
of  intervention  in  notable  treaties  which  have 
been  amply  referred  to  in  earlier  statements. 
Accordingly,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  their  pro- 
visions. 

The  development  of  international  law  relat- 
ing to  nonintervention  was  also  carried  forward 
on  a  global  scale,  though  with  less  thrust  than 
characterized  the  effort  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

What  is  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  non- 
intervention by  states  to  which  this  historical 
development,  so  thinly  sketched,  has  led? 

Of  fundamental  importance  is  the  fact  that 
the  classical  conception  of  intervention  involved 
dictatorial  interference;  that  is,  it  involved 
measures  of  compulsion.  The  use  of  force,  or 
the  threat  to  use  it,  was  a  principal  element  in 
the  classical  conception  of  intervention.  Under 
the  charter  much  of  the  classic  conception  of 
intervention  has  accordingly  been  absorbed  by 
the  prohibition  of  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  political  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  states,  and  by  the  organs 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  insure  that  that  obligation 
is  fulfilled.  The  fact  that  the  principal  aspect 
of  intervention  by  states  in  the  past  is  the  sub- 
ject of  charter  regulation  today  does  not,  how- 
ever, divest  our  study  of  utility  or  difficulty. 
On  the  contrary,  it  requires  the  greater  per- 
ception on  our  part,  since  intervention  may  be 
pursued  in  more  subtle  modes  designed  to  escape 
the  charter's  prohibition. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  much  debate 
as  to  what  constitutes  intervention  contrary  to 


the  pn>\  isionsof  the  charter.      Many  dcl'mii 

bave  been  proposed,  bul  none  bas  received  uni- 
versal or  even  general  acceptance,    Rather  than 

make  any   further  attempts   at    formulating  a 

del  in  it  ion  at  this  t  imc,  I  suggest  that  we  consider 
different  elements  and  aspects  of  the  principle 
of  nonintervention. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  nature  of  the 
act  which  is  asserted  to  constitute  intervention. 
Is  that  act  generally  recognized  as  possessing 
an  international  character  for  the  purposes  of 
the  doctrine  of  nonintervention?  As  I  have 
already  suggested,  many  acts  by  states  have 
consequences  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
states.  These  acts  cannot,  merely  by  virtue  of 
this  consequential  relationship,  be  considered 
intervention. 

The  economic  policies  of  states,  for  instance, 
in  such  forms  as  tariffs,  taxes  on  international 
transactions,  the  fixing  of  prices  at  artificial 
levels,  the  establishment  of  import  and  export 
limitations,  and  even  policies  regarding  immi- 
gration, necessarily  affect  the  internal  economy 
of  other  states.  But  such  actions  are  generally 
recognized  as  lying  within  the  discretion  of  the 
state  taking  them,  unless  that  state  has  volun- 
tarily accorded  an  international  character  to 
them  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  or  unless 
those  policies  fall  within  the  area  in  which  cus- 
tomary international  law  has  recognized  the 
obligation  of  states  to  protect  the  persons  or 
property  of  foreign  nationals. 

A  second  aspect  worthy  of  closer  analysis  re- 
lates to  the  interest  which  the  complainant  state 
asserts  to  have  been  injured.  Is  that  interest 
an  exclusively  domestic  one?  Or  has  it  ac- 
quired an  international  character?  Matters 
lying  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  states 
are,  as  we  all  know,  continually  being  reduced  in 
number  as  the  growth  of  customary  interna- 
tional law  and  international  agreements  adds 
to  the  network  of  international  rights  and 
duties.  International  law,  for  instance,  has 
long  recognized  the  right  of  states  to  take  meas- 
ures permitted  by  international  law  to  protect 
their  nationals  and  their  property  in  foreign 
states.  Other  examples  would  not  be  difficult 
to  find. 

A  third  aspect  relates  to  the  mode  of  inter- 
vention.    Is  the  means  by  which  one  state  has 
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acted  to  produce  a  certain  effect  within  another 
stale  appropriate  to  the  particular  problem? 
For  instance,  international  practice  recognizes 
many  areas  where  appropriate  communications 
on  the  diplomatic  level  may  be  exchanged  re- 
garding subjects  which  could  not  properly  be 
dealt  with  by  the  threat  or  use  of  force.  The 
legitimate  functions  of  consuls  customarily  and 
properly  take  them  into  matters  internal  to  the 
receiving  state. 

As  previously  suggested,  the  classical  concep- 
tion of  intervention  involved,  to  a  predominant 
extent,  the  presence  of  the  threat  or  use  of  force, 
though  "i  her  measures  of  compulsion  were  also 
comprehended.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact  of  con- 
temporary international  life  that  clandestine 
activities  are  not  infrequently  carried  on  by  one 
state  within  the  territory  of  other  states  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  existing  governments, 
or  even  of  radically  altering  the,  political  and 
economic  structure  of  those  states.  Such  ac- 
tivities generally  involve  open  and  concealed 
affiliations  with  domestic  political  movements, 
which  are  encouraged,  if  not  financed,  by  the 
intervening  state.  This  kind  of  intervention, 
is.  indeed,  in  certain  quarters  glorified  as  a 
means  of  world  domination.  No  sophisticated 
observer  can  fail  to  see,  and  no  candid  spokes- 
man can  refuse  to  acknowledge,  that  this  prac- 
i  ice  constitutes  one  of  the  major  forms  of  illegal 
intervention  by  which  the  political  independ- 
ence of  states  is  violated. 

Now,  Mr.  ( 'hairman,  these  factors,  and  others 
which  could  be  suggested,  must  be  considered 
by  states  in  evaluating  their  own  actions  and  the. 
actions  of  other  states  which  affect  them.  But 
it  would  he  a  misconception  to  assume  thai  they 
■  their  major  purpose  in  guiding  (he  de- 
cisioi  lies  alone.     For  iii  modern  inter- 

national society,  intervention  is  not   a  matter 

simply   of    unilateral    slate    response,   except    to 
i  he  1 1 in i led  extenl  necessary  to  deal  with  an  ur- 
gent  and   immediate  danger.     It    is  within  the 
mi  of  collective  security  embodied   in  the 
1  liarter  that  we  must  determine 
-ns  that    intervention   has  oc- 
d  are  v.  irranted.     li    is  pursuant    to  the 
''!'!"  I'  he  taken  to  deal  with 

fence  has  been  e:  lab 


Intervention  may  well  entail  a  situation  the 
continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
It  accordingly  may  be  within  the  competence  of 
the  Security  Council.  Intervention  even  more 
surely  involves  a  situation  likely  to  impair  the 
general  welfare  or  friendly  relations  among 
nations,  with  which  the  General  Assembly  may 
deal  under  article  14.  Intervention  may  also 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  regional  organiza- 
tions within  the  terms  of  reference  established 
by  their  own  constituent  instruments  and  by 
chapter  VIII  of  the  charter. 

The  obligation  of  a  state  which  considers  that 
it  has  been  the  victim  of  an  act  of  intervention 
is,  without  prejudice  to  its  right  of  self-defense, 
to  seek  its  remedy  within  the  system  of  collective 
security — including  regional  security — of  the 
charter.  That  obligation  finds  its  counterpart 
in  the  obligation  of  a  state  against  which  such 
charges  have  been  made  to  respond  to  inquiry 
and  other  action  by  the  appropriate  organ  of  the 
international  community. 

Intervention  by  the  United  Nations 

Let  us  turn  now  to  intervention  by  the  United 
Nations.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  authors  of 
the  charter  were  clear  that  the  provisions  of 
article  2,  paragraph  7,  should  not  be  read  as 
applying  directly  to  the  United  Nations  ex- 
isting principles  of  international  law  relevant 
to  nonintervention  by  states.  The  rapporteur 
of  the  First  Committee  of  Commission  I  of  the 
San  Francisco  Conference,  in  reporting  on  the 
draft  provision  which  was  to  become  article  -, 
paragraph  7,  of  the  charter,  articulated  the 
relevant  distinction.  Referring  to  drafl  para- 
graph 8  of  chapter  1  I.  he  declared  : 4 

it  is  evident  that  the  subject  we  are  dealing  with  is 
nn(  the  intervention  of  one  state  in  matters  which 
fall  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  another,  hut 
licit  we  .-Hi-  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  iis  members  with  respect  to  domestic  ami 
internal  ional  jurisdict  ion. 

The  Organization  we  are  developing  is  assuming, 
under  the  present  charter,  functions  wider  in  their 
scope  than  these  previously  assumed  by  the  League  of 
Nations  or  other  international  bodies  ami  even  wider 
than  those  which  were  (list  contemplated  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  especially  in  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural 


*  United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organi- 
zmI  ion,  Put-unit  )ils.  vol.  0,  p.  48C. 
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Holds.  The  tendency  to  provide  the  United  Nations 
with  a  broad  Jurisdiction  is.  therefore,  relevant  and 

founded.  The  necessity,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make 
sure  that  the  United  Nations  under  prevalent  world 
conditions  should  not  go  beyond  acceptable  limits 
or  exceed  due  limitation  called  for  principle  8  as  an 
instrument  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Organization  and  to  regulate  its  functioning  in 
matters  at  issue. 

The  practice  of  the  organization  has  shown 
the  validity  of  this  distinction  between  the  au- 
thority of  states  and  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nal  ions.  Thus  questions  concerning  the  scope 
and  import  of  article  2,  paragraph  7,  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  competence  of 
United  Nations  organs  to  discuss  and  adopt 
resolutions,  a  function  essentially  foreign  to 
the  traditional  concept  of  intervention  by  states. 

United  Nations  practice  might  usefully  be 
studied  in  the  context  of  three  questions.  First, 
what  meaning  has  the  term  "intervention"  in 
article  2,  paragraph  7?  Second,  in  the  age  of 
the  charter,  what  matters  lie  "essentially  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state"?  And 
third,  what  procedure  should  the  organization 
follow  when  the  effect  of  article  2,  paragraph 
7,  has  been  placed  in  issue  ? 

In  using  the  term  "intervention"  the  authors 
of  the  charter  and,  for  that  matter,  the  authors 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  since 
a  comparable  provision  appeared  in  article  15, 
paragraph  8,  of  the  covenant,  used  a  term  rich 
in  historical  connotation.  Historically  the  term 
denoted  interference  of  an  imperative  character, 
depriving  a  state  of  its  customary  discretion. 
The  late  Judge  Sir  Hersch  Lauterpacht  has  held 
that  it  should  be  so  regarded  in  its  charter 
context.5 

The  United  States  delegation  shares  this  con- 
ception and  agrees  with  that  great  jurist  that 
to  give  the  term  "intervention"  a  loose  meaning 
embracing  all  actions  which  have  an  impact 
within  member  states  would  have  the  drastic 
consequence  of  nullifying  significant  provisions 
of  the  charter — a  consequence  which  could  not 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  authors  of  the 
charter. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  legal  rules 
governing  nonintervention  by  the  United 
Nations? 


To  begin  with,  recognition  thai  the  concept 
of  intervention  denotes  imperative  interfei 
leads  to  the  conclusion  thai  article  2,  paragraph 
7,  cannot  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  com- 
petence of  an  organ  of  the  United  Nations  to 
discuss  any  question  within  its  jurisdiction 
under  the  governing  articles  of  the  charter. 
These  powers  are  not  impaired  by  the  provisions 
of  article  2,  paragraph  7. 

The  contrary  proposition  has,  of  course,  been 
argued.  The  inscription  of  items  on  the  agenda 
has  not  infrequently  been  opposed  on  the  basis 
of  article  2,  paragraph  7,  of  the  charter:  at  the 
third  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  con- 
nection with  the  questions  of  the  treatment  of 
people  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  of  the  observance  of  human  rights 
in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania;  at  the 
seventh  session  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  apartheid;  at  the  ninth  session  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  Cyprus;  at  the  tenth  ses- 
sion in  connection  with  the  question  of  Algeria. 
In  no  case  were  these  challenges  to  competence 
on  the  basis  of  article  2,  paragraph  7,  upheld. 

My  delegation  has  had  occasion  to  address 
itself  to  this  point.  For  example,  in  responding 
to  an  assertion  by  the  Czechoslovak  representa- 
tive that  article  2,  paragraph  7,  precluded  the 
Assembly  from  discussing  the  question  of  the 
observance  of  human  rights  in  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Rumania,  Mr.  Benjamin  Cohen  of 
the  United  States  delegation  stated : 6 

Article  2(7)  of  the  Charter  regarding  noninterven- 
tion in  matters  of  domestic  jurisdiction  was  not  in- 
tended to  preclude,  in  appropriate  cases,  discussion  in 
the  Assembly  concerning  the  promotion  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms.  .  .  .  Nor  is  the  Assembly 
barred  under  appropriate  circumstances  from  express- 
ing an  opinion  or  making  a  recommendation  when  there 
is  a  persistent  and  willful  disregard  for  bnman  rights 
in  any  particular  country.  Moreover,  in  determining 
the  applicability  of  article  2,  paragraph  7,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  important  fact  that  in  the  case 
before  us,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  have  assumed  in  the 
treaties  of  peace  special  obligations  under  interna- 
tional law  to  secure  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  .  .  . 

Under  what  circumstances,  then,  may  United 
Nations  intervention  arise?  The  problem  may 
be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  spectrum  whose  extremes 
alone  are  clear.    At  one  extreme,  intervention 


°  Lauterpacht,  International  Law  and  Human  Rights 
(1950),  p.  168. 


•  Bulletin  of  May  1,  1949,  p.  556. 
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must  cover  more  than  the  application  of  en- 
forcement measures,  since  it  is  plain  that  mere 
discussion  of  a  question  by  an  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  does  not  constitute  intervention. 
At  the  other  extreme,  the  very  terms  of  article 
2,  paragraph  7,  make  it  plain  that  that  clause 
shall  not  prejudice  the  application  of  enforce- 
ment measures  under  chapter  VII.  What 
about  the  areas  in  between  ? 

As  to  these  areas,  my  delegation,  at  this  initial 
stage  of  the  committee's  study  of  the  principle 
of  nonintervention,  wishes  to  raise  questions 
rather  than  give  answers.  The  problems  are 
complex,  and  they  are  important.  They  do  not 
admit  of  easy  answers.  Still  less  do  they  admit 
of  facile  reformulations  of  principle. 

A  few  of  the  relevant  questions  are  these.  If 
it  may  be  said  that  intervention  draws  from 
interstate  relations  the  connotation  of  the  im- 
perative, does  it  follow  that  a  mere  recommen- 
dation by  a  United  Nations  organ,  which  nor- 
mally lacks  such  imperative  connotation,  does 
not  constitute  intervention?  Does  a  recom- 
mendatory resolution  which  is  directly  spe- 
cifically to  a  state,  and  calls  upon  it  to  take 
measures  in  a  sphere  essentially  within  its  do- 
mestic jurisdiction,  constitute  intervention? 

By  way  of  shedding  some  light  upon  the  latter 
question,  I  may  note  that  it  is  the  view  of  the 
delegation  of  the  United  States  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  article  2,  paragraph  7,  extends  further 
than  decisions  of  a  legally  binding  character 
under  article  25.  Any  other  position  would 
render  article  2,  paragraph  7,  applicable  only 
to  the  Security  Council,  and  to  only  a  part — 
and  the  less  frequently  exercised  part — of  the 
Council's  functions.  Such  a  conception,  though 
supported  by  such  authorities  as  Professor 
[Julius]  Stone  and,  with  some  reservation,  Sir 
Hersch  Lauterpacht,  would,  arguably,  view  the 
role  of  the  various  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
as  they  may  have  been  originally  conceived  but 
not  as  they  have  developed  in  practice. 

The  functions  of  United  Nations  organs  are 
not  static,  frozen  as  of  the  date  the  charter 
entered  into  force.  The  response  of  those 
organs  to  new  challenges — recent  history  to  us 
now— were,  in  1945,  veiled  by  the  future. 

Weakening  of  the  Security  Council  by  (he 
abuse  of  the  veto  has  thrust  upon  other  organs 


of  the  United  Nations  considerable  responsi- 
bilities. Those  organs,  notably  the  General 
Assembly,  have  sought  and  found  means  to  give 
their  actions  effectiveness  commensurate  with 
the  organization's  responsibilities.  To  assert 
that  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  are 
necessarily  devoid  of  any  element  of  the  impera- 
tive even  where  such  resolutions,  as  to  states 
members,  are  only  recommendatory  is  to  shut 
our  eyes,  for  example,  to  General  Assembly 
resolutions  establishing  and  regulating  mili- 
tary-type forces.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
imperative  financial  aspect  authorized  by 
article  17  and  sustained  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  There  is,  moreover,  an  imper- 
ative element  insofar  as  instructions  are  given 
to  the  Secretary-General.  Moreover,  even 
where  such  mandatory  aspects  are  not  present 
in  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  may 
be  asked — to  raise  another  question — whether 
the  recommendations  of  that  organ  may  not 
assume  fresh  emphasis  because  of  the  compe- 
tence of  that  organ  to  take  imperative  measures 
within  a  related  administrative  and  financial 
sphere.  Whatever  the  answer  to  this  question, 
it  should  be  noted  that,  if  the  General  Assembly 
makes  recommendations  to  members  which 
plainly  will  not  be  followed,  it  runs  the  risk  of 
debasing  its  currency. 

We  also  should  note  the  tendency  of  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  to  recognize  and  accept 
determinations  of  fact  and  policy  by  other 
organs.  The  resolutions  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil not  uncommonly  give  a  certain  weight  to 
previous  resolutions  of  other  organs.  In  some 
cases  this  result  appears  to  have  been  fully  in- 
tended. However,  in  any  case  the  Security 
Council  remains  master  of  its  own  judgment, 
and  it  is  important  and  right  that  this  be  so. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  the  original  Dum- 
barton Oaks  proposals,  the  provision  which  be- 
came article  2,  paragraph  7,  related  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  alone.  During  the  consideration 
at  San  Francisco  it  was  placed  in  a  broader 
context,  relating  to  the  organization  as  a  whole, 
as  the  functions  of  the  other  organs  assumed  a 
greater  significance  in  the  minds  of  the  charter's 
drafters.  This  change  supports  the  proposi- 
tion, if  reinforcement  were  needed,  that  article 
2,  paragraph  7,  was  intended  by  the  authors  of 
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the  charter  to  apply  to  organs  other  than  the 
Security  Council. 

Consideration  of  these  factors  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  determination  whether  ac- 
tion by  a  United  Nations  organ  has  the  impera- 
tive element  which  is  important  to  the  concept 
of  "intervention"  is  necessarily  one  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  context  of  a  sophisticated  analysis 
of  the  language  of  the  resolution  and  the  attend- 
ant circumstances.  There  can  be  no  pat  and 
automatic  answer  to  the  complex  question  of 
the  relationship  of  this  organization  to  its  mem- 
ber states  in  diverse  political  situations.  In 
short,  not  only  the  Security  Council  can  be 
guilty  of  intervention. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  clear  that 
the  United  States  delegation  would  reply  nega- 
tively to  a  further  question  which  certain  dele- 
gations have  raised,  namely,  is  the  test  of 
whether  or  not  a  recommendation  constitutes 
intervention  whether  the  recommendation  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  members  of  the  organization  or 
merely  to  one  or  a  few  of  them  ?  The  addressees 
of  a  recommendation  are  logically  determined 
by  the  scope  of  the  situation  under  considera- 
tion. Where  the  situation  in  a  single  state,  or 
a  few  states,  is  at  issue,  no  logical  consideration 
would  be  served,  and  no  legal  aspect  would  be 
altered,  by  casting  the  resolution  in  general 
rather  than  specific  form. 

Question  of  Domestic  Jurisdiction 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  question  of  what  mat- 
ters lie  "essentially  within  the  domestic  juris- 
diction of  any  state."  The  change  from  the 
term  "solely,"  which  was  used  in  article  15,  para- 
graph 8,  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  does  not,  in  the  view  of  my  delegation, 
have  substantive  effect.  In  saying  this,  my  dele- 
gation is  not  unaware  that  this  difference  in 
language  was  emphasized,  to  another  effect,  in 
the  opinion  of  Judge  [Sergei  B.]  Krylov  in  the 
advisory  opinion  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Peace 
Treaties  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Romania. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  opinion  represented  a 
minority  dissent  from  the  majority  opinion,  and 
a  small  minority  at  that. 

Whether  a  matter  lies  essentially  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  a  state  depends  in  the 


first  instance  on  the  scope  and  content  of  inter- 
national law.  As  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  staled  in  tin-  Peace  Treaties  ca 

The  Interpretation  of  the  terms  of  a  treaty  for  this 
purpose  could  not  be  considered  as  a  question  e 
tially    within    the    domestic    jurisdiction    of    a    State. 
It  is  a  question  of  international  law  which,  by  its  very 
nature,  lies  within  the  competence  of  the  Court. 

These  considerations  also  suffice  to  dispose  of  the 
objection  based  on  the  principle  of  domestic  juris- 
diction and  directed  sjiecifieally  against  the  compe- 
tence of  the  Court,  namely,  that  the  Court,  as  an 
organ  of  the  United  Nations,  is  bound  to  observe 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  including  Article  2, 
paragraph  7. 

Characteristic  of  contemporary  international 
society  is  a  growing  network  of  legal  rules. 
They  complement  the  practice  of  states  which 
reflects  a  recognition  of  international  obliga- 
tions as  to  matters  previously  considered  within 
their  unfettered  discretion.  There  is,  more 
particularly,  a  marked  growth  of  treaty  rela- 
tionships by  which  states  voluntarily  assume 
international  obligations  concerning,  and  thus 
grant  international  character  to,  matters  which 
may  previously  have  been  within  their  domestic 
jurisdiction.  That  the  international  character 
of  a  question  is  a  consequence  of  the  acceptance 
of  international  obligations  concerning  it  was 
recognized  by  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  in  its  opinion  concerning  the 
Nationality  Decrees  Issued  in  Tunis  and 
Morocco : s 

The  words  "solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction" 
[appearing  in  article  15(8)  of  the  covenant]  seem  .  .  . 
to  contemplate  certain  matters  which,  though  they  may 
very  closely  concern  the  interests  of  more  than  one 
State,  are  not,  in  principle,  regulated  by  international 
law.  As  regards  such  matters,  each  State  is  sole 
judge. 

The  question  whether  a  certain  matter  is  or  is  not 
solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  is  an  essen- 
tially relative  question;  it  depends  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  international  relations.  Thus,  in  the  present 
state  of  international  law,  questions  of  nationality  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  in  principle  within  this  re- 
served domain. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  opinion,  it  is  enough 
to  observe  that  it  may  well  happen  that,  in  a  matter 
which,  like  that  of  nationality,  is  not.  in  principle, 
regulated  by  international  law,  the  right  of  a  State 


'I.C.J.  Reports.  I960,  pp.  70-71. 

8  P.C.I. J.,  Series  B,  No.  4  (1923) ,  p.  23. 
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to  use  its  discretion  is  nevertheless  restricted  by  obli- 
gations which  it  may  have  undertaken  towards  other 
States.  In  such  a  case,  jurisdiction  which,  in  prin- 
ciple, belongs  solely  to  the  State,  is  limited  by  rules 
of  international  law.  Article  15,  paragraph  8,  then 
ceases  to  apply  as  regards  those  States  which  are  en- 
titled to  invoke  such  rules,  and  the  dispute  as  to  the 
question  whether  a  State  has  or  has  not  the  right  to  take 
certain  measures  becomes  in  these  circumstances  a 
dispute  of  an  international  character  .... 

It  must  again,  in  this  context,  be  recalled  that 
efforts  to  distinguish  this  case  on  the  basis  of  the 
difference  in  wording  between  article  15,  para- 
graph 8,  of  the  covenant  and  article  2,  para- 
graph 7,  of  the  charter  were  not  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  the  Court  in  its  advisory  opinion  in 
the  Peace  Treaties  case. 

In  any  event,  in  the  area  of  most  immediate 
concern,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  it  is  clear  that  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  have  placed  within  the 
international  sphere  the  full  competence  neces- 
sary for  effective  action  by  United  Nations 
organs.  In  becoming  parties  to  the  charter,  the 
members  of  the  organization  have  assumed  the 
obligations  contemplated  in  paragraphs  3,  4, 
and  5  of  article  2.  Matters  relating  to  those 
provisions  could,  accordingly,  not  lie  essentially 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  states. 

Thus  the  Security  Council  acts  with  regard  to 
disputes  or  situations  whose  continuance  is 
likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  under  chapter  VI. 
It  also  acts  with  regard  to  threats  to  the  peace, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  aggression, 
under  chapter  VII.  The  General  Assembly  may 
discuss  and  make  recommendations  as  to  any 
questions  or  matters  within  the  scope  of  the 
charter,  as  stated  in  article  10,  except  that,  while 
the  Security  Council  is  exercising  its  functions 
in  respect  of  a  dispute  or  situation,  the  General 
Assembly,  as  provided  in  article  12,  may  not 
make  any  recommendations  as  to  that  dispute  or 
situation  unless  the  Council  requests.  Neither 
organ,  acting  within  the  scope  of  its  assigned 
competence  under  the  charter,  may  intervene  in 
matters  essentially  within  the  domestic  juris- 
diction of  states.  The,  authors  of  the  charter 
recognized  this  rule.  The  rapporteur  of  Com- 
imltee  1  of  Commission  I  at  San  Francisco  ob- 
served that  "Roth  the  rule  and  the  exception  can 
be  looked  upon  as  being  really  implicit  in  any 


organization  which  is  genuinely  international  in 
character."  9 

Kecognition  of  the  fact  that  a  matter  cannot 
lie  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  a  state  if  it,  or  its  continuation,  would  be 
likely,  in  the  words  of  chapter  VI,  article  33, 
to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  has  received  repeated  reaffir- 
mation in  the  practice  of  the  United  Nations 
from  its  earliest  years.  The  organization  has, 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  dealt  with  questions 
which  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have 
"been  considered  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  concerned.  Objections 
to  competence  have  been  rejected,  the  organ 
concerned  basing  its  actions  on  its  responsibility 
'for  keeping  the  peace.  It  need  not  be  added 
that  the  determination  of  whether  a  matter  is 
likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  is  an  important 
question,  which  must  be  answered,  in  good  faith, 
with  a  regard  for  the  facts.  Merely  saying 
that  a  matter  is  likely  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security,  or 
in  the  words  of  chapter  VII,  article  39,  is  a 
threat  to  the  peace  does  not  in  fact  make  it  so. 
Here,  too,  loose  and  emotional  usage  could 
weaken  the  credit  and  creditability  of  the  orga- 
nization's holdings — could  debase  the  currency 
of  international  confidence  which  the  organiza- 
tion must  maintain. 

Determination  of  Competence 

A  third  aspect  of  the  study  of  the  import  and 
scope  of  article  2,  paragraph  7,  of  the  charter 
relates  to  the  procedures  by  which  that  pro- 
vision has  been  and  should  be  implemented  by 
organs  of  the  United  Nations.  Here  we  find 
that  the  difference  in  wording  between  article 
15,  paragraph  8,  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
and  article  2,  paragraph  7,  of  the  charter  has 
been  reflected  in  a  perceptible  difference  in 
practice.  Article  15,  paragraph  8,  of  the 
covenant  provided : 

If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one 
of  them,  and  is  found  by  the  Council,  to  arise  out  of  a 
matter  which  by  international  law  is  solely  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party,  the  Council  shall 


*  United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Orga- 
nization, Documents,  vol.  6,  p.  487. 
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so  report,  mul  shall  make  no  recommendation  as  to  Its 
settlement. 

Article  15,  paragraph  8,  of  the  covenant  thus 
explicitly  contemplated  a  finding  by  the  League 

Council  responsive  to  the  assertion  thai  ;i  matter 
lay  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
a  state. 

In  practice  the  League  Council  appears  to 
have  taken  the  position  that,  in  view  of  the  legal 
issues  raised,  that  determination  should  be  made 
by  a  body  possessing  special  legal  competence. 
In  the  Aaland  Island  Question  the  League 
Council  appointed  a  three-member  committee 
of  jurists  to  consider  and  decide  the  Finnish 
assertion  that  consideration  of  the  status  of 
those  islands  was  precluded  by  article  15,  para- 
graph 8,  of  the  covenant.  The  League  Council 
indicated,  however,  that  the  preliminary  ques- 
tion of  domestic  jurisdiction  would  have  been 
referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  had  that  body  been  constituted  at 
the  time. 

The  question  of  the  competence  of  the  League 
Council  to  consider  the  dispute  between  Franco 
and  the  United  Kingdom  concerning  the  nation- 
ality decrees  in  Tunis  and  Morocco  was  accord- 
ingly referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  in  1922.  The  only  other 
dispute  in  which  the  prohibition  of  article  15, 
paragraph  8,  of  the  covenant  was  raised  in  the 
League  Council  was  the  dispute  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  concerning  the  Ecumenical  Patri- 
arch. Prompt  settlement  of  that  dispute  by 
the  parties  obviated  the  need  for  a  determi- 
nation  of  the  League  Council's  competence. 

In  implementing  article  2,  paragraph  7,  of  the 
charter,  however,  the  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  followed  a  less  formal  course.  The 
determination  of  competence  has  frequently 
been  made  by  the  organ  involved,  in  the  context 
of  substantive  action.  In  adopting  a  resolution 
after  objections  based  on  article  2,  paragraph 
7,  had  been  raised,  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
have  implicitly  rejected  those  objections.  On 
other  occasions  the  organ  concerned  has  either 
rejected  motions  that  it  lacked  competence  on 
grounds  of  article  2,  paragraph  7  (as  the  Ad 
Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly did  at  the  seventh  and  eighth  sessions  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  apartheid)  or  has 


affirmatively  decided  in  favor  of  its  compel 

(as  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly did  at  t he  third  and  fourl  I  as  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  t  he  threat  to  the 
political  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
of  Greece).  Both  the  Security  Council  (in 
connection  with  the  Indonesian  question  in 
1947)  and  the  General  Assembly  (at  the  first 
session  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  the 

Union  of  South  Africa)  have  rejected  pr<.| I 

that  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  question  of  com- 
petence be  sought  from  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States  delegation, 
this  less  formal  procedure  is  not,  in  principle, 
objectionable.  It  comports,  as  we  have  indi- 
cated, with  the  terms  of  article  2,  paragraph  7. 
Moreover,  it  appears  to  have  been  contemplated 
by  the  authors  of  the  charter  that  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  would,  at  least  where  no  com- 
pelling controversy  was  raised,  interpret  the 
charter.  In  answering  the  question  of  which 
organ  or  organs  of  the  United  Nations  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  inter- 
preting the  charter,  Committee  2  of  Commission 
II  at  San  Francisco  stated : 10 

In  the  course  of  operations  from  day  to  day  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  Organization,  it  is  inevitable  that 
each  organ  will  interpret  such  parts  of  the  Charter  as 
are  applicable  to  its  particular  functions.  This  process 
is  inherent  in  the  functioning  of  any  body  which  oper- 
ates under  an  instrument  defining  its  functions  and 
powers.  It  will  be  manifested  in  the  functioning  of 
such  a  body  as  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security 
Council,  or  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  .  .  . 
Difficulties  may  conceivably  arise  in  the  event  that 
there  should  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
organs  of  the  Organization  concerning  the  correct 
interpretation  of  a  provision  of  the  Charter.  ...  It 
would  always  be  open  to  the  General  Assembly  or  to 
the  Security  Council,  in  appropriate  circumstances, 
to  ask  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  an  advi- 
sory opinion  concerning  the  meaning  of  a  provision  of 
the  Charter. 

However,  it  may  well  be  that  the  practice  of 
the  organization  reflects  some  instances  in  which 
an  advisory  opinion  could  usefully  have  been 
requested  from  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice.   And  this,  too,  as  the  foregoing  quotation 
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indicates,  was  contemplated  by  the  authors  of 
the  charter.  Certain  benefits  flow  from  a  re- 
quest for  an  advisory  opinion  in  cases  where  the 
issue  of  competence  has  been  persuasively  chal- 
lenged on  the  ground  of  article  2,  paragraph  7. 
Not  only  would  subsequent  action  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  or  the  Security  Council  proceed 
with  greater  clarity  on  the  basis  of  the  Court's 
opinion,  but  it  is  possible  to  anticipate  greater 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  state  raising  the 
jurisdictional  objection  if  its  juridical  anxieties 
have  been  allayed  or  authoritatively  dealt  with. 
Moreover,  we  all  would  benefit  from  a  lucid 
exposition  by  the  Court  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems inherent  in  article  2,  paragraph  7. 

In  suggesting  that  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  might,  in  appropriate  cases,  be  asked 
to  pass  upon  the  question  whether  a  matter 
before  a  United  Nations  organ  lies  essentially 
within  its  domestic  jurisdiction,  the  United 
States  delegation  is  not  unaware  that  article 
2,  paragraph  7,  of  the  charter,  unlike  article 
15,  paragraph  8,  of  the  covenant,  contains  no 
reference  to  international  law.  This  omission 
is  not  inadvertent.  The  rights  and  obligations 
of  states,  and  the  competence  of  international 
organizations  brought  into  being  by  a  multi- 
lateral treaty,  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  international  law.  No  express  reference  is 
necessary  in  the  charter's  text  to  establish  that. 
At  the  San  Francisco  Conference  the  representa- 
tive of  Australia  stated,  in  this  connection,  that 
he  saw  no  possible  criterion  other  than  interna- 
tional law  which  could  be  used  and  that  ac- 
cordingly he  saw  no  need  for  including  a 
reference  to  it  in  the  article.  And  if  these  legal 
characteristics  are  recognized,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  a  case  where  a  substantial  question 
exists  would  warrant  a  resort  to  the  advisory 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  focused  on  the 
United  Nations  because  of  its  primary  role  in 
the  galaxy  of  international  organizations.  But 
the  problem  may  arise  in  other  international 
organizations,  for  example  in  the  specialized 
agencies  or  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Agency, 
have  constitutional  provisions  equivalent  to 
article  2,  paragraph  7,  of  the  charter.  Issues 
such  provisions  present  may  be  dealt  with  by 


criteria  similar  to  those  applied  to  the  United 
Nations.  Some  of  these  organizations  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  take  action  with  that  de- 
gree of  compulsion  normally  necessary  to  con- 
stitute intervention,  and  the  issue,  consequently, 
may  be  said  not  to  arise.  As  to  other  organiza- 
tions which  have  such  authority  but  are  not 
barred  by  a  provision  equivalent  to  article  2, 
paragraph  7,  of  the  charter,  the  issue  may  be 
posed  as  a  basic  question  of  competence.  In 
such  cases  the  issue  will  be  whether  the  com- 
plainant state  has  exclusive  competence  over 
the  subject  matter  or,  to  put  it  differently, 
whether  the  subject  matter  has  an  international 
character.  And  in  these  cases  it  will  be  recog- 
nized that  the  most  significant  legal  obligations, 
and  thus  the  most  significant  source  of  an  inter- 
national character,  may  well  be  the  constitu- 
tional instrument  of  the  international  organi- 
zation concerned. 

Contributing  to  Development  of  Law 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reviewing  the  present  state 
of  international  law  relevant  to  noninterven- 
tion, and  the  political  and  legal  factors  of  the 
past  which  have  shaped  it,  my  delegation  has 
done  no  more  than  to  scratch  the  extensive  sur- 
face of  the  problem.  This  has  been  a  prelimi- 
nary attempt  to  examine  elements  of  a  signifi- 
cant aspect  of  international  law  which  must, 
in  large  measure,  sustain  the  just  and  ordered 
international  society  to  which  we  aspire.  The 
evolutionary  character  of  that  international 
law,  as  reflected  in  its  response,  in  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries,  to  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  an  increasingly  interdependent  inter- 
national community,  has  given  pertinence  to  the 
legal  concept  of  nonintervention  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  temporal  and  factual  contexts.  To 
contribute,  in  the  continuity  of  that  evolutionary 
process,  to  the  development  of  an  international 
law  responsive  to  present  and  future  needs 
will  constitute  the  ultimate  justification  of  our 
efforts  in  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Such  a  contribution  will  not  come  from  facile 
formulations.  It  will  not  come  from  partisan 
proclamations.  It  will  not  come  from  declara- 
tions which,  in  denying  the  difficulties  and  depth 
of  the  subject  before  us,  do  scant  credit  to  our 
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legal  insight  or  political  acumen.  We  rather 
can  significantly  contribute  to  the  progressive 
development  of  international  law  by  the  pro- 
gressively more  profound  study  and  analysis  of 
the  complexity  and  challenge  of  the  law. 
Through  such  study  and  analysis  there  may 
emerge  that  enhanced  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  law  which  may  promote  its 
more  effective  application. 


U.S.  To  Propose  Action  To  Halt 
Rise  in  Coffee  Prices 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  14  dated  January  10 

The  Department  of  State  today  [January  10] 
advised  diplomatic  representatives  of  countries 
that  are  members  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  of  action  the 
United  States  Government  will  recommend  to 
the  International  Coffee  Organization  at  the 
January  27  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  to 
halt  a  rise  in  coffee  prices. 

In  late  September,  as  a  consequence  of  an 
unprecedented  combination  of  natural  disasters 
that  severely  damaged  coffee  plantations  in 
Brazil,  green  coffee  prices  began  to  rise.  In  the 
past  2  weeks  the  rise  has  assumed  disturbing 
proportions.  (Spot  prices  for  Brazil  Santos  4's 
reached  46.25  cents  a  pound  yesterday  com- 
pared to  33  cents  in  September  and  38.75  cents 
2  weeks  ago.  Latin  American  "milds"  and  Af- 
rican "robusta"  coffees  have  also  made  sharp 
advances,  as  have  coffee  futures.) 

In  this  situation  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment believes  that  corrective  action  must  be 
taken  by  the  International  Coffee  Organization 
to  insure  that  the  agreement  does  not  restrict 
supplies  necessary  to  meet  the  full  needs  of  the 
market.  The  United  States  Government  will, 
therefore,  recommend  a  radical  upward  adjust- 
ment in  export  quotas.  These  quotas  have  been 
set  under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
at  a  level  that  is  ample  to  meet  normal  consump- 
tion requirements.  However,  in  today's  ab- 
normal market  in  which  traders  and  roasters 
are  buying  heavily  as  a  safeguard  against  the 


possibility  of  future  supply  shortages,  a  major 
increase  in  quotas  clearly  is  called  for. 

Last  November,  when  the  United  States  pro- 
posed an  increase  in  export  quotas,  some  produc- 
ers were  reluctant  to  support  the  action,  believ- 
ing the  price  increase  to  be  only  a  temporary 
flurry.  The  intervening  weeks  have  made  it 
clear  that  prompt  corrective  action  is  needed  to 
reassure  the  market  there  is  no  coffee  short  ago. 
The  United  States  Government  is  confident  that 
the  members  of  the  International  Coffee  Or- 
ganization will  support  such  action. 


President  Names  Ellsworth  Bunker 
Ambassador  to  OAS 

Statement  by  President  Johnson 

White  House  press  release   (Austin,  Tex.)   dated  January  2 

I  am  very  pleased  to  announce  the  appoint- 
ment today  [January  2]  of  Ellsworth  Bunker 
as  our  Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Ambassador  Bunker  is  an  experienced  diplo- 
mat who  has  served  the  Nation  well  in  a  variety 
of  difficult  assignments.  His  assignment  to  this 
post  is  in  line  with  our  desire  to  carry  on  and 
strengthen  this  Government's  relations  with  the 
countries  of  the  hemisphere.  The  OAS  is  an 
important  instrument  in  the  maintenance  of 
political  and  economic  stability  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. We  intend  to  give  every  support  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and  I  look 
forward  to  Ambassador  Bunker's  contribution 
to  this  end. 
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The  Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  : 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  policies  of 
apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.     A/5497/Add.2.     October  31,  1963. 
18  pp. 
Report  of  the  Secretary-General.     A/5614,  Novem- 
ber 19,   1903,  14  pp.;  A/5614/Add.l,  December  2, 
1963.  5  pp. ;  A/5614/Add.2.  December  6.  1963,  2  pp. 
Note  by  the  Secretariat  containing  a  brief  indication 
of  measures  reported  bv  member  states  pursuant 
to    Resolution    1761     (XVII).     A/SPC/94.     No- 
vember 22,  1963.    29  pp. 
Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  With 
Regard  to  the  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on 
the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 
and  Peoples.    A/5446,  October  30,  1963,  381  pp.,  and 
Corr.  1,  December  6,  1963,  1  p. 
Draft    International    Covenants    on    Human    Rights. 
Observations     from     Governments.     A/5411/Add.2. 
October  25,  1963.    3  pp. 
Technical  Assistance  To  Promote  the  Teaching,  Study, 
Dissemination  and  Wider  Appreciation  of  Interna- 
tional Law.     Report  of  the  Secretary-General  with  a 
view  to  the  strengthening  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  international  law.    A/5585,  October  29,  1963, 
45  pp.,  and  Corr.  1,  November  11,  1963,  1  p. 
Special   Training   Programme   for   Territories   Under 
Portuguese  Administration.     Report   of   the   Secre- 
tary-General.    A/5531/Rev.l,    October   30,   1963,   25 
pp. ;  A/5531/Rev.l/Add.l,  November  27,  1963,  2  pp. ; 
A/5531/Rev.l/Add.2,  December  3,  1963,  1  p. 
Question  of  Oman.    Cable  dated  October  26,  1963,  from 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman  to  the  President  of 
the    General    Assembly.     A/C.4/619.     October    31, 
1963.    1  p. 
Manifestations  of  Racial  Prejudice  and  National  and 
Religious    Intolerance.     Report    of    the    Secretary- 
General.    A/5473/Add.2.    November  7,  1963.    14  pp. 
Territories    Under    Portuguese    Administration.      Re- 
quests for  hearings.    Letter  dated  November  4,  1963, 
from  Mr.  Henrique  Galvao  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man  of   the   Fourth   Committee.     A/C.4/600/Add.5. 
November  11,  1963.    2  pp. 
Denuclearization  of  Latin  America.     Letter  dated  No- 
vember 14,  1963,  from  the  representatives  of  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Ecuador,  and  Mexico  to  the  Secretary-General. 
A/5415/Rev.  1.    November  14,  1963.    2  pp. 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space.     In- 
formation   on   space   launehings :    Letter   dated   No- 
vember 7,  1963,  from  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Secretary-General,  A/AC.105/INF.50, 
November  14,  1963,  2  pp. ;  letter  dated  December  5, 
1963,  from  the  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Outer  Space,  A/AC.105/INF.51,  December  5,  1963, 
2  pp. 
United  Nations  International  School.     Report  of  the 
Secretary-General.      A/5607.      November    15,    1963, 
23  pp. 
Human   Rights   Day :    Observance   of  the   14th   anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion  of   Human   Rights.     Report  of  the   Secretary- 
General.  A/INF/105.    November  18,  1963.    11  pp. 
International    Co-Operation   in   the   Peaceful   Uses  of 
Outer  Space.     Additional  report  of  the  Committee 
on    the    Peaceful    Uses   of    Outer    Space.     A/5549/ 
Add.l.    November  27,  1963.    42  pp. 
Question  of  South  West  Africa.     Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General.    A/5634.     December  2,  1963.    4  pp. 
Review  of  the  Pattern  of  Conferences.    Report  of  the 
Secretary-General.    A/5638,  December  3,  1963,  25  pp. ; 
Corr.  1,  December  4,  1963,  1  p. ;  Corr.  2,  December  9, 
1968,  1  p. 

1  Not  in  force. 


Note  Verbale  dated  November  29,  1963,  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  Unified  Command  regarding  the  detention 
of  two  officers  of  the  U.N.  Command  by  the 
Korean  People's  Army/Chinese  People's  Volunteers 
in  North  Korea.    A/5641.     December  4,  1963.    3  pp. 

Letter  dated  December  2,  1963,  from  the  representa- 
tives of  several  countries  to  the  Secretary-General 
requesting  inclusion  in  the  agenda  of  the  18th  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  an  additional  item 
entitled :  Admission  of  New  Members  to  the  United 
Nations.    A/5640.    December  4,  1963.    2  pp. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Customs  convention  on  the  temporary  importation  of 
private  road  vehicles.  Done  at  New  York  June  4, 
1954.  Entered  into  force  December  15,  1957.  TIAS 
3943. 

Notification  that  it  considers  itself  bound:  Jamaica, 
November  11,  1963. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Optional  protocol  to  Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic 
relations  concerning  compulsory  settlement  of  dis- 
putes.   Done  at  Vienna  April  18, 1961.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Switzerland,   November  22, 
1963. 

International  Court  of  Justice 

Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  (59  Stat. 
1055). 

Declarations  recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction 
deposited:  Somali  Republic  (with  conditions), 
April  11.  1963;  Uganda  (with  a  condition),  Oc- 
tober 3,  1963. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space  and  under  water.     Done  at 
Moscow  August  5,  1963.     Entered  into  force  Octo- 
ber 10,  1963.     TIAS  5433. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Rwanda,  December  27, 1963; 

Guatemala   (with  a  statement),  January  6,  1964; 

Finland,  Ghana,  January  9, 1964. 

Patents 

Agreement  for  the  mutual  safeguarding  of  secrecy  of 
inventions  relating  to  defense  and  for  which  applica- 
tions for  patents  have  been  made.  Done  at  Paris 
September  21,  1960.  Entered  into  force  January  12, 
1961.     TIAS  4672. 

Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
January  6,  1964. 

Trade 

Proces-verbal  extending  declaration  on  provisional  ac- 
cession  of  Tunisia   to   the   General   Agreement   on 
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Tariffs   and   Trade   of   November    12,    1969    (TIAS 
4498).    Done  at  Geneva  December  12,  1063.1 
Signature:  United  States,  January  G,  1904. 

Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  with  schedule  of 
whaling  regulations.  Signed  at  Washington  De- 
cember 2,  1946.  Entered  into  force  November  10, 
1948.     TIAS  1S49. 

Notification  of  withdrawal:  Sweden,  December  18, 
1963,  effective  June  30, 1964. 


BILATERAL 


Mexico 

Agreement  extending  the  air  transport  agreement  of 
August  15,  1960  (TIAS  4675).     Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Mexico  August  14,  1963.    Entered  Into 
force  provisionally  August  15,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  definitively:  January  6, 1964. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  continuing  in  force  for  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  individually  in- 
come tax  convention  of  April  16,  1945,  as  modified 
and  extended  to  certain  overseas  territories  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (TIAS  1546,  3165,  4124,  4141). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  De- 
cember 31,  1963.  Entered  into  force  December  31, 
1963. 

Venezuela 

Agreement  relating  to  effectiveness  of  the  United  States 
revised  tariff  schedules  to  the  trade  agreement  of 
November  6,  1939,  as  supplemented  (54  Stat.  2375; 
TIAS  2565).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Caracas  July  15  and  23,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
July  23,  1963. 


PUBLICATIONS 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Consulates  Established 
at  Blantyre  and  Lusaka 

Department  notice  dated  January  2 

Effective  January  1,  1964,  the  Office  of  Resident  Con- 
sul at  Blantyre,  Nyasaland,  will  be  superseded  by  the 
establishment  of  Consulate  Blantyre.  Edward  W. 
Holmes  will  be  Principal  Officer. 

Effective  January  1, 1964,  the  Office  of  Resident  Con- 
sul at  Lusaka,  Northern  Rhodesia,  will  be  superseded 
by  the  establishment  of  Consulate  Lusaka.  Robert  C. 
Foulon  will  be  Principal  Officer. 


1  Not  in  force. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  D.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.O.,  20402. 
Address  requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Media  Services, 
Department  of  State. 

High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
Amendments  to  the  annex  to  the  convention  of  May  9, 
1952,  with  Canada  and  Japan.  Recommendations  re- 
lating to  halibut  and  to  herring  adopted  at  the  ninth 
annual  meeting  of  the  International  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Commission,  at  Seattle,  November  17.  19(12, 
and  amended,  with  respect  to  herring.  January  25,  1963. 
Notifications  of  acceptance  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion from  Japan  on  February  26,  1963,  from  the  United 
States  of  America  on  March  23,  1963,  and  from  Canada 
on  May  8,  1963.  Entered  into  force  May  8, 1963.  TIAS 
5385.     4  pp.     50. 

Defense — Loan  of  Additional  Vessel.  Agreement  with 
Pakistan.  Exchanges  of  notes — Signed  at  Karachi 
and  Rawalpindi  April  22  and  June  9,  14.  and  29.  1963. 
Entered  into  force  June  29,  1963.  TIAS  5390.  3 
pp.     50. 

Agricultural    Commodities — Sales    Under    Title    IV. 

Agreement  with  Portugal,  amending  the  agreement  of 
November  28,  1961.  Exchanges  of  notes — Dated  at 
Lisbon  June  5  and  26,  1963.  Entered  into  force  June 
26,  1963.     TIAS  5392.     3  pp.     5tf. 

Tracking  Stations.  Agreement  with  Spain,  extending 
and  amending  the  agreement  of  March  11  and  18,  19G0. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Madrid  June  27  and  28, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1963.  TIAS  5393. 
3  pp.  54. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Guinea. 
Signed  at  Conakry  May  22,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
May  22,  1963.  With  exchange  of  notes.  TIAS  5394. 
14  pp.     10*. 

Investment  Guaranties.  Agreement  with  Jordan  re- 
lating to  the  agreement  of  July  10  and  September  24, 
1956,  as  amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Am- 
man June  25,  1963.  Entered  into  force  June  25,  1963. 
TIAS  5395.     4  pp.     5*. 

Trade.  Agreement  with  Paraguay,  terminating  parts 
and  amending  and  continuing  parts  of  the  agreement 
of  September  12,  1946,  as  amended.  Exchange  of 
notes — Signed  at  Asunci6n  June  26,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  June  26,  1963.     TIAS  5396.     3  pp.     54. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Acree- 
ment  with  United  Kingdom,  amending  the  agreement 
of  June  15,  1955,  as  amended.  Signed  at  Washington 
June  5,  1963.  Entered  into  force  July  31,  1963.  TIAS 
5397.     3  pp.     5*. 

Agricultural  Trade.  Agreement  with  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Signed  at  Washington  August  13,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  August  13,  1963.     TIAS  5398.     4  pp. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Cash  Contribution  by- 
Japan.  Arrangement  with  Japan  relating  to  the 
agreement  of  March  8,   1954.    Exchange  of  notes — 
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Signed  at  Tokyo  July  19,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
July  19,  1963.     TIAS  5399.     5  pp.     54- 

Trade.  Agreement  with  Switzerland  relating  to 
United  States  schedules  to  the  agreements  of  Janu- 
ary 9,  1936,  and  June  8,  1955.  Exchange  of  notes- 
Dated  at  Bern  July  10  and  11,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  July  11,  1963.  TIAS  5400.  3  pp.  54. 
International  Labor  Organization— Amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  1962.  Instrument  of  amendment  adopted 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  at  the  forty-sixth  session,  Geneva,  June 
22, 1962.  Entered  into  force  May  22, 1963.  TIAS  5401. 
7  pp.     10(f. 

Trade.  Agreement  with  Argentina  relating  to  United 
States  schedules  to  the  agreement  of  October  14,  1941. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  July  24, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  July  24,  1963.  TIAS  5402. 
4  pp.     54. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  amending  the  agreement  of  November 
7,  1962,  as  amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
Seoul  August  16,  1963.  Entered  into  force  August  16, 
1963.     TIAS  5403.     2  pp.     5<f. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Tenth 
Protocol  of  supplementary  concessions  to  the  agree- 
ment of  October  30,  1947.  Done  at  Geneva  January  28, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  August  15,  1963.  TIAS  5404. 
14  pp.     lOtf. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Colombia, 
amending  the  agreements  of  June  23,  1955,  April  16. 
1957,  and  March  14,  195S,  as  amended.  Exchange  of 
notes — Signed  at  Washington  August  14,  1963.  En- 
tered into  force  August  14,  1963.  TIAS  5405.  3  pp. 
54. 

Air  Service — Lease  of  Equipment.  Agreement  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  extending  the  agree- 
ment of  August  2,  1955,  as  extended.  Exchange  of 
notes — Dated  at  Bonn/  Bad  Godesberg  and  Bonn  July 
1  and  24,  1963.  Entered  into  force  July  24,  1963. 
TIAS  5406.     4  pp.     50. 

Investment  Guaranties.  Agreement  with  the  Malagasy 
Republic.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tananarive 
July  26, 1963.  Entered  into  force  July  26, 1963.  TIAS 
5407.     5  pp.     50. 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Arrangement  with  Japan. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  August  27, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  August  27,  1963.  Operative 
retroactively  January  1,  1963.  With  exchanges  of  let- 
ters.    TIAS  5408.     23  pp.     150. 

Trade — Zipper  Chain.  Understandings  with  Japan. 
Exchange  of  letters — Signed  at  Washington  August  28, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  August  28, 1963.  TIAS  5409. 
3  pp.     50. 

Neutrality  of  Laos.  Declaration  and  protocol  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Other  Governments. 
Signed  at  Geneva  July  23,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
•  inly  J.',.  1962.  With  United  States  letter— Signed  at 
Geneva  July  18,  1!M»2.     TIAS  5410.     64  pp.     250. 

Cultural  Relations.  Agreement  with  Iraq.  Signed  at 
Baghdad  January  23,  1961.  Entered  into  force  August 
13,  1903.     TIAS  5411.     6  pp.     50. 

Education — Financing  of  Exchange  Programs.  Agree- 
ment with  Brazil,  amending  the  agreement  of  Novem- 
ber 5,  1957,  as  amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed 
al  Kio  de  Janeiro  May  20  and  June  6,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  June  C,  1963.     TIAS  5412.    4  pp.     50. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Disposition  of  Equipment 

and  Materials  (Machine  Tools).    Agreement  with  the 

■I  Kingdom.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Lon- 
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Advancing  the  Frontiers  of  Human  Knowledge 
for  the  Benefit  of  All  Mankind 


Remarks  by  President  Johnson * 


Dr.  [Melville  Bell]  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice,  members  of  the  Society,  my  fellow 
Americans:  This  is  a  very  proud  and  happy 
occasion. 

In  the  homes  of  our  land  and  in  all  lands 
around  the  world,  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety and  its  magazine  are  old  friends  and  a  very 
welcome  companion.  You  have  broadened  the 
horizons  and  narrowed  the  misunderstandings 
of  many  generations — and  you  have  helped  us 
all  to  be  better  citizens  of  the  world  and  better 
citizens  of  our  times. 

It  is  gratifying  today  to  now  join  in  welcom- 
ing the  Society  and  its  magazine  into  this  new 
and  magnificent  home.  This  imposing  home  for 
the  National  Geographic  stands  not  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  past  but  as  a  testament  of  confidence 
in  and  enthusiasm  for  the  future. 

For  free  men,  whatever  lands  they  may  call 
home,  these  qualities  are  indispensable.    The 

1  Made  at  the  dedication  ceremony  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society  Building  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Jan.  18  (White  House  press  release;  as-delivered  text). 


future  is  the  special  trust  of  the  free.  We  are 
not  likely  to  keep  that  trust  or  likely  to  keep  our 
freedom  unless  we  keep  our  confidence  in  the 
future  and  unless  we  maintain  our  enthusiasm 
for  always  meeting  new  challenges  and  new 
opportunities. 

The  last  four  centuries  of  human  experience 
have  been  centuries  of  exploration,  discovery, 
and  advancement  of  the  frontiers  of  man's 
knowledge.  We  of  this  strong  and  still  devel- 
oping young  nation  are  more  than  any  others 
children  of  those  explorations. 

America  as  we  know  it,  and  freedom  as  we 
know  it,  could  well  not  exist  tomorrow  for  either 
our  children  or  their  children  if  we  should  lose 
from  our  national  life  that  confidence  in  the 
future  and  that  enthusiasm  for  exploration 
which  has  brought  us  to  this  high  moment  of 
history  and  high  moment  of  hope. 

All  the  seas  have  been  sailed,  and  all  of  the 
continents  have  been  explored.  The  highest 
mountains  have  been  scaled,  and  the  darkest 
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jungles  have  been  penetrated.  We  have  reached 
into  the  realms  of  space  and  out  toward  the 
domain  of  the  stars.  Yet  our  work  is  not  com- 
plete, our  race  is  not  yet  won. 

This  generation  of  Americans  is  challenged 
to  live  a  life  of  high  adventure.  If  we  are  to 
keep  our  trust  in  freedom,  we  must  in  these  last 
four  decades  of  this  century  undertake  explora- 
tions in  many  realms,  realms  which  dwarf  all  of 
those  of  the  last  four  centuries. 

"We  must  participate  in  the  high  adventure  of 
advancing  man's  knowledge  of  both  the  universe 
about  us  and  the  capacities  within  us. 

We  of  this  land  must  commit  ourselves  to  a 
demanding  life  of  dedicated  participation  in 
the  forward  movement  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live. 

We  are  called  to  the  greatest  works  that  man 
has  ever  done.  If  we  are  to  live  as  free  men  in  a 
world  of  danger,  we  must  explore  for  new  and 
better  ways  to  maintain  our  security  without 
impairing  our  solvency. 

If  we  are  to  live  at  peace  in  a  world  of  peril, 
we  must  set  forth  to  discover  the  secrets  of 
peace  just  as  we  long  ago  discovered  the  awe- 
some secrets  of  war  and  devastation. 

If  we  are  to  live  with  pride  in  a  world  of 
decency,  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  removing 
from  the  earth  the  scars  and  scourge  of  human 
poverty,  disease,  ignorance,  and  intolerance. 

These  works  are  not  and  can  never  be  the 
works  of  one  nation  or  one  people  alone.  These 
works  will  be  accomplished  when  they  become 
the  joint  works  and  the  common  labors  of  na- 
tions and  peoples  everywhere. 

If  that  is  to  come  to  pass,  nations  must  have 
more  than  common  forums  in  which  to  meet. 
They  must  have  common  enterprises  on  which 
they  can  work  together  for  the  common  good. 

We  of  the  United  States  believe  today,  as  we 
have  long  believed,  that  the  realms  of  scientific 
explorations  offer  this  opportunity  for  common 
enterprises  and  endeavors. 

Scientific  exploration  and  research  knows  no 
national  boundaries.  Human  knowledge  is 
never  the  captive  of  international  blocs.  Com- 
mon sense  dictates  that  all  nations  lend  their 
learning  to  other  nations.  This  is  a  loan  in 
which  the  science  of  all  nations  is  the  bene- 
ficiary and  the  good  of  all  mankind  is  advanced. 


The  more  that  we  share  wit  h  each  other,  the  less 
we  misunderstand  each  other. 

Today,  in  this  house  of  exploration,  let  us 
invite  exploration  by  all  nations,  for  all  nations. 

The  only  way  to  begin  is  to  begin.  What 
greater  challenge  can  there  be  for  the  National 
Geographic  Society  to  take  the  initiative  in  this 
endeavor?  Why  should  not  the  National  Geo- 
graphic in  this  land  and  around  the  world  serve 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  knowledge,  to  bring 
together  men  of  science  of  every  land,  to  share 
and  to  spread  their  knowledge  and  their  talents. 
Where  they  begin,  others  will  follow.  So  let  us 
renew  our  hope  that  all  nations  with  the  interest 
and  the  capacity  for  scientific  exploration  unite 
in  mutual  enterprises  of  discovery  to  the  benefit 
of  their  neighbor  nations. 

As  the  late  beloved  President  Kennedy  said 
one  month  before  his  death : 2 

Recent  scientific  advances  have  not  only  made  inter- 
national cooperation  desirable  but  they  have  made  it 
essential.  The  ocean,  the  atmosphere,  outer  space,  be- 
long not  to  one  nation  or  one  ideology  but  to  all 
mankind.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  we  stand. 

Explorations  and  discoveries  of  centuries  past 
were  most  often  meant  to  serve  the  interest  and 
the  advantage  of  individual  nations.  Today, 
as  we  meet  here,  we  believe  that  the  explorations 
and  the  discoveries  of  decades  ahead  must  be 
meant  to  serve  the  aspirations  and  the  well- 
being  of  individual  men  in  all  nations. 

This  nation  is  committed  now  to  the  most  in- 
tensive effort  ever  made  by  any  peoples  to  ad- 
vance the  frontiers  of  human  knowledge.  We 
shall  remain  committed.  The  cost  of  knowl- 
edge, whatever  its  price,  is  small  against  the 
price  mankind  has  already  paid  throughout  all 
history  for  his  ignorance  and  for  the  darkness. 

The  United  States  shall  welcome  any  who 
wish  to  join  with  us  in  seeking  to  serve  the  com- 
mon good  of  mankind.  But  if  others  are  not 
willing  or  if  they  are  not  able  to  join  with  us, 
our  own  endeavors  will  not  slacken. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  week,  which  I  hope  you  will  follow, 
in  an  exchange  I  have  with  some  other  nation.' 

With  confidence  in  the  future  and  in  our- 
selves, with  enthusiasm  for  the  opportunities 


2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  18,  1963,  p.  778. 
•  See  p.  157. 
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that  the  future  presents  to  us,  we  therefore  wel- 
come the  privilege  of  leading  this  century's 
great  explorations  to  find  a  better  life,  to  build 
a  better  world  for  all  the  races  of  man. 

So  in  this  spirit,  then,  it  is  my  very  proud 
privilege  now,  on  this  18th  day  of  January  in 


the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  sixty-four, 
to  dedicate  this  beautiful  new  home  of  the  great 
National  Geographic  Society:  to  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  geographic  knowledge,  to  man's 
eternal  quest  for  knowledge  of  earth,  sea  and 
space. 


The  Situation  in  Panama 


BACKGROUND 

In  January  1963  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Panama  agreed  that  the  Pan- 
amanian flag  would  be  flown  on  land  in  the 
Canal  Zone  where  the  U.S.  flag  is  flown  officially 
by  civilian  authorities.1  In  implementing  this 
agreement,  the  Canal  Zone  Governor  reviewed 
all  flag  sites  on  land  where  the  U.S.  flag  is  flown 
and  decided  to  eliminate  some.  Outdoor  flags 
at  schools  were  among  those  eliminated.  On 
January  7,  1964,  students  at  Balboa  High 
School  hoisted  a  flag  on  their  own  in  defiance 
of  the  Governor's  orders.  Two  days  later  Pan- 
amanian students  attempted  to  display  their 
flag,  and  disorders  ensued. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT,  JANUARY  102 

The  President  has  this  morning  reviewed  the 
situation  in  Panama  with  his  senior  advisers. 
lie  has  ordered  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  [Thomas  C]  Mann,  to  proceed  at  once  to 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment greatly  regrets  the  tragic  loss  of  life  of 
Panamanians  and  Americans.  The  President 
has  given  most  earnest  instructions  to  General 
[Andrew  P.]  O'Meara,  Commander  in  Chief, 
Southern  Command  (CINCSOUTH) ,  to  do  all 
that  is  within  his  power  to  restore  and  to  main- 
tain peace  and  safety  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  President  has  noted  President  Chiari's 


1  For  text  of  a  joint  communique,  see  Bulletin  of 
Kcli.  4, 1963,  p.  171. 

*  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Pierre  Salinger, 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 


appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Panama  to  join  in  the 
restoration  of  peace,  and  the  President  is  mak- 
ing a  similar  appeal  to  the  residents  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  path  to  a  settlement  can  only  be 
through  peace  and  understanding  and  not 
through  violence. 


INTER-AMERICAN  PEACE  COMMITTEE 
COMMUNIQUE,  JANUARY  10 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Committee  convened  a  special 
meeting  today  at  3  p.m.  at  the  joint  request  of 
the  Governments  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Committee  forms  part  of  the  inter- Amer- 
ican system  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
it  met  in  order  to  consider  the  events  which  had 
occurred  in  Panama  during  the  night  of  9  to 
10  January.  It  agreed  to  take  up  the  problem 
immediately  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  inter- 
ested parties,  it  decided  to  study  the  case  and 
to  go  to  Panama  the  same  evening  in  order  to 
investigate  the  situation  and  recommend  meas- 
ures for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

The  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  Argen- 
tina, Colombia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
United  States,  and  Venezuela — the  presiding 
country — decided  to  request  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  under  articles  10  and  11  of  the 
Committee's  Statutes,  to  designate  a  substitute 
for  the  United  States,3  which  is  a  party  to  the 
dispute. 

*  The  OAS  Council  elected  Chile  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  this  matter. 
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DEBATE  IN  U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL, 
JANUARY  10 

Following  are  statements  made  by  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  UjS.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  on  January  10  daring  debate  on  the 
Panama  complaint  *  in  the  Security  Council. 

First  Statement 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  4352 

I  must  confess  that  it  is  with  a  very  heavy 
heart  and  deep  distress  that  I  speak  here  to- 
night. The  incidents  of  yesterday  and  today  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
are  a  matter  of  extreme  concern  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

My  Government  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  distressed  at  the  tragic  and  the  needless 
loss  of  human  life — both  Panamanian  and 
American.  The  riots  and  the  violence  are  of 
special  regret  since  they  blot  the  record  of  the 
long  and  friendly  and  improving  relationship 
between  our  Government  and  that  of  Panama. 
Indeed,  with  the  signature  of  a  new  treaty  be- 
tween our  Governments  in  1955  5  and  the  con- 
tinuing discussions  which  have  taken  place  be- 
tween our  officials  since  that  time,  we  had 
embarked  on  a  new,  and  a  more  satisfactory, 
phase  of  our  historical  and  friendly  relation- 
ship. 

My  Government  is  doing  everything  humanly 
possible  to  restore  the  situation.  Before  noon 
today  President  Johnson  telephoned  President 
Chiari  to  discuss  the  situation,  and  the  two 
Presidents  agreed  that  there  had  to  be  a  stop 
to  violence  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

President  Jolinson  also  has  given  most  em- 
phatic instructions  to  United  States  authorities 
to  do  everything  within  their  power  to  restore 
and  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  United  States  officials  are  exerting  every 
effort  to  assure  that  restraint  and  good  judg- 
ment are  exercised. 

In  addition,  to  prevent  further  incidents,  all 
of  the  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  not  engaged 
in  official  duties  have  been  ordered  to  remain 
in  their  homes. 

I  devoutly  hope  that  the  Panamanian  author- 


'  U.N.  doc.  S/5509. 

0  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  7, 1955,  p.  237. 


itics  are  being  equally  rigorous  in  their  efforts 
to  restrain  lawlessness  and  to  maintain  order 
and  prevent  further  incidents  <>f  violence  and 

bloodshed. 

I  also  hope  that  efforts  by  any  lawless  ele- 
ments hostile  both  to  Panama  and  the  United 
States  to  exploit,  this  sit  nation  for  their  own 
special  purposes  will  be  fully  exposed  and 
thwarted. 

As  further  evidence  of  our  concern  and  of 
our  desire  to  do  the  utmost  to  restore  order  and 
to  contribute  to  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the 
problem,  President  Johnson  dispatched  this 
morning  several  of  our  most  expert  and  com- 
petent officials  to  the  area,  headed  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  American 
Affairs. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  Organization 
of  American  States  lias  moved  with  great  ra- 
pidity. This  afternoon  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Commission  of  the  OAS  met  at  the  re- 
quest of  Panama  and  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  the  situation.  The  Commission  unani- 
mously agreed,  pursuant  to  the  request  of  both 
Governments  to  go  to  Panama  immediately  to 
ascertain  the  facts.  I  understand  that  this 
group  leaves  for  Panama  at  midnight  tonight. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  give  the  Council  a  detailed 
account  of  the  facts  surrounding  these  riots  as 
we  understand  them.  It  is  precisely  for  this 
purpose  that  the  Inter-American  Peace  Com- 
mission is  going  to  Panama. 

That  the  distinguished  Ambassador  of  Pan- 
ama presumes  to  make  charges  of  aggression,  I 
must  say,  surprises  me,  because  his  knowledge 
of  the  facts  can  be  no  better  than  mine.  But 
from  what  I  already  do  know,  I  can  categori- 
cally deny  his  allegations  of  aggression  by  the 
United  States.  The  incidents  of  violence,  ac- 
cording to  our  information,  started  when  a 
group  of  Panamanian  high  school  students 
were  permitted  by  United  States  zone  authori- 
ties to  move  peacefully  to  the  Balboa  High 
School  within  the  zone  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing the  Panamanian  flag.  On  the  way  out  of  the 
zone  some  of  these  students  got  unruly  and 
damaged  property  by  throwing  Btones  and  by 
other  means.  The  zone  police  continued  to 
escort  them  to  the  zonal  boundary,  and  most  of 
the     students    peacefully     withdrew.     Subse- 
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quently,  however,  disorderly  crowds  of  people 
came  back  into  the  zone,  destroying  property 
and  attacking  American  citizens.  At  the  same 
time  rioters  within  Panama  itself  attacked 
United  States  citizens  and  property.  These 
lawless  assaults  were  accompanied  by  sniper  fire 
across  the  boundary  and  the  use  of  Molotov 
cocktails,  those  familiar  stimulants  of  mob  vio- 
lence. 

The  zone  police,  who  were  few  in  number,  at- 
tempted to  stop  a  further  penetration  into  the 
Canal  Zone  by  the  use  of  tear  gas  and  even- 
tually by  small-caliber  fire  when  it  became 
necessary  to  protect  human  life.  But  still  the 
police  were  unable  to  restore  order.  The  Act- 
ing Governor  then  requested  the  Commander 
of  the  Army  forces  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  protection  of  the  zone.  And  thereupon 
Army  elements  took  up  positions  along  the 
boundaries  of  the  zone  to  prevent  further  incur- 
sions from  outside. 

United  States  Army  forces,  I  am  informed, 
have  acted  with  the  greatest  restraint.  In  fact, 
they  have  already  suffered  many  casualties 
without  using  the  full  means  of  defense  avail- 
able to  them. 

While  I  do  not  purport  to  know  all  of  the 
facts — any  more,  I  believe,  than  does  Ambas- 
sador [Aquilino]  Boyd — I  do  know  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  either  the  police  of  the  zone 
or  the  United  States  Army  ever  went  outside 
the  zone,  that  their  only  use  of  firearms  was 
inside  of  the  zone  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens  residing  there  against 
an  onrushing  crowd  of  several  thousand  and 
against  snipers.  And  yet  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Ambassador  of  Panama,  calls  this 
act  of  self-defense  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Canal  Zone  an  act  of  aggression. 

I  mention  these  facts,  as  they  are  reported  to 
me,  not  as  a  complete  account  of  these  unhappy 
events  but  only  to  show  that,  instead  of  ag- 
gression by  the  United  States  against  Panama, 
the  fact  is  that  only  the  minimum  measures 
have  been  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  zone 
and  its  inhabitants. 

Moreover,  it  was  the  United  States  that  pro- 
posed that  the  Inter- American  Peace  Commis- 
sion should  move  at  once  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
We  were  pleased  that  the  Panamanian  Govern- 


ment agreed  that  this  would  be  the  proper  step. 
There  is,  I  am  informed,  very  good  cooperation 
between  the  Panamanian  National  Guard  and 
the  United  States  forces,  both  in  controlling 
sniping  and  in  safeguarding  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Looking  beyond  this  tragic  day,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  this  episode  will 
constitute  only  a  temporary  obstacle  in  the  con- 
tinuing development  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween my  country  and  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
The  way  to  resolve  differences,  as  the  Presi- 
dents of  our  two  Republics  have  agreed,  is  not 
by  violence  but  by  peaceful  means.  We  are 
ready  through  direct  discussions  with  the  Pana- 
manian Government  to  try  to  resolve  such  dif- 
ferences as  may  exist.  And,  indeed,  I  am 
advised  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  American  Affairs  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Army  [Cyrus  R.  Vance] 
have  met  with  the  President  of  Panama  this 
very  evening. 

Mr.  President,  we  might  well,  given  these 
circumstances,  ask  ourselves  what  the  Security 
Council  itself  should  do  with  this  problem.  I 
believe  there  will  be  general  agreement  around 
this  table  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Commission  is  about  to  leave 
for  Panama,  the  problem  should  continue  to  be 
pursued  in  the  regional  forum  which  was  estab- 
lished precisely  to  deal  with  situations  arising 
among  states  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  United  Nations  Charter,  both  in  article 
33  and  in  article  52,  provides  for  pacific  settle- 
ment of  local  disputes  through  regional  agen- 
cies as  does  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  in  article  20.  Without  der- 
ogating from  the  responsibilities  of  the  Council, 
we  believe  that  such  local  disputes  can  most 
effectively  be  dealt  with  through  regional  pro- 
cedures. The  decisive  and  rapid  action  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  this  afternoon 
indeed  shows  that  this  is  the  case. 

I  would  conclude  merely  by  saying  once  more 
how  deeply  my  Government  regrets  that  such 
a  tragic  incident  has  taken  place  to  mar  the 
cordial  relations  with  a  good  neighbor.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  old  affinity  of  the  people 
of  my  country  for  the  people  of  Panama,  and  I 
am  confident  that  transcending  this  one  un- 
happy chapter  there  will  be  a  progressive  de- 
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velopment  of  cordial  relations  between  our  two 
Governments. 

The  United  States-Panamanian  treaty  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  of  1936 6  defined 
the  overriding  goal  of  our  relations  as  "a  per- 
fect, firm  and  inviolable  peace  and  sincere 
friendship  between  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca and  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  between 
their  citizens." 

Mr.  President,  my  Government  continues  un- 
reservedly to  adhere  to  that  goal. 

Second  Statement 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  4353 

Regarding  the  proposal  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  representative  of  Brazil,  that  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  address  an 
appeal  to  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Panama  to  impose  the  utmost  restraint 
upon  the  military  forces  and  civilians  of  both 
countries  in  order  to  bring  an  end  to  the  dis- 
order and  violence,  we  welcome  this  suggestion 
and  think  that  such  an  appeal  coming  from  the 
Security  Council  would  be  helpful.  I  can  as- 
sure the  members  of  the  Security  Council  that 
the  United  States  will  comply  in  letter  and  spirit 
with  any  such  representation. 

And  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  in 
his  appeal  the  President  of  the  Security  Council 
take  note  of  the  action  already  taken  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  also  agree  with 
what  the  delegate  of  Brazil  said  that  no  further 
action  or  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  is 
necessary  at  this  time. 

EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  WITH  PEACE  COM- 
MITTEE, JANUARY  12-13 

Committee  Chairman  to  U.S.  Representative 

Panama,  Republic  of  Panama, 

12  January  1964. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Edwin  Martin, 
Representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Inter- American  Peace  Committee 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  The  Inter- American  Peace 
Committee,  over  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
presiding,  has  received  from  the  Governments 

•  53  Stat.  1807. 


of  the  United  States  and  Panama,  a  urances 
that  they  will  intensify  their  efforts  to  maintain 
order  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
particularly  in  the  areas  contiguous  to  the 
boundary  line. 

To  facilitate  that  objective,  I  point  out  the 
necessity  of  paying  special  attention  to  those 
places  which,  while  located  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
remain  subject  to  the  vigilance  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Panama,  and  which  will  require  spe- 
cial measures. 

This  Committee  suggests  the  creation  of  a 
Joint  Cooperation  Committee.  It  would  have 
the  specific  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  prob- 
lems which  might  arise  in  the  execution  of  the 
task  of  maintaining  order,  and  it  would  agree 
upon  measures  to  prevent  and  resolve  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  same.  It  would  also  designate 
the  places  that  will  be  subject  to  the  vigilance 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Panama  as  mentioned 
in  paragraph  2  of  this  note.  The  Joint  Co- 
operation Committee  would  be  made  up  of  a 
civilian  and  military  representative  on  behalf 
of  each  one  of  the  Governments.  They  would 
work  together  with  a  representative  of  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Committee  who  will  be  the 
president. 

I  beg  Your  Excellency  to  advise  me  of  the 
acquiescence  of  your  illustrious  Government 
and,  at  your  convenience,  to  advise  me  of  the 
names  of  your  representatives. 

Said  Joint  Cooperation  Committee  will  go 
into  session  as  soon  as  the  favorable  replies  of 
both  Governments  are  received  and  their  rep- 
resentatives are  designated.  Please  receive, 
Excellency,  the  expression  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

E.  Tejera  P. 

U.S.  Representative  to  Committee  Chairman 

Quarry  Heights,  Canal  Zone, 

13  January  196Jh 

The  Honorable  Enrique  Tejera  Paris, 
President,  Peace  Commission,  Organization  of 
American  States,  Panama,  R.P. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  relating  the  proposal  of  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Commission,  of  which  you  are 
chairman,  to  set  up  a  committee  for  dealing 
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with  the  public  order  aspects  of  the  present 
emergency.  On  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government,  I  accept  the  proposal  to  set  up 
such  a  committee  and  nominate  Mr.  William 
Belton  and  Brigadier  General  George  L.  Mabry, 
Jr.,  to  serve  as  the  U.S.  members. 

In  doing  so,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  United 
States  is  pleased  to  continue  to  cooperate  with, 
and  has  in  fact  already  invited  the  cooperation 
of,  the  Panamanian  authorities  for  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  public  order  in  certain  areas 
calling  for  special  vigilance. 

With  respect  to  the  arrangements  mentioned 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  your  letter  it  is  our 
understanding : 

1.  Such  arrangements  in  no  way  change  the 
jurisdiction  of  either  the  Government  of  the 
Canal  Zone  or  the  Panama  Government. 

2.  They  are  only  for  the  duration  of  the  pres- 
ent emergency. 

3.  These  arrangements  will  apply  to  4th  of 
July  Avenue,  and  its  extension  as  Kennedy  Av- 
enue, and  Shaler  Triangle;  and  in  Colon,  part 
of  Eleventh  Street,  part  of  Bolivar  Avenue; 
part  of  Calle  14 ;  part  of  Avenida  Herrera  and 
Boundary  Street,  and  the  Colon  Corridor,  all 
of  which  areas  are  public  thoroughfares  or 
gathering  places  directly  adjacent  to  heavily 
populated  areas  of  Panama  or  the  Canal  Zone. 

4.  The  areas  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding 
paragraph  can  only  be  extended  by  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  joint  committee. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  my  Government  if  you 
could  confirm  to  me  in  writing  that  the  above 
arrangements  are  consistent  with  the  views  of 
the  Inter- American  Peace  Commission. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  C.  Mann 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT,  JANUARY  14  » 

The  President  received  a  full  report  on  the 
situation  in  Panama  from  Mr.  Mann.  Mr. 
Mann  emphasized  that  United  States  forces 
have  behaved  admirably  under  extreme  provo- 
cation by  mobs  and  snipers  attacking  the  Canal 

7  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Andrew  T.  Hatcher, 
Associate  Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 


Zone.  The  President  continues  to  believe  that 
the  first  essential  is  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
For  tliis  reason,  the  United  States  welcomes 
the  establishment  of  the  Joint  Cooperation 
Committee  through  the  Inter- American  Peace 
Committee. 

The  United  States  tries  to  live  by  the  policy 
of  the  good  neighbor  and  expects  others  to  do 
the  same.  The  United  States  cannot  allow  the 
security  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  be  imperiled. 
We  have  a  recognized  obligation  to  operate  the 
Canal  efficiently  and  securely.  And  we  intend 
to  honor  that  obligation  in  the  interests  of  all 
who  depend  on  it.  The  United  States  continues 
to  believe  that  when  order  is  fully  restored  it 
should  be  possible  to  have  direct  and  candid  dis- 
cussions between  the  two  governments. 

INTER-AMERICAN  PEACE  COMMITTEE 
COMMUNIQUE,  JANUARY  15 

The  Inter-American  Peace  Committee,  based 
on  its  statutes  which  authorize  it  to  offer  its 
good  offices  to  the  states  requesting  them,  has 
carried  on  conversations  with  representatives 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States  and  notes  with  satisfaction  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  peace  which  is  an  indispensable 
condition  for  understanding  and  negotiation  be- 
tween the  parties. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Inter- American  Peace 
Committee  has  invited  the  parties  to  re-estab- 
lish their  diplomatic  relations  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  parties  have  agreed  to  accept  this 
invitation  and  as  a  consequence  thereof  have 
agreed  to  begin  discussions  which  will  be 
initiated  thirty  days  after  diplomatic  relations 
are  re-established  by  means  of  representatives 
who  will  have  sufficient  powers  to  discuss  with- 
out limitations  all  existing  matters  of  any  na- 
ture which  may  affect  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama.8 

WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT,  JANUARY  16  ° 

The  United  States  Government  is  ready  and 

8  A  disagreement  regarding  the  Spanish  translation 
of  the  communique  arose  after  it  was  issued,  and  rela- 
tions between  Panama  and  the  United  States  were 
not  reestablished. 

'  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Pierre  Salinger, 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 
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willing  to  discuss  all  problems  affecting  the  re- 
lationship between  the  United  States  and  Pana- 
ma. It  was  our  understanding  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  was  also  willing  to  undertake 


these  discussions.  Our  position  is  unchanged. 
We  feel  in  this  time  of  difficulty  between  I h<> 
two  countries  that  it  is  time  for  the  highest  exer- 
cise of  responsibility  by  all  those  involved. 


President  Johnson  Calls  Upon  Soviet  Union 
for  Concrete  Actions  To  Promote  Peace 


Following  is  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  message  was  sent  simultaneously  to 
heads  of  state,  or  government,  throughout  the 
world. 

U.S.  LETTER  OF  JANUARY  18 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  20 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  welcome  the  stated 
objective  of  your  December  31  letter  and  agree 
with  much  of  its  contents.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  build  on  these  areas  of  agreement  in- 
stead of  merely  emphasizing  our  well-known 
disagreements.  This  Nation  is  committed  to 
the  peaceful  unification  of  Germany  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  the  people.  This  Nation, 
which  has  fundamental  commitments  to  the  Ke- 
public  of  China,  has  for  many  years  sought 
the  renunciation  of  force  in  the  Taiwan  Strait. 
This  Nation's  forces  and  bases  abroad  are  for 
collective  defense,  and  in  accordance  with 
treaties  and  agreements  with  the  countries 
concerned. 

Let  us  emphasize,  instead,  our  agreement  on 
the  importance  your  letter  places  on  preserving 
and  strengthening  peace — and  on  the  need  to 
accompany  efforts  for  disarmament  with  new 
efforts  to  remove  the  causes  of  friction  and  to 
improve  the  world's  machinery  for  peacefully 
settling  disputes.  In  this  spirit,  let  us  both 
present  new  proposals  to  the  Geneva  Disarma- 
ment Conference  * — in  pursuit  of  the  objectives 
we  have  previously  identified : 


See  p.  163. 


— to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons ; 

— to  end  the  production  of  fissionable  mate- 
rial for  weapons; 

— to  transfer  large  amounts  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials to  peaceful  purposes ; 

— to  ban  all  nuclear  weapons  tests; 

— to  place  limitations  on  nuclear  weapons 
systems ; 

— to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  accident  or 
design ; 

— to  move  toward  general  disarmament. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  our  task  is  to 
work  hard  and  persistently  on  these  and  other 
specific  problems  and  proposals — as  you  ami 
President  Kennedy  did  on  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty — instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  vague 
declarations  of  principle  that  oppose  some  wars 
but  not  all. 

Your  letter  singles  out  the  problem  of  terri- 
torial disputes  and  concludes  that  "the  use  of 
force  for  the  solution  of  territorial  disputes  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  any  people  or  any  coun- 
try." I  agree ;  moreover,  the  United  States  pro- 
poses guidelines  to  implement  this  principle 
which  are  even  broader  and  stronger  than  your 
own. 

First,  all  governments  or  regimes  shall  ab- 
stain from  the  direct  or  indirect  threat  or  use 
of  force  to  change 

— international  boundaries; 

— other  territorial  or  administrative  demar- 
cation or  dividing  lines  established  or  con- 
firmed by  international  agreement  or  practice; 

— the  dispositions  of  truce  or  military  armi- 
stice agreements;  or 
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— arrangements  or  procedures  concerning  ac- 
cess to,  passage  across  or  the  administration  of 
those  areas  where  international  agreement  or 
practice  has  established  or  confirmed  such  ar- 
rangements or  procedures. 

Nor  shall  any  government  or  regime  use  or 
threaten  force  to  enlarge  the  territory  under  its 
control  or  administration  by  overthrowing  or 
displacing  established  authorities. 

Second,  these  limitations  shall  apply  regard- 
less of  the  direct  or  indirect  form  which  such 
threat  or  use  of  force  might  take,  whether  in  the 
form  of  aggression,  subversion,  or  clandestine 
supply  of  arms;  regardless  of  what  justification 
or  purpose  is  advanced;  and  regardless  of  any 
question  of  recognition,  diplomatic  relations,  or 
differences  of  political  systems. 

Third,  the  parties  to  any  serious  dispute,  in 
adhering  to  these  principles,  shall  seek  a  solu- 
tion by  peaceful  means — resorting  to  negotia- 
tion, mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration,  judi- 
cial settlement,  action  by  a  regional  or 
appropriate  United  Nations  agency  or  other 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice. 

Fourth,  these  obligations,  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue, would  have  to  be  quite  generally  observed. 
Any  departure  would  require  reappraisal ;  and 
the  inherent  right  of  self-defense  which  is  recog- 
nized in  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter would,  in  any  event,  remain  fully  operative. 
You  will  note  the  basic  similarities  in  our 
position.  Agreement  should  not  be  impossible 
on  this  or  other  propositions — and  I  share  your 
hope  that  such  agreement  will  stimulate  dis- 
armament and  peaceful  relations. 

The  prevention  of  wars  over  territorial  and 
other  disputes  requires  not  only  general  princi- 
ples but  also  the  "growth  and  improvement"  to 
which  you  refer  regarding  the  machinery  and 
methods  for  peaceful  settlement.  The  United 
States  believes  that  the  peace-keeping  processes 
of  the  United  Nations — and  specifically  its  Se- 
curity Council— should  be  more  fully  used  and 
strengthened  and  that  the  special  responsibili- 
ties and  contributions  of  the  larger  countries — 
particularly  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council — deserve  greater  attention  in 
solving  its  financial  problems. 

In  consultation  with  our  allies,  we  shall  offer 
specific  proposals  along  these  lines  in  the  weeks 


ahead.  Both  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence and  the  United  Nations  are  appropriate 
places  for  such  discussions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  assure  you  that  practi- 
cal progress  toward  peace  is  my  most  fervent 
desire.  This  requires,  not  only  agreements  in 
principle  but  also  concrete  actions  in  accord 
with  those  principles.  I  believe  this  exchange 
of  letters  offers  real  hope  for  that  kind  of  prog- 
ress—and that  hope  is  shared  by  all  peace-loving 
men  in  every  land. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


SOVIET  LETTER  OF  DECEMBER  31 

Unofficial  translation 

I  am  sending  you  this  message  in  order  to  draw  your 
attention  to  one  of  the  problems  which  in  my  opinion 
is  of  particularly  great  significance  for  strengthening 
peaces — the  question  of  territorial  disputes  between 
countries  and  the  ways  of  settling  them.  I  should 
like  to  explain  first  of  all  the  reason  why  the  Soviet 
Government  is  raising  this  question  precisely  at  this 
moment  and  why  it  regards  it  as  one  of  great  urgency 
and  significance. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  that  life  itself  has  now  implac- 
ably placed  the  problem  of  maintaining  and  strengthen- 
ing peace  in  the  center  of  attention  of  all  people,  regard- 
less of  their  nationality  and  race,  of  their  political  and 
religious  convictions. 

By  the  combined  efforts  of  many  states  it  has  been 
possible  of  late  to  achieve  a  certain  success  in  reducing 
international  tension.  By  common  opinion,  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  under  water,  which 
has  been  warmly  acclaimed  by  the  peoples,  is  a  major 
forward  step  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  urgent 
international  problems.  The  agreement  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States,  sealed  by  the  unani- 
mous resolution  of  the  United  Nations  to  keep  vehicles 
with  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction out  of  orbit,  has  also  been  positively  acclaimed 
by  all  those  who  want  to  strengthen  peace.  These  steps 
have  made  a  good  beginning  and  now  must  be  pur- 
sued further. 

In  recent  months,  it  will  be  recalled,  opinions  have 
been  exchanged  between  the  governments  of  several 
states  concerning  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  a  num- 
ber of  further  measures  toward  the  relaxation  of  inter- 
national tension  and  the  strengthening  of  peace. 
Agreement  on  such  measures  would  naturally  have 
a  positive  effect  on  the  international  situation.  The 
Soviet  Government  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that 
the  search  for  agreements  on  rii>e  international  ques- 
tions will  be  continued. 

Making  due  appraisal  of  what  it  is  customary  to  call 
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the  realities  of  the  atomic  age,  one  would  have  to  ac- 
knowledge thai  ii  is  the  common  duty  of  statesmen 
bearing  a  high  responsibility  tor  the  destinies  of  the 
world  and  the  future  of  the  peoples  to  agree  to  even 
more  radical  steps  capable  of  eliminating  the  danger 
of  another  war. 

Seeking  to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  task,  the  Soviet  Government  made  a  proposal 
for  general  and  complete  disarmament.  It  is  gener- 
ally recognized  today  that  realization  of  this  proposal 
would  secure  a  genuinely  stable  and  inviolable  peace. 
The  trouble,  however,  is  that  when  the  matter  comes 
to  specific  negotiations  on  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament and  drafting  an  appropriate  international 
treaty — and  such  talks  have  oeen  going  on  for  some 
years — it  turns  out  that  far  from  all  states  are  ready 
to  take  practical  steps  in  this  direction. 

They  evidently  have  their  own  reasons  for  this,  but  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  analyze  them  here  or,  the  less 
so,  to  start  polemics  on  this  question.  The  only  thing 
I  want  is  to  state  the  fact  that  talks  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  have  so  far  practically  yielded 
no  tangible  results. 

Struggle  for  the  implementation  of  the  idea  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,  which  embodies  the 
most  cherished  aspirations  of  the  peoples,  continues 
and  will  continue  until  agreement  is  reached,  until  it 
is  implemented.  The  Soviet  Union  for  its  part  is 
doing,  as  before,  and  will  continue  to  do  everything 
necessary  to  promote  its  success.  Fresh  steps  in  this 
direction,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  undertaken  by  the 
Soviet  Government  at  the  18th  session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  which  recently  ended. 

Analyzing  the  present  situation,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able, while  tirelessly  working  to  settle  the  problem  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  to  step  up  our 
efforts  for  removing  friction  in  the  relations  between 
states  and  the  breeding  grounds  of  tension. 

I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  we  try 
to  pick  out  the  questions  which  most  often  give  rise 
to  dangerous  friction  between  states  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  these  undoubtedly  will  be  territorial 
disputes,  the  problems  of  frontiers  between  states, 
mutual  or  unilateral  claims  of  states  to  each  other's 
territory.  Here  are  the  factors  which  lead  us  to  this 
problem.  All  this  is  taken  from  life  and  one  cannot 
but  ponder  over  this,  I  think. 

The  question  of  boundaries  or,  to  be  more  specific, 
of  territorial  claims  and  disputes  is  not  new,  of 
course.  It  has  existed  practically  through  the  entire 
history  of  humanity  and  not  infrequently  caused  sharp 
conflicts  between  states,  mutual  mistrust  and  enmity 
among  the  peoples.  The  seizure  of  foreign  territories 
was  the  invariable  attendant  of  wars  of  conquest 
waged  by  many  rulers  in  ancient  times,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  the  course  of  modern  history.  And  the 
numerous  colonial  wars?  Their  main  aim  also  invari- 
ably was  to  seize  other  peoples'  territories,  to  enslave 
other  peoples.     No  one  can  deny  this  now,  no  matter 


bow   the  colonialists  In  iin-ir  time  covered  up  i in-ir 
sinister  deeds  by  talk  about  a  "civilizing  mission." 

in  our  century  too,  territorial  claims  of  states  have 
caused  a  number  of  armed  conflicts.  The  desire  to 
seize  foreign  territories  played  a  great  part  in  the 
two  World  Wars  which  were  engendered  by  imperial- 
ism. Tens  of  millions  of  lives  wire  sacrificed  to  the 
Moloch  of  war.  The  strivings  of  those  who  in  Kaiser 
Germany,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  Entente  coun- 
tries on  the  other,  hatched  plans  for  recarving  the 
map  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  in  I  heir 
favor  gave  impetus  to  events  which  resolved  into  World 
War  I.  The  claims  of  Hitlerite  Germany  and  its 
allies  in  aggression  to  Lebensmiim  at  the  expense  of 
other  nations  paved  the  way  for  World  War  II. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  territorial  claims  in  many 
cases  have  led  to  wars  and  armed  conflicts,  it  is  also 
equally  true  that  wars  as  means  of  settling  territorial 
disputes  have  always  been  very  costly  to  the  peoples. 
No  sooner  had  one  state  seized  by  armed  force  the 
disputed  territory  from  another  state,  than  the  latter 
began  to  prepare  a  new  war  to  regain  the  lost  terri- 
tory. After  that  the  cycle  repeated  itself.  Suffice 
it  to  recall,  for  instance,  how  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
changed  hands  and  how  rivers  of  blood  were  shed 
at  each  change.  After  each  war  for  territories,  the 
territorial  disputes  between  states  proved  to  be  per- 
haps even  more,  not  less,  acute  than  before  the  war. 

Many  of  these  territorial  disputes  were  inherited 
by  our  generation,  too.  Now  the  number  of  such 
disputes  and  reciprocal  claims  has  increased  even 
further.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  many 
young  sovereign  states  which  have  recently  won  na- 
tional independence  have  inherited  from  the  colonial 
regimes  a  large  number  of  artificially  embroiled  border 
problems.  A  glance  at  the  political  map  of  the  world 
today  will  show  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  districts 
which  are  disputed  by  various  states. 

Of  course  territorial  claims  and  disputes  between 
states  are  different  in  character.  There  are  some  that 
are  associated  with  the  completion  of  the  liberation 
of  this  or  that  people  from  colonial  oppression  or 
foreign  occupation. 

It  is  well  known  that  not  all  young  national  states 
by  any  means  managed  to  liberate  from  the  power  of 
the  colonialists  all  the  territories  that  are  theirs  by 
right  immediately  after  they  became  independent 

Taiwan  is  a  case  in  point.  This  island  has  since 
time  immemorial  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Chinese 
state.  Taiwan's  unlawful  occupation  by  American 
troops  should  be  terminated.  The  island  is  an  inalien- 
able part  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  and  would 
have  long  since  been  reunited  with  It  but  for  outside 
interference  by  another  state. 

If  other  examples  were  needed,  they  are  there  for  all 
to  see.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  recent  case  as  West 
Irian's  reunification  with  Indonesia.  The  demands  of 
the  liberated  states  for  the  return  of  territories  that 
are  still  under  the  colonial  yoke  or  under  foreign  occu- 
pation are  unquestionably  just 
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Of  course  all  this  also  applies  to  the  territories  of 
the  peoples  who  have  not  yet  achieved  national  inde- 
pendence and  whose  status  is  still  colonial.  One  can- 
not recognize  the  casuistry  of  the  colonialists  who  still 
hold  colonies  and  contend  that  these  colonial  territories 
are  component  parts  of  the  metropolis.  There  should 
be  no  ambiguity  about  that :  the  right  of  all  colonial 
peoples  to  liberation,  to  freedom  and  independence, 
proclaimed  in  the  U.N.  declaration  to  give  independence 
to  colonial  countries  and  peoples,  cannot  be  questioned 
by  anyone. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  role  of  all  those  who  are 
sincerely  interested  in  the  earliest  completion  of  the 
liquidation  of  the  disgraceful  colonial  system,  the 
remnants  of  which  still  poison  the  atmosphere  of  our 
planet,  is  to  help  these  peoples  to  shake  off  colonial 
oppression  most  quickly. 

The  quicker  and  more  completely  it  is  done,  the  bet- 
ter for  the  cause  of  world  peace.  The  peoples  still  un- 
der colonialist  domination  are  striving  to  achieve  their 
freedom  and  independence  by  peaceful  means.  But 
these  means  do  not  always  prove  adequate,  be- 
cause those  who  are  interested  in  preserving  and  per- 
petuating the  remnants  of  the  colonial  system 
frequently  reply  by  force  of  arms  to  the  legitimate 
demands  of  these  peoples  for  the  abolition  of  colonial 
regimes.  In  this  event  the  oppressed  peoples  have  no 
other  choice  but  to  take  up  arms  themselves.  And  this 
is  their  sacred  right. 

War  bases  established  on  foreign  territories  alienated 
from  other  states  should  be  liquidated  in  the  same  way. 
And  no  one  should  be  misled  by  the  arguments  that  the 
land  on  which  such  bases  are  built  and  foreign  troops 
stationed  was  leased  under  some  treaty  or  agreement 
some  time  in  the  past. 

The  way  such  agreements  were  concluded  in  the  past 
is  no  secret  to  anyone  :  the  stronger  imposed  his  will  on 
the  weaker.  At  present,  the  countries  which  were 
compelled  at  one  time  to  lease  their  territories  for  the 
construction  of  foreign  bases  find  it  difficult  to  tolerate 
them  on  their  territories  and  demand  the  dissolution 
of  the  treaties  on  war  bases,  the  restoration  of  these 
territories  to  them,  and  the  dismantling  of  bases  and 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops.  These  just  demands 
should  be  satisfied. 

There  is  one  more  problem,  that  of  unification  of 
Germany,  Korea,  and  Viet-Nam,  which  is  associated 
to  a  certain  degree  with  the  territorial  question.  In 
the  postwar  period  each  of  these  countries  was  divided 
into  two  states  with  different  social  systems.  The  de- 
sire of  the  peoples  of  these  countries  for  unification 
should  be  treated,  of  course,  with  understanding  and 
respect. 

It  gees  without  saving,  however,  that  the  matter  of 
reunification  should  be  settled  by  the  peoples  of  these 
em, i, tries  and  their  governments  themselves,  without 
any  Interference  or  pressure  from  the  outside  and  cer- 
tainly without  foreign  military  intervention — occupa- 
tion, as  is  actually  the  case,  for  instance,  in  South 
Korea  and  South  Viet-Nam. 


No  force  should  be  used  in  settling  this  matter,  and 
the  peoples  of  these  countries  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  solve  the  problems  of  unification  by  peace- 
ful means.     All  other  states  should  contribute  to  this. 

But  this  is  not  the  question  we  are  examining  here. 
The  question  before  us  is  how  to  deal  with  territorial 
disputes  and  claims  which  arise  over  the  presently  ex- 
isting well-established  frontiers  of  states.  Let  us  have 
a  look,  first  of  all,  into  the  nature  of  these  disputes  and 
claims. 

A  special  class  among  such  claims  are  the  demands 
of  the  revenge-seeking  circles  of  certain  states  which 
were  the  aggressors  in  the  Second  World  War.  These 
circles  craving  revenge  for  the  lost  war  are  harboring 
plans  for  a  revision  of  the  just  postwar  territorial  set- 
tlement. In  the  first  place  they  want  to  get  hold  of 
those  territories  which  went  to  other  states  by  way 
of  eliminating  the  consequences  of  the  aggression  and 
providing  guarantees  of  security  for  the  future.  Such 
territorial  "claims"  must  be  resolutely  rejected  as  in- 
compatible with  the  interests  of  peace,  because  nothing 
but  a  new  world  war  may  grow  out  of  these  claims. 

There  exist,  however,  other  territorial  claims  and 
border  disputes,  and  they  are  perhaps  the  most  numer- 
ous. These  disputes  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  post- 
war settlement.  To  justify  their  claims  the  parties  to 
these  disputes  advance  arguments  and  considerations 
relating  to  history,  ethnography,  blood  affinity,  religion 
and  so  forth. 

It  often  happens  that  one  state  justifies  by  such  argu- 
ments its  territorial  claim  to  another  state,  and  the  lat- 
ter in  turn  finds  other  arguments  of  the  same  kind  but 
of  an  absolutely  opposed  nature,  and  itself  advances 
a  territorial  counterclaim.  The  result  is  the  kindling 
of  passions  and  deepening  of  mutual  strife. 

How  can  one  tell  which  side  is  right,  whose  position 
is  just  and  whose  unjust?  In  some  cases  this  is  very 
difficult  because  the  existing  borders  came  into  being  as 
a  result  of  the  influence  of  many  factors. 

In  many  cases,  references  to  history  are  of  no  help. 
Who  can  affirm  that,  say,  a  reference  to  the  17th  cen- 
tury which  one  state  puts  forward  in  substantiation 
of  its  territorial  claim  is  more  valid  than,  for  instance, 
the  reference  to  the  ISth  or  19th  century  by  which  the 
other  state  tries  to  bolster  its  counterclaim?  And  if 
one  were  to  take  as  the  basis  for  the  solution  of  a 
border  dispute  the  entire  history  spread  over  several 
millennia,  all  would  agree,  one  should  think,  that  in 
many  cases  no  real  solution  could  be  found.  Nor  can 
we  forget  the  fact  that  references  to  history  are  not  in- 
frequently used  to  provide  a  cover  for  overt  aggression, 
as  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Mussolini's  refer- 
ences to  tile  borders  of  the  Koni.in  Empire  to  substan- 
tiate his  territorial  grabs  in  the  Mediterranean,  which 
the  Italian  Fascists  even  christened  marc  nostrum,  in 
other  words,  "our  sea,"  in  an  effort  to  present  them- 
selves as  the  heirs  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Occasionally  it  is  difficult  to  get  one's  bearings  among 
numerous  "arguments"  based  on  national,  ethno- 
graphic, or  blood  affinity  grounds.     The  development 
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of  mankind  was  such  that  some  peoples  are  now  living 
on  the  territories  of  several  states.  On  the  other  hand 
there  exist  states  of  the  multinational  type  Inhabited 
sometimes  by  dozens  of  peoples  belonging  even  to  dif- 
ferent races. 

Unfortunately,  disputes  about  borders  take  place  not 
only  between  historians  and  ethnographers  but  also 
between  states  each  of  which  possesses  armed  forces 
and  quite  big  ones  sometimes.  Life  shows  that  the 
majority  of  territorial  disputes  are  fraught  with  the 
danger  of  complication  of  relations  between  the  parties, 
with  the  possibility  of  a  serious  armed  conflict,  and 
consequently  constitute  a  potential  threat  to  universal 
peace.  This  means  that  one  has  to  display  due  under- 
standing of  boundaries  as  they  have  been  formed  in  the 
course  of  history. 

There  may  perhaps  be  some  naive  people  who  would 
say  that  since  the  majority  of  territorial  disputes  con- 
cern the  relations  between  small  states,  which  do  not 
possess  nuclear  weapons,  nothing  terrible  can  come  of 
it.  So  a  couple  of  small  countries  do  have  a  quarrel  or 
fight  it  out  between  themselves,  if  worst  comes  to 
worst.  What  of  it?  This  will  not  have  any  terrible 
consequences  for  mankind. 

But  such  views  are  wrong  and  harmful.  Can  one 
remain  indifferent  if  the  blood  of  peoples  is  shed  over 
border  disputes?  Moreover,  one  should  be  a  realist  in 
this  matter.  In  our  time,  when  the  development  of 
international  relations  has  resulted  in  the  situation  in 
which  the  interests  of  states — economic,  political, 
strategic,  and  others — have  become  closely  intertwined, 
when  ramified  systems  of  alliances  are  in  existence,  a 
clash  that  occurs  in  some  one  place  and  would  seem  to 
be  purely  local  in  nature  might  quickly  escalate  to  in- 
volve many  other  states. 

This  would  bring  into  play  the  allied  commitments 
and  the  fears,  real  or  imaginary,  of  other  states  con- 
cerning their  security,  both  adjoining  the  area  of  the 
conflict  and  those  thousands  of  kilometers  away  from 
it,  and — we  shall  say  it  straight — it  would  bring  into 
play  simply  the  desire  of  certain  states  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  local  conflict  to  achieve  their  special  preda- 
tory aims.  At  the  same  time  one  cannot  fail  to  reckon 
with  the  fact  that  wars  which  begin  with  the  use  of 
conventional  weapons  may  in  our  time  develop  into  a 
world  war  with  the  use  of  thermonuclear  weapons. 

I  believe  you  would  agree  with  me  that  especially 
dangerous  to  all  humanity  would  be  an  armed  conflict 
over  borders  in  the  area  of  the  world  where  both  World 
Wars  started  in  the  past  and  where  at  the  present 
time  are  concentrated  great  masses  of  troops  and 
armaments  of  states  belonging  to  the  two  principal 
antagonistic  military  groupings.  Europe  is  such  an 
area — this  is  undeniable. 

Undoubtedly  if  a  world  thermonuclear  war  breaks 
out  over  a  local  clash  of  states  striving  to  settle  their 
territorial  disputes  by  armed  forces,  it  will  spare  no 
one.  No  one  would  be  able  to  shun  it.  No  one  except 
madmen  or  political  figures  blinded  by  hatred  can 
resign  themselves  to  such  a  prospect. 


I  should  like  to  say  quite  definitely  and  iirmiy  thai  In 

the  Soviet   I   Dion  then'  :ire  no  BUCl  political  liuure..  and 

had  they  appeared  they  would  certainly  bare  bean 
committed  to  a  madhouse.    The  main  line  of  the  policy 

of  the  socialist  states  aimed  at  strengthening  peace 
and  preventing  war  is  exactly  the  earnest  of  the  fad 
that  on  our  side  armed  force  will  not  and  cannot  be 
used  to  settle  any  territorial  dispute  in  our  favor. 
One  should  like  to  think  that  the  statesmen  of  other 

countries.  Including  the  member  countries  Of  the  North 
Atlantic'  alliance  and  other  military  blocs  created  by 
the  Western  Powers,  realize  the  formidable  dangers 
involved  in  our  time  In  any  attempts  to  use  force  for 
the  settlement  of  territorial  issues. 

It  is  our  deep  conviction  that  the  use  of  force  for  the 
solution  of  territorial  disputes  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  any  people  or  any  country.  It  is  not  in  the  interest 
Of  the  European  peoples  inhabiting  countries  where 
almost  every  inch  of  soil  is  drenched  witli  blood  shed 
in  past  wars.  It  is  not  to  plunge  headlong  into  fateful 
military  adventures  for  the  sake  of  seizing  a  strip 
of  land  from  their  neighbors  that  these  peoples  by  their 
labor  created  their  economy,  built  factories  and  mills, 
plowed  land. 

And  is  it  not  dangerous  for  the  peoples  of  Asia  to 
use  force  for  the  purposes  of  revising  the  state  borders 
existing  in  this  part  of  the  world?  Of  course  they 
don't  need  that.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  border  con- 
flicts existing  between  some  states  of  Asia  even  now 
have  a  most  adverse  effect  on  their  life?  The  people  a 
of  the  Asian  Continent  face  great  tasks.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly important  for  them  to  raise  their  national  econ- 
omy, lay  the  groundwork  for  a  modprn  industry, 
bring  about  a  turning  point  in  the  efficiency  of  their 
agriculture  so  as  to  deliver  the  population  of  their 
countries  from  age-old  poverty  and  want.  This  calls 
for  great  efforts  and  above  all  for  peace  and  tran- 
quillity on  the  borders.  Now  that  border  conflicts  not 
only  exist  but  sometimes  are  even  aggravated  between 
Asian  states,  they  are  compelled  to  maintain  and  even 
increase  their  armed  forces  and  spend  their  resources 
unproductively.  Who  is  to  profit  by  this?  Certainly 
not  the  peoples  of  the  countries  which  have  liberated 
themselves  from  colonial  oppression. 

The  question  of  frontiers  between  African  states  is 
a  very  complicated  and  knotty  question  they  inherited 
from  colonialism.  But  despite  the  complexity  of  terri- 
torial problems  the  summit  conference  of  African 
states,  in  its  charter  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  adopted  in  May  lf)f!o.  unanimously  stressed  the 
impermissibility  of  settling  territorial  differences  and 
disputes  between  African  states  by  force  and  the  neces- 
sity of  resolving  such  questions  exclusively  by  peaceful 
means. 

Africa  is  throwing  off  the  last  colonial  fetters.  The 
young  African  states  still  have  much  to  do  to  liquidate 
the  dire  consequences  of  colonialism,  to  stand  up 
firmly  on  their  own  feet.  The  carrying  out  of  this 
task  requires  the  exertion  of  all  forces  and  means. 

Recent  events  in  North  Africa  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  cause  of  strengthening  and  developing  the  inde- 
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pendent  African  states  is  harmed  substantially  when 
one  of  them  embarks  upon  the  road  of  using  armed 
forces  against  another  in  the  attempt  to  satisfy  its 
territorial  claims.  One  should  also  not  forget  that 
conflicts  between  African  states  over  territorial  ques- 
tions may  prove  to  be  a  find  for  the  stronger  states, 
which  have  not  yet  abandoned  their  hopes  of  getting 
back  in  this  or  another  way  some  of  what  they  have 
lost. 

And  what  about  Latin  America?  To  this  day  some 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  are  unable  to  recover 
from  the  consequences  of  military  clashes  caused  by 
territorial  disputes  which  occurred  in  the  past.  Suffice 
it  to  recall  the  war  between  Paraguay  and  neighboring 
countries  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  in  which  so 
much  blood  was  spilled  that  the  population  of  Paraguay 
is  still  smaller  than  before  this  war.  Is  it  worth  it  for 
the  Latin  American  countries  to  sharpen  knives  against 
each  other  in  our  days,  when  there  is  so  much  they 
yet  have  to  do  at  home? 

I  do  not  know  what  words  I  should  choose,  but  it  is 
my  desire  to  express  with  utmost  clarity  the  thought 
that  there  are  not  nor  can  there  be  such  territorial 
disputes  in  our  time  between  the  already  formed  states, 
such  unresolved  frontier  questions,  for  the  solution  of 
which  it  is  permissible  to  use  armed  force.  No,  this 
cannot  be  allowed  to  happen,  and  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  such  a 
development  of  events. 

One  may  ask — and  I  reckon  this  question  has  already 
come  to  your  mind — is  it  that  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
poses to  cross  out  with  one  stroke  all  territorial  issues 
between  states,  to  abandon  all  attempts  to  settle  them, 
as  if  these  issues  do  not  exist  at  all?  No,  this  is  not 
the  point.  We  realize  that  some  countries  have  weighty 
reasons  for  their  claims.  In  all  current  frontier  dis- 
putes between  states  the  sides  must  of  course  study 
the  matter  thoroughly  in  order  to  settle  these  issues. 
We  are  wholly  for  this.  The  only  thing  we  are  against 
are  the  military  methods  of  solving  territorial  dis- 
putes. This  is  what  we  should  agree  upon,  precisely 
upon  this. 

As  for  peaceful  means  of  settling  territorial  disputes, 
experience  proves  them  to  be  feasible.  Even  the  ex- 
istence of  different  social  systems  and  forms  of  state 
power  in  the  modern  world  need  not  be  an  obstacle 
to  peaceful  solution  of  territorial  problems,  provided 
of  course  it  is  sincerely  desired  by  both  sides.  Life 
shows  that  whenever  states  firmly  abide  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  peaceful  coexistence  and  display  good  will, 
restraint,  and  due  regard  for  each  other's  interests, 
they  are  quite  capable  of  extricating  themselves  from 
the  maze  of  historical,  national,  geographical,  and 
other  factors  and  finding  a  satisfactory  solution. 

It  is  also  important  to  stress  that  while  the  military 
road,  that  is,  the  use  of  force,  does  not  lead  at  all  to 
the  ending  of  territorial  conflicts  but  rather  deepens 
and  aggravates  them,  the  peaceful  road,  on  the  con- 
trary, liquidates  such  conflicts  and  eliminates  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  very  source  of  the  dispute,  be- 


cause more  chances  for  solution  are  offered  by  the 
level-headed  consideration  of  issues  than  in  the  case 
where  the  disputing  sides  are  ready  to  start  a  shooting 
war  against  each  other. 

Everything,  including  the  tremendous  changes  which 
have  lately  occurred  in  the  world  and  which  throw 
a  new  light  on  many  international  questions,  the  ter- 
ritorial problem  among  others,  shows  that  at  present 
we  have  a  situation  where  it  is  possible  to  set  and 
solve  in  a  practical  way  the  task  of  ruling  out  from 
international  life  the  use  of  force  in  territorial  disputes 
between  states. 

The  possibility  of  a  radical  turn  in  the  solution  of 
these  questions  by  peaceful  means  is  also  facilitated  by 
the  increasing  recognition  of  the  idea  of  the  peaceful 
coexistence  of  states  with  different  social  systems. 
The  idea  of  peaceful  coexistence,  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  our  Leninist  foreign  policy,  found  expression  in  the 
decisions  of  the  historic  Bandung  conference,  the  char- 
ter of  the  African  unity  organization,  and  in  many 
other  international  documents.  More  and  more  gov- 
ernments in  the  world  are  coming  firmly  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  the  nuclear  age,  war  can  no  longer  be 
a  means  of  settling  international  disputes  and  that 
peaceful  coexistence  is  the  only  foundation  on  which 
relations  between  states  can  and  should  be  built. 

Neither  can  one  fail  to  see  that  the  present  onrush 
of  science  and  technology,  which  opens  enormous  pros- 
pects for  increasing  industrial  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  all  territories,  exposes  still  further  the 
falsity  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  are  wont  to  refer 
to  overpopulation  or  inadequate  economic  productivity 
of  their  own  territory  to  justify  their  territorial 
claims. 

A  peaceful  settlement  of  territorial  disputes  is  also 
favored  by  the  fact  that  in  the  practice  of  international 
relations  there  already  exists  a  store  of  improved  meth- 
ods of  peaceful  settlement  of  outstanding  issues — 
direct  negotiations  between  the  states  concerned,  use 
of  good  offices,  request  of  assistance  from  international 
organizations,  etc.  Although  in  my  opinion  the  United 
Nations  in  its  present  form  is  far  from  being  an  ideal 
instrument  of  peaceful  cooperation  of  states,  even  this 
organization,  granted  an  impartial  approach,  can  make 
a  positive  contribution  to  the  cause  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  territorial  and  border  issues. 

Considering  this,  the  Soviet  Government,  guided  by 
the  interests  of  strengthening  peace  and  preventing 
war,  is  submitting  the  following  proposal  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  governments  of  all  states :  to  conclude 
an  international  agreement — or  treaty — on  the  renun- 
ciation by  states  of  the  use  of  force  for  the  solution  of 
territorial  disputes  or  questions  of  frontiers.  In  our 
opinion  such  an  agreement  should  include  the  following 
principal  propositions : 

First,  a  solemn  undertaking  by  the  states  that  are 
parties  to  the  agreement  not  to  resort  to  force  to  alter 
existing  state  frontiers, 

Second,  recognition  that  the  territory  of  states  should 
not  even  temporarily  be  the  object  of  any  invasion, 
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attack,  military  occupation,  or  any  other  forcible  meas- 
ure directly  or  indirectly  undertaken  by  other  states 
for  whatever  political,  economic,  strategic,  frontier,  or 
any  other  considerations, 

Third,  a  linn  declaration  that  neither  differences  In 
social  or  political  systems,  nor  denial  of  recognition  or 
the  absence  of  diplomatic  relations,  nor  any  other  pre- 
texts can  serve  as  a  justification  for  the  violation  by 
one  state  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  another, 

Four,  an  undertaking  to  settle  all  territorial  disputes 
exclusively  by  peaceful  means,  such  as  negotiations, 
mediation,  conciliatory  procedures,  and  also  other 
peaceful  means  at  the  option  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  accordance  with  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Needless  to  say,  such  an  international  agreement 
should  cover  all  territorial  disputes  concerning  the 
existing  borders  between  states.  The  proposed 
agreement  would  be  a  confirmation,  specification, 
and  development  of  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter concerning  the  relations  between  states  on  ter- 
ritorial matters,  an  expression  of  good  will  and  the 
determination  of  states  firmly  to  abide  by  these 
principles. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  deeply  convinced  that 
the  undertaking  by  states  to  settle  territorial  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means  only  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  putting  international  relations  in  order. 
Conclusion  of  an  international  agreement  by  states 
renouncing  the  use  of  force  for  the  solution  of  ter- 
ritorial disputes  would  dispel  like  a  fresh  wind  many 
of  the  things  in  international  life  that  are  artificial- 
ly exaggerated  and  create  obstacles  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  tension  in  the  world  and  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  peace.  It  would  bring  about  a  considerable 
new  improvement  of  the  international  climate  and 
create  a  good  basis  for  greater  confidence  among 
states. 

One  can  say  with  confidence  that,  in  the  new 
situation  which  would  be  created  by  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  on  the  renunciation  by  states  of 
the  use  of  force  for  the  solution  of  territorial  ques- 
tions, it  would  be  much  easier  to  find  a  solution 
to  other  basic  international  problems,  too.  This 
refers  primarily  and  mainly  to  the  problem  of  dis- 
armament. 

Indeed,  the  desire  of  some  states  to  resort  to  force 
against  other  states  in  order  to  settle  border  dis- 
putes in  their  favor  has  always  been  and  remains 
one  of  the  main  factors  stimulating  the  arms  race. 
Territorial  disputes  between  states  is  a  nutrient 
medium  for  militarism  as  well  as  for  fanning  up 
passions  which  are  so  willingly  exploited  by  those 
who  regard  an  unbridled  arms  race  as  a  source  of 
their  profits.  In  conditions  in  which  states  will  no 
longer  have  to  worry  about  their  frontiers  and  in 
which  any  plans  for  changing  these  frontiers  by 
force  are  banned  by  international  law,  many  of  the 
motives  by  which  the  states  were  guided  in  increas- 
ing their  armed  forces  must  disappear. 

This  will  expose  still  more  the  insolvency  of  those 


who    either    hesitate    to    agree    to    disarmament    or, 

trying  to  conceal  their  unwillingness  lo  reach  iik'r 

ment  on  this  question,  point  to  difficulties  nrlsing 
from  the  present  situation  in  view  of  the  unsettled 
territorial  disputes.  The  great  powers  must  set  an 
example  in  disarmament. 

It  is  also  clear  that  opportunities  for  large-scale 
peaceful  international  cooperation  will  Immeasurably 
increase  in  conditions  in  which  the  states  have  no 
grounds  for  mutual  suspicions  with  regard  I"  fron- 
tiers. A  powerful  impetus  will  be  given  t < >  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  transport,  communications, 
cultural  exchanges,  and  scientific  contacts  for  the 
good  of  the  peoples.  Every  state,  every  people,  and 
the   whole   world   will   stand   to   gain  from   all   this. 

As  to  the  forms  of  a  future  international  agree- 
ment on  the  renunciation  by  states  of  the  use  of 
force  for  the  solution  of  territorial  disputes,  and 
also  the  order  of  conducting  talks  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  agreement,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
not  be  very  difficult  to  reach  agreement  on  this,  If 
of  course  the  sides  concerned  will  show  interest  in 
this.  The  Soviet  Government,  for  its  part,  is  ready 
to  do  everything  possible  to  facilitate  the  solution 
of  these  questions. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  express  the  hope 
that  you  will  study  attentively  the  considerations  of 
the  Soviet  Government  set  forth  in  the  present 
message  and  that  they  will  meet  with  your  favor- 
able response.  These  considerations  are  dictated  by 
the  interests  of  peace,  by  a  desire  to  contribute  to 
the  prevention  of  war. 
Sincerely, 

N.  Khrushchev 
Chairman    of    the    U.S.S.R.    Council    of    Ministers 


Mr.  Foster  Leaves  for  Disarmament 
Conference  at  Geneva 

White  House  Statement 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  16 

The  President  met  with  William  C.  Foster 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Geneva,  where 
Mr.  Foster  will  lead  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Conference, 
which  convenes  on  January  21.1 

In  wishing  Mr.  Foster  every  success,  the  Pres- 
ident emphasized  his  determination  that  the 
United  States  will  take  every  opportunity  to 


•For   a   White   House   statement   of  Jan.    10,   see 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  27,  1964,  p.  119. 
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seek  out  possible  new   areas   for   agreement. 
He  stated  that  he  has  been  encouraged  by  de- 
velopments in  this  area  over  the  past  year  and 


that  Mr.  Foster  will  carry  with  him  to  Geneva 
proposals  aimed  at  further  controlling  the  weap- 
ons of  war. 


The  Making  of  Foreign  Policy 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  a  television 
interview  between  Secretary  Rush  and  Profes- 
sor Eric  Frederick  Goldman  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, filmed  at  the  Department  of  State  on 
January  11  and  first  broadcast  on  January  12 
on  the  WNBO  {New  York)  program  "The 
Open  Mind." 

Q.  Hello,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  As  you 
know,  occasionally  "The  Open  Mind"  departs 
from  its  usual  panel  discussion  to  do  a  profile 
of  some  one  important  American.  Today  we 
have  a  distinguished  guest,  indeed,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Dean 
Rusk.  A  very  warm  welcome  to  "The  Open 
Mind,"  sir,  and  it  is  particularly  pleasant  to  be 
talking  with  you  in  this  lovely  John  Quincy 
Adams  Room  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  one  reads  through  the 
things  written  about  you,  you  are  struck  by  the 
fact  that  you  do  have  a  very  clear-cut  definition 
of  the  role  of  the  Secretary  and  that  it  is  a 
definition  which  has  its  very  definite  limits,  it 
seems  to  me.  I  think  characteristic,  at  least  in 
my  impression  of  your  attitude,  is  this  quota- 
tion from  you,  where  you  say,  "Former  Presi- 
dent Truman's  remark  that  lthe  President 
makes  foreign  policy^  is  not  the  whole  story, 
but  it  will  serve  well  enough  if  you  want  to  say 
it  all  in  five  words." 

A.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Goldman.  The  Presi- 
dent, under  our  constitutional  system,  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  conduct  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Secretary 
of  State  is  the  President's  principal  assistant 
in  this  task.  But  the  President  is  our  principal 
spokesman ;  he  is  our  Commander  in  Chief,  who 
disposes  of  our  Armed  Forces;  he  is  our  prin- 


cipal legislative  leader  and,  in  that  regard,  has 
a  major  role  to  play  in  our  foreign  relations,  be- 
cause almost  everything  that  we  do,  requiring 
men  or  money,  requires  our  legislation.  The 
Secretary  of  State  is  his  right  arm  in  this 
respect. 

There  is  another  role  which  the  public  prob- 
ably doesn't  know  too  much  about.  And  that 
is  the  sheer  management  of  the  daily  relation- 
ships between  us  and  other  governments.  We 
get  about  1,300  incoming  cables  a  day  in  this 
Department,  in  every  working  day  throughout 
the  year.  We  send  out  about  a  thousand  cables 
a  day.  Now,  these  have  to  do  with  the  entire 
range  of  the  contacts  of  the  American  people 
with  other  nations;  the  protection  of  American 
interests — whether  it  is  tourists  traveling 
abroad  or  businessmen  taking  part  in  the  $20 
billion  of  exports  and  the  $15  billion  of  im- 
ports— as  well  as  the  political  relations  with  the 
other  governments,  make  up  a  vast  amount  of 
business  here  in  this  Department.  And,  ob- 
viously, the  Secretary  of  State  must  direct  that 
process,  under  the  general  policy  direction  of 
the  President. 

Q.  In  this  function — the  first  function  you 
described — did  you  use  the  word  "adviser" 
there — chief  adviser  in  foreign  policy?  Or 
would  you  use  it? 

A.  Yes.  I  think  that  one  would  have  to  say 
"advise,"  because  a  President  must  be  free  to  get 
ideas  about  foreign  policy  from  many  different 
directions:  from  his  legislative  leaders,  from 
his  party  leaders,  from  the  press,  from  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments.  So  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  tries  to  pul]  together  all  of 
the  elements  that  the  President  needs  to  have 
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in  his  mind  before  the  President  can  make  a 
considered  decision  or  judgment  about  foreign 
policy  matters. 

The  Decisionmaking  Process 

Q.  ~\Yell,  /  brought  up  that  -ward  because  it 
seems  to  tin-,  as  a  historian,  that  there  hare  been 
Secretaries  of  State  who  have  defined  that  ward 
"ai/r/s,"  in  different  ways.  That  is,  you  can 
press  for  policy,  so  to  speak,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
/.  And  I  take  it  that  your  conception  of 
the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  that  he 
should  be  somewhat  limited  in  the  degree  to 
which  he  presses? 

A.  No.  I  think  that  depends  entirely  upon 
the  issue.  A  Secretary  of  State  should  not  be 
timid  about  giving  advice,  nor  should  he  be 
timid  about  pressing  a  point  of  view  very 
strongly.  Because  he  must,  as  a  part  of  his  duty 
to  the  President — must  insure  that  the  Presi- 
dent lias  before  him  the  elements,  and  many  of 
them  are  difficult  and  disagreeable  elements, 
that  go  into  a  situation  and  the  making  of  a 
decision  about  that  situation. 

Now,  I  think  that  a  Secretary  of  State  has  a 
responsibility,  for  example,  not  to  screen  out 
differences  of  view  so  that,  when  advice  goes 
to  the  President,  the  President  will  know  that 
here  is  a  situation  requiring  a  decision,  that 
there  are  alternatives,  there  are  choices  to  be 
made — including  doing  nothing — and  that  these 
may  very  well  be  on-balance  judgments — here 
are  the  considerations  pointing  in  one  direc- 
tion, here  are  those  pointing  in  another. 

Q.  You  do  exercise,  then,  this  restraint,  so 
to  speak.  That  is,  I  can  think  of  Secretaries 
in  the  past  who,  when  they  were  convinced  that 
so-and-so  policy  was  correct,  took  to  the  Presi- 
dent what  amounted  to  a  brief  specifically  di- 
rected toxoard  their  own — 

A.  Well,  that,  then,  throws  upon  the  Presi- 
dent the  responsibility  for  doing  his  own  staff 
work.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  a  Secretary  of 
State  can  combine  his  own  strong  recommenda- 
tion about  a  particular  course  of  action  and,  at 
the  same  time,  call  to  the  President's  attention 
the  fact  that  there  are  alternatives  and  that 
there  may  be  important  people  who  prefer  those 
alternatives.    You  see,  in  this  postwar  world  a 


President  and  a  Secretary  of  State  never  gel 
simple  or  easy  questions.  1  think  Presidenl 
Kennedy  and  Presidenl  Johnson  have  them- 
selves pointed  this  out  Thai  means  thai  most 
of  the  questions  they  get  arc  quest  ions  requiring 
finesse,  requiring  balanced  judgments,  requir- 
ing choices  among  alternatives  no  one  of  which 
is  entirely  pleasant  or  comfort  able.  1  mean,  if 
it  were  quite  clear  that  there  is  an  easy  answer, 
that  question  would  have  been  taken  up  and 
disposed  of  down  the  line. 

Q.  A  colleague  of  mine  says,  "If  the  question 
gets  as  high  as  the  Secretary  or  the  President, 
it  is  insoluble  anyway." 

A.  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  that — a  good 
deal  to  that. 

Q.  Well,  this  process  of  making  the  deci- 
sion— it  is  always  something  that  has  fascinated 
me.  Could  you  give  us  the  major  elements? 
Something  happens  out  there  in  the  world;  a 
decision  is  going  to  be  made. 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  there  are  many  elements 
that  go  into  every  important  decision.  In  the 
first  place,  you  must  try  to  grapple  with  the 
facts.  What  is  the  actual  situation  ?  And,  try 
as  you  might,  you  cannot  be  sure  that  you  have 
all  of  the  relevant  facts  in  front  of  you. 

Q.  Frequently  the  first  facts  are  wrong, 
aren't  they?  I  noticed  the  otlier  day  the  first 
facts — according  to  the  Times — which  came 
into  the  Panama  situation  were  incorrect. 

A.  Well,  the  first,  immediate  reports  are  only 
fragmentary,  and  it  takes  a  little  time  to  build 
up  the  entire  nexus  of  the  factual  circumstances. 
Those  first  flashes  did,  I  think,  lead  to  some 
early  misunderstanding.  And  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  this  Peace  Committee's  investiga- 
tion is  to  get  a  balanced  report  on  the  entire 
episode. 

But,  after  the  facts  have  been  reasonably 
established,  then  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  define 
what  the  question  is,  because  frequently,  by  the 
way  in  which  you  pose  the  question,  you  tend 
to  tilt  the  answer.  You  see,  for  example,  in  con- 
nection with  our  relationship  to  Americans  em- 
ployed in  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  one 
can  say,  "Do  we  want  disloyal  Americans  work- 
ing in  the  United  Nations  Secretariat?"  But 
you  could  put  another  question,  and  that  is,  "Do 
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we  want  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  Communist 
countries  to  have  a  veto  on  their  nationals  em- 
ployed in  the  U.N.  Secretariat?''  So  that  the 
way  in  which  the  question  is  posed  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  framing  the  answer.  And  accu- 
racy in  finding  out  what  the  real  question  is 
often  does,  of  course,  give  you  a  lead  to  the 
answer.    Then  there  are  many  other — 

Q.  Excuse  me,  sir.  In  terms  of  the  role  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  is  it  frequently  he  who 
frames  that  question,  so  to  speak,  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  President? 

A.  Well,  he  has  to  keep  searching  for  it. 
And,  in  terms  of  consulting  his  own  colleagues, 
he  has  to  grope  for  an  accurate  identification 
of  the  question  itself. 

Now,  General  Marshall  used  to  try  to  get  us 
to  concentrate  on  the  essence  of  the  question  by 
saying  to  us,  "What  do  you  want  me  to  do  now  ? 
What  am  I  supposed  to  do  about  it  ?  Let's  don't 
have  a  seminar.  Let's  don't  speculate.  What 
must  someone  do  about  this  situation  today, 
this  morning,  while  we  are  talking  ?" 

Now,  that's  one  way  of  getting  at  it.  There 
are  other  ways  of  getting  at  it.  But  on  most 
of  these  important  questions  there  are  political 
factors,  security  and  defense  factors,  economic 
factors,  the  attitudes  of  114  governments  with 
whom  we  do  business. 

In  the  case  of  a  particular  question,  the  atti- 
tudes of  certain  governments  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  others.  Eelations  arising  out  of 
international  law,  questions  of  precedent — what 
will  happen  if  we  do  the  same  thing  here  and  in 
a  dozen  other  similar  situations  in  other  places? 
So  that — 

Domestic  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy 

Q.  When  you  say  "-polit'icaV  in  that,  you  are 
referring  to  politics  in  the  larger  world  sense,  or 
are  you  referring  to  domestic  politics? 

A.  Well,  both.  Because  at  least  when  these 
questions  get  to  the  level  of  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, Cabinet  level,  or  discussions  with  the 
President,  the  domestic  support  for  a  particular 
policy  is  an  important  element  of  the  decision. 
It  can't  help  but  be. 

Q.  I  read  a  quotation  the  other  day  from 
John  17 ay,  who  argued  that  he  thought  the  Sec- 


retary of  State  should  ignore  political  questions 
in  the  domestic  sense — that  that  was  for  the 
President  to  worry  about,  that  the  Secretary 
ought  to  be  the  man  who  sticks  strictly  to  what 
is  good  in  foreign  policy.  This  seemed  to  me 
a  little  academic  in  approach. 

A.  Well,  I  remember — if  I  could  quote  some- 
one later  than  Mr.  Hay— Mr.  Truman  used  to 
tell  us,  when  I  was  an  Assistant  Secretary,  more 
junior  than  now — he  used  to  tell  us  that  he  pre- 
ferred that  we  put  our  recommendations  up  in 
foreign  policy  terms  and  not  take  into  account 
prematurely  what  we  consider  to  be  the  domes- 
tic political  reaction.  "In  the  first  place,"  he 
said,  "you  people  are  amateurs  in  domestic  poli- 
tics and  I  am  an  expert."  And,  he  said,  "At 
least  the  President  ought  to  know  what,  from 
a  foreign  policy  point  of  view,  would  be  the 
most  sensible  course  for  us  to  adopt.  Then  he 
will  take  that  matter  up  and  think  about  it  in 
terms  of  mobilizing  public  support  for  it,  con- 
sulting with  congressional  leaders." 

The  President,  I  think,  does  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  making  those  broad  judg- 
ments. 

Now,  it  is  also  true — and  I  think  this  is  rele- 
vant— that  more  recent  Presidents  have  taken 
special  steps  to  insure  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  stand  away  from  partisan  politics, 
so  that  there  is  an  easier  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  matters  on  a  national  basis,  or  with  the 
leaders  of  both  parties,  or  without  premature 
regard  for  the  more  controversial  aspects  of 
politics  here  at  home. 

Q.  Could  you  think  of  an  instance  where, 
without  talking  about  things  you  shouldn't  be 
talking  about,  you  could  give  us  a  few  of  the 
details  of  decisionmaking — some  instance  in 
your  own  experience? 

A.  Well,  there  have  been  many,  of  course.  I 
think  perhaps  one  of  the  cases  that  occurs  to 
me  is  a  decision  that  we  had  to  come  to  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Kennedy  administration  as 
to  how  we  would  handle  the  Congo  situation. 
That  matter  had  come  up  during  the  last  year 
of  (lie  Eisenhower  administration.  President 
Eisenhower  had  been  faced  with,  in  effect,  civil 
war  in  the  Congo.  The  Belgians  were  pulling 
out  much  more  rapidly  than  they  had  expected 
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to,  disorders  spread  throughout  the  country, 
there  was  a  danger  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Communist  bloc  might  intrude  into  this 
great  country  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa  and 
pose  far-reaching  securit}-  and  political  ques- 
tions for  the  free  world.  So  President  Eisen- 
hower made  the  decision  to  try  to  handle  this 
problem  in  the  United  Nations. 

Now,  when  we  took  a  look  at  that  in  early 
1961,  we  had  to  review  t  hat  decision  in  great  de- 
tail and  to  take  a  look  at  it  in  terms  of  the 
known  difficulties  of  pursuing  it  through  the 
United  Nations :  particularly  the  financial  prob- 
lem, mobilizing  support  in  the  United  Nations 
for  a  reasonable  allocation  of  the  expenses; 
problems  of  domestic  support  here  in  the  United 
States ;  the  possibilities  of  a  sharp  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Congo  despite  the 
fact  that  the  United  Nations  was  taking  it  under 
control.  And  we  boxed  the  compass  on  the  fi- 
nancial, the  security,  the  political  aspects  of  it 
and  concluded  that  President  Eisenhower's 
decision  was  right  and  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration should  take  it  up  and  pursue  it 
even  more  vigorously  perhaps,  because  some 
important  decisions  had  to  be  made  at  that  point 
about  the  Congo  in  order  to  drive  that  U.N. 
operation  through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Now,  this  involved  thinking  about  the  atti- 
tudes of  maybe  50  or  60  governments.  It  in- 
volved whether  we  should  go  into  a  great  deal 
of  U.S.  financing,  because  U.N.  financing  of  it 
was  very  difficult.  Now,  that  kind  of  a  decision 
brings  in  almost  all  elements  of  your  national 
policy  and  brings  in  quite  a  few  agencies  of 
Government  before  you  are  through. 

Q.  Yes.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  served  in 
this  decisionmaking  process,  of  course,  with 
President  Kennedy  and  now  with  President 
Johnson.  Is  there  anything  appropriate,  in 
your  position,  which  you  could  say  in  comparing 
and  contrasting  the  two  Presidents  in  their 
functioning  as  foreign  policy  leaders? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  two  of  them  actually 
were  very  much  alike  in  the  more  fundamental 
aspects — both  of  them  very  much  concerned 
about  what  is  required  to  be  done.  They  were 
men  of  action,  they  were  very  conscious  of  the 
unfinished  business  before  the  United  States. 
more  interested  in  what  is  required  of  us  in  a 


particular   situation    than    in    the    long-range, 
broad,  philosophical  aspei  ituation. 

Now,    we  can    recall   a    iiumlier  of  occasions 

where  President   Kennedy  acted  immediately 
and  with  dispatch  on  particular  issues. 

Lasl  Thursday  night,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  we  began  to  get  reports  from  Panama.1 
We  kept  the  President  informed  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  and  then  early  the  next  morning 
he  made  certain  important  decisions  for  action 
on  that  one  day — before  all  the  facts  had  come 
in.    For  example,  that  we  send — 

Q.  Well,  before  that  question  had  been 
framed,  so  to  speak,  the  one — 

A.  Before  we  could  be  completely  clear  about 
exactly  what  the  question  was,  he,  for  example, 
dispatched  Mr.  Mann  and  Secretary  Vance  to 
Panama,  to  have  two  of  his  top  representatives 
right  there  on  the  scene  to  deal  with  the 
situation  on  the  spot.  He  made  immediate  ar- 
rangements for  this  to  be  considered  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  and  a  decision  as 
to  how  to  deal  with  it  in  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council.  He  gave  other  instructions 
about  the  security  of  American  life  and  prop- 
erty in  the  zone  itself.  He  telephoned  Presi- 
dent Chiari  to  get  agreement  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  ought  to  be  settled  by  discussion 
and  not  by  violence. 

Now,  that  was  in  the  very  first  few  hours  of 
the  crisis.  Because  events  move  so  fast  these 
days  that  when  something  like  this  comes  up, 
it  is  important  to  begin  to  take  the  first  steps 
to  bring  it  under  control,  rather  than  let  it  drift 
and  by  indecision  or  inaction  become  much  more 
explosive  than  it  really  is. 

Staffing  Problems 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  trying  to  reach  that 
question,  of  course,  you  are  dealing  with  your 
own  Department.  And  this  Department  is  one 
of  the  favorite  whipping  boys  and  always  has 
been,  for  years,  for  newspapermen  to  bring  up 
a  series  of  criticisms  over  and  over  again.  I 
would  like  you  to  comment  on  them. 

One  of  them — just  to  run  down  the  list — one 

of  them  is  that  this  place  is  overstaffed,  the 

•  nt  bureaucratic  curse  of  overstating,  yet, 

1  See  p.  152. 
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really,  nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  People 
are  locked  in  here  by  Civil  Service,  veterans'1 
legislation,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  And  when  the 
St-ate  Department  is  hit  by  a  reduction  in  force, 
the  good  people  go  while  the  drones  are  protected 
by  veterans''  legislation  and  seniority,  and  they 
stay  on  while  the  good  people  go,  et  cetera, 
et  cetera.    This  is  one  of  them. 

A.  Well,  it  is  one  that  is  fashionable.  And 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  necessarily  bad  to  keep 
raising  the  question  as  to  whether  Government 
bureaus  or  departments  are  overstaffed.  That 
is,  I  think,  a  wholesome  question.  But  I  must 
say  that  I  think  the  Department  of  State  is 
getting  to  be  pretty  lean. 

We,  for  example,  since  1950  have  doubled  the 
number  of  countries  that  we  have  relations 
with,  and  we  have  fewer  people  today  in  the 
Department  of  State  than  we  had  in  1950. 

We  have  about  twice  as  many  international 
conferences  today,  say,  as  we  had  10  years  ago. 
But  we  hold  those  conferences  on  about  the  same 
appropriations  that  we  used  10  years  ago  for 
international  conferences. 

We,  I  suppose,  have  more  unpaid  overtime  in 
this  Department  per  man  than  at  least  any  large 
organization  that  I  know  of,  either  inside  or 
outside  of  Government. 

Now,  our  problem,  really,  is  that  we  cannot 
always  know  where  the  crises  are  going  to  occur 
and  where  additional  personnel  will  be  required. 
Now,  we  can't,  on  the  one  side,  staff  every  part 
of  the  Department  on  the  assumption  that  crises 
will  occur  in  those  particular  sections  of  respon- 
sibility. So  we  have  been  moving  toward  more 
flexible  assignment  of  personnel,  in  effect,  some 
reserves  to  move  into  crisis  situations.  We  do 
that  through  the  Operations  Center ;  we  do  it  in 
our  intelligence  work;  we  do  it  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  And  we  can  beef  up  one  of  our  embassies 
or  posts  overseas  temporarily  to  help  out  during 
a  particular  period  of  tension. 

Q.  What  about  this  charge  which  some  people 
make,  that  your  difficulty  lies  in  the  seniority 
protection  and  so  forth? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  this  is  something  that 
arises  wherever  there  is  a  tenure  system. 

Q.  Like  universities? 


A.  You  gentlemen  in  the  universities  know 
something  about  this. 

Q.  Yes.    I  will  be  very  quiet. 

A.  But  I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  has  to 
be  worked  at  all  the  time.  Our  Selection 
Boards,  for  example,  not  only  look  down  the 
lino  to  see  who  are  the  youngsters  who  are  going 
to  move  forward  fast,  and  should  move  forward 
fast,  in  terms  of  high  ability,  but  they  also  rec- 
ommend certain  ones  for  selection  out  because  it 
is  discovered,  for  reasons  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily blameworthy,  that  individuals  quit  grow- 
ing before  their  time,  or  they  demonstrate  that 
they  are  unsuitable  for  the  higher  echelons  of 
the  service,  and  so  they  are  simply  advised  that 
their  career  ought  to  be  somewhere  else. 

But  you  can't  be  completely  arbitrary  about 
that  sort  of  thing,  because  we  are  interested  also 
in  recruitment.  And  when  we  recruit  people 
to  commit  their  lives  to  service  in  far-off  and 
disagreeable  and  sometimes  dangerous  places, 
we  have  got  to  give  them  some  assurance  of  con- 
tinuity on  the  job.  We  just  can't  go  in  with 
knives  and  cut  people  off  here  and  there  friv- 
olously. 

So,  on  the  one  side,  we  have  got  to  maintain 
our  capacity  to  recruit  for  a  genuine  career  serv- 
ice and,  on  the  other,  try  to  find  the  ways  and 
means  of  keeping  that  service  honed  up  to  its 
top  responsibilities. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  diplomacy  has 
changed,  at  least  as  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned — has  changed  dramatically  since 
World  War  II.  We  have  been  thrown  into  a 
new  world  situation  and  a  new  responsibility 
toward  it.  And  the  demands  on  our  diplomats 
are  different  in  kind  from  those  that  were 
thrown  upon  them  during  our  period  of  isola- 
tion, say,  in  the  1920's  and  1930's.  So  the  entire 
career  service  has  had  to  grow  and  expand,  and 
expand  its  horizons,  and  develop  new  talents 
and  new  executive  abilities.  And  I  think  they 
have  responded  magnificently  to  it. 

Q.  The  State  Department  is  really  a  creed 
or  a  product,  isn't  it,  of  the  last  30  years  or  so? 
I  think  I  remember  reading  about  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  about  1903,  which  pro- 
posed abolishing  the  State  Department.  I 
mean,  this  represented  some  public  opinion  at 
that  time. 
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A.  Well,  it  is  interesting  to  me,  in  terms  of 
the  rigors  of  our  jobs,  seen  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  professional  service,  that  we  have 
very,  very  few  applications  for  jobs  on  a  politi- 
cal basis.  Now,  there  was  a  time  when  an  am- 
bassadorship abroad  was  sought  after  as  a  po- 
litical matter;  it  was  a  social  accolade.  But 
these  jobs  have  become  tough,  and  exact  ing,  and 
demanding,  and,  as  I  say,  sometimes  dangerous. 
And  we  have  very,  very  few  what  might  be 
called  political  applications  for  appointments 
in  our  diplomatic  work  right  around  the  world. 

Improving  Administrative  Procedures 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  another  kind  of 
criticism  xvhich,  as  you  well  know,  is  frequently 
made.  One  gentleman  puts  it  that  your  prob- 
lem, really,  here  in  the  State  Department  is 
complicated  by  the  very  intelligence  and  ability 
of  your  people.  When  something  important 
is  afoot,  everybody  wants  to  get  into  it;  they 
are  all  so  good  that  you  have  to  have  endless 
committees.  And  then  the  committee  system,  in 
turn,  produces— I  think  it  was  Secretary 
Acheson  who  called  it  "the  waffle  paper'''' — the 
endless  memos  and  waffle  papers.  And  here  is 
a  quote  from  George  Kennan,  who  says,  "The 
result''' — of  government  by  committee  and  waffle 
papers — "is  compromised  language,  obscurity,  a 
hodgepodge  inferior  to  any  of  the  individual 
views  out  of  which  it  teas  brewed." 

A.  This  is  not  a  new  problem.  I  remember 
a  dispatch  from  Benjamin  Franklin  to  the 
Secret  Committee  on  Correspondence,  when 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  representing  the  Colo- 
nies in  Paris,  when  he  said,  "Twelve  months  ago 
I  asked  you  gentlemen  a  question,  and  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  you.  If  your  committee 
can't  agree  on  an  answer,  would  one  of  you 
please  sit  down  and  tell  me  what  is  going  on?" 

Now,  this  is  a  problem  in  any  large  organiza- 
tion, again  whether  in  Government  or  in  the 
private  field.  "We  have  been  trying  to  work  at 
it  in  a  variety  of  ways — one  of  them  to  substi- 
tute consultation  for  committee  structures,  so 
that  you  do  not  leave  dangling  vetoes  all  over 
town — leaving  the  responsibility  for  action  in 
the  hands  of  the  Departmental  officers  who 
must  act,  or  thereby  make  a  decision,  you  see. 

Now,  we  do — I  think  we  are  moving  some- 


what more  toward  a  day  when,  if  there  is  delay, 

it  is  intentional;  if  there  is  obscurity,  it  is  on 
purpose. 

Q.  Well,  how  much  papi  r, .!//-.  s, ,-,-,  tary, 
tually  comes  across  your  desk  m  a  given 
That  is,  are  these  various  divisions  of  the  State 
Department  actually  reporting  directly  to  you, 
so  to  speak,  on  a  piece  of  paper? 

A.  Well,  I  get  a  considerable  flow  of  paper 
across  my  desk.     But  on  the  more  important 

decisions,  the  paper  is  usually  brought  to  me, 
with  three  or  four  of  my  close  colleagues,  for 
discussion.  Very  seldom  do  I  make  an  impor- 
tant recommendation  or  a  decision  without 
actually  discussing  the  matter  with  the  individ- 
uals concerned.  In  the  first  place,  it  tends  to 
reduce  the  length  of  papers  if  you  do  it  thai 
way. 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  But  nevertheless  there  is  a  steady  flow  of 
information.  For  example,  I  suppose  in  the 
course  of  a  day  I  would  see  20  or  30  incoming 
cables.  I  would  see  perhaps  up  to  a  dozen  out- 
going cables  for  my  own  personal  approval. 

Q.  These  aren't,  of  course,  from  your  own 
State  Department  operation  here — they  are 
from  out  there? 

A.  That's  correct.  And  I  also  get  a  great 
many  informational  bulletins,  that  is,  very  short 
notes  telling  me  about  a  development  in  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  world  or  what  is  happening 
in  a  particular  country.  And  I  find  those  in- 
valuable. And  there  is  always  the  briefes 
be  gone  through  in  so-called  off-duty  hours. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  reading  in  this  job. 

Q.  What  is  a  typical  division  doing  on  a 
given  day  wlien  their  section  is  not  "hot"  so  to 
speak?  Are  they  sending  you  a  memo?  Is  the 
Far  Eastern  division — if  the  Far  East  is  fairly 
quiet  at  a  given  moment,  do  they  conceive  it  to 
be  their  function  to  be  communicating  with  you 
in  any  given  week? 

A.  Well,  we  have  a  regular  procedure  for 
keeping  in  touch  on  the  daily  flow  of  business. 
For  example,  I  have  a  staff  meeting  with  my 
senior  colleagues  every  day. 

Q.  This  would  have  each  part  of  the  world, 
so  to  speak,  represented? 
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A.  That  is  correct.  On  3  days  of  the  week 
this  staff  meeting  is  large  enough  to  include  all 
the  geographic  bureaus  and  the  principal  parts 
of  the  Department.  Twice  a  week  there  may 
be  half  a  dozen  of  us  at  the  very  top  of  the  De- 
partment. Then,  I  get  a  daily  roundup  of  in- 
formation about  what  is  coming  in  in  the  cables, 
both  incoming  and  outgoing.  And  so  we  get  a 
pretty  good  fill-in  every  day — so  that  I  can  have 
a  chance  to  ask  questions,  or  to  make  sugges- 
tions, by  phone  or  otherwise  to  my  colleagues, 
about  things  which  seem  to  me  to  be  worth 
attention. 

Then  I,  in  turn,  give  the  President  a  daily 
rundown  on  what  is  going  on.  He,  too,  gets  a 
daily  intelligence  briefing,  and  he  is  in  a  position 
then,  by  telephone  or  otherwise,  to  raise  ques- 
tions and  make  suggestions  which  might  be  in 
his  mind. 

Now,  this  does  not  mean,  however,  that  I  feel 
that  I  must  necessarily  know  about  everything 
that  is  going  on  before  it  happens.  Today  a 
desk  officer  must  act  upon  questions  which 
before  World  War  II  would  have  gone  to  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  otherwise  the  business  can't 
be  transacted. 

So  that  my  general  approach  has  been  that 
each  officer  of  the  Department  should  occupy 
the  horizons  of  his  responsibility  and  that  he 
should  go  ahead  and  take  decisions  that  are 
within  that  responsibility  so  long  as  he  is  com- 
fortable about  it  and  willing  to  live  with  the 
results;  otherwise — 

Q.  Actually,  hoio  many  memos  then  are  being 
written?  I  mean  is  there  anything  to  this  kind 
of  criticism  at  all?  Are  the  divisions  ex- 
changing memos  with  each  other?  Not  much 
is  coming  up  to  you  in  the  way  of  memos? 

A.  Well,  there  is.  I  suppose  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  historian,  who  loves  to  have  the 
maximum  amount  of  material  at  his  disposal  to 
sort  these  things  out  later,  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  deficiency  of  paper  on  particular  issues. 
But  I  must  say,  given  the  mass  of  our  business 
and  the  complexity  of  it,  it  still  appears  that 
there  is  a  blizzard  of  paperwork  necessaiy. 
Now,  again,  we  have  been  trying  to  reduce  this. 
We  have  eliminated  about  120  routine  reports 
from  our  missions  overseas,  and  we  have  saved 


over  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  reports  which  simply  came  into  Wash- 
ington and  sat  here  in  stacks  without  anything 
necessarily  being  done  about  them.  So  we  are 
fighting  this  battle  of  paperwork  all  the  time. 

Q.  I  take  it,  you  really  feel  you  are  winning 
on  this  one. 

A.  We  are  making  some  headway.  I  won't 
say  we  are  winning;  but  we  are  not  losing. 

Question  of  Extent  of  Authority 

Q.  The  critics  really,  I  think,  like  to  hit  you 
hardest  on  this  maiter  of  how  independent  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  can  be — an  ambassador 
or  Foreign  Service  officer.  I  notice — reading 
up  for  this  program — one  after  the  other  says 
that  the  man  out  there  simply  doesn't  have 
enough  independence,  whether  he  is  the  ambas- 
sador or  the  lower  Foreign  Service  officer.  And 
an  Alsop  article  quotes  one  officer  saying,  "/ 
have  to  get  permission  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment even  to  go  to  the  bathroom" 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  rather  dramatic  way  of 
stating  an  untruth,  but  nevertheless  it  is  true 
that  complete  independence,  as  some  people 
might  want  it,  is  not  possible  in  our  system. 

In  the  first  place,  everyone  must  adjust  him- 
self to  the  policies  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  must  know  what  those 
are  on  important  questions. 

But  secondly,  we  are  talking  about  the  alloca- 
tion of  men  and  money,  and  these  resources  are 
limited.  So  we  are  trying  to  allocate  limited 
resources  to  almost  unlimited  problems.  And 
that  means  that  we  have  to  give  instruction 
from  Washington  on  a  great  many  questions 
that  otherwise  we  could  give  them  freedom  of 
action  about. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  press  you  a  bit 
on  this  point  of  the  independence  of  our  man 
out  there.  Kerens  another  critic  icho  says,  "A 
Soviet  ambassador  can  on  his  own  authority 
offer  bribes,  scholarships,  laws,  or  anything  else 
he  needs  to  fight  the  cold  war.'''  I  don't  know 
what  that  "laws"  means  in  there.  "At  least 
until  recently  an  American  ambassador  had  to 
In/re  Washington's  permission  to  send  one  boy 
back  to  America  on  a  scholarship,  to  send  one 
of  his  men  out  for  treatment  in  an  emergency, 
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or  even  to  redecorate  his  living  room."    This  is 
the  kind  of  thing  one  finds  in  the  criticism. 

A.  Well,  a  part  of  this  problem  again  is  the 
shortage  of  resources.  Now,  we  could  not  easily 
make  broad  allocations  of  money  for  the  refur- 
nishing of  embassies  because  we  haven't  got  that 
much  money  to  go  around.  We  have  to  ration 
this  out,  as  the  most  urgent  needs  come  up.  I 
do  think  we  can  go  further  in  allocating  ex- 
change funds  for  students  and  things  of  that 
sort.  But  I  think  one  would  have  to  look  at  the 
particular  question  that  is  involved. 

For  example,  if  a  particular  ambassador 
thinks  that  the  chief  of  the  government  where 
he  is  accredited  ought  to  visit  Washington,  ob- 
viously this  is  a  matter  that  we  have  to  take  into 
account  and  apportion  these  visits  over  a  period 
of  time. 

An  ambassador  in  one  particular  capital  may 
be  at  great,  variance  in  his  view  with  our  own 
ambassador  in  a  neighboring  capital,  because 
these  two  countries  may  have  an  important  dis- 
pute between  them,  and  we  can't  give  either  one 
of  those  ambassadors  too  much  freedom  of 
action  in  pursuing  a  policy  aimed  solely  at  the 
country  in  which  he  is  stationed. 

Q.  But  these  critics  feel  that  other  countries — 
of  course  that  citation  of  the  Soviet  is  not  partic- 
ularly appropriate,  but  I  have  read  some 
criticisms  which  argue,  for  example,  that  the 
British  give  their  men  in  the  field  far  more  au- 
thority than  we  do,  which  tends  first  of  all  to 
attract  better  men  and  secondly  to  permit  them 
to  perform  their  responsibilities  more  satis- 
factorily. 

A.  This  is  one  side  of  it.  The  other  side  of 
it  is  encouraging  all  our  people,  whatever  their 
posts,  or  however  senior  they  might  be,  fullj- 
to  exercise  the  responsibilities  that  they  already 
have.  And  my  guess  is  that  our  problem  is  not 
so  much  a  straining  for  independence — al- 
though I  think  that  is  wholesome — but  rather 
a  reluctance  to  occupy  fully  the  horizons  of 
one's  power  and  responsibility. 

I  don't  think  that  I  have  complained  in  3 
years  to  any  colleague  about  having  exceeded 
his  authority.  But  this  is  a  point  that  any  bu- 
reaucratic organization — again,  Government  or 
private — has  to  keep  constantly  in  front  of  it, 


to  see  whether  it  is  giving  its  people  sufficient 
policy  direction  and  sufficient  freedom  of  action 
to  get  on  with  the  execution  of  that  policy. 

This  is  one  of  the  arts  of  government  thai 
we  are  working  on  all  the  time. 

Q.  I  wonder — as  you  speak,  it  occurs  to  me — 
/  wonder  whether  getting  men  to  use  the  in- 
dependence that  they  have  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  toith  the  kind  of  people  who  tradi- 
tionally have  gone  into  the  Foreign  Service. 
Thinking  of  other  fields,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
men  tend  to  want  to  exceed  their  authority. 

A.  I  am  not  convinced  that  that  is  so  in  the 
private  field  any  more  than  it  is  in  Government, 
really.  I  have  had  many  contacts  with  people 
in  business  and  large  organizations  outside. 
And  those  who  are  in  top  authority  tell  me  that 
they  have  the  same  problem  that  I  am  just 
talking  about. 

Foreign  Policy  and  American  Public  Opinion 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  to  worry  about  the 
time  here.  May  I  switch  this  over  to  something 
quite  different? 

Of  course,  one  of  the  problems  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  is  to  deal  with  the  American  people,  to 
have  their  support  for  what  he  wants  to  do,  and, 
as  a  historian,  in  the  last  5  or  6  years  I  have 
read  colleague  after  colleague  of  mine  who  has 
said  that  the  American  people  have  an  idea 
about  America's  role  in  the  world  which  creates 
a  terrible  problem  for  a  Secretary  of  State. 
And  I  want  to  read  a  couple  of  what  seem  to  me 
characteristic  sentences  from  the  well-known 
American  historian,  Mr.  Henry  Commager, 
writing  in  the  London  Observer. 

lie  is  talking  about  what  we  Americans — 
that  is,  the  public — believe,  and  he  says,  "We 
think  that  we  can  bestride  the  stream  of  his- 
tory, that  we  can  indeed  command  that  stream, 
even  when  its  swift  and  turbulent.  We  think 
that  there  is  a  special  destiny  for  lis,  special 
rules,  special  laws.  .  .  ."  et  cetera.  He  goes  on 
here  and  says,  '■'■What  we  have  here  is  deeply  in- 
grained vanity  and  arrogance,  vanity  and  ar- 
rogance fed  by  isolation,  by  our  school  histo- 
ries. .  .  ."  et  cetera.  "Of  course,  in  some  ways 
we  have  been  a  peculiar  people,  more  successful 
than  others,  more  fortunate  than  others.    But 
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has  this  not  been  in  large  fart  a  function  of  the 
wonderful  bounty  of  nature,  and  should  it  not 
induce  humility  rather  than  the  arrogance  and 
pride  that  we  exhibit?" 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  we  do  have  some  prob- 
lems in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  that 
arise  from  the  nature  of  our  debate  on  these 
matters  here  at  home.  And  we  have  extreme 
views  here,  as  other  countries  have.  We  have  a 
special  problem  in  talking  about  particular  for- 
eign policy  issues — because  we  can't  talk  about 
them  just  among  Americans.  There  are  three 
other  large  audiences  listening  in  to  everything 
we  say:  our  allies,  the  unalined  countries,  the 
Communist  bloc.  And  it's  very  difficult  to  know 
how  best  to  discuss  these  things  with  four  audi- 
ences at  the  same  time. 

Now,  I  think  that  it's  proper  for  a  writer  to 
put  pungently  and  in  such  sharp  fashion  some 
of  the  weaknesses  in  some  parts  of  opinion  here 
in  this  country,  but  if  I  could  be  a  little  provin- 
cial, perhaps  a  little  presumptuous,  I'd  like  to 
express  my  own  tremendous  respect  for  the 
quality  of  the  American  attitude  toward  for- 
eign policy  since  World  War  II. 

I  say  that  because  the  record  of  the  American 
people  in  this  period  has  really  been  quite  ex- 
traordinary: this  solid  decision  in  1945  to  try 
to  work  toward  the  kind  of  world  outlined  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  willingness  to 
come  up  with  more  than  a  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars of  aid  to  rebuild  a  war-torn  world  and  to 
build  a  peaceful  world,  the  readiness  to  have  up 
to  a  million  of  our  men  stationed  in  uniform 
outside  the  continental  United  States,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world — and  let.  me  say  also  the 
readiness  to  do  all  these  things  with  a  certain 
modesty  and  restraint.  I  put  it  to  you,  as  a 
distinguished  professor,  that  Lord  Acton  prob- 
ably has  to  be  reexamined,  because  we  did  come 
out  of  World  War  II  with  an  unimaginable 
amount  of  power  and  yet  that  power  was  com- 
mitted to  purposes  which  by  and  large  are 
congenial  to  the  basic  wishes  of  men  and  women 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  not  exploited 
that  power  for  purely  national  or  jingoistic 
self-interests  of  our  own.  It  has  been  a  most 
fxl  inordinary  achievement. 

Now,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  no  constituency.     In  a  sense, 


that  is  true.  But  on  the  other  hand,  our  real 
constituency  is  in  every  home  and  in  every  com- 
munity. Because  foreign  policy  does  touch 
every  home  and  every  community. 

These  million  men  in  uniform  outside  the 
United  States  are  a  direct  contact  between 
American  foreign  policy  and  every  community 
in  the  country.  Indeed,  one  out  of  every  seven 
Americans  is  a  veteran.  And  on  April  15th  I 
think  everyone  fully  understands  the  connec- 
tions between  foreign  policy  and  their  own  pri- 
vate business. 

In  many  ways  everything  that  we  do — and 
we  are  very  conscious  of  it  here  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State — everything  that  we  do  has  a 
direct  effect  upon  individuals  and  their  own  pri- 
vate activities  throughout  the  year.  This  is  re- 
flected in  polls.  It's  reflected  in  steady  support 
for  the  United  Nations,  in,  broadly  speaking, 
60  percent  support  year  after  year  after  year 
for  the  necessary  foreign  aid  expenditures. 

I  don't  find  that  I  have  to  make  too  much  of 
an  argument  away  from  Washington,  in  the 
local  communities,  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  are  willing  to  pay  three  or  four  cents  of 
their  Federal  tax  dollar  for  foreign  aid  to  try  to 
get  this  job  done  in  the  world  without  commit- 
ting these  men  to  combat  that  we  have  stationed 
all  over  the  world. 

So  that  I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  ought 
to  be  discussed,  and  vigorously,  but  I  don't  think 
we  ought  to  sell  the  American  people  short  in 
the  decency  and  responsibility  of  their  general 
attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Q.  Well,  I  too  have  certainly  been  struck  by 
the  extraordinary  willingness  of  the  American 
people  since  World  War  II  to  change  a  number 
of  their  foreign  policy  ideas,  and  I  don't  par- 
ticularly share  this  hind  of  feeling.  But  it  is, 
as  you  know,  very  strong  in  intellectual  circles. 

A.  You  see,  Professor  Goldman — if  I  could 
interrupt,  for  just  a  second — one  of  our  prob- 
lems is  that  in  our  own  affairs  here  at  home  we 
can  pretty  much  control  what  we  do  here  in  this 
country ;  that  is,  we  the  American  people  can  do 
so.  In  our  foreign  relations  we  are  dealing 
with  a  world  that  we  can  only  influence,  we  can't 
control.  And  so  it's  filled  with  tumultuous 
events  which  we  can't  necessarily  shape  and  de- 
termine.    During  the  last  calendar  year,  1963, 
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there  were  elections  and  changes  of  government 
in  more  than  50  of  the  114  countries  that  we  do 
business  with,  and  12  or  15  of  those  changes 
were  unscheduled  in  character,  if  I  might  say 
so.     This  included  10  of  the  15  NATO  countries. 

So  this  creates  frustrations.  Why  does  this 
particular  country  seem  to  act  so  unreasonable 
despite  everything  we  have  tried  to  do  for  it? 

Well,  all  1  can  say  is  that  we  too  have  our 
frustrations  and  I  suppose  every  foreign  office 
does.  But  the  steady  progress  toward  the  U.N. 
kind  of  world  order  I  think  is  marked  and  is 
there  to  be  found.  And  I  think  thoughtful  peo- 
ple will  see  that  we  are  making  headway  toward 
some  notions  of  law  in  this  international  scene. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  stay  with  this  for  a 
moment,  because  a  number  of  the  kind  of  people 
who  watch  our  program,  I  am  sure,  feel  that 
this  kind  of  criticism,  such  as  Commager  was 
making,  is  of  great  importance.  I  take  it  from 
what  you  say— and  you  have  been  Secretary  of 
State  for  quite  a  while — you  don't  really  feel 
that  your  work  is  seriously — let  me  put  it  this 
way — seriously  hindered  by  problems  of  public 
opinion? 

A.  Not  seriously  hindered  by  the  problem  of 
the  extreme  elements  in  public  opinion.  For 
example,  I  don't  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  us  to  rush  over  the  precipice  into  a 
nuclear  war.  I  don't  think  the  American  peo- 
ple want  us  to  quit  the  international  scene  and 
turn  the  whole  world  scene  over  to  those  who 
don't  have  a  commitment  to  freedom. 

There  are  extreme  statements,  and  sometimes 
there  are  extreme  debates  on  some  of  these 
issues.  But  perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in 
this  observation:  I  suppose  in  the  course  of  3 
years  I  have  sat  in  executive  committees,  exec- 
utive meetings  of  congressional  committees,  per- 
haps over  a  hundred  times,  to  talk  about  some 
of  these  difficult  and  frustrating  problems  of 
foreign  policy.  I  can't  recall  at  the  moment  an 
instance  where  in  executive  session  the  dis- 
cussion turned  on  partisan  lines.  In  other 
words,  there  may  be  differences  of  view  in  the 
committee  about  what  we  ought  to  do  in  a  par- 
ticular situation,  because  most  of  these  questions 
are  questions  that  call  for  on-balance  judg- 
ments— no  particular  line  of  action  is  entirely 


comfortable.  But  these  differences  of  view 
normally  don't  fall  on  partisan  grounds,  on 
partisan  lines.  So  that  we  gel  relatively  little 
partisanship  as  such  in  these  committeee  when 
we  can  sit  down  with  them  quietly  and  go  ■ 
the  full  implications  and  agonies  of  sonic  of 
these  difficult  questions  we  have. 

Q.  If  you  take  this  matter  of  public  opinion 
off  extreme  views  which  exist  in  some  parts  of 
our  public  and  hold  it  to  what  intellect  >/„/., 
frequently  talk  about;  namely,  the  general  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  Americans,  since  we  are  peo- 
ple of  action,  that  we  ought  to  get  things  settled 
abroad,  these  more  general  propositions,  and  of 
course  the  Secretary  of  State  necessarily  gen- 
erally pursuing  the  patient  policies  of  adjust- 
ment and  negotiation  in  the  world— this  still  to 
you  presents  no  really  serious  problem? 

A.  Well,  I  think  there  is  a  problem  which  is 
present  in  public  opinion  and  present  for  us, 
and  that  is  a  certain  impatience  about  getting 
the  job  done. 

Q.  Which  is  supposed  to  be  characteristically 
American. 

A.  That  is  right.  And  we  ourselves  are  im- 
patient about  these  matters.  Now,  a  question 
like  Kashmir  has  been  with  us  since  1947.  We 
would  like  to  get  it  settled.  Three  administra- 
tions have  suffered  with  that  one  and  have 
agonized  about  it.  I  am  sure  that  the  American 
people  would  like  to  see  this  issue  settled  so  that 
our  relations  with  Pakistan  and  India  can  be 
on  a  much  more  solid  and  intimate  basis  of  com- 
plete friendship. 

But  some  of  these  problems  just  don't  yield 
that  easily.  Some  of  them  have  a  thousand 
years  of  history  behind  them.  Some  of  them  are 
out  of  a  context  with  winch  we  as  a  people  have 
had  relatively  little  contact  in  the  past.  And, 
in  any  event,  we  don't  own  these  countries,  we 
can't  buy  them  with  less  than  one  percent  of 
their  gross  national  product  in  aid,  and  they 
are  not  going  to  click  their  heels  and  salute  us 
just  because  we  tell  them  what  we  think  about 
a  particular  problem. 

But  nevertheless  there  is  a  respect  right 
around  the  world  for  what  this  country  is  gen- 
erally all  about,  and  our  influence  is  very,  very 
substantial.    And  we  do  have,  and  will  have  for 
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the  indefinite  future,  a  chance  to  build  toward 
this  decent  community  that  I  was  talking  about. 

A  Personal  View 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  course  of  these  pro- 
file programs  we  like  to  pause  for  just  a  few 
moments  and  drop  back,  before  the  gentleman's 
present  position,  and  talk  for  a  moment  about 
your  life  before  you  were  Secretary  of  State. 
Born  in — /  love  the  name  of  this  county,  Chero- 
kee County,  Georgia,  the  son— I  think  your 
father  was  both  a  schoolteacher  and  a  farmer, 
wasn't  he? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  a  graduate  of  Davidson  Col- 
lege, in  North  Carolina,  my  own  college.  And 
we  had  a  little  40-acre  tenant  farm  in  Cherokee 
County,  just  north  of  Atlanta. 

Q.  It  was  a  tenant  farm? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  Then,  Davidson  College,  this  brilliant 
record  of  yours — Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  a  Rhodes 
Scholar.  You  taught  for  a  while  at  Mills  Col- 
lege, out  in  California — 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  — taught  government,  international  rela- 
tions. The  years  in  the  State  Department,  par- 
ticularly the  Far  Eastern  Division,  as  I  have  it 
here.  And  then  of  course  from  '52  to  'GO,  the 
head  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

I  don't  think  an  academic  like  me  should  let 
you  off  his  program  without  bringing  up  one 
thing  in  connection  with  that  past  career. 

Here  you  were  the  head  of  a  very  powerful 
foundation,  and  you  are  now  out  of  it  and  can 
look  at  it  with  some  perspective.  If  there  is 
anything  bothering  the  university  world,  it  is 
the  question,  are  the  foundations  stripping  the 
independent  scholar  of  his  desire  to  go  off  in  a 
corner  and  do  what  he  wants  to  do  regardless 
of  what  the  foundation  wants  him  to  do,  and 
are  they  really  beginning  to  seriously  interfere 
with  the  ultimate  independence  of  universities? 

Now,  I  am  not  raising  those  as  questions.  I 
would  be  very  much  interested,  and  I  am  sure 
our  audience  would,  if  you  would,  looking  now 
from  the  perspective  of  having  been  out  of  that 
world  for  a  while,  comment  on  this  in  any  way 
you  care  to. 


A.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  appear  to  be  speak- 
ing for  any  organization  with  which  I  am  no 
longer  connected. 

Q.  No,  of  course  not. 

A.  So  I'd  like  to  just  speak  generally  on 
this. 

I  think  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  a 
foundation  to  attempt  to  determine  university 
policy.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a  foundation 
should  determine  its  policy — its  own  policy. 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Now,  my  guess  is  that  there  have  been 
more  individuals  given  a  chance  to  go  off  and 
do  what  they  wanted  to  do  through  foundation 
funds  in  this  country  than  from  any  other 
source,  except — unless  it  be,  in  more  recent 
years,  through  the  Government's  ventures  in 
science  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Q.  You  knoio  the  point  that  is  always  made. 
The  foundation  wants — the  scholar  wants  to 
write  about  bees,  and  the  foundation  says,  uBut 
if  you  write  about  flowers,  here  is  the  money, 
because  we  want  floioers." 

A.  I  think  an  offer  of  that  sort  would  be 
pretty  unwise,  because  the  man  who  knows 
about  bees  wouldn't  do  very  well  about  flowers. 

Q.  What  about  the  university  end  of  it,  sir? 
You  look  at  these  budgets  of  universities.  More 
and  more,  of  course,  they  are  involved  with  the 
foundations  and  with  the  Government.  There 
are  people  who  worry  about  that. 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  foundation  side  of  it  is 
still  a  very  relatively  tiny  part  of  the  university 
budget.  The  Government  side  of  it  has  become 
more  and  more  important.  But  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  foundation  financing  in  the  uni- 
versity-college field  in  the  last  40  years  has 
dropped  tremendously  in  proportion,  because 
colleges  and  universities  have  just  expanded 
enormously.  For  example,  I  suppose  when  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  was  first  established 
there  was  no  university  that  had  an  annual  in- 
come equivalent  to  that  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  But  I  suppose  now  there  must  be 
60  or  70  universities  whose  annual  income  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  was  there,  I  made 
a  proposal  to  one  of  our  great  university  presi- 
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dents,  whose  endowment  at  that  point  had  just 
exceeded  that  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
that  1  wouldn't  ask  him  for  any  money  if  he 
wouldn't  ask  us  for  any  money.  But  he 
wouldn't  accept  t  hat  proposal. 

Working  Toward  a  Rule  of  Law 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  in  the  -final  10  or  15 
minutes  of  this  program,  and  I  wonder  if  we 
could  use  them  to  look  forward  to  what  kinds 
of  things  you  would  like  to  see  introduced  into 
our  foreign  policy  as  general  themes.  I  have 
triiii  to  put  down  here  some  of  the  things  that 
people  who  have  studied  your  work  have  said 
you  are  particularly  interested  in  introducing 
into  our  foreign  policy,  giving  more  emphasis 
to.  May  I  bring  some  of  them  up  here  and  get 
you  to  comment  on  them? 

One  of  them  is  a  greater  acceptance  and  per- 
haps I  should  say  even  welcoming  of  neutral 
regimes  and  policies  in  less  developed  countries, 
as  long  as  neutralism,  does  not  mean  procom- 
munism. 

A.  Well,  we  have  a  basic  commitment  to  the 
notion  that  the  international  community  should 
be  made  up  of  independent  states  working  out 
cooperation  across  their  national  frontiers  on 
the  basis  of  common  interest  with  other  coun- 
tries, and  working  toward,  in  effect,  a  ride  of 
law  in  the  international  scene.  Now,  we 
formed  alliances  after  World  War  II.  When 
it  became  clear  that  that  U.N.  system  was  going 
to  need  a  good  deal  of  shoring  up,  we  formed 
alliances,  in  order  to  sustain  the  notion  of  the 
independence  of  states,  with  countries  whose 
independence  was  being  threatened. 

Now,  our  interest  in  the  so-called  nonalined 
countries  is  exactly  the  same  underlying  interest 
in  their  independence  and  their  capacity  to  co- 
operate in  this  international  community  along 
with  the  rest  of  us.  So  that  there  is  not  that 
sharp  a  distinction  in  our  basic  interest  in  the 
situation  of  an  ally  and  a  so-called  unalined 
country. 

Further  than  that — and  this  is  something  that 
involves  simply  a  personal  judgment  that  would 
just  have  to  be  talked  out — I  am  convinced  there 
is  something  pretty  universal  about  the  basic 
political  notions  of  the  American  people  and 


their  ideas  about  a  tolerable  world  order  thai 
we  have  seen  written  into  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Now,  if  we  could  sit  down  with  the  maximum 
number  of  these  114  countries  that  we  have  re- 
lations with,  if  we  limit  ourselves  just  to  two 
questions — What  are  the  basic  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  this  relationship?  What  are 
the  basic  interests  of  country  x  in  this  relation- 
ship?— we  usually  find  that  there  is  an  enor- 
mous underpinning  of  common  interest  and 
purpose  between  us  and  almost  any  other  coun- 
try we  do  business  with,  except  those  commit  t  a  1 
to  a  Communist  world  revolution,  where  the 
common  interests  are  more  related  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  nuclear  war  and  certain  things  of  that 
sort.  So  that  between  ourselves  and  the  un- 
alined there  is  a  range  of  common  interests 
which  supports  a  good  and  friendly  relation- 
ship. 

Then  I  would  add  a  further  comment :  I  think 
the  long-term  purposes  of  the  American  people 
are  held  in  pretty  high  regard  right  around 
the  world,  whether  by  allies  or  by  neutrals,  and 
in  moments  of  crisis  there  are  not  as  many  neu- 
trals as  one  thinks. 

I  remember  at  the  time  of  President  Tru- 
man's decision  to  go  into  Korea,  in  that  first 
week,  when  the  danger  was  there  and  it  wasn't 
clear  that  the  danger  was  going  to  be  met,  there 
weren't  any  neutrals.  And  again  in  the  mis- 
sile crisis  in  Cuba  in  1962,  there  were  very  few 
neutrals  until  it  became  clear  that  the  danger 
was  going  to  be  met. 

Q.  I  wish — /  just  got  the  5-minute  signal — 
/  wish  I  hadn't  because  I  was  very  struck  by 
that  statement  of  yours.  Actually  there  is  a 
kind  of  fundamental  faith  beneath  your  policy, 
isn't  there,  that  in  the  long  run  around  the  world 
the  general  postulates  of  our  society  are  really 
what  are  wanted  by  people? 

A.  Well,  Professor  Goldman,  this  is,  I  sup- 
pose, a  matter  of  faith,  because  you  could  attack 
it  from  so  many  different  directions.  But  I  feel 
that  these  very  simple  but  fundamental  polit- 
ical ideas  of  the  American  people  are  a  part 
of  a  2,000-year  discussion  that  has  been  going 
on  about  the  political  implications  of  the  nature, 
of  man,  and  that  when  we  talk  about  individual 
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rights,  and  when,  we  talk  about  opportunities 
for  a  decent  life,  and  when  we  talk  about  re- 
spect for  each  other  and  things  of  that  sort, 
we  are  talking  about  something  that  immedi- 
ately puts  us  in  touch  with  ordinary  people  in 
almost  every  other  country  in  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  Communist  countries. 

Q.  You  would  add  to  that  list — it  was  simply 
accidental  that  you  left  end  political  rights? 
You  would  put  them  in? 

A.  I  would  include  political  rights  with  the 
reservation  that  our  own  way  of  giving  insti- 
tutional form  to  these  ideas  may  not  be  those 
that  others  feel  comfortable  about,  or  may  not 
want  to  use  in  exactly  the  same  way.  But 
broadly  speaking  the  political  rights  are  pretty 
much  the  same. 

We  don't  know  anyone  who  likes  to  face  the 
possibility  that  there  will  be  a  knock  on  the 
door  at  midnight  and  he  will  be  taken  off  to 
jail  arbitrarily.  And  in  most  of  the  villages  in 
the  world  the  villagers  themselves  determine 
who  their  leaders  are  going  to  be. 

These  are  things  that  are  pretty  universal, 
and  this  gives  us  a  kinship  and  a  common  tie 
that  I  think  are  far  more  important  in  our 
foreign  relations  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

Q.  May  I  bring  up  another  one  of  these  things 
which  I  think  I  detect  as  a  kind  of  summary  of 
people's  comments  upon  what  you  would  like 
to  see  us  move  toward  in  foreign  policy.  I  have 
it  here  as  active  support  for  relatively  demo- 
cratic movements  around  the  world,  involving 
some  implicit  abandonment  of  the  U.S.  policy 
of  nonintervention  in  other  nations'  internal  af- 
fairs and  some  implicit  support  for  so-called 
"good"  revolutions? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  American  capacity  to 
act,  whether  through  aid  or  security  matters  or 
just  in  the  exercise  of  influence,  means  that  in 
a  certain  sense  we  cannot  avoid  intervening  in 
the  affairs  of  other  countries.  To  withhold  our 
interest  is  itself  a  form  of  intervention  in  many 
situations. 


But  I  think  that  we  are  in  a  situation  where 
there  are  going  to  be  dramatic  changes.  Those 
dramatic  changes  are  in  process — political,  eco- 
nomic, and  otherwise.  We  feel  that  it  would  be 
important  for  us  to  help  those  who  are  trying 
to  direct  those  changes  into  the  constitutional 
and  democratic  processes  on  which  can  be  built 
the  possibilities  of  a  greater  degree  of  law  in  the 
international  scene. 

Because  those  changes  are  going  to  happen, 
and  if  they  happen  through  violent  means  and 
they  simply  shore  up  aggressive  or  hostile 
dictatorships  of  one  type  or  another,  in  country 
after  country,  then  the  prospects  for  peace  and 
for  the  protection  of  American  interests 
throughout  the  world  are  greatly  diminished. 

Q.  There  are  four  or  five  more  of  these,  but  toe 
have  about  Ifi  or  50  seconds,  and  one  I  wish  you 
would  close  with,  a  comment  on  this:  There  is 
implicit  in  what  you  have  said,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  that  you  want  some  kind  of  greater,  I 
think,  identification  of  the  U.S.  with  social  and 
economic  reform  around  the  world,  something 
more  than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  Is  this 
righ  t?  And  if  so,  is  there  anything  specific  you 
have  in  mind? 

A.  I  think  that,  if  one  looks  back  and  brings 
it  up  to  the  present,  President  Roosevelt's  at- 
tempt to  do  something  about  this  country  gave 
him  an  enormous  influence  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  President  Kennedy's  known  desire 
for  economic  and  social  improvement  in  this 
country  made  a  powerful  impression  in  other 
countries.  President  Johnson's  own  personal 
background  of  rural  populism  and  the  feeling 
that  these  things  that  he  is  talking  about  with 
the  Congress  are  very  deep  in  his  own  inner  sys- 
tem give  him  an  influence  that  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated among  other  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Q.  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  we  are  cut  off. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  time  to  come 
and  be  with  us  an)  id  some  very,  very  busy  days. 
Thank  you  for  being  with  us,  ladies  and  gentle- 
turn,  inn/  goodhyt  for  this  week. 
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Shaping  the  Future 


by  W.  W.  Rostoio 

Counselor  of  the  Department  and  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council l 


It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  for  a  State  De- 
partment planner  to  share  this  occasion  with 
you.  In  this  2-day  meeting  you  are  peering 
ahead,  t  rying  to  feel  your  way  toward  the  future 
environment  in  which  American  business  will 
have  to  operate  on  the  international  scene. 

None  of  us,  of  course,  can  know  the  future, 
but  it  is  essential  that  we  try  to  peer  through 
the  fog  for  two  simple  reasons:  First,  our  cur- 
rent actions  are  based  on  one  assumption  or 
another  about  what  the  future  will  be  like; 
second,  what  we  do  now  will,  in  some  degree, 
determine  what  the  future,  in  fact,  will  be.  "We 
live  and  work  within  the  framework  of  large 
historical  forces,  but  we  are  also  the  makers  of 
history.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  whether 
we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  our  day-to-day 
actions  cast  long  shadows  forward. 

In  the  course  of  planning  foreign  policy  our 
working  definition  of  the  task  tries  to  cover 
both  aspects  of  the  problem.  We  examine,  with 
all  the  insight  of  which  we  are  capable,  the 
forces  and  trends  at  work  at  the  moment  and 
those  which  are  likely  to  emerge  in  the  period 
ahead ;  then  we  try  to  answer  this  question :  In 
the  light  of  these  forces  and  trends,  what  spe- 
cific actions,  in  specific  fields,  should  be  under- 
taken now  to  make  the  Nation's  future  on  the 
world  scene  better? 

Planning  combines,  therefore,  reflection  and 
action,  invention  and  innovation.  In  the  wid- 
est sense  we  in  the  State  Department,  like  your- 
selves,   are   concerned    with    investment   deci- 


1  Address  made  before  the  Business  International 
Chief  Executives'  Roundtable  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on 
Jan.  9  (press  release  10  dated  Jan.  8). 


sions — in  our  case,  how  should  the  Nations  pres- 
tige, influence,  and  resources  be  disposed  on  the 
world  scene. 

Historic  Interval  of  Opportunity 

Before  one  can  peer  ahead  and  make  plans, 
one  must,  of  course,  try  to  understand  where 
one  is  in  the  sweep  of  history. 

At  the  moment  I  believe  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  an  interval  of  pause,  and  it  is  my  thesis  to- 
night that  where  this  pause  leads  is  not  a  matter 
wholly  in  the  lap  of  the  gods.  It  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  abstract  historical  forces.  The 
future  will  be  determined  substantially  by  what 
Americans,  in  and  out  of  Government,  decide 
to  do. 

To  understand  this  pause  one  must  look  back 
to  the  day  in  October  1957  when  the  first  Sput- 
nik was  launched.  Heartened  by  that  powerful 
symbolic  event,  the  Communists  launched 
against  the  free  world  a  major  offensive,  whose 
main  lines  had  begun  to  emerge  in  the  several 
previous  years.  The  confident  mood  through- 
out the  Communist  Moc  was  caught  up  by  Mao 
Tse-tung's  post-Sputnik  statement:  "The  east 
wind  is  prevailing  over  the  west  wind." 

It  was  in  1958  that  the  ultimatum  on  Berlin 
was  launched  by  Moscow ;  Ho  Chi  Minh,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  1954  Geneva  agreements,  began  to 
press  down  hard  in  South  Viet-Nam  and  into 
central  Laos.  At  the  end  of  1958  Castro  took 
over  in  Cuba  and  began  to  press  out  into  the 
Caribbean  with  subversion  and  propaganda. 
The  Communists  vigorously  sought  to  exploit 
the  aftermath  of  independence  in  the  Congo, 
as  well  as  opportunities  in  Indonesia  and  else- 
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where  in  the  developing  areas.  This  post- 
Sputnik  offensive  aimed  to  gain  ground  in  Eu- 
rope by  the  application  of  nuclear  blackmail 
against  Berlin,  and  in  the  developing  areas  by 
a  mixture  of  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare, 
aid  and  trade,  and  the  projected  image  of  com- 
munism as  the  wave  of  the  future. 

Although  this  offensive  was  set  back  in  two 
areas — by  the  Lebanon-Jordan  and  Quemoy- 
Matsu  crises  of  1958 — it  had  real  momentum 
when  President  Kennedy  came  to  office.  The 
first  task  of  his  administration  was  to  deal  with 
it. 

Eoughly  between  May  of  1961  and  October 
1962,  under  President  Kennedy's  leadership, 
this  offensive  was  halted.  Dangerous  Commu- 
nist actions  have  by  no  means  ceased,  but  the 
momentum  of  the  post-Sputnik  offensive 
drained  away.  The  offensive  was  halted  not  by 
a  single  event  but  by  the  protracted  application 
of  diplomacy,  backed  by  radically  increased 
American  force  and  the  evident  will  to  use  it, 
if  necessary,  to  defend  vital  interests  of  the  free 
world.  This  was  the  pattern  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Berlin,  and,  above  all,  in  the  Cuba  missile  crisis 
of  October  1962. 

In  the  foreword  to  his  Public  Papers  of  1962, 
President  Kennedy  wrote : 

Future  historians,  looking  back  at  1962,  may  well 
mark  this  year  as  the  time  when  the  tide  of  inter- 
national politics  began  at  last  to  flow  strongly  toward 
the  world  of  diversity  and  freedom.  Following  the 
launching  of  Sputnik  in  1957,  the  Soviet  Union  began 
to  intensify  its  pressures  against  the  non-communist 
world — especially  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  Central  Africa, 
in  Latin  America  and  around  Berlin.  The  notable 
Soviet  successes  in  space  were  taken  as  evidence  that 
communism  held  the  key  to  the  scientific  and  techno- 
logical future.  People  in  many  countries  began  to 
accept  the  notion  that  communism  was  mankind's  in- 
evitable destiny. 

1962  stopped  this  process  .... 

Sensing  this  historic  interval  of  opportunity, 
President  Kennedy  in  June  1963,  in  his  Ameri- 
can University  speech,2  moved  from  the  position 
of  equilibrium  and  strength,  which  had  been 
created  under  his  leadership,  in  the  direction  of 
peace. 

Whether,  in  fact,  the  turning  point  of  1961-62 
becomes  a  watershed  in  human  history,  in  which 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  1, 1963,  p.  2. 


the  cold  war  gradually  gives  way  to  the  organi- 
zation of  a  peaceful  and  progressive  community 
of  nations,  or  whether  it  leads  merely  to  a  paren- 
thesis between  two  Communist  offensives,  de- 
pends primarily  on  what  we  in  the  free  world 
make  of  this  interval  and,  in  particular,  what  we 
Americans  make  of  it.  It  is  evident — in  South- 
east Asia  and  in  the  Caribbean,  for  example — 
that  the  Communist  danger  remains  acute. 
Peace  has  not  broken  out.  We  face  danger  as 
well  as  opportunity.  Nevertheless,  the  initiative 
is  in  our  hands  if  we  have  the  will  and  the  vision 
to  seize  it. 

We  by  no  means  fully  control  the  forces  at 
work  in  the  world  about  us ;  but,  at  this  time  in 
history,  our  behavior — what  we  do  and  what  we 
fail  to  do — will  substantially  influence  the  course 
of  events. 

In  the  balance  of  my  talk  to  you  this  evening 
I  should  like  to  illustrate  and  make  concrete  this 
proposition  by  talking  about  some  of  the  tasks 
before  us,  at  home  and  on  the  world  scene,  which 
are  likely  to  prove  important  to  the  outcome.  I 
shall  not  talk  about  our  full  national  agenda — 
which  covers  the  whole  field  of  military  and  for- 
eign policy — but  I  should  like  to  consider  with 
you  a  few  items  which  bear  on  issues  you  have 
discussed  today  and  will  be  discussing  to- 
morrow. 

Maintaining  American  Leadership 

As  President  Johnson  made  clear  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  yesterday,3  our  ability  to 
influence  the  course  of  events  abroad  depends 
mightily  on  how  we  handle  our  affairs  at  home. 
A  United  States  which  fails  to  face  and  deal 
with  its  problems  of  race  relations,  education, 
health,  and  unemployment  is  not  likely  to  be 
accepted  for  long  as  leader  on  the  world  scene. 

But  even  more  is  involved  in  maintaining  a 
role  of  world  leadership.  It  requires  that  we  be 
able  to  support  military  forces  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  that  we  be  able  to  invest  both 
public  and  private  capital  abroad,  notably  in  the 
developing  areas.  This,  in  turn,  requires  that 
we  maintain  a  substantial  surplus  on  current 
account  in  our  balance  of  payments. 


"  Ibid.,  Jan.  27,  1964.  p.  110. 
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I  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  our  present 
balance-of-payments  position  or  discuss  the  im- 
mediate measures  which  are  under  way  to  keep 
that  position  sound.  In  the  context  of  this  ses- 
sion it  is  more  appropriate  to  focus  on  the  long- 
run  problem  of  maintaining  the  United  States 
as  a  front-runner  on  the  world  scene. 

Put  simply,  our  longrun  balance-of-payments 
position  depends  primarily  on  the  relative  pro- 
ductivity of  our  economy.  "Wage-price  policy 
and  exchange-rate  policy  are,  of  course,  also 
relevant.  But  we  are  committed  to  hold  to  the 
present  gold  value  of  the  dollar,  as  befits  a  gov- 
ernment responsible  for  the  world's  reserve  cur- 
rency; and  the  possibility  of  holding  wage  in- 
creases within  the  limit  of  the  average  increase 
in  the  Nation's  productivity  is  strongly  affected 
by  the  rate  of  increase  in  productivity  itself. 

Historically,  our  productivity  advantage 
flowed  not  merely  from  our  favorable  balance 
between  population  and  natural  resources  but 
from  our  leadership  in  certain  specific  fields  of 
industry.  For  example,  the  fact  that  we  were 
the  first  to  enter  the  age  of  mass  production  of 
automobiles  gave  us  an  important  lead  in  the 
production  of  strip  steel,  petroleum  and  petro- 
chemicals, light  electronics,  and  so  on. 

At  the  present  time  Western  Europe  and  Ja- 
pan are  moving  toward — or  have  achieved — 
technological  equality  with  us  in  the  production 
of  a  number  of  industrial  products  in  which  we 
had  an  initial  lead.  Meanwhile,  we  have  had 
to  put  a  great  deal  of  our  best  research  and  de- 
velopment talent  and  managerial  skill  into  the 
arms  race  and  into  the  exploration  of  space. 
Our  research  and  development  talent  and  man- 
agerial skill  are  unevenly  spread  throughout 
the  economy.  There  is  a  high  concentration  of 
the  best  talent  in  three  industries:  chemicals, 
electronics,  and  the  aerospace  industry. 

The  challenge  before  us  can,  I  believe,  be 
stated  in  some  such  terms  as  these :  If  we  are  to 
remain  in  the  next  generation  a  front-runner 
on  the  world  scene,  we  must  learn  to  bring  to 
bear  our  highest  skills  in  research,  develop- 
ment, and  management  on  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy which  have  in  the  past  been  neglected. 
After  all,  it  is  into  construction,  transport, 
metals  and  metalworking,  and  textiles  that  the 
bulk  of  our  industrial  resources  still  go;  and 


these  industries  have  fallen  behind  in  the  use  of 
thetoolsof  modern  science  and  technology.  We 
must,  I  believe,  pioneer  the  application  to  i 
industries  of  the  same  kind  of  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  managerial  skill  that  we  have  brought 
to  bear  in  the  chemicals,  electronics,  and  aero- 
space industries. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  about  services 
which  absorb  and  will  continue  to  absorb  a  ris- 
ing proportion  of  our  national  income.  I  sus- 
pect that  there  are  real  possibilities  for  the 
imaginative  use  of  new  methods  in  health  and 
in  education. 

One  basic  challenge  at  home  is,  then,  to  bring 
to  bear  methods,  now  applied  over  a  narrow 
front,  over  the  whole  broad  front  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  This,  I  believe,  will  prove  an 
essential  condition  for  maintaining  a  foundation 
for  continued  American  leadership  abroad. 

A  particular  circumstance  makes  this  prob- 
lem germane.  Barring  some  unforeseen  new 
circumstance,  it  may  be  that  our  military  ex- 
penditures have  reached  a  peak.  In  certain  im- 
portant sectors  they  may  level  off  or  even 
slightly  decline.  This  process  should  release 
important  industrial  talents  and  resources  for 
civil  purposes.  The  longrun  problem  I  am 
raising  is  thus  practical  and  urgent,  not  distant 
and  abstract.  You  will  have  noted  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  recently  put  a  team  to  work 
on  this  question  within  the  Government.* 

Like  most  of  the  great  problems  we  face  at 
home  and  abroad,  a  solution  to  this  one  requires 
a  spirit  of  partnership  between  Government  and 
private  enterprise,  although  the  principal  acts 
of  imagination  and  initiative  must  come  from 
the  vital  private  sector  of  our  economy  and  from 
private  institutions. 

Private  Enterprise  and  the  Developing  Nations 

Private  enterprise  has,  I  believe,  an  equally 
exciting  challenge  in  the  developing  areas. 
Surveying  the  position  of  the  countries  in  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
it  is  clear  that  a  great  many  of  them — embrac- 
ing perhaps  70  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
developing  areas— have  passed  through  a  first 
phase  of  modern  development.    They  have  built 


*  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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great  cities,  learned  something  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  modern  government,  and  ac- 
quired a  wide  range  of  industrial  skills.  Their 
industry,  however,  has  been  mainly  built  up  by 
the  production  of  consumers  goods  in  substitute 
for  imports  for  a  small,  urban,  middle-class 
market.  They  still  need  to  plow  a  good  deal 
of  their  capital  into  roads,  power  stations,  edu- 
cation, and  other  infrastructure  projects;  and 
these  needs  justify  continuing  development 
loans  and  technical  assistance  on  a  government- 
to-government  basis. 

But  the  great  challenge  to  the  private  enter- 
prise sectors  within  those  countries — and  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  abroad — is  to  do  what  private 
enterprise  has  succeeded  in  doing  in  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan,  that  is,  to 
produce  and  market  efficiently  to  all  the  people, 
not  merely  to  a  small,  urban  middle  class,  the 
things  that  modern  industrial  skills  can  pro- 
duce: cheap  farm  equipment,  textiles,  shoes, 
transistor  radios,  household  utensils,  sewing  ma- 
chines, bicycles,  and  all  the  rest.  All  of  you 
who  have  traveled  in  developing  nations  must 
have  been  struck  by  the  gap  between  the  cities 
and  the  countryside — the  cities  with  their  jet 
airports,  big  highways  into  town,  luxury  hotels, 
and  upper  middle-class  suburbs,  while  many 
rural  areas  have  been  barely  touched  by  mod- 
ernization. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  more  en- 
terprising country  folk  take  to  the  roads  and 
gather  in  the  slums  which  ring  the  modern 
cities. 

The  next  great  job  in  the  developing  areas 
is  to  narrow  this  rural-urban  gap  by  creating 
truly  national  markets.  Specifically,  there  are 
four  major  jobs  that  must  be  done,  and  they 
should  be  done  simultaneously  as  part  of  a  con- 
scious national  strategy,  shared  by  the  public 
and  private  authorities.  The  four  elements  are 
these:  a  buildup  of  agricultural  productivity, 
a  revolution  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
products  in  the  cities,  a  shift  of  industry  to  the 
production  of  simple  agricultural  equipment 
and  consumers  goods  for  the  mass  market,  and 
a  revolution  in  marketing  methods  for  such 
cheap  manufactured  goods,  especially  in  rural 
areas. 

If  I  am  correct,  what  is  involved  are  two  dis- 
tinct revolutions  in  marketing — one  urban,  the 


other  rural — plus  a  shift  in  public  and  private 
resources  to  agriculture,  plus  a  shift  in  the  di- 
x*ection  of  industrial  output  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  mass  market. 

Efforts  to  create  such  national  markets  must 
begin  within  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves, but  American,  European,  and  Japanese 
private  enterprise  have  major  creative  roles  to 
play  in  helping  bring  about  this  next  stage  in 
the  development  process. 

Let  me  underline  one  implication  of  this  argu- 
ment which  bears  directly  on  your  discussions 
here.  The  question  is  asked :  What  is  the  future 
of  private  enterprise  in  the  developing  nations? 
My  answer  would  be  as  follows:  It  was  alto- 
gether natural,  if  not  inevitable,  that  in  the  first 
phase  of  modern  economic  development  the  gov- 
ernment in  many  countries  should  dominate  the 
economic  scene.  In  the  first  place,  the  private 
sectors  were  weak,  often  lacking  the  traditions 
and  experience  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe.  In  the 
second  place,  a  great  deal  of  investment  had  to 
flow  into  education,  roads,  and  other  elements  in 
the  basic  infrastructure  of  the  economy  where 
only  governments  could  undertake  the  initia- 
tive. But  many  of  these  countries  now  have  the 
basis  for  vital  private  enterprise  systems. 
Their  younger  men  have  often  been  trained 
abroad  or  have  had  the  experience  of  working 
with  modern  business  organizations  within 
their  own  countries. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  private  enterprise, 
domestic  and  foreign,  now  purposefully  goes 
about  the  job  of  assuming  leadership  in  the 
making  of  national  markets — making  available 
the  goods  that  the  poorer  folk  would  buy  or 
work  harder  to  get  if  they  were  efficiently  pro- 
duced and  marketed — the  future  of  private  en- 
terprise in  the  developing  nations  can  be 
assured.  There  will,  of  course,  be  problems. 
As  nationalism  grows,  there  is  often  a  pressure 
to  alter  old  arrangements,  notably  where  for- 
eign firms  have  owned  and  managed  basic  na- 
tional resources;  but  if  private  enterprise  can 
begin  to  do  in  these  countries  what  it  has  done 
for  all  the  people  in  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan,  I  believe  that  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  in  these  areas  will  recognize 
its  virtues  and  accept  its  legitimacy. 
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Organization  of  the  Atlantic  Partnership 

The  future  will  be  shaped  by  still  another 
enterprise  in  which  collaboration  and  mutual 
understanding  will  be  required  between  our 
public  and  private  sectors.  Beneath  the  surface 
of  sometimes  noisy  debate  about  the  future  of 
the  Atlantic  community,  the  elements  of  part- 
nership across  the  Atlantic — and  across  the 
Pacific,  too — are  slowly  being  built.  Europe 
and  Japan,  emerging  from  postwar  reconstruc- 
tion and  a  decade  of  remarkable  growth,  are 
shifting  from  dependence  on  the  United  States 
to  a  sharing  of  responsibility  and  authority  in 
all  the  great  affairs  of  this  decade  and  beyond. 

How  this  partnership  shall  be  organized  is,  in 
fact,  the  subject  of  the  debate :  What  degree  of 
unity  should  Europe  develop?  How  should 
European  unity  be  organized?  What  shall  be 
the  relations  between  a  uniting  Europe  and  the 
United  States — military,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic ? 

Great  national  interests  and  traditions  are 
involved  here  for  all  the  nations  engaged,  and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  that  the  process 
moves  slowly,  with  some  grinding  of  gears. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  moving.  In  the  last  few 
years,  for  example,  in  quiet  ways  the  monetary 
authorities  of  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the 
free  world  have  developed  practical  methods  of 
day-to-day  collaboration  which  would  have 
seemed  impossible  only  a  short  while  ago  and 
might  have  saved  us  much  difficulty  if  they  had 
existed  in  the  1930's. 

In  the  field  of  assistance  to  developing  na- 
tions we  have  been  gradually  learning  to  concert 
our  efforts  through  the  IBRD  [International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development] 
and  the  Development  Assistance  Committee  of 
the  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development]  in  ways  which  in- 
creasingly reflect  a  recognition  of  shared 
interests  and  shared  responsibilities  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Contrary  to  a  popular  im- 
pression, the  United  States  is  not  alone  in  the 
foreign  aid  business.  The  assistance  to  devel- 
oping areas  is  increasingly  recognized  as  a  com- 
mon responsibility  of  all  the  more  advanced 
nations. 

In  the  field  of  political  consultation  we  are 
learning  within  NATO  how  to  consult  together, 


not  merely  on  problems  <>f  defense  bul  <>\,  prob- 
lems of  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Above  all,  we  face  this  year  ;i  test  of  «  hethor 
we  can  take  advantage  of  the  Trade  Ivxpan 
Act  of  1962  to  negotiate  a  lowering  of  trade 
barriers  across  the  Atlantic  and  throughout  !  lie 
world.  Every  nation  will  bring  to  those  nego- 
tiations strongly  felt  special  interests,  charge. I 
with  political  meaning.  This  will  be  true  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  of  our  European 
negotiating  partners. 

I  would  make  only  two  observations  about 
these  forthcoming  negotiations.  First,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  all  the  participants  to  bear  in 
mind  the  large  common  interests  involved  in 
their  success.  No  country  is  going  to  be  able 
to  get  all  that  it  would  like ;  but  the  vital  eco- 
nomic interests  of  many  nations,  including  our 
own,  will  have  to  be  respected  in  bringing  the 
negotiations  to  successful  completion.  We 
should  expect  hard  bargaining  by  our  own  ne- 
gotiators as  well  as  by  others.  The  greatest 
stake  in  these  negotiations,  however,  will  not  lie 
in  this  or  that  particular  advantage  gained — or 
in  this  or  that  disadvantage  avoided ;  it  will  lie 
in  creating  a  general  world  environment  of  low- 
ered barriers  to  trade.  It  will  lie  in  moving 
toward,  rather  than  away  from,  the  concept  of 
an  Atlantic  partnership  as  the  core  of  a  pros- 
perous free-world  community  of  nations. 

The  second  observation  is  that  the  higher  the 
degree  of  prosperity  a  nation  enjoys,  the  wiser 
it  is  likely  to  be  in  its  policy  toward  trade 
barriers.  Relatively  small  margins  of  unem- 
ployment produce  a  disproportionate  protec- 
tionist reaction  in  all  countries.  Quite  aside 
from  the  many  other  reasons  which  justify  a 
prompt  tax  reduction  in  the  United  States  and 
a  determined  effort  to  reduce  the  level  of  un- 
employment, we  need  an  environment  of  vigor- 
ous expansion  so  that  we  can  handle  with  wis- 
dom and  perspective  the  trade  negotiations  that 
lie  ahead. 

As  I  say,  the  building  of  the  great  northern 
partnership  across  the  Atlantic  and  across  the 
Pacific  proceeds  simultaneously  on  many  front  s ; 
but  no  single  ad  of  collaboration  would  move 
it  more  substantially  forward  than  a  success  for 
the  negotiations  in  which  Governor  Herter 
[Christian  A.  Herter,  the  President's  Special 
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Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations] 
shortly  be  engaged. 


will 


Economic  Problems  in  Communist  Bloc 

The  future  will  be  shaped,  of  course,  not  only 
by  what  we  do  within  the  free  world  but  also 
by  the  course  of  events  within  the  Communist 
bloc.  In  the  nations  now  governed  by  Com- 
munist regimes  a  quiet  drama  is  taking  place. 
The  essence  of  it  is  simply  this:  Can  nations 
committed  to  communism,  as  we  have  known  it, 
solve  their  fundamental  economic  problems? 

In  China  the  issue  centers  on  the  inability  to 
grow  sufficient  food  to  feed  the  people,  to  supply 
working  capital  for  industry,  and  to  earn  for- 
eign exchange.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
a  very  high  proportion  of  foreign  exchange 
the  Chinese  Communists  earn  must  go  to  buy 
food  from  the  West  to  feed  China's  coastal  cities. 
This  weakness  stems  in  part  from  an  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  concentrate 
their  resources  in  such  a  way  as  to  manufacture 
or  to  buy  the  chemical  fertilizers  on  which  the 
development  of  modern  China  will  depend  over 
the  next  several  generations.  But  it  flows  also 
from  the  simple  fact  that  the  Communists  in 
China,  as  in  most  other  places,  have,  by  their 
methods,  destroyed  the  incentive  of  the  peasant 
to  produce  efficiently.  Communist  methods  of 
control  can  be  tolerably  efficient  in  a  factory; 
but  there  are  simply  not  enough  policemen  in 
the  world  to  follow  peasants  about  to  make  sure 
they  do  the  things  necessary  to  make  food  grow 
efficiently. 

Only  a  few  years  back  there  was  real  anxiety 
that  leaders  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  would 
take  the  view  that,  while  communism  was  ruth- 
less and  inhumane,  it  represented  a  system  for 
mobilizing  resources  more  efficiently  than  any- 
thing free  societies  could  offer  and  that,  per- 
haps, even  with  regret,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
adopt  such  methods  to  get  quick  modernization. 
That  view  is  fading.  Communist  China,  now 
trapped  in  industrial  stagnation,  is  demonstrat- 
ing that  no  amount  of  force  can  substitute  for 
the  individual  commitment  of  human  beings 
and  their  families  to  their  own  interests  and  to 
the  development  of  their  society.  No  one  can 
now  predict  the  outcome  of  this  deep  crisis  of 
communism  in  China,  concealed  as  it  is  to  a  de- 


gree by  the  debates  and  maneuvers  that  accom- 
pany the  Sino-Soviet  split.  But  we  should  be 
clear  that  history  is  being  made  by  the  Chinese 
Communist  demonstration  that  an  underdevel- 
oped nation,  with  three-fourths  of  its  people 
still  engaged  in  rural  life,  cannot  steadily  move 
forward  with  the  dead  hand  of  communism 
weighing  upon  its  agriculture. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  another  more  subtle  demonstration  is  at 
work.  I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  well-known 
agricultural  difficulties  of  the  Soviet  Union  but 
to  a  phenomenon  which  is  not  yet  widely  recog- 
nized ;  namely,  the  deceleration  in  its  industrial 
economy. 

The  high  rates  of  industrial  growth  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  more  advanced  parts  of 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  1950's  were  based  on  the 
forced-draft  expansion  of  heavy  industry  ca- 
pacity :  coal,  steel,  cement,  general  purpose  ma- 
chine tools,  and  so  on.  It  was  predictable  (and 
predicted  in  Soviet  forward  projections)  that 
these  heavy  industry  sectors  would  slow  down  in 
the  course  of  the  1960's.  That  is  now  happening. 
An  economy  maintains  its  momentum  by 
bringing  in  new  sectors  as  the  old  leading  sectors 
decelerate.  The  natural  leading  sectors  for  na- 
tions at  the  average  level  of  income  attained  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  most  of  Eastern  Europe 
would  be  those  which  sparked  the  extraordinary 
surge  of  growth  in  Western  Europe  and  in 
Japan  in  the  1950's;  that  is,  those  linked  to  the 
expansion  of  automobiles  and  other  durable  con- 
sumers goods  on  a  mass-market  basis. 

But  quite  aside  from  such  inhibitions  as  the 
Soviet  regime  may  have  about  accepting  con- 
sumers goods  production  as  the  central  task  of 
development,  Moscow  faces  expensive  prior 
tasks.  Having  cheated  on  allocations  to  agri- 
culture in  the  past  and  maintained  an  inherently 
inefficient  method  of  organization,  vast  outlays 
are  now  required  to  assure  a  minimum  food  sup- 
ply of  indifferent  quality.  Somewhat  similarly, 
there  are  enormous  backlogs  in  housing  to  be 
met.  Neither  agricultural  nor  housing  invest- 
ment on  the  Soviet  scene  is  likely  to  prove  highly 
productive  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  the  overall 
rate  of  Soviet  growth. 

The  prospect  is,  therefore,  that  Soviet  growth 
rates  over  coming  years  will  remain  distinctly 
unglamorous  and  that  the  allocations  struggle 
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now  evidently  taking  place  in  Moscow  will  con- 
tinue. It  is  altogether  possible  that,  if  we  do  a 
reasonably  good  job  in  the  West,  the  average 
growth  rates  in  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  during  the  1960's  will  exceed  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

A  Future  of  "Diversity  and  Freedom" 

The  deep  economic  problems  in  the  nations 
ruled  by  communism  are,  in  themselves,  no  cause 
for  rejoicing,  nor  do  they  eliminate  the  dangers 
we  face.  Guerrilla  warfare  and  subversion  do 
not  require  great  resources,  and  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear delivery  capability  is  substantial  and  ex- 
panding. 

We  were  never  threatened  by  Soviet  growth 
rates  in  themselves.  The  danger  always  lay  in  a 
possible  failure  of  the  West  to  allocate  its  own 
ample  resources  wisely  and  to  deal  in  concert 
with  the  threats  and  opportunities  we  all  have 
confronted  and  still  confront. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  Com- 
munist economic  difficulties  is  the  point  at  which 
I  began :  We  in  the  United  States — and  through- 
out the  free  world — should  face  the  future  with 
confidence  and  determination,  not  with  fear  or 
complacency.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  principles  in  which  our  society  is  rooted 
are  historically  viable:  that  the  combination  of 
personal  freedom  and  personal  responsibility  on 
which  successful  democracies  are  erected  is  valid 
for  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past ;  that  we  have  the  resources  of 
mind  and  talent  to  maintain  a  position  of  world 
leadership ;  that  private  enterprise  is  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  and  expanding  future  in  the  develop- 
ing areas,  if  private  enterprise  learns  in  those 
set  tings  to  serve  all  the  people ;  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  weave  together  a  great  partner- 
ship, stretching  from  Japan  to  Berlin,  which 
would  combine  the  diverse  resources,  energies, 
and  moral  commitment  of  the  advanced  nations 
of  the  free  world ;  and  that,  from  such  a  base,  we 
can  patiently  and  confidently  search  for  a  peace- 
ful resolution  to  the  cold  war  on  terms  which 
would  enlarge  the  area  of  human  freedom  and 
national  independence. 

None  of  this  will  happen  automatically — 
without  great  public  and  private  effort,  here 
and  abroad.    There  may  well  lie  dangerous  crises 


s(  ill  to  surmount.  There  will  certainly  be  long, 
difficult  tasks  of  construction  to  cany  forward 
stubbornly,  day  after  day,  mouth  after  month, 
year  after  year.  But  I  deeply  believe  that  it  lies 
within  the  grasp  of  this  generation  to  make  tin' 
years  1961-19G3  the  hinge  of  history  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  this  century — the  interval  of  into 
crisis,  surmounted  with  strength  and  modera- 
tion, which  opened  the  way  to  peaceful  victory 
for  the  forces  of  "diversity  and  freedom." 


United  States  and  Japan  Reschedule 
Meeting  of  Cabinet  Officials 

Press  release  17  dated  January  14 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Joint  United  States- 
Japan  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Af- 
fairs will  be  held  at  Tokyo  on  January  27  and  28. 
This  Committee  was  established  as  a  result  of 
the  talks  held  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
with  Prime  Minister  Ikeda  during  his  visit  to 
Washington  in  1961.1  The  first  and  second 
meetings  of  the  Committee  were  held  respec- 
tively in  Hakone  in  November  1961 2  and  in 
Washington  in  December  1962.3  The  third 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  which  was  originally 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Tokyo  in  Novem- 
ber 1963,"  had  long  been  anticipated.  The 
meeting  was  postponed  because  of  the  tragic 
death  of  President  Kennedy.  Notwithstanding 
heavy  legislative  demands  on  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, both  in  Tokyo  and  in  Washington,  it  was 
found  possible  to  reschedule  this  session  at  the 
end  of  January. 

The  United  States  will  be  represented  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  Hodges,  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Walter  W. 
Heller,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
James  K.  Carr,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  S.  Murphy,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  John  C.  Bullitt. 

At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee, Japan  will  be  represented  by  Minister  of 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  10, 1961,  p.  57. 
■  Ibid.,  Nov.  27, 1961,  p.  891. 
>  Ibid,,  Dec.  24, 1962,  p.  969. 

*For  an  announcement  of  the  meeting,  see  ibid., 
Nov.  25, 1963,  p.  833. 
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Foreign  Affairs  Masayoshi  Oliira,  Minister  of 
Finance  Kakuei  Tanaka,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
tm-e  and  Forestry  Munenori  Akagi,  Minister  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  Hajime 
Fukuda,  Minister  of  Labor  Takeo  Ohashi,  Min- 
ister of  Transportation  Kentaro  Ayabe,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Economic  Planning  Agency  Kiichi 
Miyazawa,  and  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary  Yasumi 
Knrogane. 

The  meeting  will  take  place  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  the  27th  and  28th  of  January 
at  the  auditorium  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Agenda  of  the  meeting  will  be  as 
follows: 

(1)  Economic  situation  in  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

(2)  Financial,  monetary,  and  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

(3)  Developments  in  trade  and  economic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

(4)  Developments  in  international  trade  and 
economic  relations. 

( 5 )  Cooperation  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  less  developed  countries. 

(6)  Ad  hoc  matters. 

The  U.S.  delegation  will  arrive  by  special 
plane  at  Haneda  on  the  evening  of  January  25 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Japanese  Cabinet 
Ministers.  On  January  26  Secretary  Eusk  will 
visit  Foreign  Minister  Ohira.  On  January  27 
Prime  Minister  Ikeda  will  entertain  the  U.S. 
delegation  at  luncheon  at  the  Prime  Minister's 
residence.  In  the  evening  Foreign  Minister 
Ohira  will  entertain  the  U.S.  delegation  at 
dinner. 

On  the  28th,  the  Japanese  Cabinet  Ministers 
will  meet  with  the  respective  U.S.  principal 
delegates  at  breakfast.  Secretary  Eusk  will 
entertain  the  Japanese  delegation  at  luncheon, 
following  which  he  will  call  on  Prime  Minister 
Ikeda.  His  Imperial  Majesty  The  Emperor  is 
expected  to  receive  in  audience  the  U.S.  Cabinet 
Secretaries  and  other  representatives  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  28th.  In  the  evening  the 
Japan-America  Society  and  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  cosponsor  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  the  delegations. 

Senior  advisers  on  the  U.S.  side  will  be: 

State:  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs Philip  H.  Trezise 


Treasury:  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Merlyn  N.  Trued 
Interior:  Deputy  Director,  Resources  Program  Staff, 

Harry  Shooshan,  Jr. 
Agriculture:  Director,  Procurement  and  Sales  Division, 

Clifford  G.  Pulvermacher 
Commerce:    Deputy    Assistant    Secretary    for    Trade 

Policy  Robert  L.  McNeil 
Labor:    Louis    Silverberg,    labor    attache^    American 

Embassy,  Tokyo 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers:  Robert  Solomon 

Other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  will  be 
Ambassador  to  Japan  Edwin  O.  Eeischauer, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs 
Eobert  J.  Manning,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  Edward  S.  Little,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Affairs  Eobert  W.  Barnett,  and 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  for  East  Asian 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Thelma  E.  Vettel. 

Deputy  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Takio  Oda,  Vice  Minister  of  Finance  Shinichi 
Ishino,  Vice  Minister  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  Zenei  Imai,  Director  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  Makoto  Matsuoka,  Vice 
Minister  of  Labor  Hideo  Hori,  Vice  Minister  of 
Transportation  Satoru  Okamoto,  and  Vice  Di- 
rector of  Economic  Planning  Agency  Keiichi 
Matsumura  will  also  attend  the  meeting  as  senior 
advisers  to  the  respective  Ministers  on  the  Japa- 
nese side.  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Eyuji  Takeuchi  will  also  attend. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Cuban  Refugee  Problem.  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  Problems  Connected  Witb 
Refugees  and  Escapees  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary-  Part  2 — Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Octo- 
ber 14,  1003.     60  pp. 

The  United  States  Balance  of  Payments.  Hearings 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Part  3.  The 
International  Monetary  System :  Functioning  and 
Possible   Reform.     November   12-15,   19(53.     293  pp. 

Expanding  the  Resources  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association.  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on  H.K.  9022. 
December  3-16.    81  pp. 

('(invention  Adopted  by  Ibp  International  Labor  Con- 
ference at  Its  40th  Session  at  Geneva.  Letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  transmitting  the 
text  of  a  convention  (No.  IIS)  concerning  equality 
of  treatment  of  nationals  and  nonnationals  in  social 
security.     H.  Doc.  183.     December  13,  1963.     11  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 

Scheduled  February  Through  April  1964 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Carriage  of  Dangerous  Goods  by  Sea:  5th  London Feb.  3- 

Session. 

U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development:  3d  Session  of  Preparatory  New  York Feb.  3- 

Comniittee. 

GATT  Expert  Group  on  Trade  Information Geneva Feb.  4- 

OECD  Committee  for  Scientific  Research Paris Feb.  4- 

U.N.   ECAFE   Committee  on   Industry   and   Natural   Resources:    16th  Bangkok Feb.  10 

Session. 

ITU   Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference:   1st  Session   on  Geneva Feb.  10- 

the  Preparation  of  a  Revised  Allotment  Plan  for  the  Aeronautical  Mobile 

(R)  Service. 

U.N.  ECLA  Committee  of  the  Whole Santiago Feb.  12- 

ITU  CCIR  Study  Group  XI:  Subgroup  on  Color  Television  Standards  .  London Feb.  14- 

U.N.  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space New  York Feb.  17- 

U.N.    ECOSOC    Ad    Hoc    Committee    on    Coordination    of    Technical  New  York Feb.  17- 

Assistance  Activities. 

OECD  Agriculture  Committee:  Ministerial  Meeting Paris Feb.  26- 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:  7th  Meeting Moscow February 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa:  6th  Session Algiers February 

FAO  Working  Party  on  Rice  Soils,  Water,  and  Fertilizer  Practices:  9th  Philippines February  or 

Session.  March 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Watertight  Subdivision  and  Damage  Stability  London Mar.  2- 

of  Passenger  and  Cargo  Ships:  3d  Session. 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  20th  Session  .    .  Tehran Mar.  3- 

17th  World  Health  Assembly Geneva Mar.  3- 

Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission:  5th  Meeting Santiago Mar.  5- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations  ....  New  York Mar.  9 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Intact  Stability  of  Ships:  3d  Session  ....  London Mar.  9- 

U.N.  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space:  Legal  Subcommittee  .  Geneva Mar.  9- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Industrial  Development New  York Mar.  9- 

IM CO  Subcommittee  on  Tonnage  Measurement:  4th  Session London Mar.  16- 

U.N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  Construction  of  Vehicles Geneva Mar.  16- 

OECD  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee Paris Mar.  17- 

U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development Geneva Mar.  23- 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee:  31st  Session Geneva Mar.  25- 

FAO  Working  Party  on  Agricultural  Engineering  Aspects  of  Rice  Pro-  Philippines March 

duction,  Storage,  and  Processing. 

11th  Inter-American  Conference Quito Apr.   1- 

U.N.  ECE  Working  Group  on  Public  Sector  Statistics Geneva Apr.   6- 

ICAO  Panel  on  Holding  Procedures:  2d  Meeting Montreal Apr.   6- 

ITU  Administrative  Council:   19th  Session Geneva Apr.   6- 

FAO/WHO  Conference  on  Nutrition  Problems  in  Latin  America     .    .    .  Montevideo Apr.   10- 

NATO  Planning  Board  for  Ocean  Shipping Washington Apr.    13- 

SEATO  Council  of  Ministers:  9th  Meeting Manila Apr.    13- 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  19th  Session Geneva Apr.   13- 

IMCO  Group  on  Facilitation  of  Travel  and  Transport:  4th  Session    .    .  London Apr.   14- 

OECD   Economic    Policy    Committee:  Working    Party   II    (Economic  Paris Apr.   15- 

Growth). 

International  Cotton  Advisorv  Committee:  23d  Plenary  Meeting  .    .    .  New  Delhi Apr.   16- 

IMCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  8th  Session London Apr.   20 

ICAO  All- Weather  Operations  Panel:  1st  Meeting Montreal Apr.   27- 

CENTO  Ministerial  Council:   12th  Meeting Washington Apr.   'JS  - 

17th  International  Film  Festival Cannes Apr.   29- 

1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Jan.  17,  1964.     Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 

CCIR,  Comity  consultatif  international  des  radio  communications:  CENTO,  Central  Treatv  Organization; 
ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECLA, 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization; 
IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication   Union; 

NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development; 
SEATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treatv  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization. 
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Chamizal  Convention  With  Mexico 
Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  18  dated  January  14 

On  January  14,  1964,  the  Convention  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  States  for  the  Solution  of  the 
Problem  of  the  Chamizal,1  concluded  at  Mexico 
City  on  August  29, 1963,  was  brought  into  force 
by  the  exchange  in  Mexico  City  of  instruments 
of  ratification.  The  instruments  were  ex- 
changed by  C.  A.  Boonstra,  Charge  dAffaires 
ad  interim  of  the  United  States,  and  Manuel 
Tello,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Eelations  of 
Mexico. 

The  convention  was  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Senate  on  October  7, 1963,  for  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification.  On  December  17, 
1963,  the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification.  The  United  States  instrument  of 
ratification  of  the  convention  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  December  20.2 

Enabling  legislation  and  appropriations  will 
be  sought  from  the  U.S.  Congress  to  provide  for 
execution  of  the  terms  of  the  convention  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations.     Done  at 
Vienna  April  18,  1961." 
Accession  deposited:  Panama,  December  4,  1963. 

Optional  protocol  to  the  Vienna  convention  on  diplo- 
matic relations  concerning  the  compulsory  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  Done  at  Vienna  April  18,  1961." 
Accession  deposited:  Panama,  December  4,  1963. 


1  For  background  and  text  of  convention,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  Sept.  23, 1963,  p.  480. 

'  For  remarks  made  by  President  Johnson  on  Dee.  20, 
together  with  a  statement  made  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Martin  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  Dec.  12,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  13, 1964,  p.  49. 


International  Court  of  Justice 

Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  (59  Stat. 

1055). 

Notice  of  withdrawal  of  November  26,  1958,  declara- 
tion accepting  compulsory  jurisdiction:  Unite*! 
Kingdom,  November  27,  1963. 

Declaration  recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction  de- 
posited: United  Kingdom,  November  27,  1963.* 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space  and  under  water.  Done  at 
Moscow  August  5,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Octo- 
ber 10,  1963.     TIAS  5433. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Denmark,  Israel,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1964;  Switzerland,  January  16,  1964; 
United  Arab  Republic,  January  10,  1964.6 

Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  sea  by  oil,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Lon- 
don May  12,  1954.  Entered  into  force  July  26,  1958; 
for  the  United  States  December  8,  1961.  TIAS  4900. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Venezuela,  December  12,  1963. 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954  (TIAS  4900).  Done 
at  London  April  11,  1962." 

Acceptance  deposited:  Netherlands,  December  23, 
1963. 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Agreement  concerning  a  program  of  research  on  aero- 
space disturbances  (Project  High  Noon).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Canberra  January  3,  1964. 
Entered  into  force  January  3, 1964. 

Ireland 

Amendment  to   the  agreement  of  March  16,  1956,  as 
amended    (TIAS  4059,   4690),  for  cooperation  con- 
cerning   civil    uses    of   atomic    energy.     Signed    at 
Washington  August  7, 1963. 
Entered  into  force:  January  10, 1964. 

Mexico 

Convention   for   the   solution    of   the  problem   of   the 
Chamizal.     Signed  at  Mexico  August  29,  1963. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  January  14,  1964. 
Entered  into  force:  January  14, 1964. 

Somali  Republic 

Agreement  extending  the  technical  cooperation  pro- 
gram agreement  of  January  28  and  February  4, 
1961,  as  extended  (TIAS  4915,  5332).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mogadiscio  December  24 
and  29,  1963.     Entered  into  force  December  29,  1963. 

Tunisia 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  December  19,  1963,  as  amended  (TIAS 
5190,  5430).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Tunis  December  19,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Decem- 
ber 19, 1963. 


3  Not  in  force. 

'Applicable  to  disputes  arising  after  Feb.  5,  1930. 

5  With  a  statement. 
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The  Present  Prospect 


Address  by  Secretary  Busk  '■ 


President  Park  [Eosemary  Park,  president 
of  Barnard  College],  Your  Majesty  [Queen 
Frederika  of  Greece],  President  Kirk  [Grayson 
L.  Kirk,  president  of  Columbia  University], 
distinguished  guests :  I  suppose  I  owe  the  honor 
of  being  here  tonight  to  the  fact  that  I  began 
my  career  as  a  teacher  in  a  woman's  college. 
Indeed,  it  was  in  that  capacity  that  I  began  to 
practice  the  art  of  diplomacy.  I  had  one  nota- 
ble success — I  persuaded  a  former  student  to 
marry  me.  I  understand  that  a  former  dean  of 
your  faculty  scored  a  similar  diplomatic 
triumph. 

No  one  can  spend  6  years  teaching  in  a 
woman's  college,  as  I  did,  without  sharing  Pres- 
ident Barnard's  audacious  view  that  "in  the 
interest  of  society,  the  mental  culture  of  women 
should  not  be  inferior  in  character  to  that  of 
men."  Although  this  view  "failed  to  attract 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Trustees"  of  Colum- 


1  Made  at  the  Barnard  College  75th  anniversary 
dinner  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Jan.  22  (press  release 
25). 


bia  in  1879,  we  are  here  this  evening  to  celebrate 
the  fact  that  they  were  wise  enough  to  change 
their  minds  10  years  later. 

Seventy-five  years  of  distinction  in  teaching 
the  liberal  arts  is  a  record  of  which  Barnard 
women  are  justifiably  proud.  Dean  Gilder- 
sleeve  used  to  tell  Barnard  students  to  "repre- 
sent Barnard  on  every  occasion."  The  more 
than  13,000  graduates  who  have  represented 
Barnard  have  enriched  this  country  by  the  har- 
vest of  their  education  on  Morningside  Heights. 
For  the  discipline  of  a  good  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion helps  to  arm  the  individual  against  un- 
thinking emotion,  demagoguery,  and  extremism. 
You  are  committed  to  "Following  the  Way  of 
Reason. "  You  have  offered  the  opportunity 
of  your  liberal  arts  training  not  only  to  Ameri- 
cans but  to  students  from  overseas,  in  this 
manner  helping  both  yourselves  and  them,  our 
country  and  their  countries. 

All  of  us  feel  especially  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  your  newest  Doctor  of  Laws,  Her  Majes- 
ty The  Queen  of  the  Hellenes.    Man's  long  fight 
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for  freedom  began  in  Greece  two  and  a  half 
millennia  ago.  The  modern  Greeks  are  sturdy 
defenders  of  freedom.  Americans  are  proud 
and  comforted  to  have  them  as  allies. 

Dangers,  Active  and  Latent 

The  cause  of  freedom  has  been  the  central 
commitment  of  our  nation  since  its  birth.  It 
is  the  central  issue  in  the  world  struggle  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  The  first  purpose  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  of  the  military  power  which 
supports  it,  is  to  defend  freedom — without  war, 
if  possible.  Our  foreign  policy  is  designed 
also  to  strengthen  freedom  wherever  it  exists 
and  to  promote  it  by  peaceful  means  where  it 
is  still  suppressed.  Tonight  I  should  like  to 
summarize  the  state  of  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
the  world,  as  I  see  it. 

A  realistic  appraisal  must  take  full  account 
of  dangers,  some  active,  others  latent.  There 
are  active  dangers  in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  the 
Caribbean.  Those  who  now  rule  Hanoi  and 
Habana  are  infiltrating  arms  and  agents  across 
international  borders  to  foment  Communist  in- 
surrection within  other  nations. 

In  Laos  there  is  an  uneasy  truce.  The  Com- 
munists continue  to  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  of  National  Union.  Hanoi  still 
has  troops  in  Laos  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1962.2  And  it  is  using  the  "Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail"  through  Laos  to  reinforce  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  in  South  Viet-Nam. 

With  the  help  of  new  cadres  trained  in  North 
Viet-Nam  and  new  supplies  of  weapons  and 
ammunition  from  the  north,  the  Viet  Cong  have 
stepped  up  their  activities  in  South  Viet-Nam. 
This  course  of  action  is  dangerous  for  those  who 
refuse  to  leave  their  neighbors  alone. 

The  Government  of  South  Viet-Nam  has  set 
in  motion  new  measures,  political  and  economic 
as  well  as  military,  which  will,  I  believe,  bear 
good  fruit. 

The  15,000  military  men  we  have  there  to  sup- 
port and  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  are  proof 
of  our  own  commitment  to  the  independence  of 
that  brave  people. 

Now  and  then  somebody  suggests  that  a  con- 
ference be  called  to  "neutralize"  South  Viet- 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  13,  1962,  p. 
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Nam;  nothing  is  said  about  "neutralizing" 
North  Viet-Nam.  With  Hanoi  ruled  by  ag- 
gressive Communists,  this  is  a  prescription  for 

a  Communist  takeover  in  South  Viet-Nam.  No 
new  conference  or  agreement  is  needed.  All 
that  is  needed  is  for  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
abandon  their  aggression.  When  they  renewed 
it  in  1959,  no  foreign  nation  had  bases  or  light- 
ing forces  in  South  Viet-Nam.  South  Viet- 
Nam  was  not  a  member  of  any  alliance.  If  it 
was  a  threat  to  North  Viet-Nam,  it  was  because 
its  economy  far  outshone  the  vaunted  "Com- 
munist paradise"  to  the  north. 

We  want  no  bases  in  South  Viet-Nam.  We 
want  nothing  for  ourselves  there.  But  we  are 
determined  that  this  aggression  shall  not  suc- 
ceed. 

Habana  continues  to  encourage  and  engage  in 
subversive  activities  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. A  few  weeks  ago  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  uncovered  a  cache  of  arms  from 
Cuba3  intended  for  terrorists  whose  objective 
is  the  destruction  of  the  democratic  government 
of  Venezuela.  The  recent  unfortunate  disturb- 
ances in  Panama  were  immediately  exploited 
by  terrorists  trained  in  Cuba.  In  several  other 
Latin  American  countries  Castro-trained  agents 
are  actively  promoting  violence  and  terrorism. 
This  is  a  situation  which  requires  further  meas- 
ures by  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  in  fact  the  Venezuelan  arms  cache  is  being 
investigated  by  a  special  OAS  committee  with 
a  view  to  such  further  action. 

The  continuing  dedication  of  the  Cuban  re- 
gime to  active  terrorism  and  aggression  in 
Latin  America  is  a  basic  reason  for  our  attitude 
toward  free- world  economic  ties  with  Cuba. 
We  cannot  accept  the  contention  that  trade  with 
Cuba  is  comparable  to  ordinary  trade  with  any 
Communist  country.  The  Castro  regime  rep- 
resents an  unacceptable  intrusion  of  Marxist- 
Leninism  into  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Two 
years  ago  the  Organization  of  American  States 
declared  it  to  be  incompatible  with  the  inter- 
American  system.4  The  OAS  has  taken  vari- 
ous steps  to  isolate  Castro's  Cuba  and  to  curb 
its  capacity  to  do  harm.     It  is  considering  fur- 

'  For  a  Department  statement  of  Nov.  29,  see  ibid., 
Dec.  16,  1963,  p.  913. 

'  For  text  of  Resolution  VI  adopted  at  Punta  del 
Este  in  January  1961,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  19,  1962,  p.  279. 
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ther  steps  in  order  that  the  Cuban  people  may 
regain  their  freedom  and  rejoin  the  inter- 
American  system. 

Those  countries  which  for  commercial  reasons 
supply  Cuba,  especially  with  goods  critical  to 
the  Cuban  economy,  are  prejudicing  the  efforts 
of  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere  to  reduce  the 
threat  from  Cuba.  President  Betancourt  of 
Venezuela,  a  prime  target  of  Castro's  attacks, 
recently  put  the  case  in  these  words : 

It  is  not  comprehensible  that  countries  that  are 
within  the  free  world  .  .  .  trade  with  a  government 
that  is  actively  promoting  communist  subversion  in 
the  Hemisphere.  .  .  .  This  [subversion]  is  a  risk  and 
a  danger  for  ...  all  the  free  world. 

We  agree.  During  the  missile  crisis  of  Oc- 
tober 1962,  it  was  plain  that  what  happens  in 
Cuba  can  affect  the  security  of  the  whole  free 
world.  We  think  that  free  nations  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere — and  especially  our  allies, 
whose  freedom  is  so  actively  bound  up  with 
ours — should  pursue  with  respect  to  Cuba  pol- 
icies which  harmonize  with  those  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States. 

There  is  danger  in  Berlin  and  in  Germany 
so  long  as  the  basic  right  of  self-determination 
is  not  accorded  to  the  German  people. 

There  is  danger  in  other  places  where  Com- 
munists continue  to  tempt  the  hungry,  the  frus- 
trated, and  the  bitter,  where  they  find  leverage 
amid  political  and  social  conflict  and  confusion. 

There  are  dangers  arising  from  disputes 
within  the  free  world,  which  communism  seeks 
to  exploit.  Many  are  deeply  imbedded  in  his- 
tory and  encrusted  with  emotion. 

In  a  world  in  rapid  transition  we  have  to 
learn  to  live  with  turbulence.  But  many  acri- 
monious disputes  could  be  settled,  we  believe,  if 
the  parties  concerned  and  their  neighbors  put 
their  minds  to  the  task.  Peacemaking  is  not  a 
job  for  the  great  powers  alone  but  a  duty  which 
all  must  share. 

And  finally,  among  the  dangers  we  cannot 
forget  are  those  inherent  in  weapons  of  almost 
inconceivable  destructive  power. 

Building  Strength  and  Cohesion  of  Free  World 

The  main  task  before  us  is  to  build  the 
strength  and  cohesion  of  the  free  world. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  our  goal  remains  the 


further  development  of  a  closer  partnership  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  uniting  Europe. 
There  is  talk  of  disarray  in  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance. There  is  no  disarray  concerning  the 
fundamental  purpose  for  which  this  alliance 
was  constructed. 

There  are  differences  of  view  about  next 
steps:  about  how  Europe  shall  be  organized, 
about  trade  relations  both  within  Europe  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  should  under- 
stand two  things  about  these  debates.  First, 
they  are  natural  among  friends  and  partners, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  acute  crises.  Sec- 
ondly, many  of  them  are  about  essentially  Eu- 
ropean problems,  although  the  United  States 
has  a  vital  interest  in  their  outcome.  The  pres- 
ent need  within  the  Atlantic  alliance  is  for  the 
European  nations  to  agree  about  the  future  of 
Europe. 

The  first  task  of  the  Atlantic  partnership  is 
defense.     The  heart  of  NATO  remains  strong. 
The  combined  military  power  of  its  members  is 
immense.     But,     like     any    living    organism, 
NATO  must  adapt  to  a  changing  environment. 
When  NATO  was  set  up,  we  had  a  virtual 
atomic  monopoly  and  the  Soviets  had  massive 
conventional  superiority.    Since  then  the  So- 
viets  have  achieved   an   atomic   arsenal   and 
NATO  has  gained  in  both  conventional  and 
nuclear  strength.     This  makes  it  even  more  im- 
portant that  NATO  have  a  force  structure  ca- 
pable of  deterring,  or  coping  with,  a  wide  range 
of  possibilities — that  it  should  be  able  to  re- 
spond with  the  force  appropriate  to  each  threat. 
We  also  recognize  the  need  to  share  nuclear 
responsibilities  more  effectively  in  NATO.     To 
this  end,  we  have  been  discussing  with  interested 
allies  the  formation  of  a  multilaterally  owned, 
manned,  and  operated   missile  fleet.     Such  a 
fleet  would  enable  our  allies  to  play  a  self- 
respecting  role  in  nuclear  deterrence  without 
proliferating  national  nuclear  forces.     It  could 
provide  a  framework  within  which  Europe,  as 
it  moves  toward  unity,  could  have  an  increas- 
ingly authoritative  voice  in  the  use  of  weapons. 
This  will  be  a  year  of  important  trade  nego- 
tiations.    We  strongly  favor  lowering  the  ar- 
tificial barriers  to  the  flow  of  goods  throughout 
the  free  world. 

In  Latin  America  some  nations  are  making 
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steady  and  hopeful  progress;  others  have  been 
disappointing.  The  material  resources  for 
economic  progress  are  present.  We  think  the 
will  of  the  people  is  that  progress  take  place. 
In  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  Latin 
American  life  there  are  dedicated  men,  able  and 
willing  to  bring  their  skills  to  hear.  This  ef- 
fort is  the  central  task  of  this  hemisphere  for 
the  coming  decade.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  not  the  cause  of  present  tensions;  those  ten- 
sions arise  from  the  necessity  for  change.  It  is 
aimed  at  permitting  those  changes  to  occur 
within  a  climate  of  political  freedom.  We  shall 
continue  to  meet  our  commitments  to  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

In  the  Pacific  our  task  is  not  merely  to  turn 
hack  the  outward  thrust  of  communism.  It  is 
to  work  constructively  with  the  forces  of 
strength  and  stability  gathering  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Korea,  Thailand,  and  elsewhere. 

Japan  has  become  a  major  constructive  force 
on  the  world  scene.  We  welcome  the  member- 
ship of  Japan  in  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  as  a  full  partner 
of  the  Atlantic  nations. 

In  South  Asia  we  shall  continue  to  help  build 
the  security  and  prosperity  of  India  and  Paki- 
stan, those  two  great  countries  whose  struggle 
for  the  well-being  of  their  citizens  has  lifted  the 
hearts  of  free  men  everywhere.  Sensitive  to 
their  anxieties,  we  regret  the  tragic  fact  of  con- 
tinuing friction  between  them. 

In  Africa,  too,  nations  are  moving  forward  to 
build  the  longrun  foundations  for  growth  and 
development :  in  education,  in  public  health,  in 
agriculture,  in  early  industrialization.  We 
shall  help  them,  as  we  seek  together  to  complete 
by  peaceful  means  the  historic  transition  to 
self-determination. 

In  Africa,  as  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where, men  will  be  tested  to  the  limit  of  their 
wisdom  and  self-discipline  in  seeking  construc- 
tive solutions  to  serious  racial  problems.  They 
must  find  ways  to  build  societies  where  the 
rights  of  citizens  to  equal  social  and  political 
status  are  respected,  regardless  of  the  color  of 
their  skins. 

I  shall  speak  frankly  about  our  foreign  aid 
programs.  The  need  for  them,  which  has  been 
explained    by    every    postwar    President,    has 


never  been  more  compelling  than  it  is  rigbJ 
now.  Communism's  last  chance  is  to  exploit 
the  frustration  and  the  turmoil  which  is 
inevitable  as  nations — many  of  them  new  na- 
tions— struggle  to  modernize  themselves.  This 
decade — the  1960's — is  the  critical  decade. 

We  have  approximately  2,700,000  men  under 
arms — nearly  1  million  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  ashore  or  afloat.  All  of  us  hope 
that  it  won't  be  necessary  to  commit  them  to 
combat.  To  undermine  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, now  costing  three  to  four  cents  of  your 
Federal  tax  dollar,  would  increase  the  danger 
of  crises  whose  costs  in  blood  and  treasure 
would  dwarf  our  foreign  aid  outlays. 

Day  by  day  we  are  working  at  the  job  of 
strengthening  the  institutions  of  the  free 
world — above  all  the  United  Nations.  We  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  the  other  mem- 
bers, will  join  in  steps  to  improve  the  proce- 
dures of  the  General  Assembly  and  to 
strengthen  the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  machinery. 

The  principles  of  the  charter  remain  the  goal 
and  the  inspiration  of  all  who  want  a  world 
without  war,  a  world  of  law,  a  world  of  peace- 
fid  change,  a  world  in  which  the  sovereignty 
of  the  human  person  is  secured  in  peace  and 
social  justice. 

Developments  in  the  Communist  World 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  developments  inside 
the  Communist  world. 

First,  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute:  It  is  not  a 
complete  break,  and  the  leaders  of  totalitarian 
systems  can  change  course  quickly.  But,  sub- 
ject to  those  reservations,  the  dispute  seems  to 
be  fundamental  and  far-reaching,  embracing 
ideology,  struggle  for  influence  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  economic  interests,  state  relation- 
ships, and  personal  rivalries. 

To  the  extent  that  the  dispute  is  about  mil- 
itancy versus  genuine  peaceful  coexistence,  we 
prefer  recognition  of  the  dangers  of  war  in 
this  nuclear  age.  The  Soviets  have  not  aban- 
doned their  basic  goal  of  world  revolution,  nor 
have  they  renounced  all  force  for  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes.  Nevertheless,  we 
think  they  show  a  better  understanding  than 
the  Chinese  Communists  of  the  clangers  and 
meaning  of  nuclear  war.    We  do  not  intend  to 
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give  any  Communists  anywhere  cause  to  sup- 
pose that  they  can  reap  dividends  by  resort  to 
force. 

In  Eastern  Europe  there  is  a  visible  resur- 
gence of  nationalism.  Out  of  this  have  come 
two  parallel  trends:  one  toward  greater  auton- 
omy, the  other  toward  increased  trade  and  other 
contacts  with  Western  Europe  and,  to  some 
extent,  with  the  United  States.  Despite  the 
gulf  in  ideology  and  political  organization,  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  seem  to  feel  a  nostal- 
gia for  their  historic  links  with  the  main  centers 
of  Western  civilization. 

All  the  Communist  nations  are  experiencing 
internal  economic  difficulties,  and  in  most  of 
them  these  difficulties  are  serious.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  using  substantial  portions  of  its  lim- 
ited gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  for 
foodstuffs  in  a  single  year.  Meanwhile  its  rate 
of  industrial  growth  has  slowed  down  sharply 
and  new  problems  in  economic  planning  and 
management  have  been  coming  to  light.  At  the 
same  time  the  Soviet  peoples  want  more  of  the 
good  things  of  life  they  have  so  long  been 
promised.  The  Soviet  leadership  is  confronted 
with  some  dilemmas  in  allocating  resources,  as 
well  as  in  how  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Soviet  economy. 

These  difficulties  within  the  Communist  world 
are  no  cause  for  complacency  on  our  part.  They 
do  not  justify  our  relaxing  the  defenses  of  free- 
dom, or  reducing  our  efforts  to  build  the  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social  strength  of  the  free 
world,  or  abandoning  our  search  for  agreements 
with  our  adversaries  to  reduce  the  dangers  of 
war. 

"We  Must  Build  the  Peace" 

Above  all,  we  must  build  the  peace.  As  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message : 5 

...  we  must  develop  with  our  allies  new  means  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
facing  danger  boldly  wherever  danger  exists,  but  be- 
ing equally  bold  in  our  search  for  new  agreements 
which  can  enlarge  the  hopes  of  all  while  violating  the 
interests  of  none. 

After  a  classic  and  sober  debate,  the  Senate 


6  For  an  excerpt  from  the  message,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  27, 
19G4,  p.  110. 


ratified  the  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  in  the 
atmosphere,  outer  space,  and  under  water.  We 
have  taken  bilateral  steps  to  improve  our  com- 
munications with  Moscow  in  order  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  misunderstanding  in  a  period  of 
crisis.  We  have  joined  the  Soviet  Union  and 
others  in  affirming  that  we  have  no  intention  of 
placing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  orbit. 
We  have  agreed  on  principles  of  law  for  outer 
space.  We  have  been  exploring  with  our  allies 
and  shall  be  talking  with  the  Soviet  Union 
about  other  possible  limited  measures. 

All  such  measures  must  meet  one  hard  test: 
They  must  offer  a  better  route  to  security.  If 
they  are  going  to  meet  that  test,  they  will  do  so 
only  by  meeting  the  interests  of  our  allies  as 
well  as  ourselves.  We  would  not,  if  we  could, 
purchase  our  own  security  at  the  expense  of 
our  allies.  We  shall  consult  them  intensively 
about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  par- 
ticular arms  control  measures.  And  we  shall 
move  ahead  together  toward  a  more  secure 
world  for  all,  not  down  separate  paths  toward 
greater  insecurity  for  each. 

Two  points  about  the  present  state  of  East- 
West  relations  deserve  special  emphasis.  The 
first  is  that  the  very  limited  agreements  we  have 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  yet 
amount  to  a  detente.  There  can  be  no  genuine 
detente  without  progress  in  resolving  dangerous 
political  issues,  such  as  the  future  of  Berlin  and 
Germany,  Southeast  Asia,  and  Cuba,  and  with- 
out progress  in  controlling  armaments.  These 
are  the  points  which  need  urgent  attention  and 
on  which  we  hope  Soviet  attitudes  can  demon- 
strate a  basic  desire  for  peace. 

We  shall  continue  to  explore  these  matters. 
We  shall  try  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  illusion 
and  naivete.  But,  equally,  we  shall  try  hard 
not  to  overlook  any  possibility  of  advancing, 
even  by  small  steps,  toward  a  more  secure  peace. 

Yesterday,  in  a  message  to  the  disarmament 
conference  at.  Geneva,6  President  Johnson  called 
for  several  important  measures  to  speed  prog- 
ress toward  arms  reductions  under  effective 
safeguards.  He  proposed  that  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  their  allies  agree 
to  explore  a  verified  freeze  on  the  number  and 
characteristics  of  strategic  nuclear  offensive  and 


1  See  p.  223. 
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defensive  vehicles.  The  development  of  this 
concept  would  be  a  matter  for  consultation  with 
our  allies  before  negotiations  with  the  Soviets; 
the  multilateral  force  that  I  described  earlier 
could  and  would  be  protected. 

The  President  called  for  a  verified  agree- 
ment to  halt  the  production  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials for  weapons.  Pending  such  agreement, 
he  expressed  the  willingness  of  this  Government 
to  join  the  Soviet  Union  in  closing  comparable 
production  facilities  on  a  plant-by-plant  basis. 
We  have  started  on  this  path  and  hope  the  So- 
viet Union  will  do  likewise.  The  President 
made  clear  that  we  will  be  prepared  to  discuss 
proposals,  in  consultation  with  our  allies,  for 
creating  a  system  of  observation  posts  as  a  move 
in  reducing  the  danger  of  war  by  accident,  mis- 
calculation, or  surprise  attack.  Finally,  he 
called  for  agreement  to  stop  the  proliferation 
of  national  nuclear  arsenals  and  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  inspection  of  peaceful  nuclear  activ- 
ities to  guard  against  diversion  to  weapons  use. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  program  of  action 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
that  progress  in  these  areas  will  lead  to  a  more 
secure  and  peaceful  world. 

We  are  also  trying  to  see  whether  anything 
constructive  can  be  developed  from  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's message  on  the  nonuse  of  force  in  con- 
nection with  frontier  disputes.7  We  earnestly 
hope  that  the  guidelines  set  forth  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  Soviet  Government 
and  that  it  will  be  prepared  to  move  on  to  dis- 
cussion of  their  practical  application. 

Confidence  in  the  Future  of  Freedom 

A  steady  appraisal  of  the  main  trends  in  the 
affairs  of  man  justifies,  I  believe,  a  sense  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Our  most  enduring  asset  in  this  world  struggle 
is  our  indelible  identification  with  the  ideas  of 
freedom :  of  consent  of  the  governed,  of  equal- 
ity under  law,  of  human  dignity.  Those  ideas, 
which  we  have  done  so  much  to  nurture  and 
have  fought  to  preserve,  have  seized  the  minds 


of  men  everywhere — even,  1  believe,  behind  the 
Iron  and  Hamboo  Curtains. 

The  kind  of  world  we  want  is  the  kind  of 
world  that  most  other  people  in  the  world  want. 
But  that  kind  of  world  cannot  be  wished  into 
being.  It  must  be  built  by  untiring  work — 
and  must  be  unfailingly  protected  at  every 
stage. 

We  are  making  progress.  But  all  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  could  collapse  overnight  if 
we  should  relax  our  vigilance  or  our  efforts. 

There  are  some  who  would  have  us  quit  the 
struggle :  by  drastically  reducing  our  defenses, 
by  withdrawing  from  danger  spots,  by  slash- 
ing our  foreign  aid,  by  resigning  from  the 
United  Nations.  That  is  a  policy  of  surrender, 
a  prescription  for  disaster. 

I  don't  believe  the  American  people  will  fol- 
low those  who  would  quit.  I  believe  that  they 
are  determined  to  "secure  the  Blessings  of  Lib- 
erty" to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  that 
they  intend  to  win  this  world  struggle — to  win 
it  by  building  a  world  that  is  safe  for  freedom, 
in  President  Johnson's  words,  "a  world  of  peace 
and  justice,  and  freedom  and  abundance,  for 
our  time  and  for  all  time  to  come." 8 


President  Restates  U.S.  Position 
on  Panama  and  Canal  Zone 

Statement  by  President  Johnson  l 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  restate  our 
position  on  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone.2  No 
purpose  is  served  by  rehashing  either  recent  or 
ancient  events.  There  have  been  excesses  and 
errors  on  the  part  of  both  Americans  and  Pan- 
amanians. Earlier  this  month  actions  of  im- 
prudent students  from  both  countries  played 
into  the  hands  of  agitators  seeking  to  divide  us. 
What  followed  was  a  needless  and  tragic  loss 
of  life  on  both  sides. 

Our  own  forces  were  confronted  with  sniper 
fire  and  mob  attack.     Their  role  was  one  of  re- 


7  For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  President  John- 
son and  Chairman  Khrushchev,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
3, 1964.  p.  157. 


*Ibhl.,  Jan.  27.  1004,  p.  110. 

1  Made  to  news  correspondents  at  the  White  House 
on  Jan.  23  (White  House  press  release). 
'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  3,  1904,  p.  163. 
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sisting  aggression  and  not  committing  it.  At 
all  times  they  remained  inside  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  they  took  only  those  defensive  actions  re- 
quired to  maintain  law  and  order  and  to  protect 
lives  and  property  within  the  canal  itself.  Our 
obligation  to  safeguard  the  canal  against  riots 
and  vandals  and  sabotage  and  other  interfer- 
ence rests  on  the  precepts  of  international  law, 
the  requirements  of  international  commerce, 
and  the  needs  of  free- world  security. 

These  obligations  cannot  be  abandoned.  But 
the  security  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  Both  of  these  objectives  can  and 
should  be  assured  by  the  actions  and  the  agree- 
ment of  Panama  and  the  United  States.  This 
Government  has  long  recognized  that  our  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  across  Panama  poses  special 
problems  for  both  countries.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  our  relations  be  given  constant 
attention. 

Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  taken  a  num- 
ber of  actions  to  remove  inequities  and  irritants. 
We  recognize  that  there  are  things  to  be  done, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  talk  about  the  ways  and 
means  of  doing  them.  But  violence  is  never 
justified  and  is  never  a  basis  for  talks.  Conse- 
quently, the  first  item  of  business  has  been  the 
restoration  of  public  order.  The  Inter- Ameri- 
can Peace  Committee,  which  I  met  this  morn- 
ing, deserves  the  thanks  of  us  all  not  only  for 
helping  to  restore  order  but  for  its  good  offices. 
For  the  future,  we  have  stated  our  willingness 
to  engage  without  limitation  or  delay  in  a  full 
and  frank  review  and  reconsideration  of  all 
issues  between  our  two  countries. 

We  have  set  no  preconditions  to  the  resump- 
tion of  peaceful  discussions.  We  are  bound  by 
no  preconceptions  of  what  they  will  produce. 
And  we  hope  that  Panama  can  take  the  same 
approach.  In  the  meantime,  we  expect  neither 
country  to  either  foster  or  yield  to  any  kind  of 
pressure  with  respect  to  such  discussions.  We 
are  prepared,  30  days  after  relations  are  re- 
stored, to  sit  in  conference  with  Panamanian 
officials  to  seek  concrete  solutions  to  all  prob- 
lems dividing  our  countries.  Each  Government 
will  be  free  to  raise  any  issue  and  to  take  any 
position.  And  our  Government  will  consider 
all  practical  solutions  to  practical  problems  that 
are  offered  in  good  faith. 


Certainly  solutions  can  be  found  which  are 
compatible  with  the  dignity  and  the  security  of 
both  countries  as  well  as  the  needs  of  world 
commerce.  And  certainly  Panama  and  the 
United  States  can  remain,  as  they  should  re- 
main, good  friends  and  good  neighbors. 


President  Segni  of  Italy 
Visits  the  United  States 

Antonio  Segni,  President  of  the  Italian  Re- 
public, and  Mrs.  Segni  visited  the  United  States 
from  January  13  to  18.  They  were  in  Washing- 
ton January  14-16.  Following  is  the  exchange 
of  greetings  upon  their  arrival  at  Union  Station 
on  January  14-  and  the  text  of  a  communique 
released  on  January  15  at  the  conclusion  of  con- 
versations between  President  Johnson  and  Pres- 
ident Segni. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS,  JANUARY  14 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  14 

President  Johnson 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  are  de- 
lighted to  welcome  you,  Madame  Segni,  your 
distinguished  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  [Giuseppe] 
Saragat,  and  other  members  of  your  party  to 
the  United  States. 

You,  Mr.  President,  are  no  stranger  to  this 
country.  Indeed  we  are  not  strangers  to  each 
other.  The  United  States  has  had  the  honor  of 
welcoming  you  before  as  a  leading  Italian  states- 
man who  served  with  distinction  as  the  Italian 
Republic's  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister. 

Personally,  I  will  never  forget  the  warm 
hospitality  that  we  received  on  my  visit  to  Rome 
in  the  fall  of  196:2  and  then  again  last  summer 
when  I  attended  the  funeral  of  Pope  John. 

Our  ties  with  the  Italian  people  go  back  sev- 
eral centuries — to  the  discovery  of  America  it- 
self. The  close  association  of  our  Governments 
and  our  peoples  is  an  important  political  fact 
of  life  in  this  half  of  the  20th  century.  There 
are  living  today  in  our  country  millions  of  citi- 
zens whose  blood  is  Italian  and  whose  contribu- 
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tion  to  the  building  of  this  nation  has  been 
large. 

Together,  our  Governments  and  our  peoples 
share  many  common  interests  not  only  in  fight- 
ing poverty  but  in  improving  the  lot  of  ordi- 
nary men  and  women  everywhere. 

So  we  join  also  in  strengthening  the  security 
of  the  free  world  and  in  seeking  to  brighten 
the  prospects  for  world  peace  for  our  time  and 
for  all  time  to  come. 

So,  again,  .Mr.  President,  let.  me  say  how 
pleased  we  all  are  that  you  have  been  able  to 
come  here  at  this  time  and  what  a  great  per- 
sonal pleasure  it  is  for  Mrs.  Johnson  and  me 
to  receive  you,  your  wife,  Foreign  Minister 
Saragat,  and  the  other  members  of  your  party 
as  our  guests  and  as  our  friends. 

President  Segni 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  deep  emotion  that  I 
return  to  this  great  country  which  is  united  to 
Italy  by  so  many  ties  of  history,  civilization, 
and  blood. 

A  great  Italian,  less  than  five  centuries  ago, 
united  the  American  Continent  to  the  Christian 
civilization  of  Europe.  From  that  day,  the 
histories  of  the  two  continents  have  been  inter- 
woven through  many  events  which  have  brought 
into  being  this  country,  which  is  great  because 
it  is  free  and  because  it  has  been  faithful  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  through  the  entire  course 
of  its  history,  ever  since  the  representatives  of 
the  young  American  States,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1776,  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  George  Washington  took  the  lead 
in  the  war  of  liberation. 

George  "Washington  not  only  was  an  out- 
standing statesman  in  war  and  peace,  but  above 
all  he  was  the  champion  of  all  those  American 
statesmen  who  by  their  deeds  have  constantly 
shown  their  faith  in  liberty,  embodied  in  the 
fundamental  acts  of  this  great  people,  and  a 
spirit  of  personal  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  the 
community. 

Therefore  my  thoughts  go  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kenned j',  who  gave  his  life  for  the  defense 
of  those  ideals.  His  generous  and  bold  image 
is  among  those  that  left  a  mark  on  our  times 
and  brightly  enlighten  our  future.  In  remem- 
bering him  with  deep  emotion,  we  renew  our 


pledge  to  continue  along  I  lie  path  which  lie  has 
shown  us  and  to  carry  on  his  task  in  the  de- 
fense of  liberty,  social  progress,  and  peace. 

Tins  solemn  pledge  lends  a  special  meaning 
to  my  meeting  with  President  Jolinson,  whom 
I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see  again  after  the 
talks  I  had  with  him  and  his  distinguished  aides 
in  Rome. 

This  meeting  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of 
a  year  in  which  we  will  be  confronted  with  old 
and  new  problems,  almost,  invariably  not  easy 
to  solve;  but  in  solving  them  we  must  not  for- 
get that,  first  and  foremost,  our  task  is  to  in- 
sure the  advancement  of  our  common  civili- 
zation. This  makes  it  necessary,  therefore,  to 
intensify  the  amplest  consultations  between  the 
governments  of  the  countries  which  are  in- 
spired by  the  principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
democracy,  and  which  defend  these  principles 
on  a  common  frontier  of  ideals  and  policies. 

I  believe  that  the  talks  we  shall  have  on  this 
occasion  will  be  devoted,  above  all,  to  the  two 
everlasting  problems  of  peace  and  liberty  and 
to  the  means  to  assure  our  peoples  that  peace 
shall  not  mean  surrender  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  our  liberty  and  that  liberty  shall  be 
based  upon  the  respect  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
These  are  the  ideals  to  which  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  Italy  are  especially 
dedicated. 

The  practical  problems  of  the  strengthening 
of  the  Atlantic  community  will  find  their  place 
in  this  framework,  together  with  those  concern- 
ing the  easing  of  international  tension,  the  de- 
velopment of  European  unity,  the  expansion  of 
economic  relations  between  free  countries,  and 
the  assistance  to  new  nations. 

It  will  be  an  open  and  friendly  exchange  of 
ideas  from  which  we  may  expect  an  ever-grow- 
ing coordination  of  our  entire  action  aimed  at 
si  fi'iruarding  peace,  domestic  and  international 
freedom,  and  an  increasing  prosperity  for  all 
peoples. 

In  this  spirit  I  wish  now  to  extend  my  warm- 
est thanks  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who,  through  his  invitation,  has  enabled  me  to 
return  to  this  hospitable  American  soil  for  a 
visit  that  takes  place  under  the  auspices  of  the 
closest,  friendship  and  the  full  solidarity  of  our 
two  countries. 


FRISK  CART    10,    1964 
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TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE,  JANUARY  15 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  15 

President  Johnson  and  President  Segni  had 
two  conversations  at  the  White  House  on  Jan- 
uary 14  and  15.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
Foreign  Minister  Saragat  were  present  on  both 
occasions. 

President  Segni  told  President  Johnson  how 
deeply  the  Italian  people  felt  the  tragic  death 
of  President  Kennedy.  Expressing  his  ap- 
preciation and  that  of  the  American  people  for 
this  sympathy,  President  Johnson  observed  that 
President  Kennedy  had  valued  highly  the  close 
friendship  between  Italy  and  the  United  States, 
which  is  a  source  of  strength  to  both  people. 

The  conversations  between  the  two  leaders 
reaffirmed  the  warm  personal  relationship  estab- 
lished during  President  Johnson's  visits  to  Italy 
in  1962  and  1963.  The  two  Presidents  found 
that  their  views  coincide  on  a  broad  range  of 
issues. 

President  Johnson  emphasized  to  President 
Segni  and  Foreign  Minister  Saragat  his  deep 
personal  dedication  to  strengthening  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance.  They  agreed  that  basic 
Western  objectives  require  continued  efforts 
toward  building  Atlantic  partnership  through 
steady  progress  toward  European  unity.  In 
this  connection,  they  noted  that  political  and 
military  talks  on  a  multilateral  seaborne  missile 
force  are  proceeding  satisfactorily. 

The  two  Presidents  expressed  the  view  that 
the  forthcoming  trade  negotiations  should  be 
pursued  energetically  with  a  view  to  stimulat- 
ing freer  international  trade  on  a  more  liberal 
basis.  The  Presidents  also  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  more  fully  developed  countries 
extending  economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  developing  states  of  the  world. 

The  Presidents  noted  the  importance  of  ex- 
ploring means  of  improving  East- West  rela- 
tions and  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
respond  constructively  to  Western  efforts  in  this 
direction.  They  agreed  that  new  proposals 
should  be  introduced  at  the  forthcoming  dis- 
armament talks  in  Geneva  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
positive  results.  They  stressed  thai  It:ily  and 
the  United  States  would  work  together  with 
other  nations  in  consolidating  peace  and  free- 
dom throughout  the  world. 


President  Requests  Increased 
Appropriation  for  Peace  Corps 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  An  identi- 
cal letter  was  sent  on  the  same  day  to  Carl 
Hayden,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  16 

January  16,  1964 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  take  pleasure  in  trans- 
mitting legislation  which  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $115  million  for  the  Peace 
Corps  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  Members  of  the  Congress  know  how  close 
this  program  was  to  the  heart  of  John  Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy.  The  day-to-day  achievements  of 
nearly  7,000  American  men  and  women  now  at 
or  about  to  depart  for  work  overseas  in  over 
2,400  cities,  towns  and  hamlets  in  46  countries 
are  a  living  memorial  to  the  35th  President  of 
the  United  States. 

For  fiscal  year  1964  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated approximately  $96  million  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  under  an  authorization  of  $102  million. 
The  amount  appropriated  is  sufficient  to  enable 
the  Peace  Corps  to  reach  a  level  of  10,500  Vol- 
unteers by  September  1964.  The  requested 
Peace  Corps  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1965 
is  an  increase  of  $13  million  over  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
This  increase  of  less  than  15  percent  will  enable 
the  Peace  Corps  to  expand  by  a  third  to  reach 
a  level  of  14,000  Volunteers  by  September  1965. 

As  the  Peace  Corps  concentrates  on  improv- 
ing the  scope  of  programs  in  existence,  and  as 
more  and  more  American  men  and  women  vol- 
unteer for  service  in  the  Peace  Corps,  it  is  be- 
coming possible  to  take  advantage  of  economies 
of  size  in  the  Peace  Corps  budget.  The  steps 
which  have  been  taken  during  the  last  year  to 
reduce  tho  cost  of  the  Peace  Corps  will  be 
spelled  out  in  detail  in  the  agency's  presenta- 
tion materials. 

In  view  of  these  economies,  the  requested 
increase  in  authorization  and  appropriation  is 
fully  consistent  with  my  fiscal  year  1965  budget 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
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Canadian   Prime  Minister  Visits  Washington;   U.S.  and  Canada  Agree 
on  Columbia  River  Development  and  Establishment  of  Campobello  Park 


Lester  B.  Pearson,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
and  Mrs.  Pearson  made  an  official  visit  to  Wash- 
ington January  21-23.  Following  is  a  joint 
communique  between  President  Johnson  and 
Prime  Minister  Pearson  released  on  January  22 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  discussions,  together 
with  joint  statements  and  texts  of  agreements 
signed  that  day  regarding  the  cooperative  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Roosevelt  Campobello  International  Park. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  22 

Useful  discussions  on  many  matters  have  been 
held  during  the  past  two  days  while  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  has  been  visiting  Washington 
as  the  guest  of  President  Johnson.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Paul  Martin, 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs.  Mr. 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  was  with  the 
President. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  had  a 
wide-ranging  discussion  about  the  international 
situation.  In  their  review  of  world  affairs  they 
discussed  the  NATO  alliance  and  the  Atlantic 
Community,  the  prospects  for  easing  East- 
West  tensions,  the  importance  of  practical 
specific  initiative  toward  disarmament,  and  the 
current  problems  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  They  will  continue  to  co- 
operate fully  in  helping  the  countries  of  these 
areas  move  toward  economic  development, 
political  stability,  and  peace  along  their  borders. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  noted 
with  satisfaction  the  progress  made  towards 
the  cessation  of  nuclear  testing.     They  affirmed 


their  desire  to  promote  additional  measures  to 
ease  international  tensions  and  to  support  fur- 
ther advances  towards  effective  disarmament. 
The  steady  development  of  the  peacekeeping 
capacity  of  the  United  Nations  remains  for 
both  a  goal  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
world  peace. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
amined various  bilateral  defense  questions  and 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  appropriate  agree- 
ments have  lately  been  concluded  between  their 
two  Governments.  They  agreed  to  plan  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Ministerial  Committee  on 
Defense  during  the  first  half  of  this  year.  They 
reaffirmed  the  support  of  both  Governments  for 
the  developing  defense  production  sharing  pro- 
gram, which  is  of  mutual  benefit. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  re- 
ferred to  the  balance  of  payments  problems  of 
their  respective  countries.  They  reviewed  out- 
standing economic  problems  between  the  two 
countries,  including  certain  trade  and  tax  meas- 
ures. They  agreed  on  the  urgency  of  success- 
ful GATT  negotiations  to  achieve  a  substantial 
■  reduction  of  trade  barriers  in  order  to  meet 
the  goal  of  expanded  world  trade. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  re- 
viewed the  work  of  the  joint  Cabinet  level  Com- 
mittee on  trade  and  economic  affairs  at  its 
meeting  last  September *  and  agreed  that  it 
should  meet  again  around  the  end  of  April. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  the  practicability  and 
desirability  of  working  out  acceptable  prin- 
ciples which  would  make  it  easier  to  avoid 
divergences  in  economic  and  other  policies  of 


1  For  text  of  a  communique,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  7, 
19C3,  p.  548. 
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interest  to  each  other.  They  appreciated  that 
any  such  principles  would  have  to  take  full 
account  of  the  interests  of  other  countries  and 
of  existing  international  arrangements.  The 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  considered 
that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  have  the  pos- 
sibilities examined.  Accordingly,  they  are  ar- 
ranging to  establish  a  Working  Group,  at  a 
senior  level,  to  study  the  matter  and  to  submit 
a  progress  report  to  the  April  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Committee. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  agreed 
that  negotiations  on  the  bilateral  air  agree- 
ment should  be  undertaken  almost  immediately, 
with  a  view  to  working  out  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements on  a  North  American  basis. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  noted 
the  importance  of  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  each  other  and  with  labor  and 
management  in  each  country  to  avoid  industrial 
strife  along  these  waters. 

Final  agreement  was  reached  on  the  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  Columbia  Eiver  Basin,  and 
this  agreement  was  embodied  in  an  exchange  of 
notes  between  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs  for 
Canada,  Mr.  Paul  Martin.  The  Columbia 
River  Treaty  signed  in  1961,2  was  ratified  that 
year  by  the  United  States;  the  agreements 
reached  today  pave  the  way  for  Canadian  rati- 
fication and  make  possible  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  this  great  Basin. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  have  joined  in  arrangements  to 
establish  on  the  East  Coast  the  Roosevelt  In- 
ternational Park  at  Campobello,  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  memory  of  a  President  who  took  a 
keen  interest  in  both  countries  and  in  the  good 
relations  between  them. 

In  recognition  of  the  breadth  and  importance 
of  their  mutual  interests,  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  have  determined  to  maintain 
close  and  continuous  contact,  on  a  personal 
and  confidential  basis  and  in  the  spirit  of  can- 
dor and  friendship  that  has  characterized  these 
meetings. 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  13,  1961,  p.  234. 
"For  text  of  a  joint  communique  of  May  11,  1963, 
see  ma.,  May  27,  1963,  p.  815. 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  AGREEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  22 
Joint  Statement 

President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son presided  today  at  the  "White  House  at  the 
signing  of  further  important  agreements  be- 
tween the  two  governments  regarding  the  co- 
operative development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  Mr.  Rusk,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  signed  for  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Martin,  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs,  signed  for  Canada. 

The  arrangements  which  are  now  being  made 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  both  countries,  par- 
ticularly to  the  province  of  British  Columbia 
in  Canada  and  to  the  States  of  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Oregon  in  the  United 
States.  Today's  signing  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  representatives  of  the  area  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 

The  treaty  of  January  17.  1061  provided  for 
effective  regulation  of  the  flow  from  the  Cana- 
dian portion  of  the  Columbia  River  for  flood 
control  and  increased  power  production  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  for  benefits  in  Canada. 
The  downstream  power  benefits  resulting  from 
increased  generation  in  the  United  States  are 
to  be  shared  by  the  two  countries,  and  the 
United  States  is  to  compensate  Canada  for 
the  flood  protection  which  it  receives.  Effec- 
tive storage  amounting  to  15,500,000  acre-feet 
will  be  provided  in  Canada  from  two  clams  on 
the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia  at  Mica  Creek 
and  Arrow  Lakes,  and  from  one  dam  near  Dun- 
can Lake,  all  in  British  Columbia.  The  addi- 
tional storage  approximately  doubles  that  pres- 
ently available  for  regulation  of  the  flows  of 
the  Columbia  River. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  United 
States  has  the  option  to  commence  construction 
of  the  Libby  project  on  the  Kootenai  River  in 
northern  Montana  with  5,000,000  acre-feet  of 
usable  storage.  Canada  and  the  United  Stales 
each  will  retain  all  of  the  benefits  from  the 
Libby  project  which  accrue  in  their  respective 
countries. 

At  the  Hyannis  Port  meeting  in  May 
1963  President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister 
Pearson8 
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.  .  .  noted  especially  the  desirability  of  early  prog- 
ress on  the  cooperative  development  of  the  Columbia 
River.    The  Prime  Minister  Indicated  thai  if  certain 

Clarifications  and  adjustments  in  arrangements  pro- 
posed earlier  eould  be  agreed  on,  to  be  Included  in  B 
protocol  to  the  treaty,  the  Canadian  Government  would 
consult  at  once  with  the  provincial  Government  of  Brit- 
ish Colombia,  the  province  ill  which  the  Canadian  por- 
tion of  the  river  is  located,  with  a  view  to  proceeding 
promptly  with  the  further  detailed  negotiations  re- 
quired with  the  United  States  and  with  the  necessary 
aetion  for  approval  within  Canada.  The  President 
agreed  that  both.  Governments  should  immediately  un- 
dertake discussions  on  this  subject  looking  to  an  early 
agreement. 

These  things  have  now  been  done.  The  way 
has  been  cleared  for  the  completion  of  the  neces- 
sary financial  and  related  arrangements  in  the 
United  States  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  Canada. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  first  set  of  docu- 
ments signed  today  was  to  agree  now  on  the 
clarifications  and  adjustments  that  would  elimi- 
nate possible  sources  of  controversy  between  the 
two  countries  in  later  years.  These  documents 
contain  important,  if  rather  technical,  provi- 
sions regarding  such  varied  matters  as  condi- 
tions governing  flood  control :  the  intention  to 
complete  arrangements  for  the  initial  sale  of 
Canada's  share  of  the  downstream  power  bene- 
fits at  the  time  when  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
are  exchanged;  the  avoidance  by  Canada  of 
stand-by  transmission  charges  in  the  event  of 
sales  of  downstream  benefits  in  the  United 
States;  provision  for  cooperation  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Libby  Dam  in  the 
light  of  the  Canadian  benefits  from  it ;  clarifica- 
tion regarding  water  diversions;  the  procedures 
relating  to  hydroelectric  operating  plans;  the 
adoption  of  a  longer  stream  flow  period  as  a 
basis  for  calculating  downstream  power  bene- 
fits; various  matters  relating  to  power  load  cal- 
culations; adjustments  to  be  considered  in  the 
event  of  the  provision  of  flood  control  by  Can- 
ada ahead  of  schedule;  the  avoidance  of  any 
precedent  regarding  waters  other  than  those  of 
the  Columbia  River  Basin;  and  clarification 
regarding  the  position  of  the  boundary  waters 
treaty  of  1909. 

The  other  set  of  documents  relates  to  the 
arrangement  to  be  made  for  the  sale  of  the 
Canadian   entitlement   to   downstream    power 


benefits  for  a  period  limited  to  80  years.  The  ar- 
rangements which  the  two  governments  have 
agreed  upon  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Onited 
States  in  facilitating  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  treaty  and  thereby  removing  uncertainty 
about  the  availability  of  power  and  flood  con- 
trol protection  for  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
United  States  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Equally,  they  will  benefit  Canada  by  removing 
uncertainty  about  the  return  to  be  received  by 
Canada  from  the  Columbia  River  development 
during  the  first  30  years  after  the  completion 
of  each  dam. 

The  treaty,  together  with  the  arrangements 
now  being  made,  represents  an  important  step 
in  achieving  optimum  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  as  a 
whole,  from  which  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada will  each  receive  benefits  materially  larger 
than  either  could  obtain  independently. 

The  arrangements  fully  respect  the  sover- 
eignty and  the  interests  of  the  two  countries.  As 
was  said  in  the  Hyannis  Port  Communique, 
"Close  cooperation  across  the  border  can  en- 
hance rather  than  diminish  the  sovereignty  of 
each  country  by  making  it  stronger  and  more 
prosperous  than  before." 

Exchange  of  Notes  on  Columbia  River  Treaty 

Secretary  Martin  to  Secretary  Rusk 

January  22,  19fi4 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  discussions  which 
have  been  held  between  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  and  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  regarding  the  Treaty  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  of  America  relating  to  co- 
operative development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  signed  at  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1961.  On  the  basis  of  these  discussions,  the 
Government  of  Canada  understands  that  the  two  Gov- 
ernments have  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  attached 
Protocol. 

I  should  like  to  propose  that,  if  agreeable  to  your 
Government,  this  Xote  together  with  the  Protocol  at- 
tached thereto  and  your  reply,  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  between  our  two  Governments  relating  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  with 
effect  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification  of  the  Treaty. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

Paui,    Martin 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
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Annex  to  Exchange  of  Notes  Dated  January  22, 1964 
Between  the  Governments  op  Canada  and  inE 
United  States  Regarding  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty 

Protocol 
1.  If  the  United  States  entity  should  call  upon  Can- 
ada to  operate  storage  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  to 
meet  flood  control  needs  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica pursuant  to  Article  IV (2)  (b)  or  Article  IV (3)  of 
the  Treaty,  such  call  shall  be  made  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  forecast  flood  control  needs  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  cannot 
adequately  be  met  by  flood  control  facilities  in  the 
United  States  of  America  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : 

(1)  Unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  Permanent  En- 
gineering Board,  the  need  to  use  Canadian  flood  con- 
trol facilities  under  Article  IV(2)  (b)  of  the  Treaty 
shall  be  considered  to  have  arisen  only  in  the  case  of 
potential  floods  which  could  result  in  a  peak  discharge 
in  excess  of  600,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  The  Dalles, 
Oregon,  assuming  the  use  of  all  related  storage  in  the 
United  States  of  America  existing  and  under  construc- 
tion in  January  1961,  storage  provided  by  any  dam 
constructed  pursuant  to  Article  XII  of  the  Treaty  and 
the  Canadian  storage  described  in  Article  IV  (2)  (a)  of 
the  Treaty. 

(2)  The  United  States  entity  will  call  upon  Canada 
to  operate  storage  under  Article  IV (3)  of  the  Treaty 
only  to  control  potential  floods  in  the  United  States 
of  America  that  could  not  be  adequately  controlled 
by  all  the  related  storage  facilities  in  the  United  States 
of  America  existing  at  the  expiration  of  60  years  from 
the  ratification  date  but  in  no  event  shall  Canada  be 
required  to  provide  any  greater  degree  of  flood  control 
under  Article  IV(3)  of  the  Treaty  than  that  provided 
for  under  Article  IV (2)    of  the  Treaty. 

(3)  A  call  shall  be  made  only  if  the  Canadian  entity 
has  been  consulted  whether  the  need  for  flood  control 
is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  such  that  it  cannot  be  met  by  the 
use  of  flood  control  facilities  in  the  United  States  of 
America  in  accordance  with  subparagraphs  (1)  or  (2) 
of  this  paragraph.  Within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  a 
call,  the  Canadian  entity  will  communicate  its  accept- 
ance, or  its  rejection  or  proposals  for  modification  of 
the  call,  together  with  supporting  considerations. 
When  the  communication  indicates  rejection  or  modi- 
fication of  the  call  the  Uniled  States  entity  will  review 
the  situation  in  the  light  of  the  communication  and 
subsequent  developments  and  will  then  withdraw  or 
modify  the  call  if  practicable.  In  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment on  the  call  or  its  terms  the  United  States  entity 
will  submit  the  matter  to  the  Permanent  Engineering 
Board  provided  for  under  Article  XV  of  the  Treaty  for 
assistance  as  contemplated  in  Article  XV(2)  (c)  of  the 
Treaty.  The  entities  will  be  guided  by  any  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  Permanent  Engineering  Hoard.  If 
the  Permanent  Engineering  Hoard  does  not  issue  in- 
structions within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  a  submission 
the  United  States  entity  may  renew  the  call  for  any 


part  or  all  of  the  storage  covered  in  the  original  call 
and  the  Canadian  entity  shall  forthwith  honour  the 
request. 

2.  In  preparing  the  flood  control  operating  plans  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  5  of  Annex  A  of  the  Treaty, 
and  in  making  calls  to  operate  for  flood  control  pur- 
suant to  Articles  IV(2)(b)  and  IV(3)  of  the  Treaty, 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  minimize  flood  damage 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

3.  The  exchange  of  Notes  provided  for  in  Article 
VIII  (1)  of  the  Treaty  shall  take  place  contemporane- 
ously with  the  exchange  of  the  Instruments  of  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  provided  for  in  Article  XX  of  the 
Treaty. 

4.  (1)  During  the  period  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
sale  of  Canada's  entitlement  to  downstream  power 
benefits  within  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  exchange  of  Notes  pursuant  to  Article 
VIII  (1)  of  the  Treaty  relieves  the  United  States  of 
America  of  its  obligation  to  provide  east-west  standby 
transmission  service  as  called  for  by  Article  X(l)  of 
the  Treaty,  Canada  is  not  required  to  make  payment 
for  the  east-west  standby  transmission  service  with 
regard  to  Canada's  entitlement  to  downstream  power 
benefits  sold  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

(2)  The  United  States  of  America  is  not  entitled  to 
any  payments  of  the  character  set  out  in  subparagraph 
(1)  of  this  paragraph  in  respect  of  that  portion  of 
Canada's  entitlement  to  downstream  power  benefits  de- 
livered by  the  United  States  of  America  to  Canada  at 
any  point  on  the  Canada-United  States  of  America 
boundary  other  than  at  a  point  near  Oliver,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  United  States  of  America  is  not 
required  to  provide  the  east-west  standby  transmis- 
sion service  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (1)  of  this 
paragraph  in  respect  of  the  portion  of  Canada's  entitle- 
ment to  downstream  power  benefits  which  is  so 
delivered. 

5.  Inasmuch  as  control  of  historic  streamflows  of  the 
Kootenay  River  by  the  dam  provided  for  in  Article 
XII  (1)  of  the  Treaty  would  result  in  more  than 
200.000  kilowatt  years  per  annum  of  energy  benefit 
downstream  in  Canada,  as  well  as  important  flood 
control  protection  to  Canada,  and  the  operation  of 
that  dam  is  therefore  of  concern  to  Canada,  the  entities 
shall,  pursuant  to  Article  XIV(2)(a)  of  the  Treaty, 
cooperate  on  a  continuing  basis  to  coordinate  the  oper- 
ation of  that  dam  with  the  operation  of  hydroelectric 
plants  on  the  Kootenay  River  and  elsewhere  in  Canada 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XII(5) 
and  Article  XII  (6)  of  the  Treaty. 

6.  (1)  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  are 
in  agreement  that  Article  XIII  (1)  of  the  Treaty  pro- 
vides to  each  of  them  a  right  to  divert  water  for  a 
consumptive  use. 

(2)  Any  diversion  of  water  from  the  Kootenay 
River  when  once  instituted  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  XIII  of  the  Treaty  is  not  subject  to  any  limita- 
tion as  to  time. 

7.  As  contemplated  by  Article  IV  (1)  of  the  Treaty, 
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Canada  shall  operate  the  Canadian  storage  In  accord- 
ance with  Annex  A  and  hydroelectric  operating  plana 
made  thereunder.  Also,  as  contemplated  by  Annexes 
A  and  B  of  the  Treaty  and  article  XIV(2)(k)  of  the 
Treaty,  these  operating  plans  before  they  are  agreed 
to  by  the  entitles  will  be  conditioned  as  follows: 

(li  As  iho  downstream  power  benefits  credited  to 
Canadian  storage  decrease  with  time,  the  storage  re- 
quired to  be  operated  by  Canada  pursuant  to  para- 

graphs  «i  ami  !»  Of  Annex  A  of  the  Treaty,  will  be  that 

required  to  produce  those  benefits. 

i '.'i  The  hydroelectric  operating  plans,  which  will 
be  based  on  step  I  of  tlie  studies  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 7  of  Annex  B  of  the  Treaty,  will  provide  a 
reservoir-balance  relationship  for  each  month  for  the 
whole  of  the  Canadian  storage  committed  rather  than 
a  separate  relationship  for  each  of  the  three  Canadian 
storages.  Subject  to  compliance  with  any  detailed 
operating  plan  agreed  to  by  the  entities  as  permitted 
by  Article  XIV (2)  (k)  of  the  Treaty,  the  manner  of 
operation  which  will  achieve  the  specific  storage  or 
release  of  storage  called  for  in  a  hydroelectric  operat- 
ing plan  consistent  with  optimum  storage  use  will  be 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Canadian  entity. 

(3)  Optimum  power  generation  at-site  in  Canada 
and  downstream  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America  referred  to  in  paragraph  7  of  Annex  A  of  the 
Treaty  will  include  power  generation  at-site  and  down- 
stream in  Canada  of  the  Canadian  storages  referred 
to  in  Article  11(2)  of  the  Treaty,  power  generation 
in  Canada  which  is  coordinated  therewith,  downstream 
power  benefits  from  the  Canadian  storage  which  are 
produced  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  meas- 
ured under  the  terms  of  Annex  B  of  the  Treaty,  power 
generation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Area  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  power  generation  coordinated 
therewith. 

8.  The  determination  of  downstream  power  benefits 
pursuant  to  Annex  15  of  the  Treaty,  in  respect  of  each 
year  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  years  from  the 
commencement  of  full  operation  in  accordance  with 
Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  of  that  portion  of  the  Cana- 
dian storage  described  in  Article  II  of  the  Treaty 
which  is  last  placed  in  full  operation,  and  thereafter 
until  otherwise  agreed  upon  by  the  entities,  shall  be 
based  upon  stream  flows  for  the  thirty-year  period 
beginning  July  1928  as  contained  in  the  report  entitled 
"Extension  of  Modified  Flows  Through  195S — Columbia 
River  Basin"  and  dated  June  I960,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  to  June  29,  1961,  by  the  Water  Manage- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Inter- 
Agency  Committee. 

9.(1)  Each  load  used  in  making  the  determinations 
required  by  Steps  II  and  III  of  paragraph  7  of  Annex 
B  of  the  Treaty  shall  have  the  same  shape  as  the  load 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  area  as  that  area  is  defined 
in  that  paragraph. 

(2)  The  capacity  credit  of  Canadian  storage  shall 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  firm  load  carry- 
ing capabilities  of  the  projects  and  installations  in- 
cluded in  Step  II  of  paragraph  7  of  Annex  B  of  the 


Treaty    and    the    projects    and    installations    included 
in  Step  III  of  paragraph  7  of  Annex  B  of  the  Treaty. 

10.  in  making  nil  determinations  required  by  Annex 
B  of  the  Treaty  the  loads  used  shall  include  the  power 
required  for  pumping  water  for  consumptive  use  into 
the  Banks  Equalizing  Reservoir  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Federal  Reclamation  Project  but  mention  of  this 
particular  load  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  exclude 
from  those  loads  any  use  of  power  that  would  normally 
be  part  of  such  loads. 

11.  In  the  event  operation  of  any  of  the  Canadian 
storages  is  commenced  at  a  time  which  would  result 
in  the  United  States  of  America  receiving  Hood  protec- 
tion for  periods  longer  than  those  on  which  the 
amounts  of  flood  control  payments  to  Canada  set  forth 
in  Article  VI 1 1)  of  the  Treaty  are  based,  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada  shall  consult  as  to  the 
adjustments,  if  any,  in  the  flood  control  payments  that 
may  be  equitable  in  the  light  of  all  relevant  factors. 
Any  adjustment  would  be  calculated  over  the  longer 
period  or  periods  on  the  same  basis  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  calculation  of  the  amounts  set  forth 
in  Article  VI(1)  of  the  Treaty.  The  consultations 
shall  begin  promptly  upon  the  determination  of  definite 
dates  for  the  commencement  of  operation  of  the 
Canadian  storages. 

12.  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  are 
in  agreement  that  the  Treaty  does  not  establish  any 
general  principle  or  precedent  applicable  to  waters 
other  than  those  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  and 
does  not  detract  from  the  application  of  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty,  1909,'  to  other  waters. 

Secretary  Rusk  to  Secretary  Martin 

Washington,  January  22, 1964 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  note  dated 
January  22,  1964,  together  with  the  Annex  thereto 
regarding  the  Treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  America  relating  to  cooperative  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
signed  at  Washington  on  January  17,  1961. 

I  wish  to  advise  you  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  agrees  that  your  note  with 
the  Annex  thereto,  together  with  this  reply,  shall  con- 
stitute an  agreement  between  our  two  Governments  re- 
lating to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  with  effect  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
instruments  of  ratification  of  the  Treaty. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

Dean  Rusk 

Exchange  of  Notes  on  Downstream  Power  Benefits 

Secretary  Rusk  to  Secretary  Martin 

January  22,  1964 
Sib:   I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  discussions 
which  have  been  held  between  representatives  of  the 
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Government  of  Canada  and  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  regarding  a  sale  of  Canada's 
entitlement  to  downstream  power  benefits  under  the 
Treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America  relating  to  cooperative  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  signed 
on  January  17,  1961. 

On  the  basis  of  these  discussions  my  Government 
understands  that  the  two  Governments  recognize  that 
it  would  be  in  the  public  interest  of  both  countries 
if  Canada's  entitlement  to  downstream  power  benefits 
could  be  disposed  of,  as  contemplated  by  Article  VIII 
of  the  Treaty,  in  accordance  with  general  conditions 
and  limits  similar  to  those  set  out  in  detail  in  the  at- 
tachment hereto,  and  further,  that  before  such  a  dis- 
position can  be  concluded  and  confirmed  by  the  two 
Governments,  additional  steps  must  be  taken  in  each 
country.  Therefore,  in  furtherance  of  this  aim,  it  is 
understood  the  two  Governments  are  agreed  that : 

a)  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  use 
its  best  efforts  to  arrange  for  disposition  of  Canada's 
entitlement  to  downstream  power  benefits  within  the 
United  States  of  America  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral conditions  and  limits  set  forth  in  the  attachment, 
and 

b)  the  Government  of  Canada  will  use  its  best  efforts 
to  accomplish  all  those  things  which  are  considered 
necessary  and  preliminary  to  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
as  quickly  as  possible,  including  any  arrangements  for 
implementation  and  acceptance  of  the  general  condi- 
tions and  limits  set  forth  in  the  attachment. 

I  should  like  to  propose  that  if  agreeable  to  your 
Government  this  note  together  with  the  attachment 
and  your  reply  shall  constitute  an  agreement  by  our 
Governments  relating  to  the  Treaty. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

Dean  Rusk 

Attachment  Relating  to  Terms  of  Sale 

A.  The  disposition  shall  consist  of  the  downstream 
power  benefits  to  which  Canada  is  entitled  under  the 
Treaty,  other  than  Canada's  entitlement  to  downstream 
power  benefits  resulting  from  the  construction  or  op- 
eration of  a  project  described  in  Article  IX  of  the 
Treaty,  and  shall  be  by  way  of  a  contract  of  sale  au- 
thorized in  accordance  with  Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty 
between  the  British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Power  Au- 
thority and  a  single  Purchaser  containing  provisions 
mutually  satisfactory  to  the  parties  to  the  contract 
but  shall  be  subject  to  and  be  operative  in  accordance 
with  the  following  general  conditions  and  limits : 

1.  (a)  The  storages  described  in  Article  II  of  the 
Treaty  shall  be  fully  operative  for  power  purposes  in 
accordance  with  the  following  schedule : 

Storage  described  in  Article  11(2)  (c)— approxi- 
mately 1,400,000  acre  feet  on  April  1,  1968, 

Storage  described  in  Article  11(2)  (b)— approxi- 
mately 7,100,000  acre  feet  on  April  1,  1969, 


Storage  described  in  Article  11(2)  (a)— approxi- 
mately 7,000,000  acre  feet  on  April  1,  1973. 

(b)  The  period  of  sale  of  the  entitlement  allocated 
to  each  of  the  storages  shall  terminate  and  expire 
thirty  years  from  the  date  on  which  that  storage  is 
required  to  be  fully  operative  for  power  purposes  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule  in  subparagraph  (a)  of 
this  paragraph. 

(c)  In  the  event  any  storage  is  not  fully  operative  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule  in  subparagraph  (a)  of 
this  paragraph  or  if,  during  the  period  of  sale,  the 
storage  is  not  operated  as  required  by  the  hydroelectric 
operating  plans  agreed  upon  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty,  as  modified  by  any  detailed  operating  plan 
agreed  upon  in  accordance  with  Article  XIV (2)  (k)  of 
the  Treaty,  and  the  Canadian  entitlement  is  thereby 
reduced,  the  British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Power  Au- 
thority shall  pay  the  Purchaser  an  amount  equal  to 
the  cost  it  would  have  to  incur  to  replace  that  part  of 
the  reduction  in  the  Canadian  entitlement  which  the 
vendees  of  the  Purchaser  could  have  used  other  than 
costs  that  could  have  been  avoided  had  every  reason- 
able effort  to  mitigate  losses  been  made  by  the  Pur- 
chaser, the  United  States  entity  and  the  owners  of 
non-federal  dams  on  the  Columbia  River  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Alternatively,  the  British  Colum- 
bia Hydro  and  Power  Authority  may,  at  its  option, 
supply  power  to  the  Purchaser  in  an  amount  which  as- 
sures that  the  Purchaser  receives  the  capacity  and 
energy  which  would  have  constituted  that  part  of  the 
reduction  in  the  Canadian  entitlement  that  the  vendees 
of  the  Purchaser  could  have  used  if  there  had  been  no 
default,  together  with  appropriate  adjustments  to  re- 
flect transmission  costs  in  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, delivery  to  be  made  when  the  loss  of  power  would 
otherwise  have  occurred. 

If  the  assurance  described  in  paragraph  B.5.  of  this 
attachment  is  given  to  the  Purchaser,  the  United 
States  entity  may  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the  Pur- 
chaser and  its  vendees  to  receive  the  entire  Canadian 
entitlement,  or  that  part  that  could  be  used  by  the 
vendees,  and  to  be  compensated  by  British  Columbia 
Hydro  and  Power  Authority  in  the  event  of  non-receipt 
thereof.  The  United  States  entity  agrees  that  before 
it  purchases  more  costly  power  from  any  third  party 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  necessary  amount  of 
the  Canadian  entitlement  to  the  Purchaser,  it  will  first 
cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  Purchaser,  or  for  its  ac- 
count, any  available  surplus  capacity  or  energy  from 
the  United  States  Federal  Columbia  River  System  and 
compensation  to  the  United  States  entity  because  of 
such  deliveries  shall  be  computed  by  applying  the  then 
applicable  rate  schedules  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration to  the  deliveries. 

In  the  event  of  disagreement,  determination  of  com- 
pensation in  money  or  power  due  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  resolved  by  arbitration  and  shall  be  confined 
to  the  actual  loss  incurred  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples in  this  paragraph. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  allocating  downstream  power 
benefits  among  the  Treaty  storages  from  April  1,  1998 
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to  April  1,  2008,  the  percentage  of  downstream  power 
benefits  allocated  t"  each  Treaty  storage  shall  be  the 
percentage  of  the  total  <>f  the  Treaty  storages  provided 
by  that  storage. 

•_'.  Kit  the  period  of  (lie  sale  the  British  Colombia 
Hydro  and  Power  Authority  shall  operate  and  main- 
tain the  Treaty  storages  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty. 

3.  (a)  Tiie  purchase  price  of  the  entitlement  shall 
be  $254,400,000,  in  United  States  Funds  as  of  I  tetober  l. 
L984,  subject  to  adjustment,  In  the  event  of  an  earlier 
payment  of  ail  or  i>art  thereof,  to  the  then  present 
worth,  at  a  discount  rate  of  i ' -  percent  per  annum. 

i  1>i    The    purchase    price    shall    lie    paid    to   Canada 

■ temporaneously  with  the  exchange  of  ratifications 

of  the  Treaty  and  shall  be  applied  towards  the  COSt  Of 
Constructing  the  Treaty  projects  through  a  transfer  of 

the  purchase  price  by  Canada  to  the  Government  of 
British  Columbia,  pursuant  to  arrangements  deemed 
satisfactory  to  Canada,  to  be  entered  into  between 
Canada  and  the  Government  of  British  Columbia. 

4.  If,  during  the  period  of  the  sale,  there  is  any 
reduction  in  Canada's  entitlement  to  downstream 
power  benefits  which  results  from  action  taken  by  the 
Canadian  entity  pursuant  to  paragraph  7  of  Annex  A 
of  the  Treaty,  the  British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Power 
Authority  shall,  by  supplying  power  to  the  Purchaser, 
or  otherwise  as  may  be  agreed,  offset  that  reduction 
in  a  manner  so  that  the  Purchaser  will  be  compensated 
therefor. 

5.  The  Purchaser  shall  have  and  may  exercise  the 
rights  of  the  British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Power  Au- 
thority relating  to  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  with 
the  United  States  entity,  of  proposals  relating  to  the 
exchanges  authorized  by  Article  VIII  (2  I  of  the  Treaty 
with  resjieet  to  any  portion  of  Canada's  entitlement 
to  downstream  power  benefits  sold  to  the  Purchaser. 

B.  The  Notes  to  be  exchanged  pursuant  to  Article 
VIII  (1)  of  the  Treaty  shall  contain,  inter  alia,  provi- 
sions incorporating  the  following  requirements: 

1.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  start  of  construction 
of  each  Treaty  project  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
entities  shall  agree  upon  a  program  for  filling  the 
storage  provided  by  the  project.  The  filling  program 
shall  have  the  objective  of  having  the  storages  described 
in  Article  11(2)  (c)  and  Article  11(2)  (b)  of  the  Treaty 
full  by  September  l  following  the  date  when  the  stor- 
ages become  fully  operative  and  the  storage  provided 
by  the  dam  mentioned  in  Article  II  (2)  (a)  of  the  Treaty 
full  to  1')  million  acre-feet  by  September  1,  1975.  This 
objective  shall  be  reflected  in  the  hydroelectric  operat- 
ing plans  and  shall  take  into  account  generating  re- 
quirements at-site  and  downstream  in  Canada  and  the 
I'nited  States  of  America  to  meet  loads. 

2.  In  the  event  the  United  States  of  America  be- 
comes entitled  to  compensation  in  respect  of  a  breach 
of  the  obligation  under  Article  IV (6)  of  the  Treaty  to 
commence  full  operation  of  a  storage,  compensation 
payable  to  the  United  States  of  America  under  Article 
XVIII  (5)  (a)  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  made  in  an  amount 
equal  to  2.70  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  46  cents  |mt 


kilowatt  of  dej>endable  capacity  for  each  month  or 
fraction  thereof,  In  United  States  funds,  fur  and  in 

lieu  of  the  power  which  would  have  been  forfeited  un- 
der Article  XVIII (5)  (a)  of  the  Treaty  if  Canada's 
entitlement  to  downstream  power  benefits  had  not  been 
sold  in  the  United  stales  of  America.  Alternatively, 
Canada  may,  at  Its  option,  supply  capacity  and  energy 
to  the  United  States  entity  in  an  amount  equal  to  that 
which  would  have  been  forfeited,  together  with  ap- 
propriate adjustments  to  reflect  transmission  costs  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  delivery  to  be  made  when 
the  loss  would  otherwise  have  occurred. 

3.  A  diminution  of  Canada's  entitlement  to  down- 
stream power  benefits  sold  in  the  United  States  of 
America  which  is  directly  attributable  to  a  failure 
to  comply  with  paragraph  A.l(a)  or  paragraph  A. 2 
of  this  attachment.  In  the  absence  of  compensation 
therefor  by  the  British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Power 
Authority,  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  Treaty  by  Can- 
ada and  Article  XVIII  (5)  of  the  Treaty  and  the 
exculpatory  provisions  in  Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty 
do  not  apply  to  such  breach.  Compensation  or  re- 
placement of  power  as  specified  in  paragraph  A.l(c) 
of  this  attachment  shall  be  made  by  Canada  and  shall 
be  accepted  by  the  United  States  of  America  as  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  Canada's  liability  under  this 
paragraph. 

4.  For  any  year  in  which  Canada's  entitlement  to 
downstream  power  benefits  is  sold  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  United  States  entity  may  decide  the 
amount  of  the  downstream  power  benefits  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  disposition  thereof  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  This  authorization,  how- 
ever, shall  not  affect  the  rights  or  relieve  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Canadian  and  United  States  entities  relat- 
ing to  joint  activities  under  the  provisions  of  Article 
XIV  and  Annexes  A  and  B  of  the  Treaty;  nor  shall 
it  apply  to  determination  of  compensation  provided 
for  in  paragraph  A.l(c)  and  paragraph  B.2  of  this 
attachment. 

5.  If  necessary  to  accomplish  the  sale  of  Canada's 
entitlement  to  downstream  power  benefits  in  accord- 
ance with  this  attachment,  the  United  States  entity 
shall  assure  unconditionally  the  delivery  to  or  for 
the  account  of  the  Purchaser,  by  appropriate  exchange 
contracts,  of  an  amount  of  power  agreed  between  the 
United  States  entity  and  the  Purchaser  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  entitlement  during  the  period  of  the 
sale. 

C.  Canada  shall  designate  the  British  Columbia 
Hydro  and  Power  Authority  as  the  Canadian  entity 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  XIV  (1)  of  the  Treaty. 

Secretary  Martin  to  Secretary  Rusk 

January  22,  1964 

Sik,  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  your  Note  dated 
January  22,  1964,  together  with  the  attachment  thereto 
regarding  the  Treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States   of   America    relating    to   cooperative   develop- 
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nient  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin   signed   at   Washington   on   January    17,    1961. 

I  wish  to  advise  you  that  the  Government  of  Canada 
agrees  that  your  Xote  with  the  attachment  thereto, 
together  with  this  reply,  shall  constitute  an  agreement 
between  our  two  Governments  relating  to  the  Treaty. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

Paul  Maktin 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 


CAMPOBELLO  AGREEMENT 

White  House  pres9  release  dated  January  22 

Joint  Statement 

President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son signed  today  in  the  Treaty  Room  of  the 
White  House  an  intergovernmental  agreement 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Roose- 
velt Campobello  International  Park  at  the  house 
formerly  belonging  to  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  on  Campobello  Island,  New 
Brunswick.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister recalled  the  generous  offer  of  the  Hammer 
family,  made  to  President  Kennedy  and  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  at  Hyannis  Port  in  May  1963, 
to  donate  the  property  to  the  Governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  as  a  memorial  to 
President  Roosevelt.  President  Johnson  and 
Prime  Minister  Pearson  have  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity on  this  occasion  to  sign  the  intergov- 
ernmental agreement  under  which  the  Roosevelt 
estate  will  become  an  Internal  ional  Park  jointly 
owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada  as  a  memorial  open  to  the  peoples  of  the 
two  countries  and  of  all  the  world. 

The  establishment  of  the  Roosevelt  Campo- 
bello International  Park  represents  a  unique  ex- 
ample of  international  cooperation.  The  Park 
will  stand  forever  as  an  expression  of  the  close 
relationship  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  as  well  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  so  greatly 
strengthened  that  relationship  and  who  himself 
spent  so  many  happy  days  of  rest  and  relaxation 
on  Canadian  soil  and  in  Canadian  waters.  The 
memorial  will  celebrate  President  Roosevelt's 
love  of  Campobello  Island  and  of  sailing  in  the 
deep  waters  of  the  Ray  of  Fundy ;  his  deep  sense 
of  the  abiding  values  of  conservation  and 
recreation;  and  the  old  and  friendly  relations 


between  the  people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
of  Canada  and  the  people  of  New  England  and 
New  York.  When  Canadians  and  Americans 
visit  the  International  Park,  they  will  see  a  liv- 
ing expression  of  the  historic  collaboration  be- 
tween their  two  countries;  while  visitors  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  may  find  it  an  inspira- 
tion for  similar  cooperative  arrangements  along 
many  frontiers  across  the  world. 

This  intergovernmental  agreement  has,  of 
course,  been  drawn  up  in  close  consultation  with 
the  government  of  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick where  the  property  is  located.  The 
agreement  will  require  legislative  action  in  both 
countries.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister hope  for  speedy  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  open  the  Roosevelt  Campobello 
International  Park  to  the  people  of  both 
countries  at  the  earliest  moment. 

Text  of  Agreement 

Agreement  Between  the  Government  or  the  United 

States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Canada 

Relating  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Roosevelt 

Campobello  International  Park 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada 

Noting  the  generous  offer  by  the  Hammer  family 
of  the  summer  home  of  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  on  Campobello  Island,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  with  the  intention  that  it  be  opened  to  the 
general  public  as  a  memorial  to  President  Roosevelt, 
and  the  acceptance  in  principle  of  this  offer  by  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Lester  B. 
Pearson  at  Hyannis  Port  in  May  1963 ;  and 

Recognizing  the  many  intimate  associations  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  with  the  summer  home  on  Campobello 
Island ;  and 

Desiring  to  take  advantage  of  this  unique  opportunity 
to  symbolize  the  close  and  neighborly  relations  between 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada 
by  the  utilization  of  the  gift  to  establish  a  United 
States-Canadian  memorial  park ; 

Agree  as  follows : 

Article  1 
There  shall  be  established  a  joint  United  States- 
Canadian    commission,    to   be   called    the    "Roosevelt 
Campobello   International   Park   Commission",   which 
shall  have  as  its  functions: 

(a)  to  accept  title  from  the  Hammer  family  to  the 
former  Roosevelt  estate  comprising  the  Roosevelt 
home  and  other  grounds  on  Campobello  Island ; 

(b)  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  restore  the 
Roosevelt  home  as  closely  as  possible  to  its  condition 
when  it  was  occupied  by  President  Roosevelt; 
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(c)  to  administer  as  a  memorial  the  "Roosevelt 
Campobello  International  Park"  comprising  the  Roose- 
velt estate  and  and)  other  lands  as  may  be  acquired. 

Article  2 
The  Commission  shall  have  juridical  personality  and 
all  powers  and  capacity  necessary  or  appropriate  tor 
the  purpose  of  performing  its  functions  under  this 
agreement  including,  but  not  by  way  of  limitation,  the 
following  powers  and  capacity  : 

(a)  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  i>ersonal  and  real 
property,  excepting  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  Roose- 
velt home  and  the  tract  of  land  on  which  it  is  located ; 

(b)  to  enter  into  contrails; 

(c)  to  sue  or  be  sued  in  cither  Canada  or  the  United 
States ; 

(d)  to  appoint  a  staff,  including  an  Executive  Sec- 
retary who  shall  act  as  secretary  at  meetings  of  the 
Commission,  and  to  fix  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  employment  and  remuneration; 

(e)  to  delegate  to  the  Executive  Secretary  or  other 
officials  such  authority  respecting  the  employment  and 
direction  of  staff  and  the  other  responsibilities  of  the 
Commission  as  it  deems  desirable  and  appropriate ; 

(f)  to  adopt  such  rules  of  procedure  as  it  deems 
desirable  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  functions  set 
forth  in  this  agreement ; 

(g)  to  charge  admission  fees  for  entrance  to  the 
Park  should  the  Commission  consider  such  fees  desir- 
able; however,  such  fees  shall  be  set  at  a  level  which 
will  make  the  facilities  readily  available  to  visitors ; 

(h)   to  grant  concessions  if  deemed  desirable; 

(i)  to  accept  donations,  bequests  or  devises  intended 
for  furthering  the  functions  of  the  Commission  and  to 
use  such  donations,  bequests  or  devises  as  may  be  pro- 
vided in  the  terms  thereof. 

Article  3 

The  Commission  shall  consist  of  six  members,  of 
whom  three  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  three  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada.  One  of  the  United  States  members 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  Government  of  Maine 
and  one  of  the  Canadian  members  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick.  Alternates 
may  be  appointed  for  each  member  of  the  Commission 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  members.  The  Commission 
shall  elect  a  chairman  and  a  vice-chairman  from  among 
its  members,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  in  such  a  manner  that  members  of  the 
same  nationality  shall  never  simultaneously  serve  as 
chairman  and  vice-chairman.  The  chairmanship  shall 
alternate  between  members  of  United  States  nation- 
ality and  Canadian  nationality  every  two  years.  A 
quorum  shall  consist  of  at  least  four  members  of  the 
Commission  or  their  alternates,  including  always  two 
from  the  United  States  and  two  from  Canada.  The 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  two  United  States  and  two 
Canadian  members  or  their  respective  alternates 
shall  be  required  for  any  decision  to  be  taken  by  the 
Commission. 


Article  4 

The  Commission  may  employ  both  United  States  and 
Canadian  citizens.  Their  employment  shall  be  subject 
to  the  relevant  Canadian  labor  and  other  laws,  and 
the  Government  of  Canada  agrees  to  take  such  meas 
ures  as  may  he  necessary  to  permit  United  Slates  . -iti 
zens  to  accept  employment  with  the  Commission  on  a 
similar  basis  to  Canadian  citizens. 

Article  5 

The  Commission  shall  maintain  insurance  in  reason- 
able amounts,  including  but  not  limited  to,  liability  and 
property  insurance. 

Article  6 

The  Commission  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  every 
calendar  year  and  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governments  on  or  before 
March  31  of  each  year,  including  a  general  statement 
of  the  operations  for  the  previous  year  and  an  audited 
statement  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  shall  permit  inspection  of  its 
records  by  the  accounting  agencies  of  both  Govern- 
ments. 

Article  7 

All  property  belonging  to  the  Commission  shall  be 
exempt  from  attachment,  execution,  or  other  processes 
for  satisfaction  of  claims,  debts  or  judgments. 

Article  8 

The  Commission  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal, 
State,  Provincial  or  local  taxation  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  on  any  real  or  personal  property  held  by  it 
or  on  any  gift,  bequest  or  devise  to  it  of  any  personal  or 
real  property,  or  on  its  income,  whether  from  Govern- 
mental appropriations,  admission  fees,  concessions  or 
donations.  All  personal  property  imported  or  intro- 
duced into  Canada  by  the  Commission  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  Park  shall  be  free  from  customs  duties. 
Further  consideration  shall  be  given  to  granting  ex- 
emption from  other  taxes  the  imposition  of  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  functioning  of  the 
Commission. 

Article  9 

Arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  competent 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  render- 
ing, without  reimbursement,  such  services  as  the  Com- 
mission may  request  for  the  orderly  development, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Park. 

Article  10 

The  Commission  shall  take  appropriate  measures  to 
emphasize  the  international  nature  of  the  Park. 

Article  11 

1.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  shall  share  equally  the  costs  of  developing 
the  Roosevelt  Campobello  International  Park  and  the 
annual  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  Park. 

2.  Any   revenues   derived   from    admission  fees  or 
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concession  operations  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
transmitted  in  equal  shares  to  the  two  Governments 
within  60  days  of  the  end  of  the  Commission's  fiscal 
year.  Other  funds  received  by  the  Commission  may 
be  used  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Commission  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement. 

3.  The  Commission  shall  submit  annually  to  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governments  a  budget 
covering  total  anticipated  expenditures  to  be  financed 
from  all  sources,  and  shall  conduct  its  operations  in 
accordance  with  the  budget  as  approved  by  the  two 
Governments. 

4.  The  Commissioners  shall  receive  no  remuneration 
from   the   Commission;    however,    they   may   be   paid 


reasonable    per    diem    and    travel    expenses    by    the 
Commission. 

Article  12 
This  agreement  requires  implementation  by  legisla- 
tion in  each  country ;  it  shall  come  into  effect  after  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  by 
an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two  Governments. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington,  this  22nd  day  of 
January  1964. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
For  the  Government  of  Canada : 
Lester  B.  Pearson 


American  Policy  in  the  Near  East 


by  U.  Alexis  Johnson 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs 


I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  responsibility  that 
is  mine  in  speaking  to  you  today  on  American 
policy  in  the  Near  East.  I  well  appreciate  that 
you  are  a  group  of  Americans  intensely  inter- 
ested in  as  well  as  being  already  well  informed 
on  the  Near  East.  I  well  know  that  your  in- 
terest in  the  Near  East  arises  in  large  part  from 
the  obligations  that  you  feel  as  American  citi- 
zens. There  is  thus  a  special  responsibility  to 
you  as  interested  and  inquiring  citizens.  There 
is  also  a  responsibility  to  insure  that  our  Near 
Eastern  policies  are  placed  in  their  proper  focus 
and  setting. 

I  therefore  hasten  to  say  that  I  speak  to  you 
today  not  as  the  herald  of  any  innovations  or 
new  initiatives.  To  the  contrary,  what  I  have 
to  say  will  in  large  part  serve  to  underline  the 
continuity  of  the  main  principles  that  have 
guided  our  Near  Eastern  policy  during  the  past 
few  years. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  administration 


'Address  made  before  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
American  Policy  in  the  Near  East  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Jan.  20  (press  release  20). 


after  President.  Johnson  took  office  was  to  assure 
our  friends,  and  to  make  it  clear  around  the 
world  to  those  who  were  not  friendly  to  us, 
that  the  tragic  event  of  November  22  had  not 
changed  the  essentials  of  our  foreign  policies. 
President  Johnson's  emphasis  on  the  continuity 
of  our  policies  was  made  clear  in  the  Near  East. 
From  the  steps  that  have  been  taken,  the  leaders 
of  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  know  that  the 
administration  of  President  Johnson  intends 
no  fundamental  changes  in  our  Near  Eastern 
policies.  They  know  that  the  main  lines  of 
policy  followed  in  the  past  several  years  will 
continue  to  be  our  guide. 

To  emphasize  policy  continuity  of  course  does 
not  mean  we  are  not  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
policy  rigidity.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
not  alive  to  the  continuing,  dynamic  social  and 
economic  changes  thai  are  taking  place  in  the 
Near  East.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  we  are  not 
conscious  of  the  forecasts  of  the  imminent  out- 
break of  trouble  in  one  place  or  another  in  the 
area  that  will  test  our  policies.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  easy  to  build  a  reputation  on  predicting 
trouble   in  the  Near  East.     It    is  much   more 
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difficult  in  build  a  reputation  for  making  prog- 
ress on  solutions  t"  the  problems  confronting 
the  peoples  of  the  area. 

All  of  you  know  the  basic  problems  of  this 
region,  lmt  ii  may  be  useful  briefly  (<>  review 
them.  Poorly  endowed  geographically  and 
economically,  the  Near  East  is  thrice  blessed  as 
the  birthplace  of  three  great  world  religions. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  severely  handicapped 
by  other  aspects  of  its  historical  and  cultural 
heritage,  which  in  some  ways  has  made  its 
people  ill  equipped  to  lace  the  problems  of 
the  mid-20th  century.  As  if  climate,  geog- 
raphy, resources,  and  history  had  not  made 
enough  difficulties,  there  is  the  unhealed  sore 
of  the  Arab-Israel  dispute  as  well  as  continued 
intra-Arab  bickering  to  plague  the  peoples  and 
leaders  of  the  Near  East . 

U.S.  Objectives  in  the  Near  East 

Although  American  educators  and  mission- 
aries have  for  generations  accomplished  good 
works  in  the  Near  East,  it  was  after  the  Second 
World  War  that  the  United  States  became 
intimately  involved  with  the  problems  of  the 
Near  East.  We  have  found  that  it  is  easy  to 
become  discouraged  and  to  believe  those  prob- 
lems are  not  susceptible  of  solution.  And  in 
regard  to  solutions  I  would  not  wish  to  inject 
any  false  note  of  optimism  today.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
mere  Cassandras,  to  wring  our  hands  and  to  fail 
to  try,  in  cooperation  with  the  peoples  of  the 
area,  to  bring  about  the  small  steps  toward 
peace  and  a  better  Near  Eastern  world  that 
may  be  possible. 

We  recognize  of  course  that  the  Near  East 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  Near  East  and  that 
American  interests  and  objectives  must  be  con- 
sistent with  those  of  the  people  of  the  area. 
In  this  imperfect  world,  where  no  man  and  no 
state  ever  gets  exactly  what  he  wants,  we  sin- 
cerely believe  that  American  interests  and  ob- 
jectives are  consistent  with  those  of  the  Near 
Eastern  peoples.  By  pursuit  of  our  own  ob- 
jectives we  aim  to  buttress  their  peace  and 
independence  and  prosperity,  for  we  see  this  to 
be  in  our  own  interest.  But  it  is  not  enough 
for  us  or  other  outside  states  to  be  interested 


in  the  well-being  of  the  Near  Bast.    The  people 

themselves,  the  region  as  a  whole,  must  con- 
tribute to  the  efforts  that    will  be  needed. 

Our  objectives  in  the  Middle  East  are  dem- 
and can  be  briefly  stated. 

First,  as  a  fundamental  contribution  to 
world  peace,  we  are  deeply  concerned  with 
helping  to  create  political  stability,  to  advanc- 
ing economic  development,  and  to  modernizing 
the  social  systems  of  the  area.  Our  concern  is 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  peoples  involved  and 
for  strengthening  the  free  world  against  expan- 
sion by  those  hostile  to  it. 

Second,  we  are  concerned  to  limit  hostile 
Soviet  influence  in  the  area.  Arab  experience 
with  the  Soviet  Union  since  1955  has  tended  to 
increase  awareness  that  the  Near  East  in  fact 
shares  in  larger  measure  mutual  interests  with 
theAVest. 

Third,  there  should  be  an  accommodation  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors,  which  we 
believe  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  area  as  a 
whole  can  develop  political  stability,  self- 
sustained  economic  growth,  and,  thus,  true 
independence.  We  know  this  is  difficult,  but  we 
also  know  it  is  important  to  our  national  secu- 
ri t y  i nterests  and  to  the  at  t  ainment  of  our  objec- 
tives  in  the  area. 

Fourth,  the  continued  flow  of  oil  at  economi- 
cally reasonable  rates  to  Western  Europe  is  of 
great  importance.  Europe's  economic  strengt  h, 
so  essential  to  free-world  strength,  relies  on  an 
elastic  supply  of  Near  Eastern  oil  at  reasonable 
cost.  The  oil-producing  states,  conversely, 
have  an  interest  in  Western  markets. 

Fifth,  access  to  the  air  and  sea  routes  to  and 
through  the  Near  Fast  is  important  to  us  com- 
mercially and  militarily. 

Forces  and  Factors  Affecting  U.S.  Policy 

In  trying  to  achieve  these  objectives,  we  face 
certain  forces  and  factors  that  may  enhance  or 
hinder  our  efforts.  Among  the  more  important 
are: 

1.  Arab  nationalism.  On  its  positive  side, 
the  drive  for  Arab  unity  and  national  dignity 
is  based  on  the  dream  of  a  national,  unified,  and 
prosperous  Arab  future.  Although  And)  na- 
tionalism has  a  large  component  of  neutralism, 
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it  is  also  one  of  the  strongest  forces  resisting 
Soviet  expansionism  in  the  area. 

Negatively,  Arab  nationalism  contains  the 
strains  of  resentment  and  suspicion  engendered 
by  the  colonial  past  and  by  the  frustrations  of 
the  mid-20th  century.  In  the  past  year  ideo- 
logical and  practical  differences  between  various 
Arab  national  groups  have  even  been  the  cause 
of  regrettable  violence,  governmental  upsets, 
and  continued  instability.  We  are  not  opposed 
to  Arab  unity.  We  do  believe,  however,  that 
all  the  peoples  of  the  area  have  a  right  to  de- 
termine how  and  when  it  will  be  realized. 

2.  The  historical  gap  in  social,  cultural,  and 
political  understanding  poses  serious  difficulties 
of  communication  between  vis  and  the  peoples 
and  governments  of  the  area.  Bridging  this 
gap  is  in  itself  a  continuing  major  challenge  to 
our  Government,  for  without  a  bridge  our 
efforts  to  be  helpful  may  be  misunderstood  and 
stultified. 

3.  The  Soviet  drive  for  domination  is  demon- 
strated by  the  continued  Soviet  efforts  to  create 
dissension  and  undermine  any  trends  toward 
peace  and  stability  in  the  area.  The  Soviet 
position  and  Communist  potential  in  the  Near 
East  have  markedly  declined  in  the  past  few 
years,  but  the  Communists  have  by  no  means 
given  up  their  objectives. 

4.  The  Near  East  is  important  to  us  in  its 
own  right,  but  we  live  in  one  world.  Our  Near 
Eastern  interests  must  be  fitted  into  and  some- 
times must  necessarily  be  modified  by  our 
worldwide  security  and  strategic  concerns.  At 
times  what  we  would  like  to  do  in  the  Near  East 
may  be  obstructed  by  what  we  must  do  else- 
where in  the  world. 

Those  are  the  main  forces  and  factors  consti- 
tuting the  policy  environment  in  which  we  seek 
to  attain  our  Near  Eastern  objectives.  In  that 
policy  environment  we  are  faced  constantly 
with  choices.  Practically  speaking,  we  are 
faced  with  such  questions  as : 

1.  How  can  we  deal  with  a  single  Arab  state 
without  alienating  other  Arab  states  temporar- 
ily at  odds  with  it  ?     Or — 

2.  How  can  we  maintain  constructive  rela- 
tions with  the  more  conservative  and  traditional 
states  without  stifling  modernist  democratic 
forces  in  the  area  ?     Or — 


3.  How  can  we  act  to  insure  the  security  and 
integrity  of  the  individual  states  of  the  area, 
including  Israel,  without  becoming  directly  in- 
volved in  their  disputes  and  losing  our  ability 
to  act  as  a  moderating  influence  in  area  disputes  ? 
How  can  we  most  effectively  pursue  our  bi- 
lateral relationships  with  individual  Arab  states 
without  appearing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
attainment  of  Arab  unity  ? 

Over  the  years  we  have  found  that  an  essen- 
tial element  in  a  workable  Near  Eastern  policy 
is  to  avoid  taking  sides  in  regional  disputes. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  will  stand  idly  by  if 
aggression  is  committed.  We  have  shown  we 
will  not.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  we  will  not  use 
appropriate  occasions  to  be  helpful  to  disputing 
parties  or  to  discuss  frankly  possible  solutions 
to  issues  and  problems  as  we  see  them.  We  do 
this  constantly.  Whenever  possible,  we  also  do 
it  quietly.  We  have  an  interest  in  the  inde- 
pendence and  well-being  of  all  the  states  of  the 
Near  East.  Instability,  uncertainty,  and  in- 
security in  one  Near  Eastern  state  may  quickly 
spread  into  the  region  as  a  whole.  We  cannot 
afford  to  pick  and  choose.  We  must  maintain 
constructive  and  balanced  relationships  with  the 
area  as  a  whole.  This  we  have  endeavored  to 
do.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  last  May  8  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  publicly  reiterated  our  general 
policy.     He  said  in  part : 2 

The  United  States  supports  social  ami  economic  and 
political  progress  in  the  Middle  East.  We  support  the 
security  of  both  Israel  and  her  neighbors.  .  .  .  We 
strongly  oppose  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  force  in 
the  Near  East,  and  we  also  seek  to  limit  the  spread 
of  communism  in  the  Middle  East  which  would,  of 
course,  destroy  the  independence  of  the  people. 

The  President  also  said  that  in  the  event  of 
direct  or  indirect  aggression  we  would  support 
appropriate  courses  of  action  in  the  United 
Nations  or  on  our  own  to  prevent  or  put  a  stop 
to  such  aggression. 

I  believe  that  what  the  President  said  on  May 
8,  1963,  contains  no  ambiguity  and  lends  itself 
to  no  misinterpretation.  Any  intended  victim 
of  any  would-be  aggressor  can  count  on  our  sup- 
port.   In  so  saying  we  do  not  threaten  or  cajole. 


'President  Kennedy's  statement  was  in  reply  to  a 
news  correspondent's  question  at  his  regular  news 
conference  on  May  8, 1963. 
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We  underline  our  commitment  to  our  objectives. 
It  may  be  that  some  believe  they  do  not  need  our 
help,  but  we  axe  certain  all  states  arc  aware  of 
our  intentions  and  commitments  and  of  our 

capability  if  need  be  to  carry  them  out.  Those 
who  wish  our  help  can  count  on  it  when  they 
need  it. 

Our  policy  in  recent  years  has  been  predi- 
cated on  a  greater  awareness  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  Near  Eastern  peoples,  their  accomplish- 
ments and  their  potential.  It  is  perhaps  mainly 
this  awareness  that  lias  brought  us  whatever 
successes  we  may  have  achieved  in  the  Near  East. 
It  is  perhaps  when  we  have  lacked  this  aware- 
ness that  we  have  had  our  failures. 

In  the  coming  months  many  of  our  policies 
will  be  put  to  the  test.  I  would  not  pretend 
to  you  that  we  believe  the  decisions  we  reach  and 
the  actions  we  believe  we  must  take  will  always 
meet  with  full  approval  on  the  part  of  the  Arab 
states  or  of  Israel.  We  will  seek  their  under- 
standing and  will  value  their  approval.  We 
will  always  endeavor  to  act  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  damage  their  interests.  But  in  the  final 
analysis  our  policies  will  be  based  on  the  United 
States  interest  as  we  see  it.  Since  we  sincerely 
believe  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  our 
interests  and  those  of  the  peoples  of  the  Near 
Bast,  we  shall  pursue  our  policies  in  the  full 
confidence  that  they  are  right  and  fair  for  all 
concerned. 


President  Johnson  Urges 
New  Immigration  Legislation 

Following  are  remarks  made  by  President 
Johnson  on  January  13  {White  House  press 
release)  during  a  meeting  at  the  White  House 
with  representatives  of  several  organizations 
interested  in  immigration  and  refugee  matters. 
Also  attending  the  meeting  were  Senators 
James  O.  Eastland,  Philip  A.  Hart,  and  Ken- 
neth B.  Keating  and  Representative  Michael  A. 
Feighan. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  Members  of  the 
House,  my  fellow  Americans :  We  welcome  you 
to  the  White  House  this  morning  when  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  here.   We  are  very  pleased  that  so 


many  of  you  could  make  the  sacrifice  to  come 
through  the  snow  and  come  here  and  join  us 
today. 

We  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  up 
the  fact,  that  we  have  very  serious  problems  in 
trying  to  get  a  fair  immigration  law.  There  is 
now  before  the  Congress  a  bill  [S.  1932]  that, 
I  hope,  can  be  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

This  bill  applies  new  tests  and  new  standards 
which  we  believe  are  reasonable  and  fair  and 
right.  I  refer  specifically  to :  What  is  the  train- 
ing and  qualification  of  the  immigrant  who 
seeks  admission  ?  What  kind  of  a  citizen  would 
he  make,  if  he  were  admitted?  What  is  his 
relationship  to  persons  in  the  United  States? 
And  what  is  the  time  of  his  application  ?  These 
are  rules  that  are  full  of  common  sense,  com- 
mon decency,  which  operate  for  the  common 
good. 

That  is  why  in  my  state  of  the  Union  message 
last  Wednesday1  I  said  that  I  hoped  that  in 
establishing  preferences  a  nation  that  was 
really  built  by  immigrants — immigrants  from 
all  lands — could  ask  those  who  seek  to  immi- 
grate now :  What  can  you  do  for  our  country  ? 
But,  we  ought  to  never  ask:  In  what  country 
were  you  born  ? 

President  Roosevelt  and  President  Truman 
and  President  Eisenhower  and  President  Ken- 
nedy 2  have  all  asked  for  a  revision  in  the  pres- 
ent statute.  The  present  statute  has  overtones 
of  discrimination.  President  Truman  said  that 
the  idea  behind  this  discrimination  was,  to  put 
it  boldly,  that  English  or  Irish  names  were  bet- 
ter, and  better  citizens,  than  Americans  with 
Italian  or  Greek  or  Polish  names.  And  such 
a  concept  is  utterly  unworthy  of  our  traditions 
and  our  ideals. 

Now  I  would  hope  that  each  of  us  and  all  of 
us  are  descended  from  immigrants.  I  hope  we 
would  ask  ourselves  this  question :  How  would 
we  feel,  if  we  were  put  in  the  other  fellow's 
place?  Maybe  by  doing  that  and  engaging  in 
a  little  introspection  for  a  time  we  would  find 
it  a  good  feeling  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule  and 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  27, 1064,  p.  110. 

'  For  a  letter  from  President  Kennedy  to  the  Con- 
gress dated  July  23,  1963,  transmitting  proposed  legis- 
lation, see  ibid.,  Aug.  19, 1963,  p.  298. 
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President  Praises  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service 

Statement  by  President  Johnson 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  17 

The  report  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  is  an  example  of  Government 
with  a  heart.1  By  applying  existing  immigra- 
tion laws  with  humanity,  we  are  demonstrating 
that  compassion  and  efficient  administration  go 
hand  in  hand. 

America's  strength  has  risen  from  the  diversity 
of  its  heritage.  Its  future  has  always  rested  on 
the  hopes  of  our  forebears  as  they  came  to 
seek  freedom  and  abundance. 

We  can  take  renewed  faith  in  the  eagerness  of 
people  throughout  the  world  to  become  citizens — 
to  share  with  us  in  the  building  of  an  even 
stronger  country. 

We  can  express  that  faith  by  passing  and  im- 
plementing legislation  already  proposed  to  abol- 
ish the  discriminatory  national  origins  system. 
This  bill  will  eliminate  the  waste  of  unused 
quotas.  It  will  permit  families  to  be  reunited. 
I  am  hopeful  of  passage  a*  early  as  possible. 

The  Attorney  General's  report  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Immigration  Service  has  done  its  job 
with  understanding,  ability,  and  energy.  In 
executing  the  new  legislation  it  will  continue  to 
perform  in  that  manner. 


1  For  text  of  a  letter  of  Jan.  13  from  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  President  concerning 
accomplishments  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  see  White  House  press  release 
dated  Jan.  16. 


do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto 


us. 


Great  Britain  has  a  quota  of  65,000.  It  uses 
less  than  half  of  that  quota.  Germany  has  a 
quota  of  25,000,  which  it  never  fills.  Italy  has 
a  quota  of  5,645,  but  it  has  a  current  backlog 
of  almost  300,000.  Greece  has  a  quota  of  only 
308,  but  it  has  a  current  backlog  of  over  100,000. 
So  I  think  that  the  immigration  statutes  require 
very  special  examination. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  do  nothing  hasty 
and  makeshift,  but  I  hope  that  we  would  apply 
the  tests  that  I  have  outlined  and  the  standards 
that.  I  have  suggested,  doing  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you,  and  asking  them 


what  contribution  they  could  make  to  their 
country,  and  asking  yourselves  how  you  would 
feel  if  some  of  your  very  special  members  of 
your  family  were  involved  and  were  facing 
what  now  appear  to  be  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles. 

So,  instead  of  using  the  test  of  where  the 
immigrant  was  born,  I  would  hope  we  could 
apply  a  somewhat  more  nondiscriminatory  test 
of  the  special  training  and  qualifications  of  the 
immigrant  and  his  relationship  to  the  persons 
in  the  United  States  and,  actually,  the  time  that 
he  applies  for  admission.  These  objective  stand- 
ards, I  believe,  would  serve  the  national  interest, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  at  this  ses- 
sion would  find  that  a  majority  of  its  Members 
could  follow  this  path. 

I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  coming  here 
this  morning.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  dedicate 
such  time  and  effort  and  your  talents  as  it  may 
be  possible  to  helping  us  reason  together  and 
achieve  the  standards  that  history  will  record 
as  being  fair  and  just  and  that  we,  ourselves, 
can  be  proud  that  we  played  a  part  in  helping 
to  achieve.  I  particularly  thank  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  come  here  this  morning 
and  who  hear  many  conflicting  viewpoints  but 
who,  I  believe,  all  were  elected  on  a  platform 
of  doing  what  they  believe  to  be  right  and  who, 
I  am  confident,  when  the  chips  are  down,  will 
see  that  fair  and  just  legislation  is  written, 
that,  if  they  used  it  to  apply  to  themselves, 
they  would  feel  they  had  had  at  least  a  fair 
shake. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


President  Johnson  Determines 
Certain  Immigration  Quotas 

PROCLAMATION  3569  > 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  202(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  each  independ- 
ent country,  self-governing  dominion,  mandated  terri- 
tory, and  territory  under  the  International  trusteeship 
system  of  the  United  Nations,  other  than  Independent 
countries  of  .North.  Central,  and  South  America,  is  en- 


1  i".i  Fed.  Reg.  247. 
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titled  to  be  treated  us  a  separate  quota  area  when  ap- 
proved hy  the  Secretary  of  State;  and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  201(b) 
of  the  Immigration  ami  Nationality  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  jointly,  are  required  to  determine  the  annual 
quota  of  any  Quota  area  established  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  202(a)  of  the  said  Act,  and  to 
report  to  the  President  the  quota  of  each  quota  area 
so  determined ;  and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  202(e) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  jointly,  are  required  to  revise  the  quotas, 
whenever  necessary,  to  provide  for  any  political 
changes  requiring  a  change  in  the  list  of  quota  areas ; 
and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  202(e) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
the  annual  quota  of  any  newly  established  quota  area 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  sum  total  of  quotas  in  effect 
or  number  of  visas  authorized  for  the  area  immediately 
preceding  the  change  of  administrative  arrangements, 
change  of  boundaries,  or  other  political  change  requir- 
ing a  change  in  the  list  of  quota  areas ;  and 

WnEREAS  on  September  16,  1963  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  and  the  former  British  Colonies  of  North 
Borneo  (Sabah)  and  Sarawak  and  the  State  of  Singa- 
pore united  to  form  Malaysia  ;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Attorney  General  have  jointly 
determined  and  reported  to  me  the  immigration  quota 
hereinafter  set  forth : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  aforesaid 
Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known 
that  the  annual  immigration  quota  of  the  quota  area 
hereinafter  designated  has  been  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  to  be,  and  shall  be,  as  follows : 


January   in    the   year  of   our   Lord    nineteen 
I  si  u  |     hundred  and  sixty-four  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
bundled  and  eighty-eighth. 


Quota  Area 
Malaysia_. 


Quota 
400 


The  establishment  of  an  immigration  quota  for  any 
quota  area  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  compliance  with 
the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  any 
significance  extraneous  to  such  purpose. 

Proclamation  No.  3298  of  June  3,  1959,2  as  amended, 
entitled  "Immigration  Quotas,"  is  further  amended  by 
the  addition  of  the  quota  for  Malaysia  and  by  the 
abolishment  of  the  quota  for  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 

Ix  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventh  day  of 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  6,  1959,  p.  19. 
'  29  Fed.  Reg.  249. 


By  the  President: 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


PROCLAMATION  3570  3 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  202(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  each  in- 
dependent country,  self-governing  dominion,  mandated 
territory,  and  territory  under  the  international 
trusteeship  system  of  the  United  Nations,  other 
than  independent  countries  of  North,  Central,  and 
South  America,  is  entitled  to  be  treated  as  a  sep- 
arate quota  area  when  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  State;  and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  201(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Attorney  General,  jointly,  are  required  to  determine 
the  annual  quota  of  any  quota  area  established 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  202(a)  of 
the  said  Act,  and  to  report  to  the  President  the 
quota  of  each  quota  area  so  determined  ;  and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  202(e) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Attorney  General,  jointly,  are  required  to  revise  the 
quotas,  whenever  necessary,  to  provide  for  any 
political  changes  requiring  a  change  in  the  list  of 
quota  areas;  and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  202(e) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
the  annual  quota  of  any  newly  established  quota 
area  shall  be  not  less  than  the  sum  total  of  quotas 
in  effect  or  number  of  visas  authorized  to  be  issued 
immediately  preceding  the  change  in  boundaries, 
change  of  administrative  arrangements,  or  other 
political  change  requiring  a  change  in  the  list  of 
quota  areas ;  and 

Whereas  on  July  3,  1962,  the  United  States  ex- 
tended formal  diplomatic  recognition  to  Algeria  as  a 
sovereign  independent  state ;  and 

Whereas  on  October  9,  1902,  the  former  British  pro- 
tectorate of  Uganda  was  granted  independence  by  the 
government  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 

Whereas  on  May  1,  1963,  full  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  Irian  Barat  (former  West  New 
Guinea)  was  transferred  to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
by  the  United  Nations ;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
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Commerce  and  the  Attorney  General  have  jointly  de- 
termined and  reported  to  me  the  immigration  quotas 
hereinafter  set  forth : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  aforesaid 
Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known 
that  the  annual  immigration  quotas  of  the  quota  areas 
hereinafter  designated  have  been  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  to  be,  and  shall  be,  as  follows : 
Quota  area  Quota 

Algeria   574 

Uganda    10° 

Indonesia 200 

The  establishment  of  an  immigration  quota  for  any 
quota  area  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  compliance  with 
the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having 
any  significance  extraneous  to  such  purpose. 

Proclamation  No.  3298  of  June  3,  1959,  as  amended, 
entitled  "Immigration  Quotas,"  is  further  amended  by 
the  addition  of  the  quotas  for  Algeria  and  Uganda  and 
by  the  revision  of  the  quota  for  Indonesia. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventh  day  of 
January   in    the   year   of  our   Lord   nineteen 
[seal]     hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eighth. 

By  the  President: 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Major  Trading  Nations  Remove 
Restrictions  on  U.S.  Exports 

Press  release  13  dated  January  10 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

During  the  past  6  months  further  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  eliminating  or  easing  foreign 
barriers  to  many  U.S.  exports.  The  United 
States  has  pressed  its  case  for  this  trade  liberali- 
zat  ion  through  official  government  consultations 
i;i  the  major  capitals  of  Western  Europe,  in 
Japan,  and  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Geneva  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) . 


Since  June  30,  1963,  seven  major  trading  na- 
tions have  completely  removed  all  quantitative 
restrictions  or  have  increased  their  import 
quotas  on  a  number  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial products  produced  in  the  United  States. 
These  countries  are  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  and  Japan.  Sev- 
eral other  countries  also  removed  restrictions. 

After  World  War  II  many  countries  adopted 
selective  controls  as  a  means  of  conserving  their 
small  volume  of  dollar  holdings.  Quantitative 
restrictions  on  imports  are  permitted  on  these 
grounds  under  GATT  rules.  The  critical  lack 
of  foreign  exchange  in  many  countries  con- 
tinued through  the  immediate  postwar  period 
and  even  into  the  late  fifties.  The  Department 
of  State  and  other  U.S.  Government  agencies 
have  continually  worked  to  have  these  restric- 
tions removed  since  that  time. 

The  increases  in  American  exports  that  will 
be  most  significant  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of 
these  restrictions  are  expected  to  be  in  the  export 
of  certain  machine  tools  and  electrical  equip- 
ment to  Japan,  and  foodstuffs  to  Germany.  A 
considerable  expansion  of  the  refrigerator  ex- 
port market  is  also  anticipated  as  a  result  of 
the  new  agreements. 

Among  the  more  significant  agreements  are 
the  following: 

Belgium  removed  quantitative  restrictions  on 
imports  of  pears. 

Canada  removed  quantitative  restrictions  on 
turkeys. 

Japan  liberalized  35  items,  including  certain 
machine  tools  and  electrical  and  industrial 
equipment  of  particular  interest  to  the  United 
States. 

Austria  removed  quantitative  restrictions  on 
certain  foods  made  from  flour,  certain  prepared 
vegetables  and  fruits,  paper  stationery,  and  cer- 
tain items  of  paperboard. 

Denmark  liberalized  refrigerators,  oil  burn- 
ers, electric  water  heaters,  locks  and  fittings, 
electrical  generators,  and  mixed  dried  fruits. 


LIST  OF  IMPORT  LIBERALIZATIONS 


Austria 

Removed  quantitative  restrictions  July  1,  1963,  on 
imports  of: 
Horses ; 
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Meat,  of  sheep  and  gouts  : 

Flowering  plants,  in  flower  or  not ;  trees  and  shrubs ; 
vim'  Btock;  (ores!  plants;  certain  cut  flowers  ami 
flower  buds  of  a  kind  suitable  for  bouquets  or  for 
ornamental  purposes  ;  Collage,  branches  and  other  parts 

(other  than  flowers  or  buds)  of  trees,  shnihs.  hushes 
and  other  plants,  and  musses,  lichens  and  grasses,  he- 
ing  goods  of  a  kind  suitable  for  bouquets  or  ornamental 
purposes : 

Gourds  and  marrows;  asparagus;  rhubarb  and 
celery;  edible  mushrooms;  vegetables,  fresh  or  chilled 

(but  not  frozen  I  ; 

Morellos  ;  stone  fruit  ; 

Flours  of  the  leguminous  vegetable; 

Soya  flour;  saint'.. in  and  other  elnver  seeds;  grass 
seeds;  seeds  of  conifers.  Including  cones  containing 
seeds;  flower  seeds;  seeds,  fruit  and  spores,  of  a  kind 
used  tor  sowing; 

Pectin; 

Fish  marinades; 

Sugars;  sugar  syrups;  artificial  honey  (whether  or 
not   mixed   with   natural  honey)  ;  caramel; 

Preparations  Of  flour,  starch  or  malt  extract,  of  a 
kind  used  as  infant  food  or  for  dietetic  or  culinary 
purposes,  not  containing  cocoa  ; 

Vegetables  and  fruit,  prepared  or  preserved  by 
vinegar  or  acetic  acid,  with  or  without  sugar,  whether 
or  not  containing  salt,  spices  or  mustard  ; 

Vegetables  prepared  or  preserved  otherwise  than  by 
vinegar  or  acetic  acid  ; 

Concentrated  juices  of  vegetables;  tomato  juices; 

Food  preparations  not  elsewhere  specified  or  in- 
cluded, with  a  base  of  milk  or  eggs  ;  edible  preparations 
not  elsewhere  specified  or  included ; 

Spa  waters ; 

Sweetened  forage ;  other  preparations  of  a  kind  used 
in  animal  feeding; 

Non-activated  bentonite ; 

Bituminous  coal ; 

Sodium  hydroxide  (caustic  soda),  in  aqueous 
solution ; 

Ethyl  ether ;  benzoic  acid  and  sodium  benzoate ; 
esters  of  adipic  and  phthalie  acids  ; 

Candles,  tapers,  night-lights  and  the  like; 

Cereal  albumins; 

Propellent  powders  other  than  smokeless  powder; 
percussion  and  detonating  caps ;  igniters;  detonators; 

Film,  including  cinematographic  film  ; 

Artificial  horn ; 

Articles  of  apparel  and  gloves,  of  unhardened  vul- 
canised rubber ; 

Furskins:  artificial  fur  and  articles  made  thereof: 

Reconstituted  wood,  such  as  wood  shavings,  wood 
chips,  sawdust,  wood  flour  or  other  ligneous  waste  ag- 
glomerated with  natural  or  artificial  resins  or  other 
organic  binding  substances,  in  sheets,  blocks  or  the 
like;  wooden  picture  frames,  photograph  frames,  mir- 
ror frames  and  the  like;  builders'  carpentry  and 
joinery  (including  prefabricated  and  sectional  build- 
ings and  assembled  parquet  flooring  panels)  ;  wooden 
tools,  tool  bodies,  tool  handles,  broom  and  brush  bodies 
and  handles,  of  wood  ;  parts  of  standard  lamps,  table 
lamps  and  other  lighting  fittings,  of  wood;  articles  of 
furniture,  of  wood  ;  caskets,  cigarette  boxes,  trays,  fruit 
bowls,  ornaments  and  other  fancy  articles,  of  wood; 
cases  for  cutlery,  for  drawing  instruments  or  for  vio- 
lins, and  similar  receptacles,  of  wood  ;  parts  of  articles 
of  wood  for  personal  use  or  adornment,  for  the  handbag 
or  for  personal  wear; 

Articles  of  natural  cork;  articles  of  agglomerated 
cork,  except  agglomerated  cork  discs  for  bottle  caps; 

Plaiting  materials  hound  together  in  parallel  strands 
or  woven,  in  sheet  form,  including  matting,  mats  and 
screens  :  straw  envelopes  for  bottles  ; 

Envelopes  and  letter  cards;  boxes,  pouches,  wallets 
and   writing  compendiums,    of  paper  or  paperboard, 


containing  only  an  assort  menl   of  paper  stationery; 
oil-varnish  paper,  in  hands;  boxes  of  paper  or  paper- 
board  :    registers,   exercise  books,   note   books,   memo- 
randum   Works,    order    books,    receipt     hooks,    ch. 
blotting-pads,   hinders    (lonse-leaf   or  Other)    and   Other 

stationery  of  paper  or  paperboard  labels,  un  printed, 

gummed  ;  bobbins,  spouts,  cops  and  similar  supports  Of 

paper  pulp,  paper  or  paperboard  (whether  or  not  per- 
forated or  hardened  i  ; 

Children's  picture  hooks  ;  transfers  (decalcomanias  i  ; 

Yarn  of  staple  fibre  or  staple  fibre  waste,  put  up 
for  retail  sale ; 

figured  ribbons  of  staple  fibre;  figured  ribbons  of 
cotton  ; 

Rubberized  textile  fabrics,  other  than  rubberized 
knitted  or  crocheted  goods;  textile  fabrics  otherwise 
impregnated  or  coated —painted  canvas  SUch  as 
theatrical    scenery,   studio   hack-el.  it  lis   or   the   like   of 

textile  fibres — other  than  cotton;  textile  fabrics  other- 
wise impregnated  or  coated;  painted  canvas  being 
theatrical  scenery,  studio  back-cloths  or  the  like  of 

Cotton-textile    tihres    other    than    cotton;    textile    hose- 
piping   and    similar    tubing,    with    or    without    lining, 
armour  or  accessories  of   Other  materials   of  cotton; 
Gloves,  mittens  and  mitts,  knitted  or  crocheted,  not 

elastic  nor  rubberized  of  cotton  ;  stockings,  under  stock- 
ings, SOCks,  ankle-socks,  sockeltes  and  the  like,  knitted 

or  crocheted,  not  elastic  nor  rubberized  of  materials 
other  than  silk  (including  noil  and  other  waste  silk), 
of  continuous  artificial  tihres  and  cotton;  stockings, 
under  stockings,  socks,  ankle-socks,  sockettes  and  the 
like,  knitted  or  crocheted,  not  elastic  nor  rubberized  of 
cotton  ; 

Women's,  girls'  and  infants'  under  garments  of  tex- 
tile tihres  other  than  cotton;  women's,  girls'  and  in- 
fants' under  garments  of  cotton;  corsets,  corset-belts, 
suspender-belts,  brassieres,  braces,  suspenders,  garters 
and  the  like  (including  such  articles  of  knitted  or  cro- 
cheted fabric),  whether  or  not  elastic  of  textile  fibres 
other  than  cotton  ;  corsets,  corset-belts,  suspender-helts, 
brassieres,  braces,  suspenders,  garters  and  the  like  (in- 
cluding such  articles  of  knitted  or  crocheted  fabric), 
whether  or  not  elastic  or  cotton ; 

Clothing,  clothing  accessories,  travelling  rugs  and 
blankets,  household  linen  and  furnishing  articles 
(other  than  articles  falling  within  heading  No.  58.01, 
58.02  or  58.03').  of  textile  materials,  footwear  and 
headgear  of  any  material,  showing  signs  of  appreciable 
wear  and  imported  in  bulk,  bales,  sacks  and  similar 
bulk  packing ; 

Bathing  caps ; 

Millstones,  grindstones,  grinding  wheels  and  the  like 
(including  grinding,  sharpening,  polishing,  trueing  and 
cutting  wheels,  heads,  discs  and  points),  of  natural 
stone  (agglomerated  or  not),  of  agglomerated  natural 
or  artificial  abrasives,  or  of  pottery,  with  or  without 
cores,  shanks,  sockets,  axles  and  the  like  of  other  mate- 
rials, not  mounted  on  framework;  segments  and  other 
finished  parts  of  such  stones  and  wheels,  of  natural 
stone  (agglomerated  or  not),  of  agglomerated  natural 
or  artificial  abrasives,  or  of  pottery  ;  hand  polishing 
stones,  whetstones,  oilstones,  hones  and  the  like,  of 
natural  stone,  of  agglomerated  natural  or  artificial 
abrasives,  or  of  pottery:  fabricated  asbestos  and  ar- 
ticles thereof  (for  example,  asbestos  board,  thread  and 
fabric :  asbestos  clothing,  asbestos  joint  Ing),  reinforced 
or  not,  other  than  goods  falling  within  heading  N'o. 
68.14;  mixtures  with  a  basis  of  asbestos  and  mixtures 
with  a  basis  of  asbestos  and  magnesium  carbonate,  and 
articles  of  such  mixtures  ; 


'These  and  numbers  of  similar  type  refer  to  the 
Brussels  Customs  Nomenclature,  published  in  Appen- 
dix I.  United  Nations  Statistical  Papers,  Series  M,  No. 
31  ;  New  York:  United  Nations  (1901). 
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Central  heating  boilers  (excluding  steam-generating 
boilers  of  heading  No.  84.01),  with  an  operating  pres- 
sure of  0.5  (1.5  atm)  ;  air  heaters,  unit  heaters  and 
radiators,  for  central  heating,  not  electrically  operated, 
and  parts  thereof,  of  iron  or  steel ;  articles  of  iron, 
sheet  or  plate,  enamelled,  tinned,  galvanized ;  articles 
of  a  kind  commonly  used  for  domestic  purposes  of  iron 
or  steel,  sheet  or  plate  other  than  rustproof ; 

Siphons  for  sinks,  wash-basins,  bathrooms  and  the 
like ;  kerosene-gas  and  spirit  cooking  apparatus  ; 

Hand  embossing  tools  such  as  plumbtongs,  tape- 
writers,  etc. ;  quickmatch  tongs  with  edges  of  copper ; 
blow-lamps ;  mounted  glaziers'  diamonds ;  chisels, 
caulking  tools,  trowels,  of  iron  or  steel ; 

Fittings  for  loose-leaf  binders,  for  files  or  stationery 
books,  of  iron  or  steel ;  letter  clips,  paper  clips,  staples, 
indexing  tags,  and  similar  stationery  goods,  of  base 
metal ;  lamps,  and  lighting  fittings,  of  base  metal,  and 
parts  thereof,  of  base  metal  (excluding  switches,  elec- 
tric lamp  holders,  electric  lamps  for  vehicles,  electric 
battery  or  magneto  lamps,  and  other  articles  falling 
within  Chapter  85  except  heading  No.  85.22)  ;  stoppers, 
crown  corks ;  bottle  caps,  capsules,  bung  covers,  seals 
and  plombs,  case  corner  protectors  and  other  packing 
accessories,  of  iron  or  steel ; 

Engines  for  motor  vehicles,  motor-cycles,  auto-cycles, 
self-propelled  machines,  weighing  each  50  kg  or  less ; 
pistons,  piston  rings  and  gudgeon  pins  ;  delivery  pumps 
fitted  with  a  measuring  device ;  decimal  weighing  ma- 
chines and  weigh-bridges ;  lifting  jacks  weighing  each 
less  than  20  kg;  multiple-spindle  drilling  machines; 
burners  for  gas-operated  welding,  brazing,  cutting  and 
surface  tempering  appliances ;  gas-operated  welding, 
brazing,  cutting  and  surface  tempering  hand-tools ; 
pencil-sharpening  machines ;  perforating  and  stapling 
machines  weighing  each  less  than  1  kg ;  automatic 
lubricating  devices  incorporating  pumps,  with  an 
operating  pressure  of  more  than  20  atm ; 

Transformers  weighing  each  less  than  500  kg ;  parts 
of  artificial  material  and  containers  for  electric  accu- 
mulators ;  electrical  lighting  and  signaling  equipment 
and  electrical  windscreen  wipers,  defrosters  and  de- 
misters,  for  cycles  or  motor  vehicles  ;  heating  elements 
and  electric  resistors  for  electro-thermic  appliances, 
weighing  each  2.5  kg  or  less  ;  electric  smoothing  irons  ; 
parts  of  radio-broadcasting  and  television  reception 
apparatus ;  cabinets  and  cases  intended  to  receive  ap- 
paratus appearing  within  heading  No.  85.15;  electric 
sound  or  visual  signaling  apparatus  (such  as  bells, 
sirens,  indicator  panels,  burglar  and  fire  alarms),  other 
than  those  of  heading  No.  85.09  or  85.16  and  other  than 
water-tight  or  anti-explosive  types ;  lamps  for  motor 
vehicles ; 

Non-optical  surveying  instruments  ;  aeronautical  and 
meteorological  instruments ;  linen  measuring  tapes ; 
planimeters ;  drawing  sets  and  components  thereof ; 
steel  measuring  rods  in  leather  cases  or  leather-covered 
sheet  metal  cases ;  drawing  apparatus  with  parallelo- 
gram system,  whether  or  not  equipped  with  drawing 
board  or  table ; 

Kitchen  clocks;  clocks,  with  cases  of  wood; 
Side-arms  (for  example,  swords,  cutlasses  and  bay- 
onets) and  parts  thereof  and  scabbards  and  sheaths 
thereof;  artillery  weapons,  machine-guns,  sub-machine- 
guns  and  other  military  firearms  and  projectors  (other 
than  revolvers  and  pistols)  ;  small  calibre  guns;  sport- 
ing guns  of  all  kinds  except  automatic  guns;  firearms, 
including  very  light  pistols,  line-throwing  guns  and  the 
like;  certain  arms  of  other  descriptions;  lead  balls  for 
sporting  guns;  ammunition  including  mines  and  parts 
thereof  such  as  bullets  and  deer-shot ; 

Tortoise-shell,  oilier  than  in  plates,  sheets  and  strips ; 
articles  of  tortoise-shell ;  mother  of  pearl,  other  than  in 
plates;  articles  of  mother  of  pearl ;  ivory,  other  than  in 


plates,  discs  and  tubes ;  articles  of  ivory ;  bone,  other 
than  in  plates,  discs  and  tubes ;  articles  of  bone ;  animal 
carving  materials,  other  than  coral  and  other  than  in 
plates,  discs  and  pieces ;  articles  of  these  materials ; 
vegetable  carving  materials  (for  example,  corozo), 
other  than  in  plates  and  discs ;  articles  of  these  mate- 
rials; jet  (and  mineral  substitutes  for  jet),  amber, 
meerschaum,  agglomerated  amber  and  agglomerated 
meerschaum,  other  than  in  plates,  discs  and  pieces; 
articles  of  these  materials ;  moulded  or  carved  articles 
of  wax,  of  stearin,  of  natural  gums  or  natural  resins 
(for  example,  copal  or  rosin)  or  of  modelling  pastes, 
and  other  moulded  or  carved  articles  not  elsewhere 
specified  or  included ; 
Combs. 

Belgium 

Opened  its  frontiers  September  1,  1963,  for  extra 
quality  pears  and,  on  a  trial  basis,  imports  of  United 
States  extra  and  class  No.  1  pears. 

Canada 

Removed  quantitative  restrictions  August  21,  1963, 
on  imports  of  turkeys. 

Denmark 

Removed  quantitative  restrictions  July  1,  1963,  on 
imports  of: 

Meat  and  edible  meat  offals,  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen 
except  of  rabbits ;  meat  and  meat  offals,  salted,  in  brine, 
dried  or  smoked  of  animals  classified  in  heading  01.06, 
except  of  rabbits ; 

Onions  for  planting  with  a  maximum  cross  section  of 
21  mm ; 

Mixtures  of  dried  fruit  containing  not  more  than  10 
percent  apples ; 

Maize  grits ; 

Lard  and  other  rendered  pig  fat;  rendered  poultry 
fat,  for  industrial  purposes  ;  unrendered  fats  of  bovine 
cattle,  sheep  or  goats;  tallow  (including  "premier 
jus" )  produced  from  those  fats,  for  industrial  purposes ; 
lard  stearin ;  oleostearin  and  tallow  stearin ;  lard  oil, 
oleooil  and  tallow  oil,  not  emulsified  or  mixed  or  pre- 
pared in  any  way,  for  industrial  purposes ;  animal  oils 
and  fats  (including  fats  from  bones  or  waste)  ; 

Pastry,  biscuits,  cakes  and  other  fine  bakers'  wares, 
whether  or  not  containing  cocoa  in  any  proportion ; 

Positive  cinematograph  film  with  Danish  text  ex- 
ceeding 600  m's  length  and  not  exceeding  35  mm's 
width ; 

Flooring  material  in  the  form  of  plates,  sheets,  tiles 
and   strips   of   vinyl   and   similar    plastic   materials ; 

Rubber  for  tire  treads  ("camelback")  and  other 
rubber  for  repairs  of  tires  and  tubes,  in  sheets  and 
strips ;  rubber  for  tire  treads  and  other  rubber  for 
repairs  of  tires  and  tubes ; 

Reconstituted  wood,  being  wood  shavings,  wood 
chips,  sawdust,  wood  Hour  or  other  ligneous  waste  ag- 
glomerated with  natural  or  artificial  resins  or  other 
organic  binding  substances,  in  sheets,  blocks  or  the 
like ;  doors  and  door  frames,  windows  and  window 
frames; 

Flooring  material  of  agglomerated  cork  ; 

Twine,  cordage  ropes  and  cables,  plaited  or  not, 
except  binder  twine,  jute  yarn,  flax  sewing  thread, 
articles  of  coconut  fibres  and  wound  twine,  rope  and 
cordage  of  natural  silk  or  man-made  fibres ; 

Piping,  conduits  and  guttering  (including  angles, 
bends  and   similar   fittings)    of  acid-proof   material; 
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unglazed  setts,  flaps  and  paving,  hearth  and  wall  tiles; 

Bottles  of  cable  content  of  3  liters  and  less,  jars, 
tablet  phials  and  similar  containers,  at  glass,  of  a 
kind  commonly  used  for  the  conveyance  or  packing 
of  goods,  stoppers,  lids  and  other  closures  of  glass ; 

Gauze,  cloth,  grill,  netting,  fencing,  reinforcing 
fabric  and  similar  materials,  of  non-stainless  iron  or 
steel  wire:  central  heating  boilers  and  parts  thereof, 
of  Iron  and  steel;  articles  of  a  kind  commonly  used 
for  domestic  and  sanitary  purposes  and  parts  of  such 
art  Ides,  of  iron  or  steel ; 

Articles  of  a  kind  commonly  used  for  domestic  and 
sanitary  purposes  and  parts  of  such  articles,  of 
aluminum  ; 

Locks  and  padlocks;  base  metal  fittings  and 
mountings ; 

Internal  combustion  piston  engines  (whether  in  parts 
or  not)  for  cycles  fitted  with  an  auxiliary  motor;  gaso- 
line pumps  for  use  at  service  stations,  electrically 
operated,  and  parts  thereof ; 

Automatic  furnace  burners  for  liquid  fuel  having  a 
fuel  consumption  not  exceeding  75  kg  per  hour;  fur- 
nace burners  for  oil  stoves  and  the  like; 

Refrigerating  furniture  and  parts  thereof,  refrigerat- 
ing cabinets  of  a  volume  of  not  more  than  200  liters 
and  the  following  parts  thereof:  boxes,  cabinets,  doors, 
inside  and  outside  door  pans ; 

Electric  generators,  motors  and  parts ;  electric  in- 
stantaneous and  storage  water  heaters  and  immersion 
heaters ;  electric  kitchen  ranges ; 

Motor  cars  designed  for  the  transport  of  more  than 
ten  persons;  bodies  (including  cabs)  for  motor  cars 
designed  for  the  transport  of  more  than  ten  persons; 
cycles  fitted  with  an  auxiliary  motor  if  the  cylinder 
bore  (piston  displacement)  is  50  cm*  or  less;  cycles 
(including  delivery  tricycles),  not  motorized;  parts 
and  accessories  of  mopeds  and  cycles ; 

Brooms  and  brushes  ;  paint  rollers ;  squeegees  (other 
than  roller  squeegees)  and  mops ; 

Toy  balls ; 

Slide  fasteners  and  parts  thereof. 


France 

Announced  November  5,  1963,  that  licenses  are  no 
longer  required  for  the  following  commodities : 

Dehydrated  walnuts ;  dried  peaches ;  dried  apples 
and  pears ;  castor  oil  for  industrial  uses ;  prepared  or 
preserved  game,  poultry  or  rabbit ;  chewing  gum ; 
frozen  fruits  with  sugar ;  pear  juice ;  other  individual 
juices. 

France  also  increased  quotas  November  9,  1963,  for 
1963-64-65  with  the  view  of  complete  removal  of  quan- 
titative restrictions  on  the  following  items :  dehydrated 
vegetables ;  mixed  dried  fruit  with  prunes ;  hop  cones 
and  lupulin ;  canned  tomatoes ;  canned  asparagus ; 
canned  fruits ;  grape  juice ;  orange  juice ;  pineapple 
juice ;  apple  juice ;  mixtures  of  citrus  and  pineapple 
juices  ;  mixtures  of  other  juices  except  apple  and  pear. 

Germany 

Removed  quantitative  restrictions  July  17,  1903,  on 
canned  apricots  ;  canned  asparagus  cuts  and  tips  ;  and 
canned  waxed  beans.  The  German  quotas  for  canned 
usp.iragus  spears  and  canned  cherries  have  been  sub- 
stantially increased  in  dollar  value. 

Extended  the  time  period  for  imports  of  United 
States  and  Canadian  apples  and  pears.  For  the  first 
time  Germany  included  United  States  No.  1  apples  for 
importation  into  its  market. 

Eliminated  licensing  requirements  for  16  com- 
modities. 


Japan 

Removed  quantitative  restrictions  August  31,  1963, 
on  imports  of  flour  or  meal  of  peanut  or  rape-seed, 
non-defatted ; 

Lauan,  keruind,  mersawa,  and  apitongs ;  wood, 
planed,  round-edged,  tongued,  grooved,  chamfered  or 
the  like;  cellular  wood  panels  of  lauan,  keruind, 
mersawa,  and  apitongs ;  wooden  packing  cases,  boxes, 
crates,  drums  and  similar  containers  of  lauan  and 
apitongs ;  ..        _A 

Yarn  of  man-made  fibres,  containing  more  than  oO 
percent  by  weight  of  synthetic  fibres ; 

Cotton  yarn,  not  put  up  for  retail  sale;  lace  yarns 
and  embroidery  yarns ; 

Man-made  fibres  (discontinuous),  not  carded  or 
combed,  containing  more  than  50  percent  by  weight  of 
synthetic  fibres  (excluding  poly  vinyl  alcohol,  poly 
vinyl  chloride  and  vinylidene),  or  acetate  fibres; 

Handkerchiefs  of  flax  or  ramie; 

Footwear  with  upper  of  furskins  (excluding  with 
upper  of  leather)  ;  footwear  with  outer  soles  of  leather 
i  excluding  with  upper  of  leather)  ; 

Headgear,  berets ; 

Raw  sugar ; 

Beans  for  seed  use ; 

Corn  flour ;  corn  meal ; 

Silicon  of  single  crystal,  of  purity  more  than  99.9J 
percent ; 

Aniline ;  . 

Perfumed  hair  oil,  pomade  and  other  preparations  of 
oil.  fat  or  wax  (excluding  lip-stick  and  cream)  ;  toilet 
preparations  (excluding  toilet  water)  ; 

Agglomerated  cork  and  articles  of  agglomerated 
cork ; 

Textiles  of  flax  and  ramie ; 

Rods  and  tubes  of  fused  quartz ;  figured  plate  glass 
(containing  metal  wire  or  net);  plate  glass,  n.e.s. ; 
uncolored  plate  glass,  not  more  than  2.5  mm  in  thick- 
ness; safety  glass; 

Ferro-nickel ;  hollow  mining  drill  steel ;  high  carbon 
hollow  drill  steel ;  electric  poles  of  iron  or  steel ; 

Bars,  shapes  and  wires  of  lead;  articles  of  lead, 

Crown  Dottle  caps  of  base  metals ; 

Water  turbines,  puniped-storage  type ;  parts  of  water 
turbines,  pumped-storage  type;  water  engines,  other, 
pumped-storage  type ;  oil  pressure  motors  and  gas  tur- 
bines ;  parts  of  oil  pressure  motors  and  gas  turbines ; 

Oil  pressure  pumps;  parts  of  oil  pressure  pumps; 
air  or  gas  compressors,  capable  of  compressing  at 
temperature  over  1,500  or  over  100  kg/cm2; 

Window  type  air  conditioning  machines  having  a 
capacity  of  not  more  than  1  hp ; 

Test  boring  machines ; 

Ordinary  lathes  with  a  swing  over  bed  not  less  than 
1,000  mm  (excl.  used  machines)  ;  ordinary  lathes  with 
a  swing  over  bed  less  than  300  mm  or  more  than  550 
mm  (excl.  used  machines)  ;  vertical  lathes,  with  a  table 
not  less  than  2,000  mm  in  diameter  (excl.  used  ma- 
chines) ;  horizontal  boring  machines,  with  a  main  bor- 
ing spindle  less  than  200  mm  in  diameter  (excl.  used 
machines)  ;  bed  type  milling  machines  (excl.  used 
machines)  ;  planers,  with  a  table  not  more  than  2,000 
mm  in  width  (excl.  used  machines)  ;  cylindrical  grind- 
ing machines  (excl.  used  machines)  ;  gear  shapers, 
pinion  gear  cutting  type,  with  the  maximum  working 
diameter  more  than  300  mm  and  less  than  900  nun; 
and  rack  cutter  type,  with  the  maximum  working 
diameter  more  than  300  mm  and  less  than  900  mm; 
and  rack  cutter  type,  with  the  maximum  working  di- 
ameter not  more  than  1,200  mm  (excl.  used  machines)  ; 

Cash  registers,  electric ; 

Side   thrusters  and  active  rudders;   parts   of  side 
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thrusters  and  active  rudders  ; 

Inner  tube  valves  and  inner  tube  valve  bodies  for 
bicycles;   and   control   valves   for   hydraulic   systems; 

Elect  ric  accumulators  ; 

Telephone  switchboards  (cross  bar  system);  fixed 
condensers;  air  blast  circuit  breakers  not  less  than 
2(10.01)0  volts,  and  fixed  resistors;  thermionic  tubes 
(unit  price  less  than  $5.00  C.I.F. )  ;  signal  generators 
capable  of  generating  the  electric  signal  in  the  fre- 
quency zone  of  not  less  than  100  megacycles;  and 
electric  accelerators ; 

Ships  or  boats,  less  than  'JO  tons,  equipped  with 
outboard  motors  less  than  25  hp;  and  hydrofoil  boats; 

Fatigue    testers   for   metal   use;    spectral-analytical 


equipment  with  grating;  electrical  equipment  (spec- 
tral-analytical equipment  with  grating;  and  electric  til 
fatigue  testers  for  metals i  ;  instruments  and  apparatus 
for  measuring  or  (becking  electrical  quantities 
(amperemeters,  voltmeters,  volt-amperemeters,  watt- 
meters and  the  like,  capable  of  measuring  frequency 
of  upper  limit  not  less  than  100  megacycles;  oscillo- 
graphs capable  of  measuring  not  less  than  25  mega- 
cycles I  ; 

Table  clocks  (  unit  value  not  more  than  $3.50  C.I.F.)  ; 

Prepared  tapes,  wires,  strips  and  the  like  for  sound 
and  video  recording  (excluding  magnetic  film  and 
magnetic'  tape  for  electronic  calculating  machines  or 
measuring  or  checking  instruments). 


THE  CONGRESS 


The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
Ending  June  30,  1965  (Excerpts)  l 


PART  1.  THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

To  tht  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

International    affairs    and    finance. — The 

less-developed  nations  are  engaged  in  a  critical 
struggle  for  political  independence  and  eco- 
nomic betterment.  This  struggle  takes  many 
forms,  from  combating  armed  aggression  and 
subversion  in  Vietnam  to  advancing  national 
efforts  to  reduce  poverty  and  illiteracy  in  South 
A  in,  Latin  America,  and  other  areas.  Upon 
the  outcome  of  this  struggle  will  depend  (ho 


'It.  l>..o.  205,  Part  1.  8Sth  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  trans- 
mitted mi  Jan.  21.  Reprinted  here  are  the  sections  on 
international  affairs  and  finance  from  pnrts  1  and  -1 
of  tlic  175-page  volume  entitled  The  Budget  of  the 
Government  !<>r  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
■I"'"  ■  l>j    the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 

'         Government    Printing  Office,   Washington, 
I  >  < "  .  I     1.50). 


stability  and  security  of  much  of  the  world. 
Through  our  programs  of  foreign  assistance, 
wo  provide  aid  to  these  free  peoples  and  thereby 
advance  our  own  vital  interests.  It  is  essential 
that  we  continue,  with  a  small  portion  of  our 
great  resources  and  technical  knowledge,  to 
promote  in  the  emerging  nations  hope  and  or- 
derly progress,  replacing  misery,  hostility,  and 
violence. 

The  $2.4  billion  of  new  obligational  authority 
recommended  lor  1965  in  this  budget  for  the 
programs  of  the  A.gency  lot-  International  De- 
velopment is  $1.1  billion  less  than  originally  re- 
quested for  1964.  It  will  make  the  total  L965 
obligational  availability  for  tin'  program  equiv- 
alent to  the  amount  provided  by  the  Congress 
for  196-1  including  unobligated  funds  carried 
forward  from  the  prior  year.  The  1965  recom- 
mendation represents  :i  prudent  assessment  of 
(he  funds  required  to  fullill  the  obligations  we 
have  undertaken  and  the  opportunities  we  seek 
in  :i  changing  and  challenging  world. 
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The  amount  requested  reflects  a  continuing 
effort  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  our  assistance  programs.  We  are  reducing 
AID  staffing  by  several  hundred  employees, 
proportionately  one  of  the  largest  reductions 
of  any  agency  in  Government.  We  are  stress- 
ing t lie  necessity  for  recipient  countries  to  take 
adequate  self-help  measures.  The  1965  request 
reflects  the  successes  we  have  had  in  reducing 
the  dependence  of  some  nations  upon  the  low- 
cost  foreign  aid  loans  made  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development;  by  19G5  a  number 
of  countries  will  have  turned  to  other  sources 
and  types  of  loans  more  consistent  with  their 
increasing  economic  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  19G5  budget  does  not 
allow  for  sudden  opportunities  that  sometimes 
present  themselves  in  international  economic 
affairs.  We  must  be  able  to  take  quick  advan- 
tage of  situations  in  which  resolute  and  decisive 
actions  can  turn  threats  to  the  free  world  into 
constructive  evidence  of  our  determination  to 
preserve  the  peace.  We  must  also  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  in  which  swift 
action  can  advance  us  dramatically  along  the 
road  to  free  world  cooperation  and  prosperity. 
Should  such  opportunities  arise,  I  shall  request 
prompt  action  by  the  Congress  to  provide  any 
additional  funds  needed  to  meet  emerging 
requirements. 

Our  partners  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  will 
continue  to  receive  our  most  determined  sup- 
port and  generous  cooperation.  Recent  im- 
provements in  the  organization  of  the  Alliance 
should  permit  an  acceleration  of  this  program 
and  foster  ever  greater  hemispheric  unity.  I 
am  therefore  proposing  an  expanded  bilateral 
program  for  the  Alliance  in  19f>5.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  negotiations  and  arrangements  with 
other  member  countries,  legislation  will  also  be 
proposed  to  provide  additional  funds  for  long- 
term,  low-interest  loans  by  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank. 

The  sincerity  of  our  purpose  overseas  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  highly  successful  work  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  As  a  result  of  this  record  and 
the  gratifying  flood  of  requests  for  the  services 
of  the  Corps,  funds  are  requested  in  1965  for 
14,000  volunteers,  as  compared  with  10,500  in 
1964. 


PART  4.     THE  FEDERAL  PROGRAM  BY  FUNC- 
TION 

.  .  •  •  • 

International  Affairs  and  Finance 

The  international  activities  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment foster  understanding  by  educational, 
cultural,  and  economic  exchange  with  other  na- 
tions, and  by  providing  information  about  this 
country  and  its  objectives.  They  also  promote 
world  stability  by  supplying  the  critical  margin 
of  economic  resources  and  technical  knowledge 
that  will  help  developing  nations  to  attack 
poverty  and  discontent,  advance  toward  eco- 
nomic independence,  and  maintain  their  politi- 
cal integrity. 

New  obligational  authority  of  $3.6  billion  is 
requested  for  international  affairs  and  finance 
activities  for  1965,  an  increase  of  about  $600 
million  over  1964.  Administrative  budget  ex- 
penditures are  estimated  to  be  $2.2  billion  in 
1965,  about  $200  million  less  than  in  1964.  This 
reduction  primarily  reflects  greater  anticipated 
sales  of  certificates  of  participation  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Agency  for  International  Development. — 
The  Agency  for  International  Development  ad- 
ministers and  coordinates  economic  assistance 
programs  in  less  developed  countries  where  po- 
litical stability,  resistance  to  aggression,  or  ac- 
celerated economic  or  social  progress  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  United  States.  Expenditures 
for  these  programs  are  estimated  to  be  $2.2 
billion  in  1965,  an  increase  of  $50  million  over 
1964.  New  obligational  authority  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion is  requested  for  AID  for  1965.  This  will 
make  the  total  1965  obligational  availability 
equivalent  to  the  amount  provided  for  1964  in- 
cluding unobligated  funds  carried  forward 
from  the  prior  year. 

In  determining  the  allocation  of  its  funds, 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  is 
carefully  weighing  U.S.  objectives  and  apply- 
ing increasingly  rigorous  standards  in  evaluat- 
ing recipient  country  performance  and  the 
availability  of  funds  from  other  sources.  Pro- 
curement procedures  insure  that  more  than  80% 
of  AID  commitments  now  finance  procurement 
of  goods  and  services  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Improved  management  will  help  the 
Agency  to  reduce  its  employment  by  800  during 
1965. 
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INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  FINANCE 

[Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 


Payments  to  the  public 

Recom- 

mended 

new  obli- 

Program  or  agency 

1963 

1964 
esti- 

1965 
esti- 

gational 
author- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

ity  for 
1965 

Administrative  Budget 

Funds: 

Economic  and  finan- 

cial programs: 

Agency  for  Interna- 

tional Develop- 

ment: 

Development 

loans      

$760 

$790 

$850 

$925 

Development 

grants 

245 

230 

225 

225 

Alliance  for 

Progress     

260 

325 

405 

550 

Supporting 

assistance 

494 

415 

335 

335 

Contingencies 

and  other 

284 

340 

335 

357 

Subtotal   --   -   - 

2,043 

2,  100 

2,  150 

2,392 

International  finan- 

cial institutions 

122 

112 

62 

268 

Peace  Corps..       — 

42 

73 

90 

115 

Export-Import 

Bank . 

-392 

-650 

-856 

Food  for  Peace 

(Public  Law  480, 

title  II)     ------ 

216 

246 

244 

264 

Other        .-_    

10 

16 

16 

12 

Foreign  information 

and  exchange 

activities: 

U.S.  Information 

Agency     -- 

155 

160 

172 

176 

Department  of 

State       -     ---   -- 

46 

74 

56 

54 

Conduct  of  foreign 

affairs: 

Department  of 

State           

340 

282 

283 

294 

U.S.  Arms  Control 

and  Disarma- 

ment Agencv 

2 

7 

9 

11 

Tariff  Commission  _  _ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Foreign  Claims 

Settlement 

Commission - 

1 

23 

19 

2 

Subtotal,  admin- 

istrative budget . 

2,588 

2,447 

2,248 

1 3,  591 

Trust  Funds 

44 

86 

99 

1  130 

Intragovernmental  trans- 

actions and  adjustment 

for  net  cash  issuances 

or  withdrawals  by  in- 

ternational     financial 

institutions    (deduct).. 

390 

81 

-30 

Total 

2,242 

2,452 

2,377 

'  Compnres  with  new  obllgational  authority  for  1963  and  1964,  as  follows: 
Administrative  budget  funds:  1963,  $5,693  million;  1964,  $2,994 
million.    Trust  funds:  1963,  $34  million;  1964,  $68  million. 


Development  loans  and  grants. — Increas- 
ingly, our  commitments  for  development  assist- 
ance are  focused  in  a  relatively  small  number 
of  countries  which  are  displaying  the  serious 
discipline  essential  to  economic  development;  in 
such  instances,  we  are  attempting  to  encourage 
and  sustain  the  acquired  momentum  by  pro- 
viding long-term  assistance  on  favorable  terms 
until  alternative  sources  of  financing  become 
available.  Where  evidence  of  the  necessary  dis- 
cipline does  not  exist,  our  assistance  is  being 
reduced  or  withheld. 

The  bulk  of  our  long-term  assistance  is  in  the 
form  of  loans  repayable  in  dollars.  Expendi- 
tures for  loans  are  estimated  to  rise  in  1965  by 
$60  million.  Complementing  these  loans  is 
technical  assistance  financed  primarily  through 
development  grants.  This  assistance  helps 
provide  the  human  skills,  education,  and  insti- 
tutions that  are  basic  to  social  and  economic 
progress.  Expenditures  for  such  grants  are 
estimated  at  $225  million  in  1965,  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  as  estimated  for  1964. 

Alliance  for  Progress. — The  principles  of  so- 
cial and  economic  reform,  which  underlay  the 
creation  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  less  than 
3  years  ago,  are  taking  root  in  the  countries  of 
Latin  America.  Though  economic  and  social 
change  occurs  only  slowly,  these  countries  are 
able,  to  use  our  development  assistance  more 
effectively  with  each  passing  year.  To  encour- 
age and  accelerate  passage  of  these  countries 
through  the  crucial  early  stages  of  progress, 
Alliance  for  Progress  development  assistance 
is  being  concentrated  in  those  countries  which 
show  evidence  of  adopting  internal  policies 
conducive  to  economic  development. 

This  budget  includes  new  obllgational  au- 
thority of  $550  million  for  the  Alliance  for 
1965.  In  addition,  the  lending  capacity  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  will  be  aug- 
mented, and  resources  will  be  provided  through 
the  Export-Import  Rank,  the  Food  for  Peace 
program,  and  the  Peace  Corps.  Together,  these 
funds  will  enable  us  to  maintain  our  current 
level  of  contribution  and  will  fulfill  our  com- 
mitment to  progress  in  this  hemisphere. 

Other  AID  programs. — Our  foreign  assist- 
ance program  provides  supporting  assistance 
grants  where  necessary  to  maintain   political 
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and  economic  stability  in  critical  areas  of  (lie. 
world,  and  to  meet  certain  other  security  ob- 
jectives. Expenditures  for  supporting  assist- 
ance in  1968  will  be  $385  million,  $80  million 
less  than  in  L96  1,  as  more  countries  become  able 
to  use  development  loans  instead  of  grants. 

In  1965,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment will  continue  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  for  international  programs  which 
complement  our  long-range  bilateral  efforts, 
such  as  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  and 
Technical  Assistance  program  and  the  Indus 
Basin  Development  program  administered  by 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

Other  economic  and  financial  programs. — 
To  advance  further  the  concept  of  partnership 
on  which  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  based, 
the  United  States  is  proposing  to  strengthen 
and  expand  the  activities  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  Legislation  will  be  pro- 
posed for  the  enlargement  of  the  resources  of 
the  Bank  used  for  long-term,  low-interest  loans, 
under  arrangement  subject  to  negotiations  with 
the  Bank's  members. 

The  new  obligational  authority  recom- 
mended for  1965  for  international  financial  in- 
stitutions includes  $206  million  as  the  first  in- 
stallment of  a  $412  million  increase  in  the  U.S. 
subscription  to  callable  capital  stock  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  No  ex- 
penditure is  contemplated  under  this  increase, 
but  the  move  will  facilitate  the  Bank's  issuance 
of  its  securities  in  financial  markets  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

The  fifth  and  final  installment  of  $62  million 
also  requested  in  this  budget  for  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  fulfills  our 
initial  pledge  to  finance,  along  with  15  other 
industrial  countries,  the  development  loans 
provided  on  favorable  terms  by  this  institution. 
An  authorization  request  of  $312  million  is 
now  pending  before  the  Congress  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  a  second  round  of  pledges,  recently 
negotiated  ;  the  first  expenditure  under  the  new 
pledge  will  not  be  required  until  fiscal  year 
1966. 

Continuing  its  efforts  to  increase  U.S.  exports, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  will  expand  its  loans 
to  foreign  borrowers  for  the  purchase  of  U.S. 


exports  and  also  its  guarantees  of  the  private 
financing  of  U.S.  exports.  Under  the  Bank"-, 
highly  successful  arrangement,  with  the  recently 
formed  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association, 
more  than  70  private  insurance  companies  par- 
ticipate in  insuring  a  rapidly  growing  volume 
of  private  U.S.  export  financing  against  both 
commercial  and  political  risks.  In  1965,  the 
Bank  is  expected  to  have  net  receipts  of  $856 
million,  about  $200  million  more  than  in  1961, 
reflecting  primarily  an  increase  in  the  sale  to 
private  buyers  of  certificates  of  participation  in 
its  portfolio. 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  overseas  de- 
mand for  the  services  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
and  the  continued  increase  in  applications  for 
service  in  the  Corps,  the  number  of  volunteers  is 
expected  to  rise  from  10,500  in  1964  to  14,000  in 
1965,  requiring  an  estimated  increase  in  expen- 
ditures of  $17  million  over  the  current  year's 
level. 

Grants  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
under  the  Food  for  Peace  program  are  distrib- 
uted for  disaster  relief  and  also  made  available 
to  support  economic  development  projects. 
This  part  of  the  program  provides  milk  and 
other  nutritious  foods  to  millions  of  school  chil- 
dren around  the  world  and  makes  possible  more 
adequate  diets  for  workers  on  development 
projects.  It  is  expected  to  continue  in  1965  at 
about  the  same  level  as  in  1964. 

Foreign  information  and  exchange  activi- 
ties.— Primary  responsibility  for  improving 
mutual  understanding  with  other  countries  and 
for  informing  them  about  our  aims  and  atti- 
tudes rests  with  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

Expenditures  for  the  exchange  activities  of 
the  Department  of  State  are  estimated  to  de- 
cline by  $18  million  in  1965,  reflecting  primarily 
a  nonrecurring  grant  of  $25  million  in  the  pre- 
vious year  for  the  establishment  of  a  Japan- 
America  Foundation.  The  quality  and  impact 
of  educational  and  cultural  exchange  activities 
will  be  improved. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  will 
carry  forward  its  programs  in  1965  with  no  in- 
crease in  personnel.  Nevertheless,  the  Agency 
will  continue  to  expand  and  improve  its  televi- 
sion programing  for  Latin  America,  its  radio 
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broadcasts  to  Africa,  and  its  worldwide  motion 
picture  activities. 

Attention  will  be  devoted  to  informational 
materials  in  support  of  counterinsurgency  ef- 
forts in  certain  Far  East  countries.  New  obli- 
gational  authority  is  being  requested  for  1965 
to  complete  one  new  Voice  of  America  radio 
facility  and  to  modernize  another. 

Conduct  of  foreign  affairs. — The  Depart- 
ment of  State  continues  to  face  increasingly 
complex  foreign  affairs  responsibilities.  Four 
years  ago,  diplomatic  and  consular  posts  were 
maintained  in  82  countries;  today  they  are  main- 
tained in  111  countries.  As  more  new  nations 
gain  their  independence,  this  upward  trend  will 
continue.  Other  workloads  are  also  expected 
to  rise.  For  example,  in  1965  a  10%  increase 
over  1964  is  expected  in  the  number  of  pass- 
ports and  nonimmigrant  visas  issued. 

Nevertheless,  employment  levels  and  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  Department's  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  are  estimated  to  be  virtually  the 
same  in  1965  as  in  1964.  While  increased  ex- 
penditures are  estimated  for  support  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  including  improved  communi- 
cations and  needed  office  and  housing  facilities 
overseas,  they  will  be  offset  by  a  decrease  in 
contributions  to  international  organizations. 

The  budget  includes  amounts  to  pay  the  costs 
of  U.S.  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  organizations  which  are 
vital  elements  in  the  multilateral  approach  to 
peace,  stability,  and  progress.  During  the  past 
year,  new  arrangements  were  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly,  which  reduce  the  U.S.  share 
of  U.N.  peace  and  security  costs;  the  estimates 
in  this  budget  are  based  on  those  arrangements. 

The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  while  making  small  reductions  in  its 
staff,  will  expand  its  contract  research  program 
in  1965.  Its  main  work  will  continue  to  be  the 
research  needed  for  the  formulation  and  pres- 
entation of  U.S.  positions  at  international  dis- 
armament meetings. 

Expenditures  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  are  estimated  to  be  unusually 
high  in  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  because  of 
special  payments  of  war  claims  to  the  Philip- 
pines. These  payments  are  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion  in  December  1964. 


Balance  of  Payments,  Trade 
Expansion,   Development  Assistance 

Following  is  the  portion  of  the  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President 1  which  deals  with  "Mon- 
etary Policy  and  Balance-of -Payments  Meas- 
ures'1'' {page  11)  and  "Trade  Expansion  and 
Development  Assistance'''1  (page  12). 

Monetary  Policy  and  Balance-of-Payments 
Measures 

A  strong  upswing  in  the  economy  after  the 
tax  cut  need  not  bring  tight  money  or  high  in- 
terest rates,  especially  when 

—our  balance  of  payments  is  improving  so 
sharply  in  response  to  measures  begun  in 
1961  and  reinforced  last  July; 

— the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1965  will  cut  the 
Federal  deficit  in  half  and  ease  pressures 
on  interest  rates  from  Treasury  borrowing. 

It  would  be  self-defeating  to  cancel  the  stim- 
ulus of  tax  reduction  by  tightening  money. 
Monetary  and  debt  policy  should  be  directed  to- 
ward maintaining  interest  rates  and  credit  con- 
ditions that  encourage  private  investment. 

But  monetary  policy  must  remain  flexible,  so 
that : 

— It  can  quickly  shift  to  the  defense  if,  un- 
expectedly, inflation  threatens  or  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  worsens. 

— When  monetary  measures  are  not  needed  as 
defensive  shock  troops,  they  can  reinforce 
fiscal  policy  in  promoting  domestic  ex- 
pansion. 

Our  balance  of  payments  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  the  special  program  launched  last 
July.     This  requires 

— early  enactment  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  designed  to  raise  the  costs  of  foreign 
borrowing  in  our  capital  market  without 
forcing  up  domestic  interest  rates, 

— further  economies  in  dollar  outflows  from 


1  H.  Doc.  27S,  SSth  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  transmitted  on  Jan. 
20.  The  Economic  Ucjiort  of  tlic  President,  together 
with  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C., 
20402  ($1.25). 
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Government  programs,  without  compromis- 
ing our  efforts  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
the  free  world, 
— continued  price  stability  and  export  pro- 
motion to  maintain  or  improve  the  com- 
petive  position  of  our  exports. 

Trade  Expansion  and  Development  Assistance 

1.  The  Kennedy  Round.  The  United 
States'  30-year  campaign  to  reduce  barriers  to 
world  trade — and  the  intensified  pursuit  of  that 
goal  signalled  by  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962 — will  reach  a  climax  in 
1964. 

U.S.  industry  and  agriculture  are  in  excellent 
condition  to  seize  the  new  opportunities  offered 
by  trade  liberalization  and  to  weather  the  ad- 
justments that  may  be  required. 


Our  goal  is  a  more  prosperous  America  in  a 
more  prosperous  world. 

2.  The  developing  countries.  Reduced  trade 
barriers  will  expand  exports  and  help  an  in- 
creasing number  of  developing  countries  to 
become  self-supporting. 

But  for  most  poorer  countries  full  self-sup- 
port is  still  some  distance  off.  We  must  help 
them  find  a  path  to  development  through  free- 
dom— and  freedom  through  development. 

Our  development  assistance  effort  must  and 
will  be  more  sharply  focused  and  rigorously  ad- 
ministered. We  shall  encourage  others  to 
share  more  of  its  burden  and  seek  a  larger  role 
for  private  investment.  But  a  strong  develop- 
ment assistance  program  continues  to  be  vital  to 
our  pursuit  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  free 
world. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


President  Johnson  Urges  Disarmament  Conference 
To  Take  Further  Steps  Toward  Peace 


The  Conference  of  the  18-Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament  reconvened  at  Geneva  on  Jan- 
uary 21.1  Following  are  remarks  made  by 
President  Johnson  over  nationwide  radio  and 
television  on  that  date  and  the  text  of  his  mes- 
sage to  the  conference. 

REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  21 

This  morning  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  18- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  resumed  its 
work.  There  is  only  one  item  on  the  agenda  to- 
day of  that  conference.  It  is  the  leading  item 
on  the  agenda  of  all  mankind,  and  that  one  item 
is  peace. 


In  my  message  to  Geneva  today,  I  expressed 
pride  in  the  gains  that  we  have  made  and  I 
prayed  that  the  tide  has  turned,  that  further 
and  more  far-reaching  agreements  lie  ahead  of 
us  and  that  future  generations  will  mark  1964 
as  the  year  that  the  world  turned,  for  all  time, 
away  from  the  horrors  of  war  and  constructed 
new  bulwarks  of  peace. 

Agreement  on  the  control  and  the  reduction 
and  the  ultimate  abolition  of  weapons  and  war 
is  not  impossible,  as  it  seemed  for  so  many  years. 
We  now  have  a  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.2 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  27,  1964,  p. 
119,  and  Feb.  3, 1964,  p.  163. 

•  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  12,  1963,  p.  239. 
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We  now  have  an  emergency  communications 
link,  a  "hot  line"  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow.3 We  now  have  an  agreement  in  the  United 
Nations  to  keep  bombs  out  of  outer  space.4 

These  are  all  small  steps,  but  they  go  in  the 
right  direction,  the  direction  of  security  and 
sanity  and  peace.  Now  we  must  go  further. 
Just  as  we  are  determined  to  do  whatever  must 
be  done  to  defend  our  freedom  and  to  deter 
aggression,  so  must  we  be  equally  determined  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  another  worldwide  war,  a 
war  in  which  the  first  hour  might  be  measured 
in  terms  of  how  many  hundreds  of  millions  are 
killed. 

If  we  have  the  genius  to  create  these  terrible 
weapons  of  destruction,  then  certainly  we  have 
the  genius  to  create  the  means  of  their  destruc- 
tion. There  will  be  risks,  there  will  be  doubt's 
and  delays  and  frustrations  and  disappoint- 
ments, but  the  pursuit  of  peace  must  continue. 
Today  we  return  to  the  conference  table  at 
Geneva  with  a  new  momentum  and  a  new  hope 
based  on  continuing  discussions  with  our  allies 
and  effective  safeguards,  the  United  States  ask- 
ing the  world  to  take  further  steps  toward 
peace,  enforcible  steps  which  can  endanger  no 
one's  safety  and  will  enlarge  everyone's  secu- 
rity. 

First,  we  are  proposing  new  agreements  to 
stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations 
not  now  possessing  them.  Today's  uncertain 
and  unsatisfactory  balance  of  terror  will  be  all 
terror  and  no  balance,  if  dozens  of  nations,  large 
and  small,  have  their  own  nuclear  trigger. 

Second,  we  are  proposing  that  both  sides  ac- 
cept observation  posts  on  their  own  territories 
as  a  safeguard  against  miscalculation  and  mis- 
understanding and  the  fear  of  surprise  attack. 

And,  third,  we  are  proposing  that  both  sides 
stop  all  production  of  the  fissionable  material 
that  is  used  in  nuclear  weapons.  This  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union  already  have  produced 
enough  explosive  force  to  equal  10  tons  of  TNT 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  face 
of  this  earth.  We  have  already  announced  that 
we  are  cutting  back  our  production  in  the 
United  States.5  We  in  the  United  States  are 
willing  (o  shut  down  more  plants  if  and  when 
the  Soviet  Union  does  the  same,  plant  by  plant, 
willi  inspection  on  both  sides. 

And,  fourth,  as  stated  in  my  letter  to  Chair- 


man Khrushchev  yesterday,6  we  are  proposing 
practical  measures  to  ban  the  threat  or  the  use  of 
force,  direct  or  indirect  force,  to  change  bound- 
aries, demarcation  lines,  the  control  of  territory, 
or  access  to  it.  In  short,  we  are  going  beyond 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  New  Year's  declaration T 
against  the  use  of  force  in  territorial  disputes, 
and  we  are  asking  him  to  join  us  in  applying 
that  principle  on  a  much  broader  basis. 

And,  fifth,  finally,  we  are  proposing  that  a 
way  be  found  to  stop  the  ominous  increase  in 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  To  this  end,  let  both 
sides  explore  freezing  the  numbers  and  freezing 
the  kinds  of  strategic  nuclear  vehicles,  whether 
planes  or  missiles,  whether  they  are  offensive 
weapons  or  defensive  weapons. 

Each  one  of  these  five  proposals  is  important 
to  peace.  No  one  of  them  is  impossible  of  agree- 
ment. The  best  way  to  begin  disarming  is  to 
begin.  And  we  shall  hear  any  plan,  go  any 
place,  make  any  plea,  and  play  any  part  that 
offers  a  realistic  prospect  for  peace. 

Disarmament  is  not  merely  the  Government's 
business.  It  is  your  business.  It  is  everyone's 
business.  It  is  the  concern,  or  should  be,  of 
every  parent  and  teacher,  every  public  servant, 
and  every  private  citizen. 

So  I  ask  your  support  for  these  measures.  I 
ask  your  prayers  for  peace.  This  world  has  had 
its  fill  of  war.  We  want  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  and  with  your  help  and  with  God's  help 
we  shall  achieve  it. 

MESSAGE  TO  DISARMAMENT    CONFERENCE8 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  21 

There  is  only  one  item  on  the  agenda  of  this 
Conference — it  is  the  leading  item  on  the  agenda 
of  mankind — and  that  one  item  is  peace. 


3  For  text  of  a  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  agreement,  see  ibid., 
July  8, 1963,  p.  50. 

'For  background  and  text  of  a  resolution,  see  ibid., 
Nov.  11, 1963,  p.  753. 

6  For  text  of  the  President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, see  ibid.,  Jan.  27,  1964,  p.  110. 

'  Ibid.,  Feb.  3, 19C4,  p.  157. 

'Ibid.,  p.  158. 

8  Read  at  the  opening  session  of  the  conference  at 
(Jeiievii  on  Jan.  21  by  William  C.  Foster.  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  head 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  conference. 
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Already  this  Conference  has  led  to  more  con- 
crete and  effective  results  than  an  v  disarmament 
Conference  in  modern  history.  Your  efforts  and 
deliberations  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty — for  the  communications 
link  between  Washington  and  Moscow — and  for 
the  UN  General  Assembly  action  against  nuclear 
weapons  in  space. 

Today  your  search  begins  anew  in  a  climate 
of  hope.  Last  year's  genuine  gains  have  given 
us  new  momentum.  Recent  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican announcements  of  reduction  in  military 
spending,  even  though  modest,  have  brightened 
the  atmosphere  further.  Let  us  pray  that  the 
tide  has  turned — that  further  and  more  far- 
reaching  agreements  lie  ahead — and  that  future 
generations  will  mark  1964  as  the  year  the  world 
turned  for  all  time  away  from  the  horrors  of 
war  and  constructed  new  bulwarks  of  peace. 

Specifically,  this  nation  now  proposes  five 
major  types  of  potential  agreement: 

1 )  First,  as  Chairman  Khrushchev  and  I  have 
observed,  the  use  of  force  for  the  solution  of 
territorial  disputes  is  not  in  the  interest  of  any 
people  or  country.  In  consultation  with  our 
allies,  we  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  means  of 
prohibiting  the  threat  or  use  of  force,  directly 
or  indirectly — whether  by  aggression,  subver- 
sion, or  the  clandestine  supply  of  arms — to 
change  boundaries  or  demarcation  lines ;  to  in- 
terfere with  access  to  territory;  or  to  extend  con- 
trol or  administration  over  territory  by  dis- 
placing established  authorities. 

2)  Second,  while  we  continue  our  efforts  to 
achieve  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  effective  international  control,  we  must 
first  endeavor  to  halt  further  increases  in  stra- 
tegic armaments  now.  The  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  respective  allies  should 
agree  to  explore  a  verified  freeze  of  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  strategic  nuclear  offensive 
and  defensive  vehicles.  For  our  part,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  security  of  all  nations  can 
be  safeguarded  within  the  scope  of  such  an 
agreement  and  that  this  initial  measure  pre- 
venting the  further  expansion  of  the  deadly  and 
costly  arms  race  will  open  the  path  to  reductions 
in  all  types  of  forces  from  present  levels. 

3)  Third,  in  this  same  spirit  of  early  action, 
the  United  States  believes  that  a  verified  agree- 
ment to  halt  all  production  of  fissionable  ma- 


terials tor  weapons  use  would  be  a  major 
contribution  to  world  peace.  Moreover,  while 
we  seek  agreement  on  this  measure,  the  US  is 
willing  to  achieve  prompt  reductions  through 
both  sides  closing  comparable  production  facili- 
ties on  a  plant  by  plant  basis,  with  mutual  in- 
spection. We  have  started  in  this  direction — 
we  hope  the  Soviet  Union  will  do  the  same — 
and  we  are  prepared  to  accept  appropriate  in- 
ternational verification  of  the  reactor  shut-down 
already  scheduled  in  our  country. 

4)  Fourth,  we  must  further  reduce  the  danger 
of  war  by  accident,  miscalculation  or  surprise 
attack.  In  consultation  with  our  allies,  we  will 
be  prepared  to  discuss  proposals  for  creating  a 
system  of  observation  posts  as  a  move  in  this 
direction. 

5)  Fifth,  and  finally,  to  stop  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  nations  not  now  controlling 
them,  let  us  agree: 

(a)  that  nuclear  weapons  not  be  transferred 
into  the  national  control  of  states  which  do  not 
now  control  them,  and  that  all  transfers  of 
nuclear  materials  for  peaceful  purposes  take 
place  under  effective  international  safeguards ; 

(b)  that  the  major  nuclear  powers  accept  in 
an  increasing  number  of  their  peaceful  nuclear 
activities  the  same  inspection  they  recommend 
for  other  states ;  and 

(c)  on  the  banning  of  all  nuclear  weapons 
tests  under  effective  verification  and  control. 

Each  of  these  proposed  steps  is  important  to 
peace.  No  one  of  them  is  impossible  of  agree- 
ment. The  best  way  to  begin  disarming  is  to 
begin — and  the  United  States  is  ready  to  con- 
clude firm  agreements  in  these  areas  and  to 
consider  any  other  reasonable  proposal.  We 
shall  at  all  times  pursue  a  just  and  lasting 
peace — and  with  God's  help,  we  shall  achieve  it. 
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Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  with 
the  rank  of  ambassador. 

C.  Burke  Elbrick  to  be  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia. 

Edwin  M.  Martin  to  be  Ambassador  to  Argentina. 
(For  a  statement  by  President  Johnson,  see  White 
House  press  release  (Austin,  Tex.)  dated  Jan.  1.) 
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Ratification  deposited:  Canada,  January  23, 1964. 

Postal  Arrangements 
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Spain,  final  protocol,  and  regulations  of  execution. 
Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  October  14,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  March  1, 1961.  TIAS  4871. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Guatemala,  October  22, 
1963 ;  Panama,  September  22,  1963. 

Agreement  relative  to  parcel  post,  final  protocol,  and 
regulations  of  execution  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the 
Americas  and  Spain.  Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  Octo- 
ber 14,  1960.  Entered  into  force  March  1, 1961.  TIAS 
4872. 

Ratification  deposited:  Guatemala,  October  22,  1963; 
Panama,  September  22,  1963. 

Slavery 

Slavery   convention  signed  at  Geneva   September   25, 
1926,  as  amended  (TIAS  3532).     Entered  into  force 
March  9,   1927;   for  the  United  States  March  21, 
1929.     46  Stat.  2183. 
Accession  deposited:  Algeria,  November  20, 1963. 

Telecommunications 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations  (Geneva, 
1959)  (TIAS  4893)  with  annexes  and  additional 
protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  8,  1963.  En- 
ters into  force  January  1, 1965. 

Signatures:  Algeria,2  Argentina,2  Australia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  Cambodia,  Canada,3  China,  Colombia, ' 
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vakia, Denmark,'  Ethiopia,  Finland,  France,  Group 
of  Territories  represented  by  the  French  Office  of 
Overseas  posts  and  telecommunications,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,   Ghana,   Greece,   Hungary, 


Iceland,  India,  Indonesia,2  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy, 
Jamaica,  Japan,  Kenya,  Korea,  Kuwait,2  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg,  Malaysia,3 
Mexico,2  Monaco,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Norway,3  Pakistan,2  Philippines,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Rumania,  South  Africa  and  Territory 
of  South-West  Africa,  Spain,  Spanish  Provinces 
of  Africa,  Sweden,3  Switzerland,3  Tanganyika, 
Uganda,  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Arab 
Republic,2  United  Kingdom,3  Overseas  Territories 
for  the  international  relations  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  are  responsible,  United  States,3  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,3  Vatican  City,  and 
Yugoslavia,  November  8,  1963. 

BILATERAL 


Canada 

Exchanges  of  notes  signed  at  Washington  January  22, 
1964,  regarding  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  relating  to  cooperative  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
signed  at  Washington  January  17,  1961.4 

Agreement  signed  at  Washington  January  22,  1964, 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roosevelt  Cam- 
pobello  International  Park. 

Mexico 

Convention   for   the   solution   of  the   problem  of   the 
Chamizal.     Signed  at  Mexico  August  29,  1963.     En- 
tered into  force  January  14,  1964. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  January  16,  1964. 
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The  United  States  and  Japan:  Common  Interests 
in  the  Building  of  a  Peaceful  World 

Address  by  Secretary  Rusk  x 


Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Your  Excellencies, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  America-Japan 
Society  and  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce : 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  participated  in  2 
days  of  most  enjoyable  and  productive  discus- 
sions with  our  distinguished  counterparts  of  the 
Japanese  Cabinet.2 

None  of  us  will  soon  forget  the  stunning  effect 
of  the  news  we  received  in  the  airplane  which 
was  bringing  us  to  Tokyo  last  November  22. 
We  were  accompanied  then  by  our  wives  and 
were  looking  forward  with  keenest  anticipa- 
tion to  a  varied  program  of  business  and  pleas- 
ure, including  a  visit  to  your  ancient  and 
beautiful  capital,  Kyoto,  and  social  occasions  at 
which  our  party  would  have  enjoyed  the  scenic 


1  Made  before  the  America-Japan  Society  and  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Tokyo,  Japan, 
on  Jan.  28  (press  release  30  dated  Jan.  30). 

2  See  p.  235. 


and  artistic  glories  of  your  great  land  and 
culture. 

We  turned  back  that  day  to  a  Washington 
which  mourned  the  death  of  a  brave,  brilliant, 
and  beloved  President.  In  that  time  of  trial 
the  American  people  appreciated  deeply  the 
sympathy  and  solidarity  expressed  by  the 
leaders  and  people  of  Japan. 

We  were  moved  by  the  decision  of  your  Prime 
Minister  and  his  Foreign  Minister  to  come  to 
share  in  our  sorrow.  And  it  was  our  new 
President  who  then  told  Prime  Minister  Ikeda 
that  our  joint  Cabinet  meeting  should,  of  course, 
be  rescheduled  as  soon  as  possible.  This  we 
did,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  legislative  de- 
mands upon  both  your  Cabinet  members  and 
ours. 

That  we  did  so  is  ample  proof  of  the  reality 
of  the  equal  partnership  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  of  the  importance  we  both  attach  to 
these  meetings. 
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You  have  seen  the  smooth  transfer  of  power 
in  Washington.  You  have  seen  President 
Johnson  take  the  reins  with  sme  hands.  He 
will  givo  our  foreign  relations  his  fullest  per- 
sonal attention — and  will  do  so  against  a  back- 
ground of  long  and  responsible  experience  in 
Congress  as  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Senate 
and  as  Vice  President.  He  will  carry  forward 
the  major  policies  of  his  predecessor  with  energy 
and  determination. 

The  World  We  Are  Working  To  Achieve 

The  abiding  goal  of  American  policy  is  the 
kind  of  world  envisaged  in  the  preamble  and 
articles  1  and  2  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nat  ions.    We  are  working  to  achieve : 

— a  world  free  of  aggression — aggression  by 
whatever  means; 

— a  world  of  independent  nations,  each  with 
the  institutions  of  its  own  choice  but  cooper- 
ating with  one  another  to  their  mutual  advan- 
tage; 

— a  world  of  economic  and  social  advance  for 
all  peoples ; 

— a  world  which  provides  sure  and  equitable 
means  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
and  which  moves  steadily  toward  a  rule  of  law ; 

— a  world  in  which  the  powers  of  the  state 
over  the  individual  are  limited  by  law  and 
custom,  in  which  the  personal  freedoms  es- 
sential to  the  dignity  of  man  are  secure ; 

— a  world  free  of  hate  and  discrimination 
based  on  race,  nationality,  color,  or  economic 
and  social  status ; 

— a  world  of  equal  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  entire  human  race. 

That  is  the  kind  of  world  which  you  and  we 
are  trying  to  bring  into  being.  And  by  "we"  I 
mean  not  just  one  President  or  one  political 
party  but  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  my  country.  Our  Senate  ratified  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  by  a  vote  of  89 
to  2.  These  central  commitments  I  have  out- 
lined grow  out  of  the  ordeals  and  the  triumphs 
of  our  history.  And  we  believe  they  are  also 
the  aspirations  of  a  great  majority  of  mankind. 
Four  successive  Presidents,  of  both  parties, 
and  most  of  our  major  national  leaders,  have 
supported  the  basic  policies  intended  to  build 
this  kind  of  world. 


One  of  these  basic  policies  is  to  establish, 
strengthen,  and  expand  our  partnerships  with 
other  economically  advanced  countries  of  the 
free  world — with  Western  Europe,  Japan, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  others. 

Another  of  our  basic  policies  is  to  assist 
developing  nations  to  move  ahead  economically, 
socially,  and  politically.  We  rejoice  in  the  rise 
of  the  former  colonial  peoples  to  independence 
and  equality  in  the  world.  And  we  believe  that 
modern  technology  makes  possible  a  decent 
living  for  all. 

The  new  nations,  and  many  old  ones,  need  to 
help  each  other  and  to  be  helped  in  modernizing 
their  economies.  They  need  help  in  education, 
in  technical  assistance,  in  transfusions  of  capi- 
tal. As  each  developing  nation  advances  eco- 
nomically and  socially  and  achieves  political 
stability,  it  adds  to  the  total  strength  of  the 
free  world.  In  this  immense  and  vital  task 
Japan,  by  example  and  performance,  plays  an 
invaluable  and  expanding  role. 

A  third  of  our  basic  policies — one  implicit 
in  the  first  two — is  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  institutions  which  enable  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  work  together  more  effectively.  Some 
of  these  are  regional,  some  are  specialized.  The 
most  comprehensive  is,  of  course,  the  United 
Nations.  We  have  recentlj'  suggested  some 
measures  which  we  think  would  make  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  more  effective  and  strengthen 
the  U.N.  peacekeeping  machinery. 

Another  basic — indeed,  indispensable— task 
is  to  protect  the  free  world  from  those  who  do 
not  want  the  kind  of  world  we  are  trying  to 
achieve.  We  maintain  armaments  of  almost  un- 
imaginable power.  Their  purpose  is  to  deter 
aggression;  we  devoutly  hope  they  will  never 
have  to  be  used.  We  maintain  large  and  in- 
creasingly mobile  conventional  forces.  And  we 
have  been  improving  our  capacity,  and  that  of 
our  allies,  to  cope  with  all  aspects  of  guerrilla 
warfare. 

We  have  demonstrated  our  will  and  ability 
to  make  resort  to  force  by  our  adversaries  un- 
profitable and  dangerous — and,  insofar  as  major 
war  is  concerned,  prohibitively  destructive. 
And  we  intend  to  make  certain  that  guerrilla 
aggressions,  such  as  that  to  which  South  Viet- 
Nam  is  now  being  subjected,  do  not  succeed. 

While,  with  our  allies,  we  hold  aggression 
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in  check,  we  search  for  areas  of  common  interest 
and  agreement  with  our  adversaries.  Last  year 
we  were  finally  able  to  obtain  the  agreement 
banning  atomic  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space,  and  under  water.  We  are  deeply  gratified 
that  this  treaty  has  been  signed  by  107  govern- 
ments. 

The  Soviets  and  ourselves  joined  with  others 
in  the  United  Nations  in  a  declaration  against 
the  orbiting  in  space  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. We  have  reached  a  broad  agreement 
on  principles  of  law  for  outer  space.  And  we 
have  set  up  a  "hot  line" — a  direct  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  head  of  the  Soviet  Government — 
to  lessen  the  danger  of  misunderstanding  or 
miscalculation  in  moments  of  emergency. 

Although  small,  these  are  useful  steps  to- 
ward a  more  stable  peace.  But  they  do  not  yet 
constitute  a  detente.  There  can  be  no  genuine 
detente  without  settlement  of  such  critical  and 
dangerous  issues  as  the  division  of  Berlin  and 
Germany,  the  aggressions  against  Laos  and 
South  Viet-Nam,  and  the  use  of  Cuba  as  a  base 
for  subversive  activity  in  Latin  America. 

Furthermore,  this  world  will  remain  a  very 
dangerous  place  until  greater  progress  is  made 
in  controlling  armaments  and  reducing  the  dan- 
gers of  war  by  surprise  or  miscalculation.  We 
have  made  some  new  proposals  and  are  examin- 
ing various  Soviet  proposals. 

In  his  message  to  the  Geneva  disarmament 
conference  last  week,3  President  Johnson  pro- 
posed a  verified  overall  freeze  on  strategic 
nuclear  vehicles.  He  called  also  for  a  verified 
agreement  to  halt  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  weapons.  Pending  such  agree- 
ment, he  expressed  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  join  the  Soviet  Union  in  closing  com- 
parable production  facilities  on  a  plant-by- 
plant  basis. 

The  President  also  proposed  agreements  to 
stop  the  proliferation  of  national  nuclear  arse- 
nals, to  ban  all  nuclear  weapons  tests,  and  for 
acceptance  of  inspection  of  peaceful  nuclear 
activities  to  guard  against  diversion  to  weapons 
use. 

In  addition  the  President  indicated  our  will- 
ingness, in  consultation  with  our  allies,  to  dis- 


cuss proposals  for  observation  posts  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  war  by  accident,  miscalculation, 
or  surprise  attack. 

In  reply  to  Chairman  Khrushchev's  New 
Year's  message  to  a  number  of  governments, 
President  Johnson  has  made  a  proposal  which 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  cold  war.4  It  is  that 
"all  governments  or  regimes  shall  abstain  from 
the  direct  or  indirect  threat  or  use  of  force  to 
change  international  boundaries,"  other  terri- 
torial or  administrative  dividing  lines,  truce  or 
armistice  agreements,  et  cetera. 

President  Johnson's  proposal  stipulates  that 
"these  limitations  shall  apply  regardless  of  the 
direct  or  indirect  form  which  such  threat  or  use 
of  force  might  take,  whether  in  the  form  of 
aggression,  subversion,  or  clandestine  supply  of 
arms;  regardless  of  what  justification  or  pur- 
pose is  advanced ;  and  regardless  of  any  question 
of  recognition,  diplomatic  relations,  or  differ- 
ences of  political  systems." 

Although  the  possibilities  for  further  agree- 
ments seem  somewhat  limited  at  present,  active 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  continue. 
We  shall  patiently  persist  in  our  search  for 
practical  agreements,  especially  for  measures 
which  can  reduce  the  dangers  of  war. 

As  President  Johnson  said  recently,5 

...  we  must  develop  with  our  allies  new  means  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
facing  danger  boldly  wherever  danger  exists,  but  being 
equally  bold  in  our  search  for  new  agreements  which 
can  enlarge  the  hopes  of  all  while  violating  the  interests 
of  none. 

Trends  Within  Free  and  Communist  Worlds 

Certain  trends  within  the  free  and  Communist 
worlds  deserve  note. 

The  resources  of  the  free  world  are  vastly 
greater  than  those  of  the  Communist  world. 
Economically,  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
free  world  continue  to  forge  ahead — much  more 
rapidly  than  the  Communist  nations.  The  rate 
of  growth  of  Soviet  industrial  production  has 
dropped  substantially  below  that  of  Western 


*  For  text,  see  Buixetin  of  Feb.  10,  19G4,  p.  223. 


4  For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  President  John- 
son and  Chairman  Khrushchev,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  3,  1964, 
p.  157. 

"For  an  excerpt  from  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  27,  1964,  p.  110. 
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Europe  and  the  United  States — far  below  thai 
of  Japan.  Hardly  less  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  new  nations  are  sturdily  committed  to 
their  own  independence.  In  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  there  is  growing  appreciation 
that  communism  is  the  enemy  of  independence 
and  freedom,  and  growing  realization  that  com- 
munism is  Loth  brutal  and  inefficient. 

The  free  world  accepts  the  inevitability  of 
diversity.  We  note  with  interest  the  fact  that 
the  Communist  world  is  the  scene  of  a  formi- 
dable dispute  between  Peiping  and  Moscow — a 
quarrel  which  involves  ideology,  a  struggle  for 
leadership  of  the  Communist  world  revolution, 
differences  in  national  interest,  and  personal 
rivalries. 

Among  the  smaller  Communist  nations  the 
historic  forces  of  nationalism  are  asserting 
themselves.  Most  of  the  Communist  states  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  seeking  to  increase  their  con- 
tacts with  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  Communist  world  is  becom- 
ing more  fragmented  and  variegated.  It  is  in- 
creasingly affected  by  what  the  Communists  call 
"polycentrism." 

Nevertheless,  the  Communist  nations  have 
many  things  in  common.  One  of  these  is 
trouble  with  their  agriculture.  Communist 
China's  trouble  is  severe,  and  its  prospects  must 
be  described  as  grim.  Its  agriculture  may  have 
regained  approximately  the  1957  level,  but  its 
population  is  growing  by  some  10  to  15  million 
each  year. 

Industry  has  only  begun  to  recover  from  the 
calamitous  miscalculation  of  the  "great  leap  for- 
ward." Export  earnings  are  limited,  and  much 
of  Peiping's  limited  foreign  exchange  must  go 
to  pay  for  food. 

Meanwhile  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan 
has  been  increasing  its  national  income  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Its  people  enjoy  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing much  higher  than  that  of  the  mainland 
Chinese,  and  this  gap  has  continued  to  widen. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  why  we  pursue  differ- 
ent policies  toward  Communist  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  aware  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  abandoned  the  Communist  world 
revolution.  We  have  not  forgotten  that  it  was 
the  Soviet  Union  which  created  an  extremely 
dangerous  crisis  only  15  months  ago  by  intro- 
ducing powerful  missiles  into  Cuba.     But  we 


have  special  concerns  about  two  other  Com- 
munist regimes,  in  addition  to  Hanoi,  to  which 
I  already  have  alluded. 

One  is  on  our  doorstep — Castro's  Cuba.  It  is 
actively  promoting  subversion  and  guerrilla 
warfare  in  Latin  America.  The  20  Republics 
in  the  Organization  of  American  States  have 
declared  Castro's  Cuba  incompatible  with  the 
inter-American  system.  They  have  taken 
measures  to  isolate  it,  and  most  of  them  have 
broken  diplomatic  relations  with  it. 

We  are  willing  to  sell  to  Cuba  food  and  medi- 
cines— and  nothing  else.  We  strongly  oppose 
trade  and  other  measures  which  shore  up  this 
aggressive  regime  and  interfere  with  the  efforts 
of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
reduce  Castro's  capacity  to  do  harm. 

In  Laos  and  South  Viet-Nam  the  spearhead 
of  Communist  aggression  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  Hanoi.  Hanoi  still  has  troops  in 
Laos  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1962.  It  is  deeply  engaged  in  a  flagrant  assault 
on  South  Viet-Nam.  We  have  15,000  Ameri- 
can military  men  there,  supporting  and  assist- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese.  As  I  said  earlier, 
we  intend  to  see  to  it  that  this  aggression  does 
not  succeed. 

We  also  have  special — and  very  grave — con- 
cerns about  Communist  China. 

Peiping  still  insists  upon  the  surrender  of 
Formosa  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  any  improve- 
ment whatever  in  relations  with  the  United 
States.  We  are  loyal  to  our  commitments  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China,  and 
we  will  never  abandon  the  12  million  people  on 
Taiwan  to  Communist  tyranny. 

Peiping  has  violated  the  Geneva  agreements 
of  1954  on  Indochina  and  the  Geneva  accords 
of  1962  on  Laos.  It  incites  and  actively  sup- 
ports aggression  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Peiping  attacked  India  and  occupies  a  posi- 
tion from  which  it  continues  to  threaten  the 
subcontinent  of  South  Asia. 

Peiping  is  attempting  to  extend  its  tactics 
of  terror  and  subversion  into  Latin  America 
and  Africa. 

In  other  words,  Peiping  is  demonstrating 
every  day  that  it  has  nothing  but  contempt  for 
the  most  elementary  condition  of  peace; 
namely,  leave  your  neighbors  alone. 

Free  nations  must  not  reward  the  militancy 
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of  Peiping  or  give  Communists  anywhere  any 
ground  for  hope  of  profit  from  the  use  or  threat 
of  force. 

The  American  people  have  deep  sympathy 
for  the  plight  of  the  people  of  the  Chinese 
mainland,  with  whom  we  had  close  and  cordial 
relations  for  a  century  and  a  half.  We  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  it  will  be  possible  to 
resume  our  historic  ties  of  friendship  with 
them.  When  mainland  China  has  a  govern- 
ment which  is  prepared  to  renounce  force,  to 
make  peace,  and  to  honor  international  respon- 
sibilities, it  will  find  us  responsive. 

In  the  context  of  recent  developments,  let  me 
assure  you  that  the  United  States  Government 
remains  dedicated  to  the  freedom  and  develop- 
ment of  all  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  great 
Pacific  community.  We  have  worked  and 
fought  and  planned  together  side  by  side  for 
nearly  two  decades  in  pursuit  of  a  more  peace- 
ful world  of  free  men. 

We  will  continue  this  quest  in  cooperation 
with  all  those  of  east  and  southeast  Asia  who 
seek  our  assistance  in  the  struggle  for  freedom, 
whether  in  resistance  to  all  forms  of  aggression 
and  subversion,  or  in  man's  age-old  fight  against 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease. 

We  do  so  with  renewed  vigor,  more  confident 
than  ever  of  the  ultimate  outcome. 

Japan-United  States  Relationships 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  relationship  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  and  to  our  mutual 
concerns  with  the  world  about  us.  We  both 
have  reason  to  find  satisfaction  in  the  relations 
which  have  developed  between  us.  We  know 
of  our  debt  to  each  other  in  every  field. 

Our  scholars  and  scientists  and  yours  look  to 
each  other  for  help  and  stimulation.  Our 
architects  are  influenced  by  your  ideas  of  style 
and  functional  efficiency,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, both  residential  and  industrial.  Our  art- 
ists borrow  from  yours.  Our  theatergoers  find 
new  enjoyment  in  the  artistry  of  your  motion 
picture  films. 

In  fields  where  we  conceived  ourselves  as 
leaders — through  mass  production,  miniaturiza- 
tion, and  automation — the  products  of  your 
great  firms  are  familiar  to  every  American 
community. 


Even  more  impressive  has  been  Japan's  ag- 
gregate growth  and  its  persisting  success  in 
developing  a  truly  national  market  which  con- 
fers the  benefits  of  growth  upon  urban  and 
rural  populace  alike. 

As  your  Prime  Minister  said  last  week: 
"With  the  Olympic  games  and  the  IMF  general 
meeting  in  the  offing,  the  world's  attention  is 
focused  on  Japan."  This  is  certainly  true. 
The  games  are  uniquely  a  celebration  of  youth, 
and  you  will  be  the  world's  host  for  this  glorious 
spectacle.  Now  that  Japan  is  about  to  take  on 
the  full  responsibilities  expressed  in  the  articles 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  it  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  that  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  world's  banking  and  financial  leaders 
should  be  held  in  Japan. 

With  all  of  these  accomplishments  in  Japan 
have  come  new  responsibilities  and  opportuni- 
ties for  both  Japan  and  the  United  States.  We 
can  rightly  say  that  we  both  occupy  solid  and 
respected  positions  among  the  great  powers  of 
the  world. 

The  close  and  friendly  association  between 
our  two  countries  is  founded,  as  it  must  be,  on 
our  views  of  our  national  interests. 

We  are  great  trading  partners.  We  both  have 
dynamic,  restless,  growing  economies.  Within 
and  between  such  economies  there  are  always 
problems  to  be  solved.  But  the  areas  of  friction 
between  our  two  economies  are  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  vastness  of  our  economic  relation- 
ships. 

Both  of  us  gain  from  the  international  ex- 
change of  goods.  Thus  we  have  common  na- 
tional interests  in  an  expanding  and  efficient 
world  economy.  In  May  we  shall  begin  a  new 
round  of  trade  negotiations  in  Geneva,  with  our 
two  countries  among  the  chief  participants.  We 
know  that,  (he  exchange  of  peaceful  goods  is  a 
means  to  domestic  well-being  and  a  positive 
force  for  international  understanding.  It 
should  be  our  joint  objective,  as  indeed  it  has 
been,  progressively  to  remove  needless  restraints 
on  international  trade.  Now  that  we  have  an- 
other opportunity  to  cut  tariffs  and  to  promote 
our  trading  interests,  we  must  not  lose  it.  I 
trust  that  we  shall  march  together  at  Geneva. 

We  have  a  common  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  developing  countries.  Both  of  us  trade 
on  a  large  scale  with  these  countries.    We  see 
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that  a  world  divided  permanently  between  the 

well-to-do  and  the  pour  cannol  be  a  stable  place 
for  any  of  us. 

As  the  fifth  largest  donor  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  developing  countries,  Japan  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  Japan  is  now 
about  to  become  a  full  member  of  the  OECD. 
That  is  the  organization  through  which  the 
chief  industrial  countries  concert  their  interna- 
tional and  domestic  economic  policies  to  the 
ends  of  high  employment  at  home,  economic 
progress  in  the  developing  countries,  and  the 
expansion  of  world  trade.  The  United  States 
supported  Japan's  application  for  membership 
because  Japan  has  a  major  role  to  play  in  pro- 
moting the  aims  of  the  OECD. 

We  have  a  common  interest  in  improving  in- 
ternational monetary  mechanisms.  We  know 
that  the  international  trading  and  investing 
world  needs  a  soundly  expanding  system  of 
money  and  credit,  just  as  does  any  nation.  For 
3  years  we  have  been  working  cooperatively 
toward  that  goal  as  members  of  the  informal 
Group  of  Ten. 

We  have  an  alliance  for  mutual  security.  Its 
purpose,  and  its  only  purpose,  is  to  help  insure 
the  peace  and  security  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  burdens  and  costs  of  our  mutual  defense 
are  not  light.  The  United  States  maintains 
under  arms  more  than  2,700,000  men,  of  which 
nearly  1  million  are  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  ashore  or  afloat.  Including  mili- 
tary assistance  to  its  friends,  the  United  States 
is  spending  this  year  on  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  more  than  $56  billion — or  more  than 
20,000  billion  yen.  This  is  nearly  $300  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  You  will  readily  understand  that 
American  taxpayers  would  be  pleased  to  have 
this  burden  reduced.  But  until  the  danger  of 
aggression  has  been  removed,  we  dare  not  let 
down  our  guard.  Until  then,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  concert  together 
for  our  common  defense. 

We  have  a  common  interest  in  strengthening 
and  improving  the  United  Nations.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  in  his  address  to  the  General 
Assembly  last  December  17," 

'  Ibid.,  Jan.  6, 1964,  p.  2. 


.  .  .  more  than  ever  we  support  the  United  Nations 
as  the  best  instrument  yet  devised  to  promote  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  to  promote  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

We  share  a  commitment  to  the  principle  of 
freedom  for  the  individual — a  commitment 
illustrated  by  the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty 
contained  in  our  two  national  constitutions. 

We  share,  I  believe,  a  common  interest  in 
achieving  the  kind  of  world  community  I  de- 
scribed earlier — the  kind  projected  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Such  a  world 
community  cannot  be  wished  into  being.  It 
must  be  built  by  persistent  common  effort. 

Our  partnership  is  firm  and  is  growing  firm- 
er because  we  share  those  basic  principles — of 
the  dignity  of  the  individual,  freedom,  equality, 
and  a  peaceful  world  order  based  on  these 
principles  and  on  the  rule  of  law. 

So  let  us  move  forward  together,  in  good 
heart,  and  with  unflagging  resolve. 


Joint  U.S.-Japan  Committee 
Concludes  Third  Meeting 

Press  release  29  dated  January  29 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  communi- 
que  issued  at  Tokyo  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
third  meeting  of  the  Joint  United  States-Japan 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs  on 
January  28. 

I 

The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Joint  United 
States-Japan  Committee  on  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  was  held  at  Tokyo  on  January 
27  and  28, 1964  *  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Masayoshi  Ohira. 

At  the.  outset  of  its  deliberations,  the  com- 
mittee recalled  the  tragic  death  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  which  necessitated  the  delay 
in  convening  the  present  meeting.  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk,  after  expressing  the  United 
States  Delegation's  deep  appreciation  for  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  people,  stated  that  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  administration  would  continue  to 


1  For  texts  of  joint  communiques  issued  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  and  second  meetings,  see  Bulletin 
of  Nov.  27,  1901,  p.  891,  and  Dec.  24,  1962,  p.  959. 
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promote  the  increasingly  close  partnership 
which  had  developed  between  the  two  countries 
under  the  leadership  of  Prime  Minister  Ikeda 
and  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

The  meeting  was  characterized  throughout 
by  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
members  that  developments  in  world  affairs 
now  demand  that  the  interests  and  concerns  of 
both  countries  in  trade  and  economic  matters  be 
considered  from  a  global  perspective. 

II 

After  a  general  review  of  the  world  situation 
in  the  light  of  its  bearing  on  trade  and  economic 
relations  between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
the  two  delegations  had  a  lively  exchange  of 
views  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  A  high  de- 
gree of  mutual  understanding  was  reached  on 
the  points  which  follow : 

1.  On  the  basis  of  the  satisfactory  economic 
momentum  achieved  iu  both  countries  in.  1963 
and  the  policies  in  prospect  for  1964,  the  com- 
mittee looked  forward  to  1964  as  a  record  year 
for  U.S. -Japan  economic  exchanges.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  any  major  change  in  the  eco- 
nomic policy  or  level  of  business  activity  of  one 
country  may  affect  the  economy  of  the  other, 
the  committee  reaffirmed  its  agreement  that  the 
Japanese  and  U.S.  Governments  should  ex- 
change information  as  early  and  in  as  much 
detail  as  possible  on  their  economic  prospects 
and  programs. 

2.  In  both  countries,  the  balance  of  payments 
is  a  matter  of  basic  economic  concern.  The 
United  States  Delegation  pointed  to  the  marked 
reduction  in  the  U.S.  payments  deficit  after 
the  first  half  of  1963  and  expressed  again  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  restore  equilibrium  in  its  external  accounts, 
and  to  do  so  in  a  manner  consistent  with  its 
international  obligations.  The  Japanese  Dele- 
gation, for  its  part,  expressed  serious  concern 
over  the  effects  of  the  proposed  interest  equali- 
zation tax  on  Japan's  balance  of  payments  and 
reiterated  the  position  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment that.  Japan  should  be  exempted  from  the 
application  of  the  proposed  tax.  After  full 
discussion,  it  was  reaffirmed  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  August  2  communique,2  "if  contrary  to 

'  Not  printed  here. 


U.S.  expectations,  serious  economic  difficulties 
were  to  arise  in  Japan,  the  United  States  would 
consider  appropriate  measures  that  might  then 
be  taken  to  meet  the  problem,  including  some 
form  of  exemption  from  the  proposed  interest 
equalization  tax  for  new  issues  of  securities." 

3.  The  volume  of  commodity  trade  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  which  reached  a 
record  level  of  more  than  $3  billion  in  1963, 
is  important  to  employment  and  to  living 
standards  in  both  countries. 

In  this  context,  the  two  delegations  pointed 
out  that  from  time  to  time  there  are  moves 
for  restrictive  measures  against  trade  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Japan  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  governments  would  deal  ju- 
diciously with  them. 

The  committee  noted  that  as  trade  in  large 
volume  continues  to  flourish  between  the  two 
countries,  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise.  It  was 
agreed  that  it  is  the  task  of  both  governments 
to  keep  in  perspective  such  problems  as  may 
arise  so  that  in  seeking  to  meet  particular  diffi- 
cult ies,  care  will  be  exercised  to  preserve  har- 
monious relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  which  are  fundamental  to  a  con- 
tinued healthy  growth  of  trade.  It  was  em- 
phasized that  solutions  satisfactory  to  both 
countries  on  many  of  these  problems  can  be 
expedited  through  greater  mutual  understand- 
ing of  the  respective  situations  in  the  two 
countries. 

4.  The  committee  exchanged  views  on  matters 
pertaining  to  transportation  and  tourism  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

5.  The  importance  of  close  cooperation  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  in  inter- 
national economic  affairs  was  emphasized. 

A.  The  two  delegations  stressed  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  forthcoming  sixth  or  Kennedy 
round  of  tariff  negotiations  at  Geneva  for  the 
reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  impediments 
which  now  restrict  world  trade.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  two  countries  would  maintain  close 
contact  in  Geneva  and  in  their  respective 
capitals  to  study  the  possibilities  of  achieving 
the  maximum  practicable  reduction  of  both 
tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  on  both  industrial 
and  agricultural  products  on  a  fully  non-dis- 
criminatory basis. 

B.  With  regard  to  the  United  Nations  Con- 
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ference  on  Trade  mid  Development  which  will 
convene  in  Geneva  in  March,8  it  was  agreed 
that  the  United  States  and  Japanese  delega- 
tions would  cooperate  in  promoting  practicable 
ways  to  increase  the  export  earnings  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Concerning  the  institu- 
tional questions  likely  to  rise  at  the  conference, 
the  committee  reaffirmed  the  conviction  of  both 
count  lies  that  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)  is  an  indispensable  means 
for  the  further  expansion  of  world  commerce. 
It  was  also  anticipated  that  existing  institu- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  could  assist  in  this 
vital  work. 

C.  With  regard  to  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  the  com- 
mittee looked  forward  to  Japan's  early  acces- 
sion and  to  the  prospects  for  close  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  all 
the  activities  of  that  body. 

D.  In  view  of  the  continued  and  increasing 
need  for  assistance  to  the  developing  countries, 
the  committee  noted  United  States  and  Jap- 
anese aid  efforts  and  reaffirmed  the  desirability 
of  closer  bilateral  and  multilateral  coordination 
of  aid.  The  United  States  Delegation  noted 
tho  high  level  of  aid  which  it  would  be  extend- 
ing and  stated  that  its  ability  to  sustain  or  in- 
crease this  effort  would  be  influenced  by  the  de- 
gree to  which  other  donor  countries  contributed 
to  the  common  effort.  It  also  pointed  to  the 
necessity  of  donors  achieving  greater  compara- 
bility and  liberalization  of  lending  terms.  The 
Japanese  Delegation  explained  its  aid  efforts 
and  policies  and  stated  Japan's  intention  to  fur- 
ther strengthen  its  aid  efforts  in  accordance 
with  its  capabilities. 

The  contribution  and  importance  of  private 
investment  and  technical  assistance  to  the  de- 
velopment process  also  was  noted. 

Ill 

The  committee  exchanged  frank  views  on 
trade  with  the  Communist  nations.  The  Jap- 
anese Delegation  explained  that  it  was  Japan's 
policy  to  carry  out  its  trade  with  Communist 
countries  on  a  commercial  basis,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  separating  the  political 
and  economic  aspects  of  Japanese  relations  with 

*  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  29,  1963,  p. 
173. 


countries  of  the  Communist  bloc  and  acting  in 
consonance  with  the  practices  of  free  world 
countries.  The  U.S.  Delegation  explained  why 
the  United  States  has  no  economic  relations 
with  Communist  China.  The  recent  U.S.  sale 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union*  was  discussed. 
The  United  States  also  set  forth  the  strategic 
reasons  for  its  own  economic  embargo  of  Cuba, 
expressing  its  hope  for  cooperation  from  its 
friends  in  this  respect. 

IV 

The  committee  agreed  that  both  countries 
could  benefit  from  new  government-to-govern- 
ment  exchanges  of  technical  personnel  and  re- 
search findings  in  the  area  of  human  and 
natural  resources.  Officials  from  Japan  and 
the  United  States  will  meet  at  an  early  date  to 
discuss  procedures  through  which  this  agree- 
ment can  be  carried  forward.  It  was  foreseen 
that  cooperation  in  such  a  program  would  use- 
fully complement  the  work  of  the  U.S.-Japan 
Committee  on  Scientific  Cooperation  which  is 
concerned  primarily  with  pure  rather  than 
applied  science. 

V 

The  committee  noted  progress  made  in  deal- 
ing with  international  fisheries  problems  of 
concern  to  both  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
Both  countries  undertook  to  make  further  ef- 
forts to  seek  solutions  satisfactory  to  all  the 
countries  concerned. 

VI 

The  committee  expressed  the  unanimous  view 
that  annual  meetings  of  the  U.S.-Japan  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs  had 
proved  to  have  great  value.  Both  delegations 
looked  forward  to  an  exchange  of  views  and 
consultation  on  policies  at  its  next  meeting. 

VII 
Japan  was  represented  by  Masayoshi  Ohira, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Kakuei  Tanaka, 
Minister  of  Finance;  Munenori  Akagi,  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  Hajime  Fukuda, 
Minister  of  International  Trade  and  Industry; 
Takeo  Ohashi,  Minister  of  Labor;  Kentaro 
Ayabe,  Minister  of  Transportation;  Kiichi 
Miyazawa,  Director  of  the  Economic  Planning 
Agency ;  and  Yasumi  Kurogane,  Chief  Cabinet 

4  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  28,  1963,  p.  660. 
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Secretary.  Ryuji  Takeuchi,  Japanese  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  as  well  as  Takio  Oda, 
Deputy  Vice  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
other  advisers  from  the  various  Ministries  con- 
cerned, also  were  present.  The  United  States 
was  represented  by  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
State;  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce ;  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor ; 
Walter  W.  Heller,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers ;  James  K.  Carr, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Charles  S. 
Murphy,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 
Jolm  C.  Bullitt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Japan,  Robert  Manning,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  and 
advisers  from  the  several  Departments  con- 
cerned were  also  present. 


Secretary  Rusk  Holds  Talks 
With  President  of  Korea 

Joint  Communique  l 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  of  the  United  States  of  America  made  a 
visit  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  January  29, 
1964.  President  Park  Chung  Hee  and  Secre- 
tary Rusk  held  cordial  discussions  on  matters  of 
mutual  interest  including  recent  international 
developments  and  the  situation  in  Korea. 

Secretary  Rusk  expressed  appreciation  for 
President  Park's  act  of  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  American  people  in  their  sorrow 
when  he  came  to  Washington  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  late  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  He  brought  to  President  Park  the 
personal  greetings  of  President  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

President  Park  and  Secretary  Rusk  dis- 
cussed the  implications  of  the  recognition  of 
Communist  China  by  France  for  the  security 
of  free-world  countries  in  the  Pacific  area.2 

President  Park  explained  the  current  status 


'Released  at  Seoul,  Korea,  on  Jan.  29  (press  release 
41  dated  Feb.  4). 
3  See  p.  260. 


of  the  negotiations  with  the  Government 
of  Japan.  The  two  agreed  that  early  comple- 
tion of  these  negotiations  would  be  of  signifi- 
cant benefit  to  Korea,  to  Japan  and  to  general 
free-world  interests.  The  Secretary  assured 
the  President  that  the  basic  policy  of  United 
States  military  and  economic  assistance  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  would  not  be  affected  by 
normalization  of  relations  between  Korea  and 
Japan. 

Arrangements  to  ensure  the  continued  de- 
fense of  the  Republic  of  Korea  against  Commu- 
nist aggression  were  also  discussed.  It  was 
agreed  that  powerful  Korean  and  U.S.  forces 
adequate  to  the  defense  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  would  be  maintained  in  order  to  meet 
the  continuing  Communist  menace  in  the  Far 
East. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Republic  of  Korea 
was  making  good  progress  toward  economic 
independence  but  would  continue  to  require 
economic  aid  for  the  further  development  of 
the  Korean  economy.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
it  is  important  to  stabilize  the  national  econ- 
omy and  to  make  the  best  possible  uses  of  all 
the  resources  available. 

They  also  noted  that  the  status-of-forces 
negotiations  have  made  good  progress,  and  were 
confident  that  progress  would  continue  to 
achieve  earliest  possible  agreement. 

President  Park  and  Secretary  Rusk  re- 
affirmed the  friendship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  pledged  themselves  to  continued  co- 
operation in  the  economic,  monetary,  and  politi- 
cal fields. 

At  the  same  time  other  high  United  States 
and  Korean  officials  met  together  in  several 
separate  meetings  to  discuss  activities  of  com- 
mon interest:  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
H.  Hodges  with  Minister  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Lee  Pyong-ho  and  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation Kim  Yun-ki ;  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Willard  Wirtz  with  Minister  of  Health  and  So- 
cial Affairs  Park  Chu-pyong;  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Walter  W.  Hel- 
ler with  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Kim  Yu-taek, 
Finance  Minister  Park  Dong-kyu  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  Korea  Kim  Se-yon ;  and 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  K.  Carr 
and  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles 
S.  Murphy  with  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
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Forestry  Won  Yong-sok.  These  meetings  were 
of  great,  benefit  in  developing  a  closer  under- 
standing between  the  two  Governments. 


U.S.  Continues  Relations 
With  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 

Department  Statement * 

On  January  31,  1964,  the  Vietnamese  For- 
eign Ministry  informed  our  Embassy  in  Saigon 
by  diplomatic  note  that  the  Military  Revolu- 
tionary Council  had  appointed  General  Nguyen 
Khanh  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  in  place  of 
General  Duong  Van  Minh.  The  note  also  stated 
that  the  Council  continues  to  assume  the  inter- 
national obligations  of  Viet-Nam  despite  the 
change.  The  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
replied  with  a  note  acknowledging  that  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry. 

The  United  States  is  thus  continuing  rela- 
tions with  the  new  leaders  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  Accordingly  no 
question  of  recognition  is  involved. 


United  States  Recognizes 
New  Government  of  Dahomey 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  35  dated  January  31 

The  United  States  today  [January  31]  an- 
nounced that  it  has  recognized  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Dahomey  and  instructed 
Ambassador  Robinson  Mcllvaine  to  convey  this 
information  to  the  new  regime. 

In  October  1963  a  series  of  events  in  the  Re- 
public of  Dahomey  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
Provisional  Government  there.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  announced  on  November 
4,  1963,  its  intention  to  honor  international  ob- 
ligations undertaken  by  its  predecessor,  and 
promised  that  a  constitutional  referendum  and 
new  elections  would  be  scheduled. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Feb.  1  by  Martin 
Cramer,  Department  press  officer. 


The  Dahomean  electorate  on  January  3, 1964, 
approved  by  overwhelming  majority  the  new 
constitution  submitted  to  it.  On  January  19, 
1964,  general  elections  were  held  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Vice  Presidency,  and  National  Assem- 
bly. 

In  the  belief  that  these  events  constitute  a 
basis  for  democratic  rule  in  Dahomey,  the 
United  States,  therefore,  has  decided  to  recog- 
nize the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Da- 
homey. The  United  States  has  instructed  its 
representative  in  Dahomey  to  confirm  this  de- 
cision to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Dahomey. 


Attorney  General  Kennedy 
Completes  Mission  to  Far  East 

Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  re- 
turned to  Washington  on  January  27  from  a 
13-day  mission  to  the  Far  East  in  which  he  rep- 
resented President  Johnson  in  talks  with  the 
leaders  of  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  and  Ma- 
laysia regarding  the  dispute  over  Malaysia.  He 
also  conferred  with  leaders  in  Japan,  Korea, 
Thailand,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Follow- 
ing is  the  transcript  of  remarks  made  by  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  before  tele- 
vision cameras  at  the  White  House  on  January 
28  and  a  brief  interview  with  news  correspond- 
ents, together  with  tlie  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference Mr.  Kennedy  held  at  U.N.  headquarters 
at  New  York  later  that  day  after  he  had  made  a 
report  on  his  trip  to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General, 
U  Thant. 


INTERVIEW  AT  WHITE  HOUSE 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  28 
President  Johnson 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Attorney  General 
has  just  returned  from  a  very  important  mis- 
sion which  he  carried  out  for  the  President  and 
our  country.  He  made  a  report  to  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  ranking  members  of  the  Foreign 
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Relations  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Congress. 

We  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  he 
carried  out  his  assignment  constructively  and 
with  real  achievement.  We  commend  him  for 
his  efforts,  and  I  have  asked  him  to  come  here 
and  make  a  brief  report  to  you  on  the  results 
of  his  mission. 

I  will  see  you  a  little  later  at  the  Lehman 

ceremony. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy 

I  have  reported  to  the  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  the  fact  that  the  Governments  of  Ma- 
laysia, Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines  have 
agreed  to  sit  down  at  a  conference  which  will 
be  called  by  Thanat  Khoman,  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Thailand,  which  conference  will  start 
the  first  week  of  February.  They  will  sit  down 
at  this  conference  and  make  an  effort  to  try 
to  resolve  their  difficulties. 

During  that  period  of  time  a  cease-fire  will 
take  place  in  that  part  of  the  world.    President 
Sukarno  has  issued  a  cease-fire  order  in  Indo- 
nesia, and  already  the  regular  military  units 
of  Indonesia  have  been  called  off  in  their  efforts 
against    Malaysia.      The    guerrilla    activity 
against  Malaysia  cannot  be  brought  under  con- 
trol because  some  of  the  guerrillas  are  in  areas 
where  they  cannot  be  contacted  for  a  period  of 
days;  so  it  is  not  expected  that  the  cease-fire 
will  actually  go  into  existence  until  the  end  of 
the  month.     This  is  understood  by  the  Ma- 
laysians,   by    the    Indonesians,    and    by    the 
Filipinos. 

The  conference  will  take  place  in  Bangkok. 
If  there  is  a  violation  of  the  cease-fire  it  will  be 
investigated  by  Thailand,  and  Thailand  will 
then  make  a  report  to  all  of  the  parties  involved, 
as  well  as  to  the  world  in  general. 

It  is  a  step  forward.  There  are  obviously 
great  problems  still  ahead.  There  are  antago- 
nisms, and  there  is  mistrust  between  the  various 
nations.  There  are  differences  of  approach  and 
differences  on  positions.  But  I  think  with  good 
will  and  with  genuine  effort  that  the  conference 
has  a  chance  of  success. 

The  alternative,  really,  of  the  conference  is 
the  continued  war  in  the  jungle.    The  confer- 


ence has  a  better  chance  for  peace.  If  the  con- 
ference is  not  successful  in  solving  the  various 
antagonisms,  the  countries  involved  will  go  back 
into  the  jungle  and  back  to  killing  one  another. 
I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  that  happens,  it 
will  escalate  and  very  possibly  involve  other 
nations.  The  United  States  has  certain  treaty 
obligations  and  other  certain  responsibilities  in 
that  part  of  the  world;  so  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  This  country  and  this  Government  look 
on  the  situation  with  great  concern. 

Although  this  is  an  Asiatic  dispute  and  it 
must  in  the  last  analysis  be  decided  by  Asian 
nations,  this  country  and  other  countries  of 
the  free  world  will  watch  this  conference  with 
great  concern.   Thank  you. 

Q.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  would  you  enter- 
tain some  questions  on  domestic  matters? 

A.  Well,  maybe  I  will  try  a  few  and  see  how 
they  go. 

Q.  The  city  leader  up  in  Buffalo,  Mr.  [Peter 
/.]  Crotty,  has  suggested  that  you  be  the  vice 
presidential  nominee  on  the  Democratic  Party 
this  year.    Will  you  comment  on  that? 

A.  I  thank  him,  but  I  am  not  interested  in 
any  of  those  matters  at  the  present  time.  I  am 
interested  in  being  Attorney  General.  I  gave 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  what  my  future 
would  be,  and  I  have  decided  that  I  would  put 
that  decision  off  through  the  election,  and  I 
have  decided  that  I  am  going  to  be  Attorney 
General  and  I  haven't  gone  beyond  that.  That 
is  as  far  as  I  am  going  to  go. 

Q.  Last  night  at  the  airport  you  said  that 
you  had  talked  to  the  President  about  the  Brit- 
ish plan  for  Cyprus. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  say  anything  about  that? 

A.  No,  I  gave  him  a  report.  I  gave  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  of  the  Congress,  a  report  on  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's view  on  the  situation  in  Cyprus  and  their 
concern  as  to  the  deteriorating  situation  on  that 
island,  and  also  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions that  the  British  Government  had  as  to 
how  the  situation  could  be  perhaps  brought  un- 
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der  control.    Those  recommendations  are  going 
to  be  considered. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  they  are,  sir? 

A.  No,  I  could  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  comment  on  these  renewed 
demonstrations  in  Atlanta,  Georgia? 

A.  I  am  not.  up  to  date  on  that.  I  have  been 
away.     I  will  have  to  get  a  report  today  on  that. 

Q.  Sir,  did  you  discuss  with  the  British  and/ 
or  Asian  leaders  the  recent  situation  in  East 
Africa? 

A.  I  discussed  with  the  British  that  situation, 
and  I  think  that  they  feel  that  they  have  the 
situation  under  control.  They  are  there  at  the 
request  of  the  governments  and  are  prepared 
to  leave  at  any  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  in  referring  to  the 
UJS.  treaty  commitments  in  that  fart  of  the 
world,  and  your  mention  of  the  possibility  of 
the  war  escalating,  do  you  see  a  possibility  that 
the  United  States  could  be  unwillingly  drawn 
into  this? 

A.  I  won't  go  beyond  what  I  have  said.  We 
have  treaty  obligations  under  the  ANZUS 
[Australia,  New  Zealand,  U.S.]  Treaty,  and  I 
think  that  the  war  has  been  escalating  and  the 
war,  without  any  doubt,  can  and  will  spread  if 
it  continues.  But  I  won't  go  beyond  that  at 
this  time. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 

A.  Thank  you  very  much. 

INTERVIEW  AT  U.N. 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  January  28 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Governor  Stevenson,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  At  the  request  of  Malaysia, 
Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines,  I  came  here  to 
the  United  Nations.  I  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General on  my  trip  to  those  three  countries 
and  my  conversations  with  the  heads  of  the 
governments. 

I  reported  to  him  on  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  toward  obtaining  a  conference  of 
the  representatives  of  those  countries  and  the 
efforts  that  were  going  to  be  made  in  order  to 


attempt  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem that  exists  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  also  reported  to  the  Secretary-General  on 
the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  for  a 
cease-fire  and  the  fact  that  the  cease-fire  was 
to  go  into  existence  at  the  end  of  a  month. 

I  also  reported  to  him,  at  the  request  of  the 
three  countries  and  their  Governments,  on  the 
possibility  of  a  role  by  the  United  Nations  in 
this  dispute,  but  the  details  of  that  at  this  time 
I  am  not  free  to  go  into. 

So  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  go  at  the  present 
time.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  some  of 
your  questions. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss,  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  Cyprus 
situation  at  all  with  the  Secretary-General? 

A.  I  also  gave  the  Secretary-General  a  report 
on  the  Cyprus  situation  as  I  had  learned  of  it 
in  my  conversations  in  London,  and  also  from 
the  conversations  that  I  have  had  with  the  other 
officials  in  the  American  Government  in  con- 
nection with  the  dispute. 

Q.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  would  you  like  to 
comment  on  the  British  reaction  on  the  result 
of  your  mission  to  Southeast  Asia  with  regard 
to  the  Malaysian  issue?  And,  also,  are  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  full  agreement  tliat  the 
Asian  problem  should  be  solved  by  Asians 
themselves? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  the  statements  that  have 
been  put  out  by  the  British  Government  indi- 
cating strong  support  for  a  conference  of  Ma- 
laysia, Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines  to  settle 
this  dispute  speaks  for  itself.  I  think  that  they 
are  in  favor.  And  all  the  conversations  I  held 
in  London,  as  well  as  the  conversations  with 
the  representatives  of  the  British  Government 
in  other  capitals,  indicated  that  they  felt  that 
a  conference  of  the  various  parties  to  this  dis- 
pute would  be  extremely  helpful.  It  would  be 
the  one  way  in  which  the  struggle  could  be 
taken  out  of  the  jungle  and  put  before  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  countries  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  a  peaceful  solution. 

I  think  that  they  also  feel — at  least  my  con- 
versations seemed  to  indicate  they  also  feel  that 
this  is  a  dispute  for  the  Asian  countries  and, 
therefore,  should  be  resolved  by  the  Asian 
countries. 
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Q.  How  do  you  evaluate  the  solution  for  the 
Cyprus  problem? 

A.  I  couldn't  get  into  any  of  the  details  on 
that  matter.  As  has  been  said,  I  think  it  is 
a  very  serious  situation  and  becoming  more 
serious. 

Q.  Do  you  see  a  role  for  the  United  States? 

A.  I  won't  get  into  that. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  further  role — additional 
role — for  the  United  Nations  in  Cyprus? 

A.  I  won't  get  into  that. 

Q.  I  write  for  two  newspapers  in  Massa- 
chusetts.  I  just  wonder — 

A.  Welcome. 

Q.  Yes — whether  you  will  answer  a  noninter- 
national  question.  I  am  curious  whether  you 
could  define  for  me — for  many  of  us  here — just 
how  your  office  of  Attorney  General  relates,  and 
your  duties  therein,  to  the  investigation  now  go- 
ing on  into  the  assassination  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent. What  is  your  official  connection,  would 
you  say,  with  this  investigation? 

A.  Well,  that's  a  matter  that's  being  looked 
into  by  the  Warren  Commission  at  the  present 
time. 

Q.  Sir,  could  you  spell  out  for  us  a  little  the 
possible  lines  of  the  role  which  the  United  Na- 
tions might  assume  in  Southeast  Asia — alterna- 
tive lines? 

A.  I  really  cannot.  I  made  that  report,  and 
it  is  being  taken  under  study  by  the  Secretary- 
General.  I  made  the  report,  at  the  request  of  the 
three  nations  involved,  and  it  is  under  study 
by  the  Secretary-General  at  the  present  time. 
I  couldn't  make  any  further  comment. 

Q.  Could  I  ash  whether  there  were  any  rec- 
ommendations in  your  report? 

A.  There  were  requests  by  the  three  nations 
involved.  The  Secretary-General  is  talcing  that 
under  advisement. 

Q.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  in  your  conversa- 
tions here  today  or  abroad  has  the  question  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China — the  relation- 
ship of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  to  other 


nations  been  discussed,  or  its  relationship  to  the 
United  Nations?  If  so,  where  did  you  discuss  it 
and — 

A.  There  have  been  some  discussions,  but  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  really  appropriate  for 
me  to  comment  on  that. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  as  it  has 
been  reported  by  the  American  news  agencies, 
that  you  have  informed  President  Johnson  that 
there  will  be  thermonuclear  war  if  the  Malay- 
sian crisis  is  not  solved? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  could  you  say  after 
your  trip  whether  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are  entirely  in  agreement  on 
the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia? 

A.  Well,  I  think — I  would  think  on  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  fact  that  a  peaceful  solution 
must  be  found  and  on  the  basic  funda- 
mental that  the  way  to  find  that  is  for  those 
who  are  involved  in  the  dispute  to  gather 
aroimd  the  conference  table  and  attempt  to 
resolve  their  differences — I  think  on  those  fun- 
damentals we  are  in  agreement  with  Great 
Britain,  as  we  are  in  agreement  with  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines. 

Great  Britain  is  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
Indonesia  in  which  English  soldiers  are  being 
shot  at,  and  they  are  responding  to  that  kind 
of  warfare.  So  that  they  have  different  ideas 
and  some  different  approaches  regarding  Indo- 
nesia, as  Indonesia  has  regarding  them. 

But  I  think  on  the  fundamentals,  which  are 
important,  that  both  Indonesia  and  the  United 
States — Indonesia  and  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  all  agree  that  having  this  con- 
ference at  this  time  is  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  is  the  best  chance  of  finding  a  peaceful 
solution. 

As  I  have  said  before,  after  these  parties 
gather  around  a  negotiating  table  and,  if  possi- 
ble, they  cannot  agree  to  a  peaceful  solution, 
then  they  can  all  go  back  into  the  jungle  and 
shoot  at  each  other  again.  And  all  they  would 
have  lost  is  2  weeks'  killing  each  other.  I  think, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  worth  the  effort,  and  I 
think  the  parties  involved  in  the  dispute  now 
agree  to  that. 

And    also,    as    Ambassador    Stevenson    re- 
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minded  mo,  they  have  also  agreed  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  t  lie  cease-fire. 

Q.  Sir,  did  you  inform  President  Sukarno 
that  the  United  States  takes  a  very  grave  view 
of  the  "crush  Malaysia"  policy? 

A.  Well,  I  informed  President  Sukarno,  as  I 
informed  Tunku  [Tunku  Abdul  Rahman, 
Malaysian  Prime  Minister]  and  as  I  informed 
the  President  of  the  Philippines  [Diosdado 
Macapagal],  that  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people — and  I  think  the  rest  of  the 
world — took  a  very  grave  view  of  the  situation 
as  it  was  deteriorating  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Q.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  would  it  he  pre- 
mature to  speculate  about  a  V.N.  presence  in 
some  form  or  another  in  the  border  area  between 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia? 

A.  As  I  say,  I  won't  comment  any  further 
about  that  matter  at  this  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  do  you  feel  tltat 
a  two-China  policy  is  in  the  United  States  in- 
terests at  this  time? 


A.  No.    But  I  leave  those  questions  to  Am- 

bassador  Stevenson. 

Q.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  how  soon  do  you 
think  the  cease-fire  ivill  be  fully  effective? 

A.   I>y  the  end  of  this  month. 

Q.  And  when  do  you  think  the  foreign  min- 
isters will  meet? 

A.  The  first  week  in  February. 

Q.  And  xolien  do  you  expect  the  summit  con- 
ference of  tlie  three  countries? 

A.  That's  going  to  depend  upon  the  success 
of  the  foreign  ministers  meeting. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do 
not  think  that  a  two-China  policy  is  desirable? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  amplify  tliat? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Australia's  Strategic  Position 


by  Roger  Hilsman 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs l 


I  find  myself  today  in  a  curious  role — an 
outsider  to  the  problem  of  "Australia's  strategic 
position,"  talking  to  men  and  women  who  have 
lived  and  breathed  the  topic  all  their  lives.  I 
was  thoroughly  delighted  to  be  asked  to  come 
here;  I  was  honored  by  your  invitation.  But  I 
was  puzzled  by  the  assignment. 

How,  I  wondered,  could  an  American  advise 
you  on  your  own  national  interests  and  strategy 


1  Address  made  at  the  30th  annual  summer  school  of 
the  Australian  Institute  of  Political  Science  at  Can- 
berra, Australia,  on  Jan.  25  (press  release  26  dated 
Jan.  24). 


without  sounding  presumptuous?  Why  had 
you  chosen  me  to  attempt  such  advice  ?  And — a 
more  sinister  thought — what  form  of  planned 
entrapment  awaited  me  in  this  topic? 

I  concluded,  however,  that  I  was  suffering  the 
traditional  diplomat's  malady — of  reading  ex- 
cessive deviousness  into  the  actions  of  others. 
And  I  was  reminded  of  Talleyrand's  response 
at  the  interminable  Congress  of  Vienna  when 
one  of  his  aged  fellow  negotiators  died  of  nat- 
ural causes:  "I  wonder,"  he  mused,  "what  hi9 
motive  could  have  been." 

In  this  case  I  suspect  you  simply  hoped  for 
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the  fresh  perspective  that  a  foreigner  can  some- 
times bring  to  an  old  and  familiar  topic.  So 
let  me  talk  in  candor  about  your  strategic  posi- 
tion as  it  appears  to  one  American  who  shares 
your  concern  with  international  affairs. 

Power  and  National  Strategy 

Any  nation's  strategic  position — and  any  na- 
tion's strategy — ultimately  depends  on  the  pow- 
er that  it  disposes.  And  in  this  vital  respect 
Australia  can  be  proud.  Australia  can  boast 
one  of  the  most  highly  developed  democracies 
in  the  world  today,  a  political  system  rim  by 
rational  and  intelligent  men  who  are  capable 
of  analyzing  problems,  of  developing  a  con- 
sensus as  to  strategy,  and  of  carrying  out  na- 
tional decisions  with  unity  and  effectiveness. 

Australia's  population  of  11  million  is  just 
about  what  the  United  States  had  when  it  first 
became  a  nation — but  with  the  enormous  differ- 
ence that  yours  is  a  much  better  trained,  more 
highly  skilled  population  than  ours  was  at  the 
time.  As  important  as  training  is  character. 
And  your  people  and  ours  had  their  character 
shaped  in  a  pioneering  tradition,  facing  again 
and  again  the  fundamental  question  of  survival. 
The  world  knows  well  the  character  and  quali- 
ties of  Australians.  This  character  was  demon- 
strated at  Gallipoli  in  the  First  World  War  and 
in  the  desert  of  North  Africa,  the  jungles  of 
South  Asia,  and  the  battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  in 
the  last  World  War.  The  Australian  people 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  in  both  these 
wars.  Of  all  the  assets  with  which  you  are 
blessed,  without  doubt  the  greatest  is  your 
people. 

The  continent  which  you  control  is  a  con- 
tinent that  has  yet  to  be  fully  developed  but  in 
which  you  have  made  substantial  strides — and 
with  more  to  come. 

We  in  America  cannot  help  but  be  impressed 
by  your  economic  progress.  The  air  here  is 
alive  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  Your  steel 
industry  is  an  achievement  of  the  first  order, 
provider  of  some  of  the  world's  best  and  lowest 
priced  steel  to  meet  your  domestic  needs,  includ- 
ing your  thriving  automobile  production.  This 
industry  is  a  striking  illustration  of  your  ad- 
vances in  technology. 

Americans  are  also  impressed  with  the  Snowy 


Mountain  hydropower  and  irrigation  project. 
When  completed  in  1975,  it  should  do  much  to 
ease  the  insatiable  demand  for  power  of  your 
expanding  economy  and  growing  population. 
It  will  also  be  a  significant  addition  to  your 
water  conservation  program. 

The  thousands  of  miles  of  grazing  lands;  the 
lush  tropical  pockets  in  the  north;  the  large 
deposits  of  bauxite  at  Cape  York,  in  West 
Australia,  and  in  Northern  Territory ;  the  high- 
grade  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  coal  in  New  South 
Wales;  vast  and  high-grade  iron  ore  deposits 
in  Western  Australia  and  South  Australia — all 
are  strategic  assets  which  point  toward  contin- 
ued activity  and  economic  growth.  The  fact 
that  your  economy  has  been  expanding  at  better 
than  2.5  percent  a  year,  that  your  population 
has  jumped  by  3.3  million  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  that  your  industrial  employment  has 
increased  by  over  40  percent  in  the  postwar 
years — all  testify  to  the  growing  power  that 
Australia  disposes  in  the  world  today. 

To  me ,  one  fact  symbolizes  the  enormous 
strides  you  have  made  in  industrialization,  a 
fact  that  Prime  Minister  Menzies  mentioned  in 
a  conversation  with  President  Kennedy,  Gov- 
ernor Harriman  [Under  Secretary  for  Political 
Affairs  W.  Averell  Harriman],  and  me  on  his 
last  visit  to  the  United  States.  We  in  America 
had  always  thought  of  Australia  as  largely  an 
agricultural  nation,  thinking,  of  course,  of  the 
fact  that  the  major  portion  of  your  foreign 
exchange  earnings  comes  from  agricultural  ex- 
ports. But  the  Prime  Minister  pointed  out 
that  a  smaller  percentage  of  your  population  is 
on  the  land  than  in  the  United  States,  a  fact 
that  Governor  Harriman  assured  Mr.  Menzies 
we  would  use  against  him  the  next  time  the 
subject  of  tariffs  or  foreign  aid  contributions 
comes  up. 

Australia's  Role  in  Asia 

All  these  impressive  achievements  underscore 
the  fact  that  Australia  disposes  of  significant 
power  for  use  in  its  national  strategy.  But 
power  for  what  purposes,  power  for  meeting 
what  threats  and  what  problems? 

Certainly  this  world  does  not  lack  for  either 
problems  or  threats.  Our  globe  is  overcast 
with  the  threat  of  nuclear  war— the  nuclear  and 
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intercontinental  missile  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  det  erred  by  t  he  great  coal  it  ion  of  NATO 
with  United  States  nuclear  power  at  its  center. 

It  is  certainly  no  denigration  of  Australia's 
power  U)  say  that  it  can  have  little  direct  influ- 
ence on  this  core  problem  of  what  strategic 
analysts  like  to  call  cent  ral  war.  In  the  United 
Nations  and  in  the  other  great  councils  of  the 
world  Australia  can  help  to  shape  a  political 
climate  in  which  this  central  problem  can  be 
effectively  handled.  It  can  lend  moral  and  psy- 
chological support.  It  can  offer  good  counsel. 
And  Australia  can  contribute  by  sharing  some 
of  the  burdens  of  its  major  allies,  thus  freeing 
more  of  their  resources  and  energy  for  the 
central  problem. 

But  if  the  problem  of  central  war  is  beyond 
the  direct  reach  of  Australian  strategy,  what 
of  the  burgeoning  regional  issues  that  com- 
pound this  core  problem  ? 

In  the  problems  of  Europe — the  organization 
of  NATO,  the  process  of  West  European  polit- 
ical cooperation  and  economic  integration — 
Australia  maintains  a  special  interest  despite 
distance.  And  here  again  Australia  exercises 
its  interest  through  the  world  forums,  through 
bilateral  associations  with  the  United  States, 
and  through  its  honored  and  important  place  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

In  the  problems  of  the  Near  East,  Australia 
has  a  more  direct  stake — in  keeping  open  the 
lines  of  communication  that  have  long  con- 
cerned all  members  of  the  Commonwealth  so 
that  Australia  may  play  its  full  role  in  the 
community. 

As  for  the  problems  of  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  here  Australia's  interest  is  the  interest 
of  all  mature  and  developed  nations :  an  active 
concern  that  these  countries  not  become  the 
source  of  troubles  that  will  haunt  the  lives  of 
our  children  and  our  children's  children.  But 
again  Australia's  influence  must  be  indirect 
rather  than  direct. 

All  these  involvements  are  important,  and 
Australia's  very  distance  can  give  you  an  objec- 
tivity that  can  help  maintain  the  perspective  of 
those  more  directly  involved.  Yet  in  all  of 
these  involvements  Australia's  power  is  re- 
stricted and  Australia's  role  perforce  second- 
ary. But  in  one  final  world  arena — and,  in 
many  senses,  the  most  decisive — the  problems 


are  vast  and  significant  beyond  imagination. 
And  their  vastness  and  significance  relate  di- 
rectly to  you. 

You  have  posed  the  question  of  Australia's 
strategic  position.  The  answer  is  unavoidable : 
From  now  until  the  end  of  time  Australia  lies 
in  Asia. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  meaning  of 
this  fact:  The  problems  of  Asia  are  not  little 
ones.  They  are  big  and  bold  and  persistent 
problems. 

There  may  be  troubles  in  Europe,  both  within 
the  NATO  alliance  and  in  free-world  conflicts 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  but,  by  and  large,  the 
shape  of  these  problems  is  widely  understood, 
and  the  outer  limits  of  the  courses  which  the 
contenders  may  tread  have  been  well  mapped. 
Although  the  problems  have  not  been  solved, 
their  dimensions  have  been  measured  and  the 
machinery  for  dealing  with  them  at  least  set  in 
motion. 

But  not  so  with  the  troubles  of  Asia.  Here 
the  dimensions  of  the  problems  have  not  been 
measured;  their  depth  and  ramifications  are 
only  dimly  perceived;  and  the  means  for  deal- 
ing with  them  are  barely  sketched  in  outline. 

And  let  there  be  no  misconception  about  the 
stake  in  Asia  that  we  all  share — Australia,  the 
United  States,  the  entire  free  world.  In  the 
great  arc  of  Asia,  from  Korea  and  Japan  in  the 
north  to  India  and  Pakistan  in  the  south,  live 
one-half  of  the  world's  peoples.  Many  of  these 
peoples  are  the  heirs  of  great  civilizations. 
With  few  exceptions,  they  have  so  far  been  de- 
nied the  benefits  of  modernization.  They  are 
people  of  energy  and  ability.  They  will  not  be 
long  in  achieving  modernization  within  the 
framework  of  their  traditions  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, in  asserting  their  right  to  a  voice  in 
world  affairs,  in  helping  to  control  the  steering 
wheel  of  this  planet. 

Moreover,  the  people  of  Asia  bring  to  the 
tasks  of  E\odernization  great  resources.  At 
least  in  potential,  Asia  is  fantastically  rich. 
Indonesia,  as  you  well  know,  is  potentially  the 
third  or  fourth  richest  nation  on  earth,  once  its 
resources  have  been  developed. 

Strategically,  then,  the  importance  of  Asia 
cannot  be  underestimated.  For  all  of  us — for 
Australia,  for  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
free  world — the  stakes  in  Asia  are  great,  politi- 
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cally,  economically,  strategically,  psychologi- 
cally. 

It  is  here  that  Australia's  power  is  most  di- 
rectly relevant.  It  is  here  that  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  Australia's  ultimate  security  and  sur- 
vival will  be  decided.  It  is  here  that  Australia 
must  play  her  primary  strategic  role,  for  better 
or  for  worse.  It  is  here  that  the  interests  of  Aus- 
tralia and  of  all  the  free  world  are  at  their 
highest.  And  it  is  here  that  Australia  most 
needs  an  effective  strategy  for  meeting  the 
region's  formidable  problems. 

Problems  of  Crisis  and  Development 

What,  then,  are  the  problems  of  Asia  for 
which  Australia  needs  a  strategy?  In  broad 
brush,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  fall  in  two  major 
categories. 

The  first  are  what  we  might  call,  for  lack  of 
a  better  term,  the  problems  of  crisis — of  war 
and  threats  of  war,  of  aggression,  of  ambition, 
and  of  undisciplined  or  vindictive  nationalism 
that  leads  to  turmoil  and  the  threat  of  war. 
These  problems  of  crisis  have  necessarily  pre- 
occupied us  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

In  the  past  some  of  the  problems  of  crisis 
have  come  from  the  dying  throes  of  colonial- 
ism— the  growing  desire  of  peoples  to  be  their 
own  masters  and  uneven  recognition  of  the  new 
shape  of  the  world  on  the  part  of  the  old  metro- 
politan powers.  Some  troubles  have  arisen,  and 
will  to  some  extent  still  arise,  from  narrow  and 
misguided  nationalisms.  But  for  the  most  part, 
the  problems  of  crisis  stem  from  Communist 
aggression,  either  overt  aggression  or  the  more 
subtle  aggression  of  infiltration,  subversion, 
and  terrorism. 

These  crises  fed  by  communism  are  well 
known  to  you  in  Australia :  the  unsuccessful  in- 
surrections in  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  and 
Burma  at  the  end  of  World  War  II ;  overt  ag- 
gression in  Korea ;  a  military  victory  in  North 
Viet-Nam ;  breaches  of  the  peace  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait ;  and,  more  recently,  continuing  attempts 
through  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  Viet  Cong, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Hanoi  regime,  to  bring 
both  Laos  and  South  Viet-Nam  under  Com- 
munist control.  Other  crises  fed  by  communism 
may  be  of  longer  duration  and  less  immediately 
felt — the   slow    erosion   of    a   nation's   youth 


through  Communist  control  of  teachers'  unions 
and  student  organizations  or  the  debilitating  ef- 
fect on  a  nation's  economy  through  Communist 
control  of  labor. 

We  can  be  sure  that  such  crises  will  threaten 
free  nations  for  years  to  come — until  the  Asian 
Communists  come  to  learn  some  lessons  that 
their  estranged  colleagues  in  Moscow  seem  to 
have  at  least  begun  to  absorb:  lessons  about 
the  will  of  the  free  world,  the  high  cost  of 
aggression,  the  necessity  of  peaceful  coopera- 
tion, the  limits  to  what  nations  can  do  if  civili- 
zation is  to  survive  on  a  small  planet. 

Behind  this  dramatic  facade  of  crises,  how- 
ever, lies  a  second  category  of  problems,  troubles 
that  would  be  with  us  for  the  foreseeable  future 
even  if  communism  had  never  existed  or  were 
to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  These 
are  the  great  problems  of  national  development 
in  the  societies  of  free  Asia :  the  quest  for  na- 
tional identity;  for  modernization;  for  rapid 
economic  growth,  increased  social  justice, 
deepened  individual  dignity,  and  strengthened 
political  stability. 

There  is  no  more  hopeful  force  in  the  world 
today  than  the  fervor  for  national  development 
in  its  fullest  sense.  Yet  there  are  no  more 
agonizing  and  intractable  problems  than  those 
unleashed  by  the  process  of  nation  building. 

You  and  we — Australians  and  Americans — - 
were  permitted  the  luxury  of  development  in  an 
age  when  we  could  turn  in  upon  ourselves, 
the  discoverers  of  spacious  continents,  protected 
by  our  seas  and  by  the  naval  power  of  our 
British  cousins.  We  had  leisure,  small  popu- 
lations, and  only  marginal  concern  with  the 
rivalries  of  great  powers. 

But  your  neighbors  to  the  north  and  north- 
west have  no  such  luxury  today.  Under  severe 
pressure  from  poverty,  illiteracy,  disease,  and 
population  growth,  as  well  as  competing  ideol- 
ogies, they  assume  that  they  must  telescope  the 
process  we  underwent — or  else  collapse  in  polit- 
ical and  economic  chaos.  And  they  may  well 
be  right. 

Yet  the  process  of  development  involves  acute 
internal  issues  which  we  are  only  beginning  to 
understand.  For  instance,  each  nation  has  its 
own  unique  complex  of  factors  as  well  as  its 
own  unique  culture  and  traditions.  Moderniza- 
tion that  seeks  to  gloss  over  such  differences — to 
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"homogenize"  diversity — is  doomed  to  failure. 
In  addition,  neither  economic  growth  nor  urban- 
ization are  panaceas  pet  80.  For  they  involve 
radical  dislocation  and  can  lead  to  problems 
that  the  industrial  West  has  not  yet  learned  to 
solve.  The  basic  key  to  development — and  one 
we  too  often  overlook — is  what  happens  to  peo- 
ple, to  individuals,  in  the  process  of  moderni- 
zation. 

Development  involves  external  issues  as  well. 
For  Asian  nations  are  building  today  in  a  region 
torn  by  intense  historic  rivalries.  And  the 
passions  of  competing  nationalisms  are  gener- 
ating new  conflicts. 

Indeed,  the  paradox  of  nation  building  is  that 
the  ultimate  guarantee  of  its  success  lies  in  the 
capacity  of  national  leaders  to  transcend  paro- 
chial nationalism  and  to  understand  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  peoples.  Nationalism  is  ac- 
tually the  greatest  asset  of  freedom  if  it  can  be 
steered  into  constructive  channels.  The  Com- 
munists want  a  world  of  monotonous  gray,  a 
world  of  conformity  to  a  central  will  and  pro- 
crustean  ideology.  Lenin  even  talked  of  a  sin- 
gle language.  Our  vision  of  the  world  is  differ- 
ent. As  both  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  have  said:  We  seek  a  world  of  rich 
diversity.  We  seek  a  community  of  nations, 
in  which  each  nation  and  people  is  free  to  de- 
velop its  own  institutions,  its  own  culture,  and 
its  own  personality.  And  to  the  attainment  of 
such  a  goal  nationalism  is  the  most  powerful 
single  force. 

But  how  to  channel  conflicting  national  revo- 
lutions into  the  constructive  task  of  building  a 
world  of  peaceful,  cooperating  diversity  is  the 
key  question — for  Asians,  for  their  neighbors 
in  Australia,  and  for  American  policymakers. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  major  categories  of 
Asia's  problems — the  problems  of  crisis  and  the 
problems  of  development.  There  is  one  special 
problem,  however,  that  I  think  deserves  sepa- 
rate treatment — the  special  problem  of  Com- 
munist China. 

In  the  first  place,  the  long  shadow  of  Com- 
munist China  is  cast  across  the  problems  both 
of  crisis  and  of  development.  And,  second, 
recent  changes  within  the  Communist  bloc  as  a 
whole — the  Sino-Soviet  dispute — have  impli- 
cations for  all  the  problems  of  Asia . 

On  the  China  mainland,  at  the  heart  of  tradi- 


tional  Asian  civilization,  operating  on  interior 
lines  to  all  parts  of  the  great  arc  of  Asia  from 
the  subcontinent  in  the  south  to  Korea  and 
Japan  in  the  north,  there  stands  today  an  ener- 
getic and  skillful  people  in  the  grip  of  a  ruth- 
less regime  that  is  bent  on  imposing  its  view  of 
the  world  on  its  neighbors.  Communist  China's 
rigidly  belligerent  world  outlook  is  a  continuing 
threat  to  all,  allied  and  neutral  alike,  who  seek 
a  world  of  national  diversity  and  independence. 
Peiping  has  been  a  central  cause  of  the  prob- 
lems of  crisis;  and  it  has  seemed  determined  to 
do  all  it  can  to  frustrate  the  development  of 
a  cooperating  world  of  diversity  and  to  turn 
the  forces  of  nationalism  and  modernization  to 
its  own  selfish  purposes. 

But  in  recent  months  a  new  factor  has  en- 
tered the  equation — the  Sino-Soviet  dispute — 
and  the  question  is  how  this  dispute  is  going  to 
affect  Chinese  Communist  behavior. 

One  thing  seems  sure :  The  dispute  is  serious; 
it  is,  in  fact,  fundamental.  It  is  concerned  with 
ideology.  It  is  concerned  with  power  and  with 
the  distribution  of  power  within  the  bloc.  It 
is  concerned  with  the  organization  of  decision- 
making within  the  bloc,  with  the  Chinese  making 
a  strong  bid  for  leadership.  And  it  has  its 
roots,  as  well,  in  the  traditional,  historic  con- 
flict between  imperial  China  and  czarist  Russia 
over  frontiers  and  over  domination  of  central 
and  northeast  Asia.  It  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
the  bloc's  grand  strategy  toward  the  free  world, 
with  its  divisive  effect  symbolized  by  Mao's  as- 
sertion that  the  free  world  is  a  paper  tiger  and 
Khrushchev's  reply  that  this  particular  paper 
tiger  has  nuclear  teeth. 

All  these  are  factors  that  tend  to  pull  Pei- 
ping and  Moscow  apart.  But  there  are  other 
factors  that  tend  to  hold  them  together:  the 
ideology  they  still  share,  for  they  do  remain 
Communists;  their  obsessive  fear  of  the  outside 
world;  and  their  unarticulated  but  instinctive 
recognition  that  the  dispute  calls  into  question 
the  basic  premises  around  which  their  Marxist- 
Leninist  ideology  and  world  outlook  is  inte- 
grated. 

Against  this  background  of  analysis,  what 
can  be  said  of  the  implications  of  the  dispute? 
Not  very  much,  I  fear.  It  could  be  healed  in 
circumstances  that  would  lead  to  a  more  ag- 
gressive bloc,  or  in  circumstances  that  would 
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lead  to  more  responsible  behavior  on  the  part  of 
both  Moscow  and  Peiping.  Or  it  could  move 
to  even  greater  heights  of  acrimony  and  still 
lead  to  either  more  aggressiveness  or  more  re- 
sponsibility, depending  on  the  circumstances. 

But  although  prediction  here  is  both  difficult 
and  dangerous,  I  would  hazard  two.  The  first 
is  that,  since  the  factors  pushing  the  disputants 
apart  and  holding  them  together  are  both  so 
powerful,  I  would  expect  that  the  conflict  will 
not  proceed  rapidly  to  either  a  final  break  or 
a  complete  healing  but  that  it  will  continue,  in 
a  series  of  ups  and  downs,  for  some  time  to 
come.  Secondly,  if  this  is  true,  I  would  think 
that  we  may  well  see  a  period  of  policy  experi- 
mentation, especially  in  the  political  realm  and 
on  the  part  of  Peiping,  although  whether  this 
experimentation  will  be  with  still  more  hostile 
policies  or  more  responsible  ones,  it  is  as  yet  too 
soon  to  say.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  competition  for  world  leadership  may  well 
make  both  powers  more  vigorous  in  their  at- 
tempts at  international  subversion. 

U.S.  Policies  in  Asia 

These,  then,  are  the  problems  of  Asia  as  an 
American  sees  them.  But  how  is  Australia  to 
bring  its  power  to  bear  on  them  ?  Let  me  sug- 
gest some  related  questions — and  perhaps  some 
tentative  answers — by  reviewing  the  policies 
that  my  own  country  is  today  pursuing  in  Asia. 

First,  a  brief  summation  of  United  States 
policy  toward  Communist  China :  We  are  seek- 
ing to  pursue  today  a  policy  of  firmness,  flexi- 
bility, and  dispassion.  We  are  firm  in  our  com- 
mitment to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  and  the  people  on  Taiwan  and  in  our 
resistance  to  all  forms  of  aggression  by  the 
Chinese  Communists.  We  are  flexible  in  our 
readiness  to  consider  responding  to  responsible 
behavior,  although  we  have  not  yet  seen  such 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  Peiping  regime. 
We  are  dispassionate  in  our  refusal  to  substi- 
tute cliches  and  polemical  rhetoric  for  cool,  ob- 
jective analysis. 

Our  policies  toward  the  rest  of  Asia  are  a 
product  of  the  two  categories  of  problems  I 
have  described.  In  the  years  since  World  War 
II  the  United  States  has  gradually  come  to  un- 
derstand that  these  problems  require  a  twofold 
response. 


On  the  one  hand,  we  have  recognized  the 
paramount  role  of  U.S.  military  strength  in 
the  Pacific,  both  in  the  interests  of  our  own 
national  security  and  as  a  tacit  shield  for  all 
free  societies,  whether  formally  allied  to  us  or 
neutral.  In  a  sense  our  role  is  a  parallel  to  that 
of  the  British  Fleet  in  the  19th  century,  the 
fleet  whose  presence  in  Atlantic  waters  made 
effective  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  permitted 
Americans  to  develop  their  own  continent  in 
relative  peace.  To  be  sure,  our  great-grand- 
fathers gave  the  British  small  credit  for  the 
role  they  played  at  the  time;  likewise,  we  would 
be  foolish  to  seek  gratitude  for  the  deterrent 
effect  of  our  own  military  strength  in  Asia.  The 
fact  is  that  our  strategic  interests  tend  to  coin- 
cide with  those  of  most  free  societies,  and  we 
have  the  power  to  maintain  the  common  shield. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  we  have  placed 
highest  value  on  the  increased  participation  of 
the  nations  of  Asia  in  their  own  defense,  within 
the  limits  of  their  resources.  For  only  through 
such  participation  can  all  forms  of  aggression 
be  checked  at  their  roots.  In  this  regard  we 
are  encouraged  by  the  regional  strength  that 
has  evolved  from  our  several  bilateral  alliances, 
from  ANZUS,  and  from  SEATO. 

Deterrence  is  only  one  vital  aspect  of  our 
defense  strategy  in  Asia.  Given  the  terrain  of 
much  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Communist  uses 
of  subversion  and  terrorism,  another  vital  as- 
pect of  our  strategy  must  focus  on  counter- 
insurgency.  In  South  Viet-Nam  today,  as  in 
Malaya  a  decade  ago,  the  free  world's  skill  in 
the  techniques  of  counterinsurgency  is  being 
acutely  tested.  As  in  Malaya,  success  will  be 
long  in  coming;  but  I  am  confident  of  the  ulti- 
mate outcome.  And  the  defeat  of  Communist 
terrorism  in  Viet-Nam  will  be  of  crucial  sig- 
nificance for  the  continued  independence  of 
other  states  of  mainland  Southeast  Asia. 

Thus  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  United  States — and  free-world — military 
strength  is  our  first  and  basic  response  to  the 
crises  and  threats  that  are  recurrent  in  Asia. 

Beyond  this,  we  are  determined  to  deal  with 
crises  promptly,  firmly,  and  with  wisdom. 
Speed  and  firmness  require  no  elaboration,  but 
what  I  mean  by  wisdom  probably  does.  In 
dealing  with  crises  it  is  essential  that  short-term 
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responses  conform  to  long-term  goals;  that  our 
responses  in  one  region  are  geared  to  their  im- 
plications for  other  regions;  that  our  use  of 

power  is  appropriate  to  the  significance  of  the 
particular  problem  not  only  to  us  but  to  the 

interests  of  the  free  world;  that  our  power  is 
employed  with  restraint  bo  that  a  return  to  ne- 
gotiation is  never  precluded;  and,  finally,  that 
we  maintain  our  objectivity  and  sense  of  his- 
torical perspective  even  in  the  heat  of  a  crisis. 

All  of  this  constitutes  what  I  mean  by  the 
quality  of  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  national 
strategy.  It  is  a  quality  with  which  we  seek  to 
infuse  our  policies,  though  admittedly  we  often 
fall  short  of  this  goal. 

But  what  about  Asia's  second  category  of 
problems — the  problems  of  nation  building? 
Their  inextricable  relationship  to  our  military 
efforts  is  dramatized  by  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
Nam :  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  purely  mili- 
tary answer  to  guerrilla  warfare;  the  only  ef- 
fective answer,  the  only  route  to  a  meaningful 
victory,  involves  economics  and  politics,  the 
construction  of  a  viable  society  based  on  social 
and  economic  justice. 

Here  United  States  policy  has  faced  its  most 
challenging  task  of  all — its  most  hopeful  and 
yet  difficult  undertaking. 

We  have  attempted  to  build  upon  one  clear 
fact  of  history :  that  all  nations  seek  their  own 
independence  and  freedom  and  that  no  nation 
wants  to  be  controlled  by  others. 

This  fact  gives  us  hope,  for  what  America 
wants  for  the  free  societies  of  Asia  largely  co- 
incides with  what  the  people  of  those  societies 
themselves  want.  Their  peaceful  development 
and  continued  independence  increase  our  own 
security.  We  have  neither  the  will  nor  the 
instruments  nor  the  illusions  to  seek  domina- 
tion or  control  for  ourselves.  And  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  free  Asians  to  their  own  independ- 
ence^— whether  allied  or  neutral — lies  the  free 
world's  greatest  strength  and  communism's 
greatest  weakness.  In  this  fundamental  re- 
gard, I  might  add,  there  are  no  such  things  as 
"uncommitted"  nations — for  all  nations  are 
committed  to  independence,  to  stability,  and  to 
increased  economic  well-being. 

In  the  past  15  years,  then,  we  have  come  to 
understand  that  these  simple  truths  create  an 


immense  opportunity  to  invest  in  peace  at  a 
remarkably  small  cost  through  economic  aid, 
technical  assistance,  and  community  develop- 
ment; through  loans  and  grants  to  industry  and 
agriculture,  in  the  public  and  private  sector; 
and  through  training  of  leadership  through  in- 
ternational exchanges  and  our  Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

Slowly  but  surely,  such  techniques,  applied 
with  care  to  the  diverse  situations  of  diverse  so- 
cieties and  cultures,  are  the  only  long-term  key 
to  the  emergence  of  viable,  prosperous,  and 
peaceful  nations  in  Asia.  But  how  painfully 
slow  a  process  it  is,  how  great  are  the  obstacles, 
how  frequent  the  setbacks,  how  difficult  the 
pal  ience  and  steady  nerves  that  are  required  of 
us,  and  how  shallow  our  understanding! 

You  have  undoubtedly  read  in  recent  months 
that  the  patience  of  some  Americans  is  wearing 
thin,  that  our  Congress  has  recently  cut  our 
overseas  aid  programs  more  severely  than  ever 
before.  I  regret  this  fact,  but  I  understand  the 
reaction.  For  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  momen- 
tum on  the  undramatic  issues  of  national  de- 
velopment when  the  crises  are  recurrent,  when 
nations  we  assist  divert  resources  into  quarrels 
with  one  another,  when  statistics  show  slow 
growth  or  no  growth  at  all,  and  when  some  po- 
tential donors  appear  reluctant  to  participate 
fully. 

But  is  there  really  any  alternative  for  the 
more  developed  nations?  Can  the  burden  be 
cast  off? 

I  think  we  all  know  the  answer:  If  we  fail 
to  help  provide  the  less  developed  societies  of 
Asia  with  the  instruments  of  peaceful  modern- 
ization, the  price  we  wTill  ultimately  pay  in  in- 
stability and  war  will  be  incalculably  greater. 

Our  opportunity  is  the  exercise  of  preventive 
diplomacy  in  its  fullest  postwar  sense :  the  co- 
ordinated use  of  diplomatic  conciliation  and 
economic  and  technical  aid  behind  the  military 
shield  of  free-world  power. 

And  once  again,  what  is  needed  above  all  in 
the  exercise  of  preventive  diplomacy  is  wisdom : 
rational  determination  in  the  face  of  setbacks 
and  provocations,  maturity  and  patience  as  we 
live  with  conditions  of  chronic  untidiness,  and 
a  deep  sense  of  historical  perspective  on  mans 
present  stage  of  aspiration  and  development. 
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The  Quest  for  Interdependence 

I  have  reviewed  the  assumptions  of  my  own 
nation's  approach  to  Asia.  I  have  communi- 
cated, I  hope,  the  enormous  significance  which 
we  attach  to  the  future  of  Asia. 

But  I  return  now  to  my  difficult  assignment, 
and  I  wonder  again  at  my  presumption :  How 
much  more  deeply  are  your  own  fortunes  tied  to 
Asia,  how  much  greater  still  is  Australia's  stake 
in  her  own  front  yard ! 

Some  far-reaching  questions  come  at  once  to 
mind :  Is  not  your  role  as  unique  as  your  stake  is 
great?  For  you  stand  as  Asia's  southern  an- 
chor, a  highly  developed  nation,  and  a  nation  of 
Western  roots ;  yet  you  live  in  Asia.  In  an  age 
when  the  gulfs  between  rich  and  poor  and  be- 
tween white  and  colored  appear  to  be  widening, 
and  yet  when  our  planet  is  shrinking,  the  world 
needs  bridges  as  never  before. 

I  am  deeply  aware  of  the  exploits  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Australians  on  the  battlefields  of 
wars  for  freedom,  in  the  processes  of  diplomatic 
conciliation,  and  in  assistance  to  less  developed 
nations.  But  is  not  your  potential  as  a  bridge 
to  Asia  even  greater  than  any  of  us  have  yet 
realized? 

And  by  "bridge"  I  mean  a  two-way  bridge. 
For  those  of  us  who  live  outside  of  Asia  need 
your  help.  We  need  the  understanding  of  Asia 
that  you  can  bring  to  us,  the  expertise  in  Asian 
development  that  your  trained  men  and  women 
can  produce. 

And  Asians  need  your  help — not  merely  the 
less  developed  nations,  whose  economies  are  al- 
ready fueled  by  your  assistance,  but  the  more 
developed  nations  of  Asia  need  your  help  as 
well.  And  I  might  say  in  passing,  we  are 
happy  to  see  that  Australia  is  expanding  its 
assistance  programs.  We  in  the  United  States 
appreciate  Australia's  readiness  to  accept  its 
special  role  and  responsibilities  in  Asia.  We 
are  glad  that  the  ECOSOC  [Economic  and 
Social  Council]  has  approved  Australia's  ad- 
mission as  a  regional  member  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  And 
we  are  aware  of  the  thousands  of  Asian  stu- 
dents studying  in  your  country  under  the 
Colombo  Plan. 

In  the  north  of  Asia  lies  another  anchor — 
the  energy,  power,  and  industry  of  the  Japa- 


nese people.  If  significant  regional  coopera- 
tion is  ever  to  evolve  in  Asia,  it  must  depend  in 
large  part  on  the  wisdom  and  leadership  of 
Australia  and  Japan  in  a  Pacific  partnership 
of  developed  and  developing  nations.  No  one 
who  knows  Asia  can  gloss  over  the  obstacles  to 
such  a  partnership  in  a  region  of  intense  diver- 
sity. Yet  are  we  giving  enough  of  our  in- 
genuity and  imagination  to  overcoming  these 
obstacles  ? 

Let  me  assure  you  of  one  thing.  The  in- 
creased participation  of  Australia  in  the  growth 
of  a  Pacific  community  would  do  much  to  avert 
any  danger  of  flagging  U.S.  efforts  in  this  re- 
gion. It  would  go  far  to  reassure  my  country- 
men and  to  reinvigorate  their  efforts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  stand  today  at  the 
threshold  of  a  new  age  in  Asia.  The  period  of 
the  quest  for  independence  is  over,  though  the 
work  of  preserving  independence  never  ends. 
And  the  period  for  the  quest  for  interdepend- 
ence is  at  hand,  like  it  or  not,  because  therein 
lies  the  only  route  to  survival. 

Yet  interdependence  must  build  on  the  great- 
est bulwark  against  the.  new  imperialism  of  com- 
munism: the  powerful  leaven  of  nationalism 
that  is  at  work  throughout  the  world.  And 
no  more  difficult  task  confronts  us  all  than  the 
channeling  of  nationalism  into  constructive 
courses  of  action.  It  is  the  objective  of  United 
States  policy  to  effect  such  a  channeling  in  the 
battle  against  the  new  imperialism;  and  here 
Australia's  role  can  be  of  paramount  signifi- 
cance. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States  sensed  a  power  vacuum  in  Asia  and 
sought  to  fill  that  vacuum.  Today  we  have 
many  commitments  in  this  region,  but  the  shape 
of  Asia  has  changed.  With  the  proliferation 
of  independence  and  power  in  Asia  has  come 
the  possibility  of  shared  responsibility  in  all 
phases  of  diplomacy  and  development. 

We  welcome  this  change,  and  we  welcome  the 
role  that  Australia  can  and  must  play  in  Asia's 
quest  for  regional  security,  cooperation,  and  in- 
terdependence. For  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
facts  in  Asia  today  is  the  fact  of  Australia's 
strategic  position:  You  have  no  choice  but  to 
use  your  power- — and  to  use  it  in  Asia. 
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The  Challenge  of  Democracy  in  Developing  Nations 


by  W.  W.  Rostow 

Counselor  of  the  Department  and  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  '■ 


There  is  no  more  important  subject,  for  both 
social  science  and  policy,  than  the  relation  be- 
tween economic  and  political  development;  and 
there  is  no  subject  about  which  we  all  have  more 
to  learn. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress  in  order- 
ing our  thoughts  on  the  requirements  for  regular 
economic  growth;  but  what  about  the  require- 
ments for  stable  democracy  ?  Why  is  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  stable  democratic  practices  in 
societies  caught  up  in  the  transition  from  tradi- 
tional to  modern  forms  of  economic  and  social 
organization  9  Is  movement  toward  stable 
democracy  a  general  and  natural  trend  ? 

This  is  the  range  of  questions  I  propose  to 
consider  with  you  today. 

What  I  have  to  say  is,  of  course,  tentative  and 
exploratory.  And  I  speak  in  Venezuela  with 
a  particular  humility,  for  the  gallant  struggle 
of  this  rapidly  developing  nation — by  its  civil 
and  military  leaders  and  its  citizens — to  give 
life  and  continuity  to  political  democracy  not 
only  commands  our  respect;  it  also  has  un- 
doubtedly taught  our  Venezuelan  colleagues 
many  lessons  of  wide  significance  from  which 
we  intend  to  learn. 

What  Are  the  Tasks  of  Government? 

It  may  be  helpful  to  begin  with  a  broad 
answer  to  this  question:  What,  in  general,  are 
the  tasks  of  government  ? 

Whether  one  considers  an  ancient  Chinese 
dynasty  or  an  advanced  society  in  the  contem- 

1  Address  made  at  a  seminar  on  democracy  at  Merida, 
Venezuela,  on  Jan.  2G  (press  release  27  dated  Jan.  22). 


porary  world,  governments  must  exercise  power 
in  three  major  directions: 

— to  protect  the  society's  territorial  integrity ; 
or,  more  generally,  to  secure  or  advance  the  na- 
tion's interests  in  the  international  arena  of 
power,  as  those  interests  are  defined  by  those 
who  wield  effective  power ; 

— to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  as  wel- 
fare and  the  government's  responsibility  for 
welfare  are  generally  defined  within  the  society ; 

— to  preserve  the  constitutional  order ;  that  is, 
to  maintain  public  order,  orderly  change,  and 
legitimate  succession  by  some  enforcible  balance 
between  public  constraint  and  individual  free- 
dom of  action  and  expression  of  opinion. 

The  tasks  of  national  security,  the  norms  of 
welfare,  the  character  and  solidity  of  the  con- 
stitutional order,  and  the  balances  struck  be- 
tween the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  the 
freedom  of  the  citizenry  have  varied  over  the 
centuries  in  particular  societies  and  as  among 
societies  in  particular  periods.  But  the  heart 
of  politics  and  of  political  debate  lies  in  these 
three  fundamental  questions,  from  ancient 
times  down  to  the  election  issues  of  1964,  from 
simple  tribes  to  elaborate  industrial  societies, 
from  advanced  democracies  to  totalitarian 
dictatorships. 

How  Shall  We  Define  Democracy? 

If  these  are  the  eternal  tasks  of  government, 
how  shall  we  define  democracy? 

Democracy  represents  one  way  of  solving  the 
third  of  the  basic  tasks  of  government — recon- 
ciling public  order  with  consent — and  of  shap- 
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ing  policy  with  respect  to  the  other  two  tasks — 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  society. 

Democracy  proceeds  from  the  judgment  that 
the  policies  of  governments  should  flow  from 
the  regular  and  active  expression  of  judgment 
and  choice  by  all  of  a  nation's  citizens  who  wish 
to  express  their  views.  Democracy  recognizes, 
in  the  political  process  as  elsewhere,  that  the 
talents,  tastes,  and  interests  of  citizens  are  not 
identical;  the  provision  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity is  the  critical  objective.  Thus,  even  in  a 
vigorous  democracy  the  expression  of  consent 
goes  forward  by  a  process  of  representation 
which  places  important  power  and  responsibil- 
ities in  the  hands  of  those  who  effectively  lead 
the  major  groups  in  a  society. 

Virtually  all  systems  of  government  claim 
the  consent  of  the  governed ;  but  many  count  on 
raising  the  cost  of  dissent  to  such  a  high  level, 
by  repression  or  other  sanctions,  that  consent 
consists  merely  in  submission — the  absence  of 
open  revolt  or  of  massive  public  disorder.  De- 
mocracy lowers  the  cost  of  dissent  to  the  min- 
imum and  creates  lawful  procedures  for  the 
active  and  explicit  registering  of  consent,  so 
that  opposition  will  always  exist  and  rightly 
know  that  its  ideas  and  interests  can  be  given 
effect,  if  they  achieve  majority  status. 

Democracy  is,  thus,  a  method  of  government 
which  forces  government  to  seek  and  then  to 
reflect  the  active  will — rather  than  the  passive 
consent — of  the  governed. 

Behind  this  priority  lie  four  value  judgments 
which  determine  the  direction  toward  which 
those  who  believe  in  democracy  seek  to  move. 

1.  Individual  human  beings  represent  a 
unique  balancing  of  impulses  and  aspirations 
which,  despite  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
external  means  that  help  shape  them,  are  to  be 
accorded  a  moral  and  even  religious  respect;  the 
underlying  aim  of  society  is  to  permit  these 
individual  complexes  of  impulses  and  aspira- 
tions to  have  their  maximum  expression,  com- 
patible with  the  well-being  of  other  individuals 
and  the  security  of  society. 

2.  Governments  thus  exist  to  assist  individ- 
uals to  achieve  their  own  fulfillment  in  ways 
consonant  with  the  need  to  protect  individual 
human  beings  from  the  harm  they  might  do 
one  another  and  to  protect  organized  societies 
against  the  aggression  of  other  societies. 


3.  Governments  can  take  their  shape  legiti- 
mately only  from  some  effective  expression  of 
the  combined  will  and  judgments  of  individ- 
uals, on  the  basis  of  "one  man,  one  vote." 

4.  Some  men  aspire  to  power  over  their  fel- 
low men  and  derive  satisfaction  from  the  exer- 
cise of  power  aside  from  the  purposes  to  which 
power  is  put.  This  fundamental  human  quality 
in  itself  makes  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of 
society  the  concentration  of  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  individuals  and  groups  even 
where  these  groups  may  constitute  a  majority. 
Reliable  constitutional  and  legal  measures  to 
protect  the  position  of  the  minority  are,  there- 
fore, fundamental  to  the  democratic  concept. 

From  Plato  on,  political  scientists  have  recog- 
nized that  men  may  not  understand  their  own 
best  interests  and,  in  particular,  that  they  may 
be  passive,  shortsighted,  or  swayed  by  urgent 
emotions  in  their  definition  of  that  interest.  As 
between  the  individual's  limitation  in  defining 
wisely  his  own  longrun  interest  and  his  in- 
ability wisely  to  exercise  power  over  others, 
without  check,  democratic  societies  have  broadly 
chosen  to  risk  the  former  rather  than  the  latter 
danger  in  the  organization  of  society  and  to 
diminish  the  former  danger  by  popular  educa- 
tion, the  inculcation  of  habits  of  individual 
responsibility,  and  by  devices  of  government 
which  temper  the  less  thoughtful  political  re- 
actions of  men.  From  Plato  to  contemporary 
Communist  totalitarianism,  however,  there  have 
been  those  who  have  chosen,  intellectually,  in 
practice,  or  both,  to  risk  the  latter  danger. 

From  this  definition,  the  democratic  element 
within  a  society  emerges  as  a  matter  of  degree, 
of  aspiration,  and  direction  of  movement.  The 
pure  democratic  conception  is  compromised  to 
some  extent  in  all  organized  societies.  It  is 
compromised  by  the  inescapable  process  of 
representation,  by  the  need  to  protect  individ- 
uals from  each  other,  by  the  need  to  protect 
the  society  as  a  whole  from  others,  and  by  the 
checks  installed  to  protect  the  workings  of  the 
society  from  man's  frequent  inability  wisely  to 
define  his  own  longrun  interest.  Even  when 
societies  strive  for  the  democratic  compromise, 
the  balance  between  liberty  and  order  which 
any  society  can  achieve  and  still  operate  effec- 
tively, and  the  particular  form  that  balance 
will  take,  are  certain  to  vary.    This  balance 
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and  the  form  it  takes  will  vary  not  only  from 
society  to  society  but  also  at  various  periods 
within  one  society — in  response  to  that  society's 
history  and  cultural  heritage,  the  state  of  educa- 
tion of  its  citizens,  and  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems it  confronts  as  a  domestic  community  and 
on  the  world  scene. 

Aware  of  the  abiding  weakness  of  man  as  a 
social  animal,  the  democrat  leans,  nevertheless, 
to  the  doctrine  of  "trust  the  people"  rather 
than  "Father  knows  best."  And  he  gives  sub- 
stance to  that  inclination  by  lowering  the  cost 
of  dissent  to  the  minimum  compatible  with 
public  order  and  the  security  of  the  state  and 
by  supporting  regular  competitive  elections  to 
determine  who  shall  control  the  levers  of  power 
and  what  the  cast  of  national  policy  shall  be. 

Preconditions  for  Stable  Political  Democracy 

The  successful  working  of  democracy  re- 
quires certain  preconditions.  Three  essential 
and  interrelated  preconditions  appear  to  be 
these. 

First,  that  there  be  a  relatively  broad  con- 
sensus within  the  society  on  the  main  directions 
of  both  foreign  and  welfare  policy ;  that  is,  on 
the  substance  of  the  first  two  basic  tasks  of 
government.  In  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, public  opinion  polls  suggest  that  on 
most  great  issues  there  has  been  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  something  like  60  percent  in  sup- 
port of  major  new  policies  adopted;  something 
like  25  percent  remains  normally  opposed ;  and 
perhaps  15  percent  without  conviction,  even 
after  an  issue  has  been  widely  aired  in  public. 
To  establish  a  consensus  that  broad  on  a  major 
issue  in  turn  demands  both  determined  advocacy 
and  public  education  by  the  political  leadership 
and  a  willingness  to  compromise — a  process 
carried  forward  in  the  United  States  within  the 
two  major  parties,  as  well  as  between  them, 
and  between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 
The  ability  of  a  society,  through  its  representa- 
tive leaders,  to  find  effective  consensus  on  the 
great  issues,  while  permitting  factional  com- 
petition and  compromise  to  settle  lesser  issues, 
is  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  condition  for 
stable  democracy. 

The  second  condition  is  a  sense  within  the 
minority  that  their  basic  rights  will  be  pro- 


tected as  well  as  their  ability  to  continue  to 
express  freely  and  effectively  their  dissident 
views  as  part  of  a  living  political  process.  The 
classic  formulation  of  these  universally  pro- 
tected rights  was  Jefferson's  "life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  And  it  is  a  central 
function  of  the  judicial  system  to  assure  that 
life  is  not  taken,  liberty  infringed,  or  the  pur- 
suit of  private  satisfaction  frustrated  without 
due  process  of  law. 

Third,  the  whole  political  process  must  be 
underpinned  by  a  widespread  loyalty  to  demo- 
cratic values  and  to  the  continuity  of  the 
democratic  process  itself,  notably  among  those 
who  lead  the  society's  major  groups.  Individ- 
ual citizens  and  substantial  groups  in  the  so- 
ciety must  be  prepared,  from  time  to  time,  to 
accept  some  shortrun  damage  to  their  interests 
on  behalf  of  a  larger  communal  interest  in 
maintaining  a  stable  competitive  political  sys- 
tem. There  must  be,  in  short,  an  important 
element  of  loyalty  to  the  constitutional  ar- 
rangements transcending  special  interests. 

Modern  history  suggests  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  even  well-grounded  democratic  politi- 
cal systems  is  not  automatic.  It  is  an  endless 
task,  even  for  societies  which  have  a  long  ex- 
perience of  democratic  practice;  and  success  is 
not  guaranteed. 

The  American  Civil  War,  for  example,  re- 
sulted from  a  sense  within  an  important  mi- 
nority of  the  population  that  what  it  regarded 
as  its  basic  and  essential  rights  would  not  be 
protected  if  it  remained  within  the  Union,  as 
the  United  States — and  its  electoral  system — 
expanded  to  embrace  the  whole  sweep  of  ter- 
ritory, out  to  the  Pacific. 

In  1933  German  democracy  broke  down, 
primarily  because  of  an  extremely  deep  and 
protracted  depression :  a  failure  of  the  state  to 
meet  what  were  widely  judged  to  be  minimum 
welfare  requirements. 

The  continuity  of  postwar  French  democracy 
was  broken  in  1958,  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
French  political  process  to  deal  with  the 
Algerian  problem. 

The  factors  bearing  on  these  three  illustrative 
cases  are,  of  course,  more  complex  than  I  sug- 
gest here ;  but  they  demonstrate  a  valid  proposi- 
tion: Breakdowns  in  the  continuity  of  democ- 
racy  have   come   about   when   consensus   was 
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broken — when  some  purposeful  minority  within 
a  population  revolted  in  response  to  what  it 
believed  to  be  a  gross  failure  under  one  or  more 
of  the  three  basic  categories  of  national  policy : 
policy  toward  national  security ;  domestic  wel- 
fare; or  the  workings  of  the  political  process 
itself,  under  existing  constitutional  arrange- 
ments. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  high  levels  of  income 
and  of  literacy,  a  command  over  advanced  tech- 
nology, a  well-established  sense  of  nationhood, 
and  even  a  substantial  prior  history  of  demo- 
cratic political  experience  do  not,  in  themselves, 
guarantee  the  continuous  and  successful  work- 
ings of  the  political  democracy.  Nevertheless, 
there  does  appear  to  be  some  relationship  be- 
tween the  degree  of  modernization  of  a  society, 
in  the  broadest  sense,  and  its  tendency  to  gen- 
erate a  relatively  competitive  democratic 
political  system. 

In  1960,  at  the  Center  for  International 
Studies  at  MIT,  indexes  of  modernization  were 
worked  out  for  developing  areas  in  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  and 
these  indexes  were  compared  with  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  degree  of  competition  in  the  politi- 
cal system  of  some  60  contemporary  nation 
states — the  degree  of  competition  being  taken 
as  a  shorthand  way  of  measuring  the  demo- 
cratic element  in  the  political  process.  The 
indexes  of  modernization  reflected  not  merely 
income  per  head  in  the  society  but  the  degree 
of  education,  the  availability  of  medical  serv- 
ices, the  proportion  of  the  population  in  urban 
areas,  the  intensity  of  communications,  and  the 
degree  of  industrialization.  When  these  in- 
dexes were  set  off  against  a  rough  ordering  of 
the  degree  of  democracy  in  their  respective 
political  systems,  there  was,  indeed,  as  one 
would  expect,  a  broad  tendency  of  the  more 
modern  of  the  developing  countries  to  create 
and  sustain  a  more  highly  competitive  political 
structure;  but  the  exceptions  were  highly 
significant. 

India,  for  example,  ranked  high  in  terms  of 
the  degree  of  democracy  it  has  thus  far  proved 
capable  of  sustaining;  but  its  level  of  income 
per  capita  and  other  indexes  of  modernization 
are  relatively  low.  It  is  evident  in  this  and 
some  other  cases  that  factors  beyond  the  degree 
of  modernization  are  at  work ;  for  example,  the 


extent  to  which  its  political  and  other  public 
leaders  are  committed  to  democratic  practice; 
the  extent  to  which  a  modern  legal  system  has 
been  created  and  widely  accepted;  the  quality 
of  the  civil  service;  and,  above  all,  whether 
some  broad  working  consensus  on  the  major 
goals  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  has  been 
developed  among  those  who  wield  or  seek  to 
wield  influence  on  public  affairs. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  there  were 
cases  where  a  relatively  high  degree  of  mod- 
ernization was  associated  with  a  low  demo- 
cratic rating.  Cuba,  for  example,  was  such  a 
case.  By  the  late  1950's  Cuba  had  developed  a 
quite  high  degree  of  modernization,  as  measured 
in  conventional  indexes;  but — under  both  Ba- 
tista and  Castro — Cuba  failed  to  develop  the 
substantive  consensus  and  the  other  basic  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  working  of  a  stable 
political  democracy. 

As  a  first  approximation,  then,  one  can  assert 
these  three  propositions: 

First,  modernization  of  a  society  in  its  tech- 
nical dimensions  appears  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  creating  the  conditions  for  the  man- 
agement of  a  stable  modern  democratic  political 
system ;  but  modernization  is  not  a  sufficient  or 
determining  condition.  We  still  have  much 
to  learn  about  the  precise  interconnections  be- 
tween modernization  and  political  democracy. 

Second,  successful  democracy  requires  a  high 
degree  of  consensus  on  the  substance  of  policy, 
an  assured  degree  of  protection  for  the 
minority,  and  a  widespread  loyalty  to  the 
constitutional  system  itself. 

Third,  a  gross  failure  in  any  of  the  three 
substantive  tasks  of  government  can  jeopardize 
the  continuity  of  even  a  well-grounded 
democratic  system. 

Modernization  and  Political  Turbulence 

Against  this  background  it  is  possible  to 
describe  why  the  early  stages  of  economic  mod- 
ernization and  development  often  give  rise  to 
political  turbulence.  The  bringing  into  a 
hitherto  mainly  traditional  and  agricultural 
society  of  modern  technology  has  consequences 
which  alter  the  view  within  that  society  of 
each  of  the  three  major  tasks  of  government. 

First,  development  is  likely  to  produce  a  new 
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view  of  the  developing  nation's  appropriate 
international  status.  The  impulse  to  modern- 
ization often  derives,  in  part,  from  the  desire  of 
a  nation's  effective  leaders  to  develop  greater 
stature  and  dignity  for  that  nation  on  the  world 
scene.  Nations  have  often  shaken  themselves 
out  of  the  traditional  patterns  and  accepted  the 
burdens  and  opportunities  of  modernization  in 
response  to  the  intrusion  of  more  advanced  so- 
cieties— whether  that  intrusion  was  military, 
political,  or  economic.  This  nationalist  reac- 
tion has  not  been,  of  course,  the  only  motiva- 
tion which  has  led  men  to  begin  the  tasks  of 
economic  development ;  they  have  been  moved 
also,  for  example,  by  a  desire  to  lengthen  and 
enrich  the  lives  of  their  children  and  to  provide 
higher  levels  of  welfare  for  their  citizens.  But 
a  redefinition  of  a  nation's  role  on  the  world 
scene  has  usually  accompanied  the  moderniza- 
tion process.  And  the  requirements  of  modern- 
ization— in  trade,  capital,  and  the  acquisition  of 
new  technology — bring  about,  in  themselves, 
new  international  relationships. 

Second,  modernization  brings  with  it  new 
hopes  and  expectations  about  the  level  of  wel- 
fare men  can  expect;  and  it  simultaneously 
lays  upon  governments  new  specific  tasks  which 
are  essential  in  establishing  the  preconditions 
for  sustained  industrial  growth,  notably  in 
education,  public  works,  and  agriculture.  The 
execution  of  these  tasks  in  turn  requires  that 
the  state  learn  how  to  collect  (and  that  the 
society  accept  the  collection  of)  enlarged  re- 
sources through  taxation.  In  short,  modern- 
ization changes  both  the  role  of  government  and 
the  citizen's  expectations  of  what  the  govern- 
ment should  provide  by  way  of  public  welfare. 

Third,  modernization  tends  to  shift  the 
balance  of  power  and  influence  in  the  society 
away  from  rural  areas — away  from  those  who 
own  land — to  the  cities,  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  can  manipulate  and  administer  the  instru- 
ments of  modernization.  Whether  accom- 
panied by  formal  changes  in  constitutional 
arrangements  or  not,  modernization  alters  the 
structural  characteristics  of  political  life. 

Thus,  of  its  nature,  the  modernization  of  a 
society  is  likely  to  change  the  way  in  which 
government  goes  about  its  three  abiding  tasks : 
advancing  the  nation's  international  interests, 
providing  for  the  domestic  welfare,  and  recon- 


ciling public  order  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

Since  modernization  is  a  process  which  takes 
place  over  a  substantial  period  of  time,  it  fol- 
lows directly  that  developing  societies  face 
certain  inherent  conflicts  between  the  old 
patterns  of  life  and  public  policy  and  emerging 
new  patterns.  One  must  expect  within  such 
societies  some  difficulty  in  achieving  an  effective 
consensus  on  the  substance  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  policy.  One  must  expect  a  measure  of 
disappointment  at  the  pace  at  which  new  ex- 
pectations of  increased  welfare  are  fulfilled. 
One  must  expect  that  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment will  only  gradually  acquire  skill  and 
efficiency  in  their  modern  functions.  One  must 
expect  that  there  will  be  resistance  among  those 
who  have  the  most  to  lose  or  least  to  gain  from 
the  transition  from  a  predominantly  agricul- 
tural to  an  urban,  commercial,  and  industrial 
society — as  well  as  resistance  from  those  who 
find  change  itself  painful. 

One  must  even  expect  that  the  conflict  will 
be  internal;  that  is,  men  will  be  torn  within 
themselves  by  the  attractions  and  imperatives 
of  modernization,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  habits  and  commitments  to  older  ways  of 
looking  at  things,  on  the  other. 

It  is  these  inherent  characteristics  of  the 
transitional  process,  rendering  difficult  the 
achievement  of  the  underlying  requirements 
for  democracy,  which  make  the  successful  op- 
eration of  political  democracy  such  a  challeng- 
ing task  in  the  early  stages  of  economic 
development — what  I  have  called  the  "precon- 
ditions period." 

But  as  the  society  moves  out  of  the  precondi- 
tions into  takeoff,  where  sustained  forward 
momentum  becomes  evident  and  regular,  these 
difficulties  may  begin  to  ease.  The  very  fact  of 
progress,  even  over  a  limited  front,  evokes  the 
vision  of  a  common  future  in  which  the  fruits 
of  modernization  will  be  widely  shared.  The 
leaders  in  the  modernization  process — in  gov- 
ernment, industry,  commerce,  and  the  working 
force — develop  the  attitudes  as  well  as  the  skills 
necessary  to  carry  forward  the  absorption  of 
modern  science  and  technology,  including  the 
skills  of  modern  government  and  business  ad- 
ministration. With  enlarging  income  and  tax 
collection,  it  is  possible  to  widen  the  range  of 
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those  who  share  the  benefits  of  modernization, 
through  health,  education,  and  other  welfare 
measures.  Meanwhile,  more  active  experience 
on  the  world  scene  begins  to  establish  the  pos- 
sibilities and  limits  for  the  nation's  enlarged 
international  role. 

In  short,  a  successful  takeoff  begins  to  bring 
about  some  of  the  conditions  which  make  pos- 
sible the  emergence  of  stable  democratic  prac- 
tice. Above  all,  modernization  itself  becomes 
the  principal  agreed  business  of  the  society ;  and 
within  that  framework  of  consensus  men  can 
debate — and  vote — on  how  next  to  proceed. 
Within  that  emerging  consensus  and  against  a 
background  of  successful  performance  it  is 
easier  to  provide  reliable  protection  for  minor- 
ity interests  and  to  build  confidence  in  and  loy- 
alty to  the  political  process  itself.  As  moderni- 
zation takes  hold  and  moves  forward,  even  over 
a  relatively  narrow  front,  politics  can  increas- 
ingly concern  itself  not  with  the  question 
"What  should  we  do?"  but  "How  shall  we  do 
it?" 

Many  problems,  of  course,  remain  and  may, 
indeed,  be  created  or  heightened  by  the  momen- 
tum of  takeoff.  Takeoff,  by  definition,  is  a  surge 
of  industrialization  focused  in  a  relatively  few 
sectors.  In  the  experience  of  this  generation 
of  developing  countries,  for  example,  the  lead- 
ing sectors  have  generally  been  export  in- 
dustries or  import  substitution  industries 
producing  goods  for  a  relatively  small  upper- 
middle-class  market.  These  latter  sectors 
commend  themselves  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
industrialization  because  they  provide  at  once 
a  way  to  save  foreign  exchange  and  to  take 
advantage  of  an  existing,  available  urban  mar- 
ket, consisting  of  groups — even  though  limited 
in  size — which  can  afford  the  high  prices  that  a 
highly  protected  industry  is  likely  to  charge  in 
its  early  days  of  learning  the  job. 

Viewing  the  contemporary  developing  areas 
as  a  whole — many  of  which  have  moved  into 
takeoff  in  the  past  generation — one  can  observe 
an  enormous  gap  between  the  rapidly  modern- 
izing major  cities  and  a  countryside  only  par- 
tially  modernized,  if  not,  indeed,  still  in  tradi- 
tional stagnation  and  apathy.  This  phase  of 
extremely  rapid  urbanization  poses  deep  social 
and  political  problems. 


In  fact,  the  post-takeoff  stage — the  drive  to 
technological  maturity — in  most  contemporary 
developing  nations  will,  I  believe,  assume  the 
form  of  spreading  the  techniques  of  modern 
industry,  agriculture,  and  marketing  from  the 
cities,  out  over  the  face  of  the  whole  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  urban-rural 
balance,  takeoff  poses  other  questions;  for  ex- 
ample, the  political  process  may  not  reflect 
sensitively  and  promptly  the  increase  in  num- 
bers and  aspirations  of  the  business,  technical, 
professional,  and  bureaucratic  groups  which  are 
bound  to  expand  into  accelerated  modernization. 
Political  attitudes  and  institutions  are  generally 
more  difficult  to  alter  than  methods  of  produc- 
tion. And  thus  the  society  may  face  during  or 
after  the  takeoff  process  the  kind  of  structural 
political  change  of  which  the  British  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  was  the  classic  progenitor. 

Thus,  if  one  examines  structurally  what  is 
involved  in  the  transition  from  a  traditional  to 
a  modern  society,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
have  seen  much  political  turmoil  in  modernizing 
nations.  The  surprising  fact  is  that  there  has 
not  been  more.  And,  indeed,  there  is  one  im- 
portant cushioning  element  in  this  process;  that 
is,  the  transcendent  loyalty  of  men  to  their  na- 
tion and  to  their  national  culture.  Despite  the 
revolutionary  character  of  modern  technology 
and  its  imperatives — despite  the  need  to  develop 
new  national  policies,  new  functions  for  govern- 
ment, and,  in  the  private  sector,  new  relation- 
ships among  social  groups,  and  probably  new 
constitutional  arrangements — there  is,  in  many 
societies,  a  residual  sense  of  undergoing  a  com- 
mon experience,  within  the  long  framework  of 
the  nation's  life.  And,  as  success  in  moderniza- 
tion begins  to  come,  there  is  also  a  new  national 
pride. 

Although  nationalist  impulses  of  certain 
kinds  can  disrupt  modernization,  national  pride 
is  at  once  a  major  foundation  for  modernization 
and  a  potential  solvent  for  its  inherent  conflicts 
and  difficulties. 

Communist  Strategy  in  Developing  Areas 

Now  a  word  about  communism  and  Com- 
munist strategy  in  developing  areas,  for  the 
whole  story  of  modernization  in  this  generation 
is  taking  place  against  the  background  of  com- 
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monism's  effort  to  present  and  to  impose  an 
alternative  to  modernization  by  democratic 
methods. 

As  a  political  system,  communism  can  be 
described  quite  simply  in  terms  of  the  three 
major  tasks  of  government  I  set  out  at  the 
beginning  of  this  exposition.  Communism  is  a 
system  of  organization  designed  to  project  its 
power  abroad,  to  the  maximum  degree  com- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  its  dictatorial 
grip  on  power  at  home.  In  order  to  do  this, 
it  must  conduct  an  external  policy  more  aggres- 
sive and  a  welfare  policy  more  constrained  than 
the  citizens  ruled  would  accept  if  democratic 
techniques  of  consent  operated  among  the  gov- 
erned. Communism  requires,  therefore,  that 
the  costs  of  dissent  be  made  high  and  that  all 
instruments  of  propaganda  and  persuasion  be 
focused  on  the  task  of  generating  at  least  pas- 
sive acquiescence  in  the  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  of  a  self-perpetuating  elite  government. 
A  Communist  government  is  prepared  to  settle 
for  apathy  or  latent  hostility  among  its  citizens, 
plus  a  reasonable  degree  of  teclmical  efficiency 
in  those  tasks  judged  essential  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  extension  of  the  system's  power. 

Communist  theory  would  deny  all  four  basic 
value  judgments  which  underlie  democracy: 
It  would  place  the  power  of  the  state  as  an 
object  superior  to  the  integrity  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  it  would  accord  the  purposes  of  the  state 
a  role  independent  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
lives  and  private  judgments  of  the  individual ; 
it  would  deny,  therefore,  that  governments 
should  be  operationally  subject  to  the  citizen's 
consent,  through  a  freely  expressed  competitive 
process  of  choice ;  and  it  would  risk  the  dangers 
of  the  human  inability  to  handle  much  power 
with  grace,  by  operating  through  dictatorship. 

Behind  these  judgments  is  communism's  view 
that  it  has  a  legitimate  historical  duty  to  im- 
pose itself  on  all  societies  as  a  unique  system 
of  national  and  international  organization;  and, 
as  Lenin  indicated  (1902,  What  Is  To  Be 
Done?) ,  this  historical  sanction  makes  it  correct 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Communists  for  Communist 
parties  to  seek  their  purposes  even  against  the 
will  of  the  majority. 

From  this  perspective  flows  Communist 
working  strategy  in  contemporary  developing 


areas.  Conscious  of  the  complexities  and  cross- 
currents inherent  in  the  transition  to  moderni- 
zation, it  is  Communist  policy  to  heighten  them. 
They  aim  to  produce  a  failure  of  the  political 
process  and,  amidst  attendant  confusion,  to 
take  over  power. 

Specifically,  Communist  policy  aims  to 
heighten  the  typical  surge  of  nationalist  feeling 
that  is  likely  to  mark  the  early  stages  of  modern- 
ization. They  encourage  an  exaggerated  na- 
tionalism in  order  to  achieve  one  or  more  of 
these  results  which  serve  Communist  interests : 
the  heightening  of  regional  conflicts  which  Com- 
munists can  exploit;  the  diversion  of  scarce 
energies,  resources,  and  talents  away  from  the 
constructive  tasks  of  modernization;  and  the 
damaging  of  relations  between  developing  na- 
tions and  the  more  advanced  democratic  na- 
tions which  must  be  an  important  source  of 
external  assistance. 

In  terms  of  welfare  policy  within  a  develop- 
ing nation,  Communists,  while  adapting  their 
stance  to  particular  circumstance,  generally 
project  the  view  that  no  important  movement 
toward  economic  and  social  development  can 
occur  until  after  there  has  been  a  successful 
Communist  revolution.  They  seek  to  divert, 
thereby,  the  energies  of  the  people  away  from 
concrete  tasks  of  development  into  disruptive 
revolutionary  activity,  while  heightening  a  sense 
of  disappointment  with  the  pace  and  the  un- 
evenness  of  economic  progress  and  forestalling 
the  emergence  of  an  effective  national  consensus. 

Finally,  in  areas  where  they  think  the  tactic 
may  prove  fruitful — as  recently  in  Venezuela — 
they  seek  to  disrupt  the  efforts  to  move  forward 
in  the  direction  of  effective  political  democracy, 
hoping  to  profit  by  the  breakdown  of  public 
order. 

These  tactics  are  rooted  in  a  judgment  that 
unless  communism  manages  to  seize  power  dur- 
ing the  complex  and  difficult  transition  to 
modernization,  a  Communist  takeover  will 
prove  impossible.  Communists  sense  that  once 
non-Communist  methods  have  demonstrated 
that  regular  growth,  social  equity,  and  stable 
democratic  political  practice  are  attainable 
and  mutually  consistent  goals,  an  historic  op- 
portunity will  have  passed  them  irreversibly  by. 

The  Communists  are,  then,  the  scavengers  of 
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the  modernization  process.  They  prey  on  every 
division,  weakness,  and  uncertainty  that  is  like- 
ly to  beset  a  society  in  the  process  of  its  trans- 
formation to  a  modern  mold. 

Democracy — Consensus  and  Compromise 

We  turn  now  to  the  fundamental  questions 
which  underlie  this  meeting:  Is  democracy  a 
viable  method  of  government  in  the  transition 
to  modernization  ?  Is  democracy  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  modernization  process  in  the 
long  run  ? 

It  is  clear  that  the  management  of  a  demo- 
cratic political  system  in  the  transition  to  mod- 
ernization is  difficult.  It  is  difficult  because  of 
the  inherent  problems  of  the  transition,  and  it 
is  difficult  because,  in  our  time,  it  is  Commu- 
nist policy  to  heighten  those  inherent  difficul- 
ties. A  democratic  political  system  leaves  open 
for  free  debate  and  the  free  play  of  political 
forces  all  the  divisive  issues  of  policy  and  spe- 
cial interest  that  exist  in  a  modernizing  nation ; 
and  we  must  reckon  that  the  freedoms  of  an 
open  society  will  be  exploited  to  the  maximum 
by  the  Communists  in  order  to  destroy  it. 

All  of  this  is  evident  enough;  but  there  are 
some  things  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

The  first  is  that  it  was  never  promised  that 
the  successful  operation  of  democracy  would 
be  easy  or  automatic.  It  is  not  easy  or  auto- 
matic even  in  as  advanced  and  practiced  socie- 
ties as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  case  for  democracy  does  not  rest  on  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  work  but  upon  its 
offering  to  the  individual  human  beings  who 
live  within  it  the  possibility  and  the  challenge 
of  expressing  their  lives  to  the  fullest  in  a  situa- 
tion of  maximum  range  of  choice. 

Moreover,  democracy  has  certain  important 
compensating  advantages  during  the  process  of 
modernization.  Although  the  modernization  of 
a  society  requires  strong  leadership,  and  even 
a  measure  of  planning  at  the  center,  it  will  not 
succeed  unless  it  engages  the  energies  and  the 
commitment  of  the  citizens  themselves. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  modernizing  revolution  of  his 
nation  in  the  Middle  East  described  to  me  one 
day  how  the  leaders  of  that  revolution  and  the 
people  have  both  had  to  learn  that  progress  for- 


ward was  not  a  matter  of  magical  dispensation 
by  the  new  leadership — no  matter  how  honest 
and  vigorous  they  are — but  a  matter  for  the 
people  themselves.  No  matter  how  humble 
their  role  in  society  they  had  new  responsibili- 
ties to  assume:  for  example,  how  to  read  and 
write;  how  to  apply,  each  in  his  own  setting, 
more  modern  methods,  whether  it  was  the  main- 
tenance of  an  internal  combustion  engine  or  the 
application  of  chemical  fertilizers  to  the  land. 

Democratic  values  and  the  acceptance  of  dem- 
ocratic objectives,  of  their  nature,  encourage 
men  at  every  level  to  take  a  hand  in  shaping 
their  environment;  for  individual  responsibil- 
ity is  the  other  side  of  the  medal  of  individual 
freedom. 

This  advantage  of  democracy — that  it  dif- 
fuses responsibility  as  well  as  power — has  a 
special  meaning  in  agriculture,  which  engages 
the  lives  of  most  citizens  in  the  developing 
areas.  If  we  have  learned  one  lesson  about  de- 
velopment in  the  postwar  generation,  it  is  that 
collective  agricultural  systems,  which  withdraw 
from  the  farmer  the  incentive  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  getting  the  most  out  of  the  land,  are 
bound  to  fail.  The  slow,  grinding  drama  of 
agriculture  under  communism  demonstrates 
day  after  day,  year  after  year,  that  there  are 
simply  not  enough  police  in  the  world  to  fol- 
low the  peasant  about  to  make  sure  he  does  the 
things  he  must  do  to  make  food  grow  efficiently. 

Thus  the  responsibility  and  dignity  which  a 
democratic  system  accords  the  individual  citi- 
zen can  be  an  important  compensation  for  the 
vulnerabilities  of  an  open  political  process  in 
the  transitional  period. 

But  there  is  a  larger  condition  which  must  be 
fulfilled  if  the  democratic  process  is  to  work  in 
the  transitional  period:  The  major  groups  in  a 
society  must  achieve  a  broad  working  consensus 
that  the  primary  business  of  a  modernizing 
society  is  modernization  itself  and  that  mod- 
ernization must  be  so  designed  as  to  spread  its 
benefits  to  all  the  people,  while  providing 
strong  incentives  for  private  effort  and  enter- 
prise. When  this  is  clear,  as  I  said  earlier, 
debate  shifts  from  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
abstract  question  "Where  shall  we  go?"  to  the 
constructive,  pragmatic,  and  hopeful  ground: 
"What  are  the  proper  next  steps  to  get  there?" 
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Here  one  confronts  the  question  put  to  mod- 
ernizing societies  with  great  force  and  fervor 
by  the  Communists,  out  of  Marx's  reflections  on 
early  19th-century  Europe:  Is  modernization 
not  simply  a  question  of  the  class  struggle? 
Are  we  not  really  talking  about  the  ascendancy 
of  a  small  industrial  and  commercial  middle 
class  in  replacement  of  a  small  landowning  class 
as  the  dominant  force  in  a  society  and  its  politi- 
cal process  ? 

As  in  so  many  other  matters,  Marx's  analysis 
was  incomplete  in  its  own  day  and  thoroughly 
out  of  date  in  this  century.  The  moderniza- 
tion of  a  society  is  not  a  job  for  any  one  group 
in  a  society,  nor  are  its  benefits  limited  to  any 
one  group.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  to  be 
rapid,  successful,  and  well-balanced  it  must  en- 
gage the  loyalty  of  all  those  who  lead  the  sec- 
tors into  which  a  society  divides:  politicians 
and  civil  servants;  industrialists  and  bankers; 
students  and  soldiers;  teachers  and  journalists; 
labor  leaders  and  factory  managers;  workers 
and  farmers;  and,  of  critical  importance,  the 
military  and  others  charged  to  maintain  the 
community's  safety  and  order,  within  the 
framework  of  the  constitution.  All  have  a  vital 
role ;  and  all  have  a  legitimate  claim  to  share  in 
the  results  of  success. 

Here  the  military  in  Venezuela  have  given 
in  recent  times  a  memorable  demonstration  of 
worldwide  significance  of  how  powerful  and 
effective  a  factor  the  loyalty  of  the  security 
forces  to  the  continuity  of  democracy  can  be. 

Modernization  is  essentially  a  communal 
venture  rather  than  a  class  venture,  although, 
as  Madison  noted  in  Federalist  Paper  No.  10, 
the  pursuit  of  communal  purposes  must  take 
place  against  a  counterpoint  of  factional  com- 
petition and  compromise  centered  on  various 
economic  and  regional  interests.  It  is  the 
ability  of  a  community  to  achieve  consensus 
on  the  great  issues,  and  compromise  on  the  lesser 
issues,  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  demo- 
cratic process ;  and  fortunately,  the  moderniza- 
tion process,  of  its  nature,  makes  possible  a 
distribution  of  its  benefits  sufficiently  wide  to 
encourage  consensus  while  providing  the  expan- 
sion in  total  resources  necessary  to  ease  the 
process  of  compromise.  No  part  of  Marx's 
analysis  or  his  prediction  about  capitalism  has 


proved  more  grossly  incorrect  than  the  conclu- 
sion that  industrialization  would  pass  its 
benefits  wholly  to  those  who  draw  their  income 
from  industrial  profits.  One  can  debate  in  all 
societies  whether  income  distribution  is  equi- 
table or  should  be  made  more  equitable;  but 
the  most  fundamental  fact  about  industrializa- 
tion since  the  late  18th  century  is  that  it  has 
yielded  increased  real  income  (and  public  wel- 
fare in  the  wider  sense)  along  the  whole  front 
of  a  society,  not  merely  to  narrow  groups 
within  it. 

Modernization,  a  Great  National  Adventure 

My  proposition  comes,  then,  to  this.  The 
practice  of  stable  democratic  government  in  a 
developing  nation  is  not  easy.  It  is  a  challenge 
to  the  wisdom,  sense  of  community,  and  sense  of 
responsibility  of  all  its  citizens,  especially  to 
those  who  are  chosen  to  lead  in  each  sector  of 
the  society.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  histori- 
cal experience  of  modernizing  nations,  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  the  working  tasks  of  moderni- 
zation, to  justify  despair.  On  the  contrary. 
It  is  only  when  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
participation  in  the  modernization  process  is 
widely  spread,  from  the  cabinet  minister  to  the 
private  businessman,  from  the  civil  servant  in 
a  government  office  to  the  farmers  in  distant 
villages,  that  the  process  moves  forward  with 
its  full  potential  and  in  tolerable  balance. 

For  the  fundamental  fact  about  moderniza- 
tion is  that  it  is  a  great  national  adventure,  and 
an  adventure  necessary  to  provide  the  long- 
range  foundation  for  national  independence  in 
a  world  of  modern  science  and  technology. 
Before  that  adventure  runs  its  course — before 
the  potentialities  of  modern  science  and  tech- 
nology are  brought  to  bear  over  the  whole 
front  of  a  nation's  life— the  social  and  political 
contours  of  the  society  will  be  altered  as  well  as 
its  economy.  The  grand  object  of  the  trans- 
formation should  be  the  emergence  of  a  modern 
society  loyal  still  to  the  best  in  its  preindustrial 
culture,  values,  and  traditions — a  society  ca- 
pable of  wielding  the  tools  of  modern  science 
and  technology  in  the  service  of  its  own 
ambitions. 

This  dramatic  reshaping  of  a  nation's  life 
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is  a  task  for  several  generations  of  men  and 
women.  They  have  the  right  to  live  their  lives 
during  the  transitional  process  in  a  setting 
which  both  respects  their  dignity  and  unique- 
ness and  challenges  their  creativeness  and  capac- 
ity to  serve  their  nation.  This  is  the  promise 
and  the  discipline  of  democracy. 

Moreover,  it  can  never  be  said  too  often  that 
the  goals  we  achieve  in  history  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  means  we  use  to  achieve  them. 
The  kind  of  mature  industrial  societies  that 
ultimately  emerge  from  the  modernization 
process  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the 
methods  that  are  used  in  the  transition.  If 
our  common  goal  is  a  society  of  free  citizens 
who  are  the  masters — not  the  servants — of 
modern  technology,  our  aim  should  be  to  get 
from  here  to  there  by  democratic  methods. 

Democracy,  the  Wave  of  the  Future 

I  do  not  doubt  that  democracy  is  the  wave 
of  the  future.  Every  culture  has  embedded  in 
it — and  this  includes  Russian  and  Chinese 
cultures — values  and  commitments  which  would 
set  limits  to  the  power  of  the  state  over  the 
individual;  which  would  assert  the  ultimate 
integrity  of  the  individual  while  defining  his 
duty  to  the  community;  and  which  would  de- 
fine that  government  as  good  which  reflects  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  I  expect  these  ele- 
ments in  national  cultures  to  assert  themselves, 
with  the  passage  of  time,  where  they  are  now 
suppressed ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  perform- 
ance of  totalitarian  states,  whatever  their 
present  stage  of  development,  that  responsible 
free  men  cannot  surpass — and  are  not  surpass- 
ing where  they  have  set  their  minds  and  hearts 
to  the  job. 

I  do  not  expect  the  kinds  of  democracies  that 
emerge  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  United 
States  or  those  of  Western  Europe;  but  I  do 
expect  men  to  create  modern  societies  which 
conform  to  their  own  versions  of  the  democratic 
norms.  The  lives  of  their  citizens  will  be  the 
richer — and  the  peace  and  stability  of  this 
small  planet  will  be  the  more  secure — if  they 
can  meet  the  challenge  of  the  transitional 
process  by  methods  which  remain  loyal  to 
government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 


U.S.  Regrets  France's  Decision 
To  Recognize  Communist  China 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  read  to 
news  correspondents  on  January  27  by  Ben 
Thirkield,  Department  press  officer,  immedi- 
ately after  the  Government  of  France  had  an- 
nounced its  decision  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  ivith  Communist  China. 

The  United  States  regrets  France's  decision. 
We  have  repeatedly  expressed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  the  reasons  why  we  consider 
that  this  would  be  an  unfortunate  step,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  actively  promoting  aggression  and 
subversion  in  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  will  stand  firmly  by  its 
commitments  to  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam,  as  well  as  all  other  countries  in 
our  common  endeavor  to  prevent  and  deter  ag- 
gression and  to  promote  the  interests  of  peace. 


Role  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  in  Today's  Market 

by  Jerome  Jacobson 1 

1963  was  quite  a  year  for  coffee,  indeed.  Let's 
review  briefly  what  happened. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  import  prices  for 
several  principal  kinds  of  coffee  continued  to 
drift  downward  despite  the  quotas  set  by  the 
short-term  agreement  and  the  then  pending 
long-term  agreement.  Wholesale  prices  reached 
their  lowest  point  since  1950  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year.  Retail  prices  followed  a  simi- 
lar pattern,  and  the  consumer  paid  the  lowest 
price  for  coffee  since  1950  in  March  and  April 
1963. 

Producers  and  consumers  agreed  on  the  urgent 
need  to  bring  the  agreement  into  force.    By  late 


'Address  made  before  the  National  Coffee  Associa- 
tion at  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  on  Jan.  20  (press  release  21). 
Mr.  Jacobson  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs. 
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June  enough  nations  had  taken  the  required 
action  for  the  agreement  to  come  into  effect 
provisionally. 

Then  came  the  historic  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  International  Coffee  Organiza- 
tion in  London  in  late  July.  It  was  both  grati- 
fying and  disturbing  to  the  pai-ticipants.  It 
■was  gratifying  to  see  representatives  of  nearly 
60  nations,  both  exporters  and  importers,  sitting 
around  a  table  to  discuss  the  future  of  coffee. 
This  broad  participation  and  the  wide  attention 
and  interest  the  first  Council  meeting  attracted 
were  significant  developments  for  coffee. 

The  meeting  was,  at  the  same  time,  disturb- 
ing because  it  highlighted  the  intensity  of  the 
competing  interests  of  certain  coffee-producing 
groups.  All  too  little  attention  was  paid  to 
basic  organizational  questions  and  vital  issues 
affecting  the  future  of  coffee. 

During  the  meeting  reports  started  to  come 
in  of  severe  crop  damage  in  Brazil  by  drought, 
frost,  and  fire.  Though  not  foreseen  at  the 
time,  the  consequence  was  a  complete  and  un- 
expected turnaround  in  the  world  coffee  market. 
Instead  of  a  serious  glut,  the  possibility  of 
shortage  began  to  loom.  Arabica  prices  began 
moving  up  to  join  the  earlier  upswing  in  robust  a 
prices.  Just  how  far  and  how  fast  prices  would 
increase  was  uncertain — as  so  many  things  in 
coffee  are.  But  by  October  it  became  clear  that 
the  price  increase  in  both  robustas  and  arabicas 
was  more  than  just  a  blip.  As  it  became  clear 
that  the  damage  to  Brazil's  crop  was  indeed  sub- 
stantial, the  upward  trend  of  green  coffee  prices 
gained  momentum  and  general  concern  grew 
that  further  increases  were  in  prospect. 

Thus  the  Council  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  faced  a  considerable  and  unexpected 
challenge  almost  from  the  moment  of  its  coming 
into  being.  Would  it  stand  idly  by  in  the  face 
of  the  prospect  of  major  price  increases,  the 
building  up  of  inventories  by  importers,  and 
other  evidence  that  importers  were  indeed  con- 
cerned for  future  supplies — an  inevitable  primer 
for  further  price  rises  ? 

In  the  November  Council  meeting  importers, 
joined  by  a  majority  of  exporters,  were  per- 
suaded that  measures  to  check  further  price  rise 
were  necessary.  A  minority  of  exporters,  how- 
ever, felt  that  the  price  rise  was  a  temporary 


flurry  and  that  any  change  in  quotas  might 
cause  prices  to  slump.  Events  have  demon- 
strated beyond  any  doubt  that  the  upward 
movement  of  prices  of  last  fall  was  not  a  tem- 
porary phenomenon.  Those  of  us  who  called 
for  an  increase  in  quotas  in  November  were 
fully  justified  by  subsequent  events.  Since  the 
November  meeting  spot  prices  have  increased 
for  all  coffees  an  average  of  almost  10  cents  a 
pound,  and  in  the  past  few  weeks  the  price  rise 
has  gained  fresh  momentum. 

Why  should  we  be  concerned  about  such  price 
increases  ?  There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  three  basic 
reasons  for  deep  concern : 

First,  if  this  agreement  means  what  it  says, 
it  should  not  only  protect  producers  from  sharp 
price  declines  but  it  should  also  protect  con- 
sumers from  sharp  price  increases.  This  is 
a  stabilization  agreement.  It  is  not  a  one-way 
street.  We  are  now  in  a  period  of  sharp  and 
rapid  price  rise,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  Coun- 
cil should  take  action  to  check  that  rise. 

Secondly,  a  sharp  and  rapid  price  increase 
will  check  consumption.  Coffee  consumption 
responds  to  price  movements.  In  1954,  when 
coffee  prices  rose  sharply,  consumers  reacted 
sharply.  They  got  more  cups  of  coffee  from 
each  pound  of  beans,  and  they  increased  their 
consumption  of  other  beverages  at  the  expense 
of  coffee.  Coffee  consumption  in  the  United 
States  declined  from  its  previous  annual  level 
of  I7y10  pounds  per  capita  to  14%0  pounds.  It 
has  never  regained  its  earlier  high  levels. 

Thirdly,  and  perhaps  of  greatest  importance, 
the  coffee  agreement's  long-term  objective  is  to 
bring  production  into  balance  with  consump- 
tion at  equitable  prices.  Coffee  has  a  history 
of  boom  and  bust,  of  excessively  high  prices  fol- 
lowed by  excessively  low  prices,  of  prosperity 
and  then  poverty  for  growers,  of  inflation  and 
then  deflation  in  producing  countries,  of  waste- 
ful use  of  resources  in  producing  more  than 
the  world  wants  to  consume.  A  sustained  pe- 
riod of  high  prices  leads  to  substantial  new 
plantings,  whether  or  not  the  market  can  ab- 
sorb t he  increased  output.  When  the  trees  bear 
fruit  there  is  a  glut  of  coffee  on  the  market  and 
prices  spiral  downward. 

The  purpose  of  this  agreement  is  to  break 
that  historical  pattern.    The  major  justifica- 
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tion  for  a  coffee  agreement  is  in  the  hope  that 
by  inducing  price  stability  producers  in  all 
countries  will  have  a  basis  to  plan  their  produc- 
tion rationally.  Over  the  short  term,  quotas 
can  balance  world  demand  and  world  supply; 
over  the  long  term,  only  coordinated  production 
policies  can  bring  about  this  balance. 

The  sharp  price  rise  concerns  us  because,  if 
unchecked,  it  will  lay  the  basis  for  another  pe- 
riod of  market  glut.  If  the  agreement  cannot 
stabilize  prices  in  the  short  run,  it  will  not  do 
the  job  in  the  long  run  either.  It  will  be  a 
failure.  We  do  not  want  this  agreement  to  fail. 
We  want  it  to  be  strong  and  effective. 

As  the  world's  largest  importer  of  coffee,  the 
United  States  has  to  make  known  its  views  on 
coffee  policies.  At  the  London  meeting  of  last 
November  the  United  States  was  out  front 
among  those  importing  nations  asking  for  an 
increase  in  coffee  quotas.  We  recognized  then, 
as  now,  that  natural  disasters,  and  not  the  coffee 
agreement,  had  triggered  the  rise  in  coffee 
prices.  We  were  fully  aware  that  in  the  12- 
month  period  following  the  negotiation  of  the 
agreement  prices  of  several  principal  types  of 
coffee  had  declined  from  their  already  low 
levels.  We  recognized  the  many  factors  which 
complicated  an  affirmative  decision  by  the 
Council,  including  a  lack  of  agreement  as  to 
the  likely  future  course  of  prices.  But  we  made 
two  points  which  are  as  valid  now  as  then :  ( 1 ) 
Importers  have  a  right — I  repeat,  a  right — 
to  know  that  the  Council  will  take  action 
to  check  a  marked  increase  in  prices  occurring 
within  a  brief  period  of  time;  and  (2)  ex- 
porters should  act  to  prevent  extreme  price 
movements  so  that  more  orderly  production  of 
coffee  can  be  encouraged. 

All  importers  voted  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  exporters  likewise  voted  for  quota  relief. 
A  minority  of  exporters  defeated  this  action. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
coffee  agreement  will  occur  in  London  on  the 
27th  of  this  month.2  In  the  light  of  recent 
price  movements,  quota  relief  will  be  a  burning 
issue.     If  there  were  valid  reasons  for  voting 


'For  text  of  a  Department  statement  of  Jan.  10 
regarding  action  the  U.S.  Government  will  recommend 
at  the  London  meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  27,  1964, 
p.  143. 


against  quota  relief  in  November,  such  reasons 
have  disappeared.  It  is  now  imperative  that 
the  Board  and  the  Council  of  the  agreement 
vote  for  substantial  quota  relief.  The  Coffee 
Organization  must  demonstrate  to  the  coffee 
world  that  the  agreement  does  not  exist  merely 
to  support  prices,  that  it  is  not  indifferent  to 
the  prices  paid  by  importers. 

I  want  to  give  this  issue  of  quotas  and  prices 
due  emphasis  and  nothing  more.  In  my  view 
the  quotas  established  by  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement  did  not  trigger  the  recent  price 
rise.  After  all,  prices  fell,  not  rose,  when 
quotas  were  in  force  last  year.  It  took  some- 
thing new  this  year — the  crop  shortage  in 
Brazil.  The  trade  knows  far  better  than  I  that 
the  uncertainty  of  future  supplies  has  sent  buy- 
ers scurrying  to  cover  their  future  needs.  They 
are  bidding  against  an  anticipated  short  crop, 
as  is  usual,  for  fresh  supplies  of  coffee;  they 
are  building  up  inventories  in  a  period  of  rising 
prices;  remembering  the  volatility  of  coffee 
prices,  they  prefer  to  bid  vigorously  for  sup- 
plies now  than  to  scurry  later  on  to  cover  im- 
mediate needs.  These  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
real  reasons  for  the  recent  price  increase.  I 
cannot  tell  when  these  forces  will  spend  them- 
selves, but  as  the  National  Coffee  Association 
has  itself  said,  they  are  major  elements  in  the 
market  today. 

Let  me  add  that  I  am  puzzled  by  the  heat  of 
the  market  reaction.  Prices  are  jumping  as 
though  there  were  not  enough  coffee  in  the 
world  today.  Yet  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  world  exporta- 
ble coffee  production  for  the  new  1963-64  crop 
year  at  about  52  million  bags,  about  5  million 
bags  more  than  total  world  exports  in  the  crop 
year  1962-63.  It  estimates  Brazilian  exporta- 
ble production  at  19  million  bags — low  for 
Brazil,  it  is  true,  but  1  million  bags  over 
Brazil's  basic  quota  and  substantially  over 
Brazil's  customary  exports  even  in  her  highest 
years.  In  short,  production  this  crop  year  will 
be  significantly  higher  than  world  consump- 
tion, adding  to  already  large  stocks  of  coffee  in 
the  world.  I  know  that  the  trade  is  looking  to 
reduced  Brazilian  output  in  1965  and  1966  as  a 
result  of  this  year's  frost  and  drought;  Brazil 
may  well  have  to  supply  the  market  in  part 
from  accumulated  stocks.    Certainly  a  signifi- 
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cant  part  of  these  vast  stocks  must  be  of  a  qual- 
ity the  market  needs. 

Nonetheless,  let  us  adjust  quotas,  for  maybe 
that  will  lower  the  temperature  of  the  market. 
Let  buyers  know  that  export  quotas  will  not 
keep  supplies  from  reaching  the  market.  If 
fear  of  quota  limitations  is  a  factor  in  the  price 
rise; — and  some  say  it  is — action  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  increase  quotas  will  assuage  this  fear. 
Should  prices  continue  to  rise,  it  will  be  clear 
that  the  agreement  is  blameless. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  very 
interested  in  the  agreement.  Answering  que- 
ries from  the  Congress,  we  have  explained  the 
recent  price  increases  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
terms  I  have  just  used.  Nonetheless,  some 
doubt  lingers.  It  will  continue  to  grow — and 
justifiably,  in  my  opinion — if  the  Council  of  the 
agreement  fails  to  approve  immediate  increases 
in  quotas.  Our  Senate  will  have  to  act  soon 
on  legislation  to  enable  us  to  implement  fully 
our  obligations  under  the  agreement.  The 
Council's  action  on  quotas  will  have  a  major 
bearing  on  the  Senate's  action. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  all  worked  hard 
and  long  to  bring  the  coffee  agreement  into 
being.  Coffee  is  important;  more  than  30  de- 
veloping countries  depend  on  coffee  for  their 
export  earnings,  and  more  than  20  million  per- 
sons in  these  countries  are  engaged  in  its  pro- 
duction and  trade.  What  happens  to  coffee 
directly  affects  these  persons,  these  countries, 
and  their  possibilities  for  economic  and  social 
progress.  Now  that  prices  are  rising,  it  would 
be  shortsighted  indeed  to  believe  that  the  need 
for  an  agreement  is  lessened.  Quite  the  con- 
trary; an  agreement  is  more  than  ever  needed 
to  prevent  the  start  of  another  cycle  of  famine 
and  glut.  An  effective  agreement  is  urgently 
needed  to  help  insure  a  healthy  coffee  industry 
with  a  steady  growth  in  consumption  and  a 
steady  increase  in  export  receipts.  That  is  why 
I  stress  the  importance  of  responsible  action 
now.  The  next  few  weeks  will  be  a  testing  time 
for  the  agreement.  Decisions  to  be  made  will 
tell  us  whether  the  agreement  can  really  do  its 
intended  job.  Indeed,  the  decisions  may  well 
determine  the  future  of  this  agreement. 

It  would  be  unforgivable  if  I  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  without  thanking  the  National  Cof- 
fee Association  for  the  continued  support  and 


close  cooperation  we  have  received  during  the 
past  year.  The  negotiation  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  had  your  wholehearted  sup- 
port and  was  in  many  wa}'S  a  joint  effort.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  have  had  a  number  of 
important  meetings  of  the  International  Coffee 
Council,  and  wo  understandably  continued  to 
turn  to  your  association  for  advice  and  counsel. 
Your  Foreign  Affairs  Advisory  Committee  has 
been  quick  to  respond  to  our  calls  for  help,  and 
its  members  have  given  freely  of  their  time  and 
advice.  A  number  of  them,  as  well  as  your 
president,  have  accompanied  Government  rep- 
resentatives to  London  meetings  as  industry 
advisers.  They  rendered  valuable  assistance, 
and  their  presence  during  some  very  difficult 
meetings  has  been  a  source  of  comfort  to  us. 
We  are  very  grateful  for  your  support  and  wish 
publicly  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness.  We 
look  forward  confidently  to  your  continued  co- 
operation. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  BiU, 
1964.  Reports  to  accompany  H.R.  9499:  H.  Rept. 
1040,  December  14,  1963,  67  pp. ;  S.  Rept.  785,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1963,  25  pp. ;  H.  Rept.  1087,  December  21, 
1963,  6  pp. ;  H.  Rept.  1091,  December  21,  1963,  4  pp. 

South  Pacific  Commission.  Report  to  accompany  H.J. 
Res.  779.     S.  Rept.  782.     December  16,  1963.     6  pp. 

U.S.  Participation  in  the  Hague  Conference  on  Private 
International  Law  and  the  International  (Rome) 
Institute  for  the  Unification  of  Private  Law.  Report 
to  accompany  H.J.  Res.  778.  S.  Rept.  781.  Decem- 
ber 16,  1963.     12  pp. 

Commission  on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure.    Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9436.     H.  Rept. 

1051.  December  17,  1963.     4  pp. 

Judicial  Procedures  in  Litigation  With  International 
Aspects.     Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9435.     H.  Rept. 

1052.  December  17, 1963.     19  pp. 
International  Printing  Week.     Report   to  accompany 

S.J.  Res.  109.  S.  Rept.  787.  December  18,  1963. 
2  pp. 

88th  Congress,  2d  Session 

International   Development   Association  Act.     Report 

to  accompany  H.R.  9022.  H.  Rept.  1093.  Janu- 
ary 8,  1964.     11  pp. 

Activity  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  88th  Congress,  1st  Session.  Report  sub- 
mitted by  the  chairman.  H.  Rept.  1094.  Janu- 
ary 13,  1964.     20  pp. 
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Principles  of  International  Law  Concerning  Friendly  Relations 
and  Cooperation  Among  States:  Sovereign  Equality  of  States 


Statement  by  Edna  F.  Kelly 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  '- 


We  are  approaching  the  end  of  nearly  7  weeks 
of  debate  in  this  committee  on  "principles  of  in- 
ternational law  concerning  friendly  relations 
and  co-operation  among  States  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

I  do  not  wish  now  to  prolong  this  discussion 
unduly.  But  I  do  wish  to  say  that  my  dele- 
gation has  f  ound  these  proceedings  to  be  useful 
and  enlightening.  All  of  us  who  have  partici- 
pated have  been  obligated  to  articulate  our 
thoughts  about  principles  which  are  important 
to  each  of  our  governments  and  important  to 
all  our  peoples  because  they  bear  on  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Indeed,  these  principles  which  we  have  been 
discussing  have  become  so  much  a  part  of  our 
daily  dialog  that  we  tend  to  take  them  as  self- 
evident,  without  stopping  to  examine  just  what 
they  mean  to  whoever  happens  to  be  endorsing 
them  at  the  moment.  This  is  why  we  believe 
the  process  of  articulation  which  we  have  been 
going  through  here  these  past  weeks  is  a  healthy 
exercise. 

In  the  course  of  this  exercise  we  have  helped 
to  identify  some  complex  areas  of  law  which 
certainly  require  further  systematic  examina- 
tion. We  have  helped  to  clear  up  some  doubts 
about  where  some  of  us  stand  with  respect  to 

1  Made  in  Committee  VI  (Legal)  on  Dec.  3  (U.S.  del- 
egation press  release  4327  dated  Dec.  4). 


interpreting  various  aspects  of  international 
law  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
And  we  have  helped  to  reveal  a  diversity  of 
views — which  should  be  no  surprise  to  anyone 
in  touch  with  political  reality  and  which  is  by 
no  means  unwelcome  to  my  delegation. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation 
has  made  three  interventions  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  to  share  its  views  on  three  of  the 
four  principles  under  discussion.2  I  should 
now  like  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereign  equality  of  states — not  in 
a  dogmatic  way  but  precisely  in  the  spirit  of 
free  discussion  among  sovereign  equals. 

"Sovereignty,"  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  word 
which  evokes  national  and  even  personal  emo- 
tions. It  is  the  word  symbol  for  nationhood, 
for  independence.  It  is  a  badge  worn  proudly 
by  all  free  nations;  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
my  own  nation  is  as  ready  as  any  to  assert  and 
defend  the  principle  of  sovereign  equality. 
That  principle  exists  outside  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  without  reference  to  it. 

But  our  purpose  here  today  is  to  begin  to 
examine  exactly  what  it  means  within  the 
United  Nations,  as  defined  and  intended  by  the 
charter. 


2  For  U.S.  statements  on  the  threat  or  use  of  force, 
on  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and  on  international 
law  and  nonintervention,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  23,  1963, 
p.  973 ;  Jan.  13,  1964,  p.  57 ;  and  Jan.  27,  1964,  p.  133. 
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U.N.  Principle  of  Sovereignty  of  States 

Article  2,  paragraph  1,  of  the  charter  stairs 
concisely  that  "The  Organization  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  its 
Members."  This  principle  also  appears  in  ar- 
ticle 7S  of  the  charter,  which  provides  that  the 
United  Nations  trusteeship  system  shall  not 
apply  to  territories  which  have  become  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  since  relationship  among 
members  is  based  on  "respect  for  the  principle  of 
sovereign  equality."'  That  the  intended  role  of 
article  2,  paragraph  1,  in  the  United  Nations 
system  is  an  important  one  is  hardly  a  point  of 
dispute.  In  the  remarks  which  follow  I  should 
like  to  present  the  views  of  my  delegation  as  to 
the  nature  of  sovereign  equality. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  to  note 
the  general  range  of  application  of  this  pro- 
vision. Proposals  for  the  guiding  principles  of 
the  organization,  specifically  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals  and  the  Moscow  four-power 
declaration,  referred  to  "the  sovereign  equality 
of  all  peace-loving  States."  At  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  in  San  Francisco  that  phrase 
was  modified  to  its  present  form :  "The  Organi- 
zation is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign 
equality  of  all  its  Members?  Sovereign  equal- 
ity, accordingly,  is  applicable  to  the  mutual 
legal  relationships  of  members  within  the  or- 
ganization— to  what  states  do  as  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  Paragraph  1  is  the  only  one 
of  the  several  provisions  of  article  2  which  deal 
with  interstate  relationships  in  which  this  limi- 
tation to  states  members  exists.  Paragraph  4, 
for  example,  while  directing  its  mandate  to  "all 
Members,"  is  applicable  to  relationships  between 
member  and  nonmember  states.  The  same  is 
true  of  paragraph  2,  which  embraces  all  obliga- 
tions of  members  under  the  charter. 

Let  us  consider  the  legal  significance  of  the 
acts  a  state  may  perform  or  fail  to  perform  in 
respect  of  sovereign  equality.  First,  states  may 
do  a  great  many  things  which  have  legal  con- 
sequences of  one  sort  or  another  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
They  may  exercise  rights  which  are  grounded 
in  general  international  law;  they  may  violate 
obligations  arising  from  an  international  agree- 
ment other  than  the  charter.  In  addition  states 
may  perform  an  act  or  series  of  acts  which  result 


in  bringing  into  play  some  provision  of  the 
charter. 

In  what  circumstances  wTould  a  state's  action 
bring  article  2,  paragraph  1,  into  play?  When, 
for  example,  could  it  be  said  that  this  provision 
has  been  violated  or  the  obligations  which  it 
imposes  fulfilled?  More  generally,  what  is 
necessary  before  it  can  properly  be  said  that  the 
paragraph  is  applicable  in  any  way? 

Juridical  Equality  of  U.N.  Members 

A  moment's  reflection,  Mr.  Chairman,  will,  I 
think,  reveal  that  article  2,  paragraph  1,  is  ap- 
plicable in  any  situation  in  which  the  act  in 
question  is  that  of  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  in  its  capacity  as  a  member.  All  that 
is  required  to  bring  this  paragraph  into  play  is 
that  some  right,  duty,  power,  or  privilege  of 
United  Nations  membership  be  involved.  In 
such  circumstances  this  paragraph  tells  us  an 
important  fact  about  whatever  consequences  of 
United  Nations  membership  happen  to  be  in- 
volved: namely,  that  they  are  equally  appor- 
tioned among  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  effect  of  article  2,  paragraph  1,  is  to  es- 
tablish the  formal,  juridical  equality  of  all  those 
sovereign  states  which  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  Sovereign  states,  like  men,  are 
far  from  equal  in  fact:  Some  are  larger,  or 
weaker,  or  stronger,  or  wealthier  than  others. 
Pursuant  to  this  principle,  however,  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations  are  equal  in  law. 
No  member  state  may  claim  a  right  to  any 
greater  share  of  the  benefits  of  membership 
which  the  charter  provides,  nor  any  lesser  share 
of  the  burdens,  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  fact 
other  than  those  specifically  allowed  for  in  the 
charter. 

The  United  Nations  is  obligated  not  to  dis- 
criminate arbitrarily — that  is,  on  the  basis  of 
distinctions  other  than  those  provided  in  the 
law  of  the  United  Nations — among  members  in 
respect  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  membership. 
The  organization  is  similarly  entitled,  in  gen- 
eral, to  exact  equal  compliance  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  membership  from  all  members. 

As  I  have  just  suggasted,  there  are  distinc- 
tions drawn  among  members,  in  respect  of  the 
legal  incidents  of  membership,  in  the  charter 
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itself.  The  rights  of  permanent  membership ; 
the  veto  in  the  Security  Council;  distinctions, 
on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay,  in  respect  of  the 
magnitude  of  financial  obligations  to  the  organi- 
zation; certain  instances  (as  for  example  in 
article  23,  paragraph  1)  in  which  distinctions  in 
geographical  location  may  be  legally  material — 
all  these  are  cases  in  point.  And  there  are  other 
differences  imposed  by  the  practical  require- 
ments of  operating  the  organization.  Thus,  for 
example,  all  members  are  not,  and  could  not 
practically  be,  represented  on  all  bodies  estab- 
lished by  the  General  Assembly.  Nevertheless 
the  fact  remains  that,  under  the  charter,  the 
essential  incidents  of  membership — the  right  to 
be  heard,  to  vote,  to  participate  in  the  activities 
of  the  organization — are  presumed  to  be  alike 
for  all  unless  otherwise  provided. 

I  shall  presently  try  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  few  of  the  important  consequences  of 
this  principle  in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
organization.  I  should  like  first,  however,  to 
note  that  the  view  which  I  have  set  forth  should 
not  be  taken  as  paying  too  little  attention  to  the 
notion  of  sovereignty.  Article  2,  paragraph  1, 
does  indeed  speak  of  sovereign  equality.  In  our 
view,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  affirmation  of  the  sovereignty  of 
members  in  the  sense  that  it  is  sovereign  states, 
and  only  such  entities,  which  are  eligible  for 
United  Nations  membership.  This  provision 
neither  adds  to  nor  detracts  from  the  doctrine  of 
national  sovereignty.  Indeed,  that  doctrine  is 
presupposed  by  the  principle  of  sovereign 
equality.  To  say  that  its  effect  is  to  establish 
the  formal,  juridical  equality  of  members,  and 
that  it  is  thus  in  the  strictest  sense  an  organi- 
zational principle,  cannot  be  any  deprecation  of 
the  sanctity  of  national  sovereignty.  To  take 
the  view  which  I  have  expounded  is  merely  to 
recognize  that  this  particular  provision  of  the 
charter  has  a  different  role  to  perform  in  the 
international  legal  system  than  providing  a 
legal  basis  for  the  sovereignty  of  states — a  basis 
which,  indeed,  existed  before  the  charter  and 
which  exists  now  independently  of  it.  The 
other  most  important  provision  of  the  charter 
which  bears  on  the  sovereignty  of  states  is  of 
course  article  2,  paragraph  7,  which  also  as- 
sumes the  existence  of  what  is  known  in  inter- 
national law  as  the  sovereignty  of  states. 


Fulfilling  Obligations  of  Membership 

What  does  all  of  the  foregoing  amount  to  in 
terms  of  the  practice  of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  its  members?  Let  me  mention  only  two  or 
three  examples. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  spe- 
cifically to  some  of  the  rights  accruing  to  a  state 
upon  assuming  United  Nations  membership. 
These  are  many  and  include  a  broad  range  of 
rights  with  respect  to  participation  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  organization  and  the  use  of  the  orga- 
nization's facilities.  On  occasion  it  has  been 
suggested  that  one  or  another  of  these  rights 
should  be  curtailed  or  denied  to  a  particular 
member,  on  grounds  other  than  those  provided 
in  articles  5,  6,  and  19  of  the  charter.  It  has 
sometimes  been  suggested,  for  example,  that  be- 
cause of  the  repugnance  of  its  domestic  policies 
a  member  should  be  denied  the  right  to  present 
its  views  in  debate  in  an  organ,  committee,  or 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  or  to  have  those 
views  set  down  in  the  official  records,  that  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  participate  in  an  inter- 
national conference  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  like.  In  general 
such  suggestions  have  met  with  significant  re- 
sistance, and  in  the  view  of  my  delegation 
rightly  so. 

On  such  occasions  article  2,  paragraph  1,  tells 
us  that  if  a  sovereign  state  is  a  member  of  this 
organization,  no  claim  of  distinction  in  fact  be- 
tween it  and  other  members — whether  these  are 
differences  of  political  view,  social  system,  or 
national  wealth  or  power — may  be  urged  to 
support  a  claim  of  difference  in  the  rights  or 
duties  which  accrue  to  it  under  the  charter,  ex- 
cept as  the  charter  itself  provides.  If  the  claim 
should  be  made  that  a  purported  member  state 
is  not  actually  a  member,  that  an  acknowledged 
member  should  be  expelled  or  suspended,  or 
that  an  aspiring  member  does  not  meet  the  mem- 
bership requirements — in  any  of  these  cases  the 
issue  is  different.  Where  such  claims  have  not 
been  made,  however,  there  are  good  practical 
reasons  why  the  organization  should  have  been 
set  up  so  as  to  include  a  principle  like  that  of 
article  2,  paragraph  1,  and  why  this  principle 
should  be  observed  in  practice.  The  United 
Nations  is  concerned  in  large  measure  with  the 
resolution  of  differences  among  states.     Little 
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success  in  this  endeavor  could  be  expected  if 
every  majority  disapproval  of  a  member's  be- 
havior, or  disagreement  with  its  views,  were  to 
result  in  suspending,  as  to  that  member,  the 
operation  of  some  of  the  very  devices  by  which 
it  was  intended  that  such  differences  would  be 
resolved. 

It  can  hardly  be  emphasized  strongly  enough, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  article  2,  paragraph  1, 
reaches  to  all  the  legal  incidents  of  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  and  not  just  those  which 
are  immediately  and  directly  beneficial  to  the 
member  to  which  they  accrue.  It  is  no  mere 
saying  that  the  members  of  the  organization  are 
equal  in  obligation  as  well  as  equal  in  right. 
The  obligation  to  comply  with  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  is  imposed  on  all  members  by 
article  25 ;  the  obligation  to  seek  settlement  of 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  accordance  with 
article  33  falls  on  ail  members. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  example  is  the  matter  of 
financial  obligation.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  al- 
ready noted,  that  in  this  matter  there  is  an  in- 
equality, based  upon  capacity  to  pay,  built  into 
the  legal  principles  and  procedures  according 
to  which  these  obligations  are  incurred.  This 
inequality,  while  it  affects  the  magnitude  of  the 
obligation,  has  no  effect  on  its  existence,  which 
is  the  same  for  all  members  regardless  of  differ- 
ences in  extent.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  obligation  is  essential  in  order  to 
insure,  in  the  words  of  article  2,  paragraph  2, 
to  all  the  "benefits  resulting  from  membership." 
All  members  are  entitled  to  expect  their  fellow 
members  to  be  at  least  as  diligent,  vociferous, 
and  energetic  in  demanding  faithful  fulfillment 
of  this  obligation  as  they  may  be  in  defending 
their  right  to  a  proper  share  in  the  many  bene- 
fits of  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest 
that  it  is  an  elemental  insight  of  the  history  of 
law  itself  that,  in  a  social  context,  the  conditions 
of  public  well-being  require  that,  at  some  point, 
the  community  be  willing  to  treat  unequals  in 
fact  as  equal  in  law.  Where  the  community 
is  one  of  sovereign  states,  whose  very  hallmark 
is  diversity,  this  insight  is  not  only  wise  but 
indispensable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  with  a  final 


word,  in  response  to  the  most  interesting  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  delegate  of  Czecho- 
slovakia.   I  should  like  to  make  two  points : 

First,  he  said,  since  we  can  agree  on  a  declara- 
tion of  legal  principles  for  outer  space,  is  it  not 
more  important  still  to  agree  on  a  declaration 
for  earth?  The  answer  is  no.  Why?  Because 
there  is  no  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  specif- 
ically designed  for  outer  space.  But  there  is 
more  than  a  mere  declaration  for  earth.  There 
is  our  charter,  a  binding  treaty,  comprehensive 
in  its  terms  and  flexible  in  its  application. 

Second,  my  delegation  is  not  at  all  convinced 
that,  as  the  distinguished  delegate  of  Czecho- 
slovakia just  claimed,  a  majority  of  this  com- 
mittee favors  establishment  of  a  working  group 
charged  with  drafting  a  declaration.  A 
declaration  saying  what?  The  matter  of  a  pos- 
sible declaration  is  an  open  question  which,  with 
all  respect,  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
delegate  of  Czechoslovakia  does  not  close. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

Mimeographed  or  processed  documents  {such  as  those 
listed  below)  may  be  consulted  at  depository  libraries 
in  the  United  States.  U.N.  printed  publications  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Sales  Section  of  the  United 
Nations,  United  Nations  Plaza,  N.Y. 

General  Assembly 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  with 
regard  to  the  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on 
the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 
and  Peoples  (covering  period  from  20  February  to 
19  September  1962).  A/5238.  October  8,  1962. 
194  pp. 
The  Korean  Question:  Report  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea : 

Letter  dated  December  5,  1963,  from  the  representa- 
tive   of    the    U.S.S.R.    to    the    Secretary-General. 
A/C.l/893.     December  6,  1963.     14  pp. 
Letter  dated  December  9,  1963,  from  the  observer  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the  Secretary-General. 
A/C.l/894.     December  9,  1963.     2  pp. 
The  Violation  of  Human  Rights  in  South  Viet-Nam. 
Report  of  the  United  Nations  Fact-Finding  Mission 
to    South    Viet-Nam.     A/5630.     December    7,    1963. 
315  pp. 
Question  of  Southern  Rhodesia.     Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General.    A/5664.     December   11,    1963.     2  pp. 
Admission   of  New  Members  to  the  United  Nations: 
Letters  dated  December  16,  1963,  from  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  to  the  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  concerning  the  applications  for  mem- 
bership   by    Zanzibar    and    Kenya.      A/5677    and 
A/5678.     December  16,  1963.     1  p.  each. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 

Adjourned  During  January  1964 

Inter-American  Meeting  on  Science  and  Technology Washington Jan.    6-10 

WHO  Executive  Board:  33d  Session  and  Standing  Committee  on  Geneva Jan.     6-28 

Administration  and  Finance. 

OECD  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop-  Paris Jan.    7-9 

ment. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  for  Coordination  of  Investigations  of  Bangkok Jan.    7-13 

the  Lower  Mekong  Basin:  23d  Plenary  Session. 

NATO  Science  Committee Paris Jan.    8-10 

OECD  Special  Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel Paris Jan.    9-10 

European  Conference  of  Postal  and  Telecommunications  Admin-  Karlsruhe,  Germany  .    .    .  Jan.  13-15 

istrations:  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems:   15th  Session    .  Geneva Jan.  13-17 

U.N.  Special  Fund:  11th  Session  of  Governing  Council     ....  New  York Jan.  13-20 

UNICEF  Executive  Board Bangkok Jan.  13-24 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimina-  New  York Jan.  13-31 

tion  and  Protection  of  Minorities'.  16th  Session. 

Central  American  Ministers  of  Interior San  Salvador Jan.  14—15 

OECD  Special  Committee  for  Oil Paris Jan.  14-15 

OECD  Interim  Committee  on  Science  Policy Paris Jan.  14-15 

OECD  Group  on  Export  Credits  and  Credit  Guarantees  ....  Paris Jan.  14-15 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:    7th  Session Bangkok Jan.  15-21 

OECD  Agriculture  Committee:  Working  Party  I   (Agricultural  Paris Jan.  16-17 

Policies). 

OECD  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Economics  of  Science  and  Technology  .  Paris Jan.  16-17 

CENTO  Ad  Hoc  Meeting  of  Economic  Experts Ankara Jan.  16-18 

IA-ECOSOC    Action    Group    on    Latin    American    Exports    of  Washington Jan.  20  (1  day) 

Bananas. 

OECD  Agriculture  Committee Paris Jan.  20-22 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  23d  Session Geneva Jan.  20-24 

OECD  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop-  Paris Jan.  21-23 

ment. 

FAO  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Desert  Locust  Control:  Rome Jan.  21-31 

12th  Session. 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission:  Indian  Paris Jan.  22-24 

Ocean  Expedition  Coordinators. 

GATT  Preparatory  Meeting  to  Sixth  Round  of  Tariff  Negotia-  London Jan.  23-24 

tions. 

OECD  Development  Assistance  Committee Paris Jan.  24  (1  day) 

OECD    Development    Assistance    Committee:  Turkish    Consor-  Paris Jan.  27-28 

tium. 

GATT  Expert  Group  on  the  Role  of  GATT  in  Financial  Assist-  Geneva Jan.  27-29 

ance. 

OECD  Group  on  Economic  Cooperation  in  Scientific  Research  .    .  Paris Jan.  27-29 

BIRPI  Study  Group  on  Certificates  of  Authorship Geneva Jan.  27-30 

GATT  Trade  Negotiations  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Tariff  Geneva Jan.  27-31 

Negotiating  Plan. 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Tonnage  Measurement:  5th  Session  .  London Jan.  27-31 

U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Tungsten  Committee:  Technical  Working  Group  .  New  York Jan.  27-31 

IA-ECOSOC  Special  Meeting  at  the  Ministerial  Level Washington Jan.  29  (1  day) 

In  Session  as  of  January  31,  1964 

Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  .  Geneva Mar.  14,  1962- 

ICAO  Meteorology/Operations  Meeting  (in  association  with  WMO  Geneva Jan.  20,  1964- 

Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology). 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Housing,  Building,  and  Planning:  New  York Jan.  22- 

2d  Session. 

International  Coffee  Council:  Executive  Board London Jan.  27- 

JTU  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference Geneva Jan.  27- 

IA-ECOSOC  Special  Committee  on  Labor  Affairs Lima Jan.  30- 

1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Jan.  31,  1964.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 
BIRPI,  United  International  Bureaus  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  and  Intellectual  Property;  CENTO,  Central 
Treaty  Organization- ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  1CAO,  International 

Civil  Aviation  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International 
Telecommunication   Union;   NATO,    North   Atlantic   Treaty   Organization;   OECD,   Organization  for  Economic 

Cooperation  and  Development;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World 
Meteorological  Organization. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  January  28  confirmed  the  following 
nominations: 

Andrew  V.  Corry  to  be  Ambassador  to  Sierra  Leone. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  re- 
lease dated  January  16.) 

Maj.  Gen.  Fred  M.  Dean,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Antarctica 

Kecommendations  relating  to  telecommunications. 
Adopted  at  the  Antarctic  Meeting  on  Telecommuni- 
cations, Washington,  June  28,  1963.  Enters  into 
force  when  approved  by  all  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties whose  representatives  were  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  meeting  held  to  consider  these  measures. 

Fisheries 

Convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter-American 
Tuna  Commission  with  exchange  of  notes  of  March 
3,  1950.  Signed  at  Washington  May  31,  1949.  En- 
tered into  force  March  3,  1950.  TIAS  2044. 
Adherence  deposited:  Mexico,  January  29,  1964,  ef- 
fective February  29,  1964. 

Fur  Seals 

Protocol  amending  the  interim  convention  of  February 
9,  1957  (TIAS  3948)  on  conservation  of  North  Pa- 
cific fur  seals.  Done  at  Washington  October  8, 1963.1 
Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate:  January  30,  1964. 

Labor 

Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of 
the    International    Labor    Organization.     Done    at 
Montreal  October  9,  1946.     Entered  into  force  April 
20, 1948.     TIAS  1868. 
Acceptance:  Kenya,  January  13,  1964. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space  and  under  water.  Done  at 
Moscow  August  5,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Octo- 
ber 10, 1963.     TIAS  5433. 


1  Not  in  force. 


Ratification  deposited:  Canada,  January  28, 1964 ;  In- 
donesia, January  27,  1964. 

Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  sea  by  oil,  with  annexes.  Done  at  London 
May  12,  L964.  Entered  into  force  July  26,  1958;  for 
the  United  States  December  8,  1961.  TIAS  4900. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Algeria,  January  20,  1964. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea, 
1960.    Done  at  London  June  17,  I960.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Algeria,  January  20, 1964. 

Sugar 

Protocol  for  the  prolongation  of  the  international  sugar 
agreement  of  December  1,  1958  (TIAS  4389).    Done 
at  London  August  1, 1963. 
Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate:  January  30, 1964. 

Telecommunications 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention, 
1952,  with  appendixes  and  final  protocol.  Done  at 
Geneva  November  29,  1958.  Entered  into  force  Jan- 
uary 1- 1960.    TIAS  4390. 

Notification    of    approval:    Albania,    November    27, 
1963 ;  Ghana,  November  20, 1963. 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the 
international  telecommunication  convention,  1959. 
Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  May  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  October  23, 
1961.  TIAS  4893. 
Notification  of  approval:  Ghana,  November  20,  1963. 

BILATERAL 

Afghanistan 

Agreement  extending  the  technical  cooperation  pro- 
gram agreement  of  June  30,  1953,  as  amended  and 
extended  (TIAS  2856,  4670,  4979,  5243).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kabul  November  9  and  17, 
1963.    Entered  into  force  November  17,  1963. 

Argentina 

Agreement  relating  to  nuclear  research  and  training 
programs  in  nuclear  and  solid  state  physics  at  La 
Plata  University.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Buenos  Aires  November  8,  1962,  and  November  30, 
1963.     Entered  into  force  November  30,  1963. 

Portugal 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  March  19,  1960 
(TIAS  4444),  for  financing  certain  educational  ex- 
change programs.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Lisbon  June  3  and  December  4,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  December  4, 1963. 

Somali  Republic 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mogadiscio  November  27, 
1962,  and  January  8,  1964.  Entered  into  force  Jan- 
uary 8, 1964. 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  November  18,  1963  (TIAS  5497). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Damascus  Decem- 
ber 28,  1963.     Entered  into  force  December  28,  1963. 

Viet-Nam 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
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Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C. 
1701-1709),  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at 
Saigon  January  9,  1964.  Entered  into  force  Jan- 
uary 9,  1964. 


PUBLICATIONS 


"Treaties  in  Force"  Publication 
Released  by  Department 

Press  release  32  dated  January  30 

The  Department  of  State  on  January  30  re- 
leased for  publication  Treaties  in  Force:  A  List 
of  Treaties  and  Other  International  Agreements 
of  the  United  States  in  Force  on  January  1, 
196b..  This  is  a  collection  showing  the  bilateral 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  134  states 
or  entities  and  the  multilateral  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  the  contracting  parties  to  more  than 
350  treaties  and  agreements  on  72  subjects.  The 
1964  edition  lists  some  300  new  treaties  and 
agreements,  such  as  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  the 
Protocol  on  the  Culture  of  Poppy  and  Trade 
in  Opium. 

The  bilateral  treaties  and  other  agreements 
are  arranged  by  country  or  other  political 
entity,  and  the  multilateral  treaties  and  other 
agreements  are  arranged  by  subject  with  names 
of  countries  which  have  become  parties.  Date 
of  signature,  date  of  entry  into  force  for  the 
United  States,  and  citations  to  texts  are  fur- 
nished for  each  agreement. 

Tlie  publication  provides  information  con- 
cerning treaty  relations  with  numerous  newly 
independent  states,  indicating  wherever  possi- 
ble the  provisions  of  their  constitutions  and  in- 
dependence arrangements  regarding  assump- 
tion of  treaty  obligations. 

Documents  affecting  international  copyright 
relations  of  the  United  States  are  listed  in  the 
appendix. 

Information  on  current  treaty  actions,  sup- 
plementing the  information  contained  in 
Treaties  in  Force,  is  published  weekly  in  the 
Department  of  State  Bulletin. 


Copies  of  the  1964  edition  of  Treaties  in 
Force  (312  pp.;  publication  7645)  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20402,  for  $1.75  each. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  S0401. 
Address  requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  except  in  the  case  of  free  publications, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Media 
Services,    Department    of    State,    Washington,    D.C., 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreements  with  Viet- 
Nam,  amending  the  agreement  of  November  21,  1962 
Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Saigon  April  4,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  April  4,  1963.  And  exchange  of 
notes— Signed  at  Saigon  July  24,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  July  24,  1963.     TIAS  5420.     5  pp.     5<t. 

Education— Financing  of  Exchange  Programs.  Agree- 
ment with  Japan,  amending  the  agreement  of  January 
11,  1958,  as  amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
Tokyo  August  23,  1963.  Entered  into  force  August 
23,1963.     TIAS  5422.     5  pp.     5tf. 

Education— Commission  for  Educational  Exchange  and 
Financing  of  Exchange  Programs.    Agreement  with 
Argentina.     Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  August  21,  1963 
Entered  into  force  August  21,  1963.     TIAS  5423      10 
pp.     10«(. 

Agricultural    Commodities.    Agreement    with    India, 
amending  the  agreement  of  November  26,   1962,   as 
amended.    Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  New  Delhi 
September  4,  1963.    Entered  into  force  September  4 
1963.     TIAS  5424.     2  pp.     5f. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Brazil, 
amending  the  agreement  of  March  15, 1962,  as  amended. 
Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  August 
22,  1963.  Entered  into  force  August  22,  1963.  TIAS 
5425.     3  pp.     5(f. 

Investment  Guaranties.  Agreement  with  Ecuador,  re- 
lating to  the  agreement  of  March  28  and  29,  1955.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Quito  September  4,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  September  4,  1963.  TIAS  5426 
3  pp.     5tf. 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Agreements  with  Spain. 
Exchange  of  letters— Signed  at  Washington  July  16, 
19C3.  Entered  into  force  July  16,  1963.  TIAS  5427. 
6  pp.     5#. 

Agricultural  Trade.  Agreement  with  Peru.  Signed  at 
Washington  September  23,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
September  23, 1963.     TIAS  5428.     4  pp.     5tf. 

Atomic  Energy— Application  of  Safeguards  by  the 
IAEA  to  the  United  States-Japan  Cooperation 
Agreement.  Agreement  with  Japan  and  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Signed  at  Vienna 
September  23,  1963.  Entered  into  force  November  1 
1963.    TIAS  5429.    10  pp.    10<f. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Tunisia, 
amending  the  agreement  of  September  14,  1962.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Tunis  September  13,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  September  13,  1963.  TIAS  5430 
3  pp.    54. 
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Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  of  February  7 


Press  release  51  dated  February  7 

Secretary  Rusk:  We  have  had  quite  a  lot  of 
news  from  around  the  world  since  my  last  press 
conference.  And  I  would  ask  your  indulgence 
to  give  me  a  chance  to  comment  generally  in 
order  to  try  to  throw  some  of  these  problems 
into  perspective. 

We  have  about  four  different  kinds  of  prob- 
lems that  we  deal  with  here  in  our  Department, 
involving  international  discussions  and  inter- 
national disputes.  In  the  first  case  there  are 
those  relatively  rare,  strictly  bilateral  issues  be- 
tween us  and  some  other  governments.  I  say 
"rare"  because,  for  the  most  part,  these  have  to 
do  with  the  protection  of  nationals  or  trade 
questions — matters  of  that  sort.  They  do  not 
involve  the  painful  and  difficult  and  dangerous 
issues  which  dominate  the  news. 

Bilateral  Issues:  The  Dispute  With  Panama 

It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  a 
dispute  with  our  friends  in  Panama,  and  that  is 
of  a  bilateral  type.  That  matter  is  now  before 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  As  you 
know,  they  passed  a  resolution  this  morning  to 


establish  a  Committee  of  17,1  which  would  both 
investigate  the  events  of  January  and  also  at- 
tempt to  mediate  the  issues  and  to  bring  the  two 
countries  back  to  the  conference  table.  There 
was  no  finding  of  aggression  against  the  United 
States.  Many  of  those  who  spoke  made  it  quite 
clear  that  they  would  come  to  no  conclusions  on 
that  matter.  We  ourselves  were  entirely  happy 
to  have  those  events  fully  investigated,  because 
we  feel  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  lay  down 
the  charges  of  aggression  than  to  have  the  facts 
brought  out  clearly. 

The  fighting  occurred  because  mobs  attempted 
to  invade  the  zone  for  which  we  were  respon- 
sible. But  we  have  taken  the  view,  from  the 
very  beginning,  that  we  are  prepared  to  get  to 
the  conference  table  without  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence, or  the  presence  of  violence,  and  with 
normal  relations  between  two  friendly  Govern- 
ments of  longstanding,  historical  relationship. 
In  those  discussions  each  side  would  be  free  to 
say  anything  at  all  that  is  on  its  mind  affect- 
ing the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 


1  See  p.  304. 
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There  obviously  will  be  problems  if  one  side  or 
the  other  were  expected  to  make  preconditions 
or  p recommitments  about  what  the  results  of 
those  talks  might  be.  But  we  are  hopeful  that 
in  the  next  few  days  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
processes  that  are  now  at  work  to  bring  these 
two  Governments  back  to  the  conference  table  in 
order  that  two  long  and  close  friends  can  re- 
store relations  and  continue  to  work  on  their 
common  problems  in  the  spirit  of  friendship 
that  has  dominated  that  relationship. 

Communist-Free  World  Confrontation 

A  second  group  of  problems  have  to  do  with 
the  confront  at  ion  between  the  Communist  world 
and  the  free  world.  These  involve  dangerous 
and  explosive  issues,  such  as  Germany  and  Ber- 
lin, such  as  Cuba — I  will  come  back  to  that  in 
a  few  moments — such  as  Viet-Nam,  a  part  of  a 
worldwide  struggle  over  the  underlying  issue 
of  our  period  of  history,  namely,  what  kind  of  a 
world  society  are  we  going  to  have:  the  world 
laid  out  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  or  a 
world  constructed  around  some  notion  of  a  Com- 
munist world  revolution? 

Now,  in  these  issues,  we  do  play  and  must 
play  a  leading  role.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues to  be  the  largest  and  strongest  power  in 
the  free  world.  We  carry  massive  burdens  in 
this  matter — we  have  since  1945,  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  The  umbrella  of  American 
power  is  one  of  the  primary  guarantees  of  peace 
in  this  situation,  not  only  for  our  allies,  to  whom 
we  have  a  direct  responsibility  of  mutual  pro- 
tection, but  also  a  strong  guarantee  that  those 
who  are  not  alined  but  wish  to  be  independent 
and  secure  and  prosperous  have  a  reasonable 
chance  for  being  independent  and  secure  in  this 
present  world  situation.  But  we  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  such  confrontations  and  will  continue 
to  be. 

There  has  been  some  impression  that  these 
dangers  have  been  reduced.  This  sense  of  de- 
tente has  itself  caused  some  complications,  quite 
frankly.  Here  at  home,  for  example,  people 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  foreign  aid  is  not  as 
urgent  as  it  once  was.  And,  on  occasion,  some 
of  our  allies  feel  that,  since  that  overriding 
threat  has  been  somewhat  relieved,  they  can  give 


more  attention  to  their  own  special  policies  or 
attitudes  and  less  attention  to  the  need  for  allied 
unity.    Those  are  a  part  of  the  problem. 

Problems  Relating  to  Other  People's  Quarrels 

A  third  category  of  problems  comes  from 
what  we  might  call  other  people's  quarrels. 
There  are  30  or  40  governments  in  the  world 
today  who  have  troubles  with  their  neighbors, 
located  in  almost  every  continent  on  almost 
every  conceivable  issue.  Very  few  of  those  is- 
sues have  involved  the  United  States;  they  are 
not  our  quarrels.  Some  of  them  have  deep 
roots,  some  going  back  before  Columbus  dis- 
covered America.  Now  our  relations  to  these 
quarrels  is  that  of  being  helpful — if  we  can,  to 
find  a  solution.  We  are  drawn  into  them  be- 
cause we  are  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  these  matters  come  to  the  U.N.,  or  we  are 
drawn  into  them  because  the  parties  themselves 
come  to  us  to  ask  us  to  be  of  assistance  in  one 
way  or  another. 

It  signifies  the  position,  the  influence,  and  the 
power  of  the  United  States  that  so  many  of 
these  parties  do  believe  that  it  is  important  what 
the  United  States  thinks  about  these  matters. 

Now  in  this  process  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
agree  with  all  of  the  parties  all  of  the  time,  nor  is 
it  likely  that  we  shall  be  able  to  agree  with  any 
of  the  parties  100  percent  of  the  way.  There- 
fore, to  the  extent  that  we  are  drawn  in,  we 
find  people  dissatisfied  that  we  cannot  give 
them  100-percent  support — support  their  posi- 
tion fully.  The  role  of  the  peacemaker  is  al- 
ways a  thankless  one.  We  take  away  our  lumps 
and  our  bruises  from  the  process.  But,  never- 
theless, that  is  an  endless  task,  which  is  one  of 
our  responsibilities  as  a  leading  power,  to  try 
to  build  a  more  peaceful  world  order. 

Developing  "the  Common  Law  of  Mankind" 

The  fourth  category  is  one  which  very  seldom 
gets  public  attention  except  in  the  more  dra- 
matic phases,  such  as  disarmament.  And  that 
is  the  enormous  portion  of  our  work  which  has 
to  do  with  building  a  decent  world  order — in  de- 
veloping what  a  distinguished  lawyer  called,  a 
few  years  ago,  "the  common  law  of  mankind" — 
building  a  base  of  cooperation  across  national 
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U.S.  Protests  Cuban  Vessels' 
Violation  of  National  Waters 

Press  release  58  dated  February  11 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  U.S.  note  to  the 
Cuban  Government,  delivered  through  the  Swiss 
Embassy  at  Habana  on  February  4. 

On  February  2,  1964,  units  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  observed  four  Cuban  fishing  boats 
fishing  within  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States  off  East  Key  in  the  Dry  Tortugas. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  directed  the 
Cuban  vessels  to  anchor  and  stand  by  for  board- 
ing and  search.  The  various  Cuban  vessels  com- 
plied with  this  directive,  anchoring  between  1.5 
and  1.9  miles  off  East  Key. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  has  brought 
the  four  Cuban  vessels  to  Key  West  for  interro- 
gation in  connection  with  possible  violation  of 
laws  of  the  United  States  for  fishing  illegally 
within  the  territorial  sea  (i.e.  within  the  three- 
mile  limit).  If  it  is  determined  that  the  Cuban 
vessels  were  in  fact  in  violation  of  law,  they  will 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  prescribed  therein. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  protests 
this  unauthorized  intrusion  into  its  territorial 
sea  in  violation  of  international  law  and  requests 
the  Government  of  Cuba  to  take  all  the  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  incidents  of  this  nature  from 
recurring  in  the  future. 


time.  But  they  ought  to  be  looked  at,  I  think, 
in  terms  of  what  kinds  of  problems  they  are  and 
what  our  relationships  to  these  particular  prob- 


frontiers  which  builds  up  the  common  interest 
in  peace  and  cooperation  and  which  gives  us 
such  a  stake  in  cooperation  that  these  stakes 
begin  to  reach  out  and  take  hold  of  the  contro- 
versial elements,  the  more  divisive  elements,  to 
bring  them  more  under  control  of  the  need  for 
a  decent  world  order.  These  matters  range 
from  disarmament  discussions  to  discussions  for 
improving  and  strengthening  the  peacekeeping 
and  peacemaking  role  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
hundreds,  literally  hundreds,  of  meetings  on 
particular  questions  of  cooperation,  whether  a 
technical  committee  on  carrying  dangerous 
goods  at  sea  or  the  control  of  narcotics  in  a  par- 
ticular area. 

This  is  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  in  working  at  these  under- 
lying cooperative  elements,  and  part  of  the 
work  that  is,  of  course,  deeply  encouraging  to 
those  who  watch  it. 

So  we  have  different  kinds  of  problems,  even 
though  we  may  have  a  great  many  at  any  one 


lems  might  be. 


The  Cuban  Fishing  Boats 

Now  let  me  come  back  to  one  which  is  on  our 
minds  at  the  moment,  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
the  Cuban  fishing  boats  and  the  water  supply 
for  the  U.S.  naval  base  at  Guantanamo. 

First,  I  think  it  should  be  clear  that  the  at- 
tempt by  the  Cuban  Government  somehow  to 
link  these  two  incidents  is  not  only  mischievous 
and  unproductive ;  it  is  entirely  inadmissible  to 
us  here  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  all  have  the 
straight  facts  about  the  four  Cuban  fishing  boats 
which  have  been  taken  into  custody  along  with 
certain  of  their  crewmen. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  cutter  Cape 
Knox  sighted  the  four  Cuban  vessels  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  trolling  at  approximately  19  miles  west- 
southwest  of  Marquesas  Key.  At  1 :20  in  the 
afternoon  on  February  2  the  Coast  Guard  ob- 
served the  four  Cuban  boats  fishing  in  United 
States  territorial  waters  at  approximately  IV2 
miles  east-southeast  of  East  Key.  Visibility  at 
the  time  was  10  miles  and  the  seas  moderate. 
The  boats  were  directed  to  anchor  and  stand  by 
for  boarding.  The  Cuban  boats  obeyed  this  or- 
der. When  they  anchored,  the  various  vessels 
were  between  1.5  and  1.9  miles  off  of  East  Key. 

When  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Cape  Star  arrived  on  the  scene  at  7  o'clock  that 
evening  with  the  boarding  party,  the  inspection 
of  the  Cuban  vessels  began.  The  inspection 
was  carried  out  by  only  one  party,  and  it  took  3 
hours.  The  boarding  and  inspection  was  con- 
ducted in  the  normal  manner,  with  due  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  crews. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Coast  Guard  ves- 
sels on  the  scene  began  to  escort  the  four  Cuban 
ships  to  Key  West,  with  a  boarding  party  on 
the  lead  boat,  the  Lambda  S3,  and  they  arrived 
in  Key  West  at  5 :45  in  the  afternoon.  The  de- 
cision to  take  these  vessels  to  Key  West,  taken 
following  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
State,  had  as  its  purpose  further  investigation 
and  interrogation  of  the  boats  and  crews  in  con- 
nection with  the  violation  of  Federal  law. 
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Officials  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  Customs  and 
Immigration  conducted  the  investigation  and 

interrogation.  When  these  were  completed,  on 
the  evening  of  February  5,  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  at  the  official  request  of  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
turned  over  the  boats  and  crews  to  State  officials 
for  handling  under  State  law. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Coast  Guard  is 
authorized  under  the  United  States  Code  upon 
the  request  of  the  proper  authority  to  utilize  its 
personnel  and  facilities  to  assist  any  State  to 
perform  any  activity  for  which  such  personnel 
and  facilities  are  especially  qualified. 

Federal  authorities,  from  their  investigation 
and  interrogation,  concluded  that  the  Cuban 
vessels  were  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  contrary  to  section  251  of 
title  46  of  the  United  States  Code.  However, 
as  this  statute  contains  no  penalties,  prosecution 
by  Federal  authorities  was  not  undertaken.  As 
the  boats  and  crews  were  also  in  probable  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Florida  and 
thus  subject  to  prosecution  by  State  authorities, 
the  Coast  Guard  allowed  the  State  of  Florida 
to  assume  jurisdiction.  This  step  was  under- 
taken in  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
State. 

Two  of  the  masters  of  the  Cuban  fishing 
boats  have  admitted  to  Coast  Guard  officials 
that  they  were  knowingly  fishing  in  the  United 
States'  waters.  Monitored  conversation  be- 
tween the  Lambda  S3  and  a  control  station  in 
Habana,  which  took  place  at  2 :25  p.m.  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  read  as  follows : 

Habana :  Where  are  you  anchored? 

Lambda  S3:  Well,  we  are  east  of  Tortugas.  Go 
ahead. 

Habana:  International  waters? 

Lambda  33:  Well,  no;  this  is  national  waters.  Na- 
tional waters. 

Habana :  I  understand. 

Now,  from  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the 
Cuban  fishing  vessels  knew  they  were  fishing 
inside  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States 
and  that  Habana  was  also  aware  of  this  fact. 
This,  plus  our  own  knowledge  of  their  loca- 
tion, completely  disproves  the  claim  of  the 
Cuban  Government  that  the  Cuban  boats  were 
in  international  waters  when  apprehended. 

The   United   States   Government  first  com- 


municated with  the  Cuban  Government  on  this 
matter  on  the  morning  of  February  4,  when  the 
Swiss  Ambassador  in  Habana  presented  a  note 
from  us  to  the  Cuban  Foreign  Minister  relat  ing 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  protesting  the  un- 
authorized intrusion  of  the  fishing  vessels  into 
the  United  States  waters  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law  and  requesting  all  necessary  steps 
by  the  Cuban  Government  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  such  incidents. 

At  4:30  on  the  same  day  the  Counselor  of 
the  Czech  Embassy,  which  represents  Cuba's 
interests  in  the  United  States,  made  an  oral  pro- 
test of  the  detention  of  the  vessels  and  crews 
and  requested  on  behalf  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment the  release  of  the  boats  and  crews. 

Cuba  Suspends  Water  Supply  to  Guantanamo 

Then  about  11:15  a.m.  of  February  6  the 
Cuban  Foreign  Minister  handed  the  Swiss  Am- 
bassador a  note  -  announcing  that  as  of  noon 
that  day  the  water  supply  to  the  naval  base 
would  be  cut  off  and  that  the  suspension  of 
water  deliveries  would  be  maintained  until  the 
crew  members  of  the  fishing  vessels  were  put 
at  liberty. 

At  4:00  o'clock  on  the  same  afternoon  the 
Counselor  of  the  Czech  Embassy  attempted  to 
deliver  to  the  Coordinator  of  Cuban  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  State  a  written  note  from 
the  Cuban  Government  on  the  question  of  the 
detention  of  the  vessels  and  crews.  The  Co- 
ordinator quite  properly  refused  to  accept  the 
note  because  of  its  gross  distortion  of  the  facts 
and  its  highly  offensive  language.  The  note 
did  not  refer  to  the  action  already  taken  by 
the  Cuban  Government  against  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  naval  base. 

Now,  let  me  say  that  we  have  noticed  Cuban 
broadcasts  which  suggest  a  concerted  cam- 
paign against  our  presence  in  Guantanamo. 
The  basic  fact  is  that  we  are  in  Guantanamo 
and  will  remain  there  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Those  arrangements  cannot  be  abrogated 
except  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  We 
shall  certainly  not  discuss  the  future  of  Guan- 
tanamo with  a  regime  which  does  not  speak  for 
the  Cuban  people,  which  has  been  unanimously 


2  Not  printed  here. 
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condemned  by  the  governments  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  which  demonstrates  both  in  words 
and  action  its  hostility  toward  its  neighbors. 

Now,  there  are  some  aspects  of  this  matter 
on  which  those  who  advise  the  President  have 
asked  for  further  investigation  and  informa- 
tion. We  shall  be  meeting  later  in  the  day  with 
the  President,  and  there  may  be  further  an- 
nouncements to  be  made  on  this  matter  at  that 
time.3  What  I  have  tried  to  do  today  is  to 
straighten  out  the  factual  background,  to  make 
it  quite  clear  that  these  exaggerated  and  ex- 
traordinary and  violent  charges  about  seizing 
vessels  in  international  waters  are  wholly  un- 
founded, that  we  will  not  link  the  handling  of 
these  fishing  vessels  under  the  normal  processes 
of  American  law  with  a  question  of  water  sup- 
ply in  Guantanamo,  and  that  we  are  in  Guan- 
tanamo  and  shall  remain  there. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  talked  at  some  length, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  take  some  questions. 

Cuban-U.S.  Relationship 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  indications  from  what  you  have 
said  and  from  the  circumstances  that  this  was  a 
deliberate  provocation — the  entering  of  inter- 
national waters;  out  whether  it  was  or  not,  why 
do  you  think  that  Castro  should  have  chosen 
this  particular  time  to  play  one  of  the  few  non- 
violent cards  that  he  had  left  in  the  game? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  in  view  of  what  I  have 
said  about  certain  points  needing  further  ex- 
amination and  information  I  ought  not  to  add 
to  what  I  have  said  on  that  line  today.  Per- 
haps we  can  later  in  the  day. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  see  this  in  terms  of 
an  international  situation  at  the  present  time 
ranging  beyond  the  Cuban-United  States  rela- 
tionship in  this  affair? 

A.  I  think  that  that  will  depend  on  what  is 
in  the  background.  I  would  suppose  that  when 
the  Cuban  Government  elected  not  to  let  this 
question  of  the  fishing  boats  be  handled  in  the 
normal  way  in  which  such  incidents  are  han- 
dled with  many  countries  over  a  period  of  a 

'  See  p.  281. 


year,  it  wanted  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  dis- 
pute and  of  the  tension.  But  I  would  not  wish 
to  speculate  in  detail  on  that  at  the  present 
moment. 

Aggressive  Pressures  in  Southeast  Asia 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  go  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world — 

A.  Eight. 

Q.  Viet-Nam— 

A.  Eight. 

Q.  The  President  suggested  last  week  4  that 
there  might  be  circumstances  under  which  the 
United  States  would  approve  of  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  both  North  and  South  Viet-Nam.  He 
did  not  at  that  time  spell  this  out.  Could  you 
tell  us  what  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  that  respect? 

A.  Well,  let's  start  from  the  most  elementary 
aspects  of  that  problem.  When  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Laos  convened  in  1961-1962, 1  made 
a  statement  at  that  time  5  that  the  only  prob- 
lem of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  arose  from  the 
north ;  that  there  was  no  threat  to  the  peace  of 
Southeast  Asia  from  the  south  or  from  across 
the  Pacific;  that  if  those  in  the  north  would 
leave  their  neighbors  alone,  there  could  be 
peace;  if  the  agreements  which  have  already 
been  reached  and  which  have  been  signed  by 
those  in  the  north  would  be  fulfilled,  there  could 
be  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Now,  we  know  that  the  other  side  has  no  pres- 
ent intention  of  talking  about  the  neutralization 
of  North  Korea — of  North  Viet-Nam.  Were 
they  to  make  any  such  proposal,  that  at  least 
would  inject  something  new  into  the  situation. 
But  what  we  can't  accept  is  the  idea  that,  while 
they  disregard  their  solemn  commitments  and 
move  to  undermine  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954, 
as  well  as  of  1962,  somehow  we  neutralize  South 
Viet-Nam — meaning  presumably  by  that  with- 
drawing American  forces  and  pulling  out  sup- 
port so  that  South  Viet-Nam  would  be  even 
more  exposed  to  the  kinds  of  penetration  which 


*  At  a  news  conference  on  Feb.  1. 

*  For  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  Rusk  at  Geneva 
on  May  17,  1961,  see  Bulletin  of  June  5,  1961,  p.  844. 
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U.S.  Informs  U.N.  Security  Council  on  Cuban  Fishing  Boat  Incident 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, transmitted  on  February  7  to  Carlos  Alfred 
Bernardes,  President  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  4360 

Dear  Mb.  Pbesident  :  I  refer  to  the  letter  sent 
to  you  by  the  Permanent  Delegation  of  Cuba  on 
February  4,  1964  (Document  S/5530)  protesting 
the  alleged  illegal  seizure  by  the  Government  of  the 
I'nited  States  of  four  Cuban  fishing  boats  in  the 
area  of  the  Dry  Tortuga  Island.  In  order  that 
members  of  the  Security  Council  will  be  properly 
informed  on  this  matter,  I  am  addressing  this  note 
to  you  to  set  forth  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  communicated  by  my 
Government  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  in  a  note 
delivered  on  February  4,  1964,1  protesting  the  viola- 
tion of  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Cuban  fishing  boats.  The  facts  communicated  and 
subsequent  developments  are  as  follows : 

1.  On  February  2,  1964,  four  Cuban  fishing  vessels 
were  observed  by  units  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  to  be  fishing  within  the  territorial  sea  (i.e., 
inside  the  three  mile  limit)  of  the  United  States  off 
East  Key  in  the  Dry  Tortugas. 

2.  The  United  States  Coast  Guard  patrol  craft 
ordered  the  Cuban  vessels  to  anchor  and  stand  by 
for  boarding  and  search  which  they  did.  When  they 
anchored,  the  various  vessels  were  between  1.5  and 
1.9  miles  off  East  Key.  Two  of  the  masters  of  the 
fishing  boats — Jose  Manuel  Ventura  of  the  Cardenas 
No.  14  and  Manuel  Gomez  Barrios  of  the  Lambda 
No.  8 — admitted  to  United  States  Coast  Guard  offi- 
cials that  they  were  knowingly  fishing  in  United 
States  waters. 

3.  On  the  morning  of  February  3,  1964,  following 
a  preliminary  search  of  the  vessels  and  questioning 
of  their  masters,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
vessels  brought  the  Cuban  fishing  boats  to  Key  West 
for  further  investigation  and  interrogation  in  con- 
nection with  violation  of  Federal  law.  The  board- 
ing, inspection  and  escort  of  the  boats  from  East 
Key  to  Key  West  by  personnel  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  was  conducted  in  the  normal  manner 
with  due  regard  for  the  welfare  of  crews. 

4.  During  this  entire  procedure  and  until  such 
time  as  the  four  boats  were  within  the  naval  base 


1  See  p.  276. 


at  Key  West,  they  had  unrestricted  use  of  their 
radio  communications.  Clear  evidence  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  conversations  between  the 
boats  and  Habana  were  monitored  by  commercial 
monitoring  services  in  the  Florida  area.  Once  the 
Cuban  vessels  had  docked  at  Key  West,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  communicate  with  the  Czechoslovakian 
Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  is  represent- 
ing Cuban  interests  in  the  United  States,  had  they 
chosen  to  do  so. 

5.  Federal  authorities  completed  their  investiga- 
tion and  interrogation  of  the  crews  on  February  5, 
1964.  The  authorities  concluded  that  the  Cuban 
vessels  were  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  contrary  to  Section  251  of  Title  46 
of  the  United  States  Code.  However,  as  this  statute 
contains  no  sanctions,  prosecution  by  Federal  au- 
thorities was  not  undertaken.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Cuban  fishing  boats  were  also  in  probable  vio- 
lation of  laws  of  the  state  of  Florida  and  thus  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  by  state  authorities.  State  of- 
ficials formally  requested  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  to  turn  the  boats  and  crews  over  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state.  In  accordance  with  United 
States  law,  this  was  done  on  February  5,  1964. 
Legal  proceedings  before  the  state  courts  are  pend- 
ing. 

6.  Two  crews'  members  have  on  their  own  initia- 
tive requested  political  asylum  in  the  United  States. 
This  has  been  granted. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  case  in- 
volving the  unauthorized  intrusion  into  the  terri- 
torial sea  of  the  United  States  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Those  charged  with  the  violation  stand  before  the 
appropriate  court  where  they  will  receive  a  fair 
trial  surrounded  by  the  full  guarantees  offered  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  country.  I  reject 
the  political  motives  ascribed  by  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment to  the  action  which  has  been  taken. 

As  the  facts  of  the  case  demonstrate,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  basis  for  the  intemperate  and  distorted 
language  in  the  Cuban  letter.  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  purpose  of  the  letter  was  to  obscure  the 
fact  of  the  clear  violation  of  international  laws  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  respectfully  request  that  you  have  this  letter 
circulated  to  the  Delegations  of  all  the  Member 
States  of  the  Security  Council. 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 


have  been  aimed  at  Southeast  Asia  from  the 
north  for  these  past  few  years.  That  is  simply 
a  device  for  the  communization  of  all  of  South- 
east Asia,  and  that  we  cannot  accept.     So  I 


think  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the  basic  point — 
that  existing  agreements  ought  to  be  observed, 
and  if  they  would  be  observed,  then  the  way  is 
open  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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Q.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Secretary,  what 
do  you  regard  as  being  the  consequences  then 
of  the  proposals  set  forth  by  President  de 
Gaulle?    Are  they  severely  damaging  or  not? 

A.  Well,  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  just 
what  those  proposals  are,  because  there  have 
been  some  statements  made  but  no  detailed  pro- 
posals of  which  I  am  aware. 

It  was  indicated  at  one  point  some  months 
ago  that  the  reference  to  a  neutralized  South- 
east Asia  was  intended  to  be  a  reference  to  a 
very  long-term  solution,  that  it  did  not  have  op- 
erational impact  upon  the  immediate  situation 
because  of  the  attitude  of  the  Communist  world, 
and  I  don't  know  of  any  other  proposals  or  any 
more  precise  proposals  that  have  been  made. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  connection,  lias 
there  been  any  talk,  specifically,  of  a  treaty  for 
the  neutralization  of  Southeast  Asia?  There 
has  been  talk  about  the  neutralization  of  Cam- 
bodia, in  which  a  certain  number  of  nations 
would  participate  to  guarantee  it.  But  is  that 
what  De  Gaulle  has  in  mind? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  they  might  have  in 
mind  in  Paris.  My  own  thought  on  that  would 
be  that  if  these  existing  agreements  were  to  be 
lived  up  to,  if  they  were  to  be  performed,  this 
question  wouldn't  even  arise,  because  these 
states  of  Southeast  Asia  would  then  be  inde- 
pendent, secure,  and  free  to  pursue  their  own 
policy. 

And  there  would  be  no  problem  of  disen- 
gagement from  an  alliance  on  the  part  of,  say, 
a  country  like  Laos  or  Cambodia  or  South  Viet- 
Nam,  who  are  not  allies  and  who  would  have  to 
themselves  invoke  the  protocol  of  SEATO  be- 
fore SEATO  would  become  applicable.  So  that 
what  they  need  is  a  chance  to  pursue  their  own 
policy  as  independent  countries.  And  that  is 
what  they  do  not  have  so  long  as  they  are  under 
this  pressure  from  the  north. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  to  set  the  record 
straight,  sir — 

A.  Yes? 

Q.  When  you  use  the  term  "north,"  are  you 
speaking  of  the  government  in  Hanoi,  the  gov- 
ernment in  Peiping,  tlie  government  in  Mos- 
cow, or — 


A.  I'm  thinking  of  all  three  of  them.  But  in 
what  relative  weights,  I  could  not — I  would  not 
want  to  be  mathematical.  Certainly  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  are  fully  behind  these  aggressive  pres- 
sures that  are  going  on  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  Soviet  Union  more  ac- 
tive in  itself,  throwing  its  full  weight  behind 
the  performance  on  the  existing  accords.  But 
I  think  all  three  of  them  carry  heavy  responsi- 
bility in  this  regard. 

The  United  States  and  Eastern  Europe 

Q.  May  I  ask  an  associated  question? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Him  [indicating] ,  and  you  then. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  going  from  the  fishing  to 
the  hunting  license,  and  the  recent  developments 
in  Eastern  Europe,  how  would  you  assess  the 
present  state  of  affairs  between  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  and  the  United  States? 

A.  Well,  as  you  look  at  the  Eastern  European 
countries  generally,  I  would  say  that  there  are 
some  important  differences  between  us,  partic- 
ularly on  these  world  problems  and  the  prob- 
lems of  confrontation.  But,  nevertheless,  we 
do  believe  that  there  should  be  a  continuing  ex- 
ploration of  pomts  of  possible  agreement. 
This  exploration  should  be  on  small  points  as 
well  as  large  points. 

We  have  been  encouraged  to  believe  that  there 
can  be  improvement  in  relations  between  East- 
ern Europe  and  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  and  that  some  improvements  have  indeed 
been  going  on,  and  we  welcome  those,  because 
we  do  believe  that  it  is  important  that  this 
search  for  peace  be  never-ending  and  that  if  we 
fail  in  that  search  for  peace,  it  will  not  be 
through  inattention  or  lack  of  diligence  or  lack 
of  a  desire  to  find  agreements  based  upon  the 
genuine   common   interests  of  the   two   sides. 

So  I  would  say  that  this  is  a  probing  period ; 
there  is  a  desire  on  our  side  to  improve  these  re- 
lations; we  feel  that  there  is  some  desire  on  the 
other  side  to  do  the  same,  and  we  would  like 
to  see  some  of  these  points  moved  toward  more 
agreement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  addition  to  that,  would 
you  recommend  the  constant  and  continuous 
usage  of  the  word  "satellites,"'''  or  would  you 
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rather  restrict  that  word  to  the  heavenly  bodies 
alone? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  in  a  formal  statement — 
I  believe  that  one  of  my  colleagues  in  Eastern 
Europe  once  said  I  should  always  refer  to  them 
as  "Socialist  countries."  I  would  say,  in  a  for- 
mal statement,  "the  Socialist,  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe,''  and  let  you  decide  who  would  be 
satellite  and  who  the  central  mass,  but  I 
wouldn't  pursue  that  point  at  the  moment. 

Military  Situation  in  Viet-Nam 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  back  to  Viet-Nam  for  a 
moment.  As  you  know,  the  Communists  have 
scored  some  gains  recently.  And  this  has  led 
some  people  to  wonder  whether  the  Vietnamese 
Government,  aided  by  the  United  States,  can 
win  this  battle  militarily.  How  do  you  assess 
the  present  military  situation  and  the  role  of 
the  new  government  in  the  days  ahead? 

A.  I  think  the  resources  and  the  capabilities 
are  there  to  get  this  job  done  on  the  present 
basis  of  assistance  to  the  Vietnamese  so  that 
they  themselves  can  handle  this  problem  pri- 
marily with  their  own  effort.  There  has  been, 
as  you  know,  the  political  unsettlement  in  South 
Viet-Nam  since  last  November.  I  understand 
that  we  may  be  hearing  about  a  new  govern- 
ment— the  actual  construction  of  a  new  govern- 
ment— in  the  next  day  or  two  from  Saigon. 

We  do  know  that  the  leadership  is  determined 
to  prosecute  this  war  with  full  vigor.  We  see 
no  significant  relaxation  of  the  desire  of  the 
Vietnamese  themselves  to  free  themselves  from 
these  penetrations  from  outside  and  the  dis- 
order and  the  insecurity  existing  within  the 
country.  So  that,  although  I  cannot  predict  to 
you  what  the  events  of  the  next  3  or  i  weeks 
might  mean,  I  have  no  doubt  myself  about  the 
longer  range  outcome  of  that  situation. 

"We  Are  Not  in  a  Detente" 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  meaning  do  you  see 
in  the  notion  of  a  detente  in  the  circumstance 
that,  as  you  charge  here,  the  Cuban  Government 
purposely  provoked  an  incident  with  the  United 
States  and  with  some  evidence  that  it  was  sup- 
ported in  this  by  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  base  my  answer 


U.S.  Determined  To  Guarantee 
Security  of  Guantanamo  Base 

White  House  Statement 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  7 

When  the  Cuban  Government  shut  off  the  water 
supply  to  Guantanamo,  it  deliberately  broke  an 
agreement  made  in  1938,  reasserted  In  1947,  and 
personally  supported  by  Fidel  Castro  in  1958. 
The  United  States  is  determined  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  the  Guantanamo  naval  base  and  does 
not  intend  to  submit  that  security  or  the  welfare 
of  the  servicemen  and  their  families  who  live 
there  to  further  irresponsible  actions  of  the 
Cuban  Government.  The  President  has  in- 
structed the  Department  of  Defense  to  make  the 
Guantanamo  base  self-sufficient.  In  response 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  issued  instructions 
to: 

1.  Assure  the  base  control  over  its  own  water 
supply  both  by  conversion  of  sea  water  to  fresh 
water  and  by  the  transportation  of  water  by  ship. 

2.  Reduce  the  employment  of  Cuban  personnel 
who  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment and  whose  wages  contribute  to  its  for- 
eign exchange. 

The  reckless  and  irresponsible  conduct  of  the 
Cuban  Government  remains  a  constant  threat  to 
the  peace  of  this  hemisphere.  The  consequences 
of  further  provocations  by  Castro  should  be  care- 
fully weighed  by  all  nations. 

These  matters  are  being  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  for  consideration  in  connection  with 
charges  now  pending  against  Cuba  in  that  orga- 
nization. They  will  also  be  discussed  with  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion in  order  that  those  governments  can  take 
them  into  account  in  connection  with  their  deter- 
mination of  their  own  policies  toward  the  threats 
to  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  posed 
by  the  Castro  regime. 


on  the  assumptions  underlying  your  question  at 
this  point.  I  think  these  are  matters  that  we 
need  to  have  further  information  about. 

However,  I  have  said  to  many  of  you,  perhaps 
at  a  press  conference  as  well,  that  we  are  not  in 
a  detente  in  any  sense.  We  made  certain  sig- 
nificant but  limited  steps.  We  have  had  the 
"hot  line,"  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the  reso- 
lution in  the  United  Nations  on  bombs  in  orbit; 
we  have  agreed  on  certain  principles  applied  to 
outer  space ;  we  are  increasing  our  cooperation 
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Suspension  of  Water  Service 
to  Guantanamo  Protested 

Press  release  59  dated  February  11 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  U.S.  note  to  the  Cuban 
Government,  delivered  through  the  Swiss  Embassy 
at  Habana  on  February  9. 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  Informed 
through  the  Swiss  Government  of  the  note1  which 
was  given  the  Swiss  Ambassador  in  Havana  at  11 :15 
a.m.  on  February  6  and  which  stated  that  as  of 
12  :00  noon  of  that  same  day  the  furnishing  of  water 
to  the  Naval  Base  at  Guantanamo  would  be  sus- 
pended and  that  the  suspension  would  be  maintained 
until  the  Cuban  fishermen  at  present  under  detention 
in  the  United  States  were  put  at  liberty. 

As  indicated  in  the  note1  which  the  United  States 
Government  sent  to  the  Government  of  Cuba 
through  the  Swiss  Government  on  February  4, 
1964,  the  four  Cuban  fishing  boats  were  appre- 
hended within  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States  off  East  Key  in  the  Dry  Tortugas.  Fur- 
ther confirmation  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in 
the  testimony  of  two  of  the  masters  of  the  Cuban 
fishing  boats — Jose  Manuel  Ventura  of  the  Cardenas 
No.  Ik  and  Manuel  Gomez  Barrios  of  the  Lambda 
No.  8 — who  have  admitted  to  United  States  Coast 
Guard  officials  that  they  were  knowingly  fishing  in 
United  States  waters.  Furthermore  a  monitored 
conversation  between  the  Lambda  No.  S3  and  the 
control  station  in  Havana  which  took  place  at 
2 :25  p.m.  on  February  2  read  as  follows : 

Havana:  Where  are  you  anchored? 


1  Not  printed  here. 
*  See  p.  276. 


Lambda  S3:  Well,  we  are  east  of  Tortugas.  Go 
ahead. 

Havana:  International  waters? 

Lambda  33:  Well,  no,  this  is  national  water, 
national  water. 

Havana :  I  understand. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that,  first,  the 
Cuban  fishing  vessels  knew  they  were  fishing  inside 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States  and,  second, 
that  the  Cuban  authorities  in  Havana  were  also 
aware  of  this  fact. 

In  the  light  of  the  clear  violation  of  international 
law  and  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  represented 
by  the  illegal  fishing  of  the  Cuban  vessels  in  U.S. 
territorial  waters,  the  Government  of  Cuba  has  no 
justification  whatsoever  for  the  arbitrary  and  Irre- 
sponsible act  of  suspending  water  service  to  the 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base  in  direct  violation  of  the 
existing  contract  between  the  water  company  and 
the  Base  which  runs  until  1969. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  protests  in 
vigorous  terms  this  totally  unwarranted  action  and 
wishes  to  point  out  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  that 
there  can  be  no  relationship  whatsoever  between 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  against  persons  who  have  violated  its  laws 
and  the  unjustified  suspension  of  water  service  to 
the  Naval  Base  by  the  Cuban  Government.  Any 
effort  to  do  so  is  entirely  inadmissible  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  case  of  the 
Cuban  nationals  apprehended  illegally  fishing  in 
United  States  territorial  waters  will  proceed  under 
the  full  guarantees  for  a  fair  trial  by  the  State  of 
Florida. 


in  outer  space ;  we  have  sold  wheat. 

But  these  big  and  dangerous  and  explosive 
issues  are  still  in  front  of  us.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  said  there  is  no  ideological  detente.  There 
is  no  ideological  coexistence.  These  basic  pur- 
poses remain  the  same.  There  is  somewhat 
more  caution,  perhaps,  about  the  degree  of  mili- 
tancy with  which  some  of  these  goals  are  pur- 
sued, at  least  in  the  European  side  of  the  Com- 
munist world.  Peiping  is  pushing  the  more 
militant  line,  in  doctrine  and  perhaps  also  in 
action.  But  I  would  not,  myself,  subscribe  to 
the  view  that  there  is  a  detente. 

I  commented  earlier  that  there  is  an  atmos- 
phere of  detente  which  is  causing  some  compli- 


cations. I  think  there  is  an  impression  in  some 
people's  minds  that  the  detente  has  gone  much 
f  urtlier  than  it  has. 

Now,  we  would  like  to  achieve  a  relaxation  of 
tensions.  We  would  like  to  get  more  far-reach- 
ing agreements.  We  would  like  to  stabilize 
peace  by  real  assurance  about  what  the  future 
can  hold.    We  are  not  there  yet. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  work  at  it,  week  after 
week,  with  a  lot  of  effort  on  our  part,  a  lot  of 
patience,  a  lot  of  determination — and  with  the 
complete  cooperation  and  unity  of  the  Allies  and 
the  sober  understanding  and  readiness  to  com- 
municate on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist world. 
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The  Situation  in  Cyprus 

Q.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Secretary,  whether  you 
could  tell  us  where  the  Cyprus  situation  now 
stands  and,  if  the  fighting  really  gets  worse 
there,  whether  the  international  force  loill  still 
remain  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  situ- 
ation, or  whether  you  expect  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  the  situation. 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  today — and  this  is  one 
of  the  troubles  with  press  conferences;  they 
happen  on  specific  days  [Laughter.] — that  to- 
day I  shouldn't  say  too  much  about  that.  As 
you  know,  we  have  made  some  proposals  to  the 
interested  governments.  We  ourselves  have 
felt  for  a  period  of  months,  as  you  know,  that 
the  primary  responsibility  in  this  matter  was 
for  the  Government  of  Cyprus — the  authorities 
on  Cyprus — and  the  three  guarantor  powers. 

Then  there  came  a  moment  when  it  appeared 
that  some  new  element  would  have  to  be  in- 
jected into  the  situation  if  an  agreement  could 
be  reached,  and  one  strong  suggestion  from 
those  involved  was  that  the  presence  of  forces 
from  some  other  countries  might  assist,  because 
Britain,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  who  have  forces 
on  the  island,  had  long  connections  with  the 
problem  and  perhaps  had  had  some  special  dif- 
ficulties in  relation  to  it. 

Well,  on  that  basis,  if  our  friends  felt  that 
our  contribution  toward  an  international  force, 
in  which  we  would  be  a  junior  partner,  would 
be  helpful,  we  were  prepared  to  entertain  that, 
but  on  the  basis  that  this  would  be  acceptable  to 
all  those  involved. 

Now,  these  matters  are  now  being  discussed 
further.  And  I  think  since  they  are  now  being 
taken  up  in  capitals  with  the  governments — 
with  the  several  capitals  involved — that  I  should 
not  comment  on  it  much  further  here  today. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  gather  Premier  Khru- 
shchev is  also  now  discussing  it  with  President 
Johnson.  Does  the  new  note  from  Moscow  on 
the  issue  of  Cyprus  change  the  situation  in  any 
degree? 

A.  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  study  it.  I  un- 
derstand that  what  it  says  is  this  is  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  discussed  or  taken  up  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council. 

Q.  Thank  you. 


A.  Now,  this  question  is  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Security  Council.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Cyprus 
will  be  discussed  in  the  Security  Council  at 
some  stage,  but  I  just  don't  know  the  impact  of 
that  particular  note.     I  haven't  studied  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  summing  up  the  functions 
of  the  Department  of  State,  your  last  point  was 
you  work  here  in  State  to  achieve  what  some- 
body quoted  as  "a  common  law  of  mankind.'''' 
In  that  connection,  sir,  how  long  do  you  think 
we  will  be  able  to  defend  in  the  court  of  world 
opinion  our  unwillingness  at  times  to  negotiate 
certain  things,  say,  such  as  Guantanamo  or  the 
Panama  Canal?  And  in  that  same  connection, 
does  this  in  your  mind — the  talk — run  contrary 
to  the  pursuit  of  a  common  law  of  mankind, 
that  is,  the  world  being  the  kind  of  world  it  is 
today,  a  new  kind  of  world  different  from  the 
world  that  did  exist  ivhen  you  made  these  agree- 
ments?   How  can  we  defend  this? 

A.  Well,  those  two  situations  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. In  the  case  of  Panama  we  have  said 
repeatedly  that  we  will  be  ready  to  hear  what- 
ever the  Government  of  Panama  wishes  to  say 
on  any  subject  affecting  our  relations  with 
Panama.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
coming  back  to  the  conference  table,  so  that 
these  two  historic  friends  can  resume  the  sort 
of  discourse  which  makes  it  possible  to  settle 
these  problems. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  Guantanamo,  that  is  quite 
another  matter.  Because  the  situation  in  Cuba 
does  represent  an  intrusion  of  an  extrahemi- 
spheric  force  into  this  hemisphere.  It  has  been 
rejected  by  the  states  of  this  hemisphere.  Ac- 
tivities are  going  on  in  and  from  Cuba  aimed 
at  the  peace  and  good  order  of  other  states  in 
the  hemisphere.  And  we  do  not  believe  that 
this  present  regime  in  Cuba  is  the  competent 
regime  to  talk  about  the  future  relationships  be- 
tween the  Cuban  people  and  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
hemisphere  on  an  enduring  basis. 

French  Recognition  of  Peiping 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — sorry,  may  I  ask  that  asso- 
ciated question  I  was  going  to  ask  some  time 
ago,  when  you  were  talking  about  Southeast 
Asia — 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  — and  Mr.  de  Gaulle's  neutralization  pro- 
posal, which  you  find  somewhat  imprecise.  To 
be  more  precise  about  the  thing,  what  effect  do 
you  see  on  that  area  that  may  result  from  Mr. 
de  Gaulle's  decision  to  recognize  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  the  problem  of  French 
recognition  of  Peiping  is  only  a  portion  of  what 
to  me  is  the  central  problem  and  that  is  whether 
the  authorities  in  Peiping  are  going  to  be  led 
to  believe  that  their  policy  of  militancy  will  pay 
dividends. 

Now,  they  have  attacked  India.  They  are 
defying  agreements  in  Southeast  Asia.  They 
are  refusing  to  renounce  force  in  the  Formosa 
Straits.  They  are  engaged  in  mischief  in  Afri- 
ca and  in  some  parts  of  Latin  America.  They 
therefore — and  in  their  great  debate  with  Mos- 
cow the  issue  seems  to  be  the  role  of  militancy  in 
foreign  policy. 

Now,  we  think  that  it  could  be  very  dangerous 
to  the  general  peace  for  Peiping  to  suppose  that 
that  is  the  profitable  course  of  action.  And  so 
the  attitude  of  governments  toward  Peiping 
bears  upon  that  central  question,  which  to  me 
is  more  important  than  the  attitude  of  any  par- 
ticular government  toward  the  regime  itself. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  you  have  a 
crowded  calendar  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

A.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Mr.  Ball  Leaves  for  London  Talks 
on  Cyprus;  U.S.  Restates  Position 

Statement  by  Robert  J.  McCloshey 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Neios 1 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  George  W. 
Ball,  and  aides  will  fly  to  London  tonight  to 
consult  with  British  officials  on  the  Cyprus  sit- 
uation. He  will  depart  from  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base.  His  departure  time  is  11  p.m.  In 
this  connection  I  want  to  make  the  following 
statement: 


This  seems  a  good  moment  to  reiterate  this 
Government's  basic  approach  to  the  situation  in 
Cyprus.  The  United  States  welcomed  the  in- 
dependence of  Cyprus  in  1960.  It  has  since 
maintained  close  and  cordial  relations  with  that 
Republic.  It  has  followed  with  sympathy  and 
understanding  the  efforts  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  between  the  two  communi- 
ties in  Cyprus. 

The  independence,  territorial  integrity,  and 
security  of  Cyprus  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  of  Cyprus.  They  have  been  guar- 
anteed by  the  Governments  of  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  January  officials 
of  the  Government  of  Cyprus  as  well  as  of  the 
three  guarantor  powers  indicated  their  desire 
that  the  United  States  play  a  more  active  role 
in  the  increasingly  difficult  Cyprus  situation. 
In  response  the  United  States  has  undertaken 
to  explore  ways  in  which  it  might  usefully  con- 
tribute to  the  reestablishment  of  peaceful  con- 
ditions as  well  as  to  the  creation  of  mechanisms 
to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  long-term  solution. 

Against  this  background  the  United  States 
has  participated  in  discussions  of  the  proposed 
creation  of  an  international  force  that  might 
help  to  bring  about  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  order.  Those  discussions  are  still  proceed- 
ing. 

The  United  States  wants  to  make  clear  that 
it  has  no  preconceptions  or  preferences  as  to  the 
shape  or  form  of  final  solutions  that  might  be 
developed  for  the  Cyprus  problem.  Nor  does  it 
have  dogmatic  views  as  to  the  institutional  ar- 
rangements that  should  be  employed  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  or  the  relationship  of  those 
arrangements  to  the  United  Nations.  It  is  con- 
cerned only  that  the  immediate  and  long-term 
problems  be  solved  in  ways  that  will  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Cypriot  population.  It 
wishes  only  to  be  helpful.  It  does  not  wish  to 
impose  anything  on  anybody. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  must 
emphasize  that  it  does  have  a  major  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean— an  interest  which  it  fortunately  shares 
with  many  other  nations.  It  will  do  whatever 
it  can  to  assure  that  objective.2 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Feb.  8. 


2  Following  consultations  at  London  Mr.  Ball  visited 
at  Athens,  Ankara,  and  Nicosia. 
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Science,  a  Force  for  Peace 

Remarks  by  President  Johnson1 

Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Feinberg,1  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: I  welcome  this  opportunity  tonight  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  son  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  and  to  one  of  the  most  exciting  crea- 
tions of  the  Republic  of  Israel— the  "Weizmann 
Institute  of  Science.  The  great  name  of  Weiz- 
mann does  not  belong  to  the  Jewish  people 
alone.  It  has  enriched  the  moral  treasury  of 
our  age. 

"While  I  am  proud  to  be  here,  and  while  you 
have  been  most  hospitable,  none  of  us  can  con- 
ceal our  grief  that  President  Kennedy  is  not 
here  tonight  in  person  to  deliver  this  address. 
This  was  the  kind  of  occasion  he  most  enjoyed — 
an  opportunity  to  help  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence, a  chance  to  be  here  with  men  of  ideas.  His 
spirit  remains  with  us  tonight.  Your  sorrow  is 
eloquently  expressed  in  the  ways  you  have 
chosen  to  honor  his  memory. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  believed  in  a  part- 
nership between  science  and  public  policy,  and 
no  man  in  this  century  has  better  symbolized 
that  partnership  than  Dr.  Weizmann.  A  great 
chemist,  he  was  also  a  great  statesman.  His 
selection  as  the  first  President  of  Israel  rein- 
forced the  unbroken  moral  tradition  that  linked 
him  to  the  great  prophets  of  an  unforgotten 
past. 

Few  nations  have  had  a  scientist  as  head  of 
state.  But  all  nations  have  begun  to  recognize 
their  dependence  on  scientific  progress.  It 
means  the  realization  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  people.  It  means  the  development 
and  the  conservation  of  resources.  It  means  the 
military  strength  to  preserve  freedom.  It 
means  the  knowledge  to  conquer  space.  If  any- 
thing is  certain  about  national  and  international 
affairs,  it  is  that  science  will  play  an  ever  more 
central  role  in  the  years  ahead  of  us. 

The  Weizmann  Institute  is  a  source  of  pride 


1  Made  at  the  18th  annual  dinner  of  the  Weizmann 
Institute  of  Science  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Feb.  6 
(White  House  press  release  (New  York,  N.T.)  ;  as- 
delivered  text). 

'  Dewey  Stone  and  Abraham  Feinberg,  members  of 
the  board  of  the  Weizmann  Institute. 


to  every  single  friend  of  Israel.  It  is  an  inter- 
national scientific  institution  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  To  its  buildings  come  students  from 
all  over  the  globe.  It  has  helped  to  make  Israel 
one  of  the  foremost  scientific  resources  of  the 
world. 

The  Problem  of  Water 

Israel  knows  well  the  importance  of  science. 
At  its  birth  in  1948,  this  tiny  little  nation  faced 
monumental  problems  of  economic  survival. 
Only  a  fifth  of  its  meager  territory  was  fit  for 
cultivation.  Yet  it  was  called  upon  to  sustain 
a  population  that  more  than  doubled  in  10  years. 
One  of  its  earliest  and  most  important  scientific 
problems  was  the  same  problem  that  has  trou- 
bled so  many  nations  of  the  globe  and  troubled 
so  many  parts  of  the  world.  This  problem  is 
water — water  for  irrigation,  water  for  con- 
sumption, water  for  industry  and  recreation  and 
all  of  its  other  uses. 

Our  own  water  problems  in  this  country  are 
not  yet  solved.  We,  like  Israel,  need  to  find 
cheap  ways  of  converting  salt  water  to  fresh 
water. 

So  let  us  work  together.  This  nation  has 
begun  discussions  with  the  representatives  of 
Israel  on  cooperative  research  in  using  nuclear 
energy  to  turn  salt  water  into  fresh  water.  This 
project  poses  a  challenge  to  our  scientific  and 
technical  skills.  I  promise  no  early  and  easy 
results,  particularly  since  Jerry  Wiesner 3  has 
left,  us  and  has  gone  back  to  the  classroom.  But 
the  opportunities  are  so  vast  and  the  stakes  so 
high  that  it  is  worth  all  our  efforts  and  worth 
all  our  energy,  for  water  means  life,  water 
means  opportunity,  and  water  means  prosperity 
for  those  who  never  knew  the  meaning  of  these 
words.  Water  can  banish  hunger  and  can  re- 
claim the  desert  and  change  the  course  of 
history. 

We  are  equally  ready  to  cooperate  with  other 
countries  anxious  to  cure  water  shortages. 

At  12  o'clock  noon  today  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment shut  off  water  to  the  Guantanamo  Naval 
Base.  The  excuse  they  gave  was  the  arrest  by 
the  United  States  Government  of  35  Cuban  fish- 


'  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  former  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology. 
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ermen.  These  fishermen  were  clearly  inside  the 
U.S.  territorial  waters.  The  United  States  has 
long  assumed  that  the  Cuban  Government 
would  cut  off  the  water  to  Guantanamo  and  has 
put  into  force  already  contingency  plans. 

There  is  enough  water  there  tonight  to  last 
for  12  days,  in  addition  to  which  water  can  be 
brought  in  and  will  be  brought  in  indefinitely 
by  ship  from  Port  Everglades,  Florida. 

The  State  Department,  in  the  last  few  min- 
utes, has  just  concluded  a  2-hour  meeting  on 
this  subject  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
with  my  assistant,  Mr.  [McGeorge]  Bundy,  who 
will  brief  me  on  my  return  to  the  Capital 
tonight.  The  State  Department  has  issued  a 
statement  a  few  moments  ago  which  clearly 
establishes  that  Cuban  fishing  vessels  inter- 
cepted by  our  Coast  Guard  were  clearly  inside 
our  territorial  waters.4  The  captains  of  these 
boats  reported  this  fact  by  radio  to  Habana  just 
before  the  arrest  came. 

The  United  States  has  known  since  Mr.  Cas- 
tro took  over  and  allied  himself  with  a  foreign 
power  that  he  would  some  clay  cut  off  the  water 
to  our  Guantanamo  base.  We  have  made  such 
plans  for  such  an  eventuality.  Our  troops  in 
Cuba  and  their  families  will  have  the  water  they 
need. 

U.S.-lsrael  Cooperative  Water  Program 

In  our  cooperative  water  program  that  I  was 
talking  about  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States,  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  will  play  a  very  vital  part.  In  this  way 
we  will  demonstrate  the  constructive  meaning 
of  man's  mastery  of  the  atom.  We  will  pool  the 
intellectual  resources  of  Israel  and  America, 
and  all  mankind,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  world. 
We  will  better  pursue  our  common  quest  for 
water,  for  water  should  never  divide  men;  it 
should  unite  them.  Water  should  never  be  a 
cause  of  war;  it  should  always  be  a  force  for 
peace,  and  peace  is  first  on  our  agenda.  It  is 
not  there  only  because  it  is  right  and  decent  to 
seek  peace.  The  larger  reason  is  there  is  no 
rational  alternative  to  peace. 

*  Richard  I.  Phillips,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News, 
read  a  statement  to  news  correspondents  on  Feb.  6  the 
substance  of  which  was  included  in  a  statement  made 
by  Secretary  Rusk  at  his  news  conference  the  follow- 
ing day.    See  p.  276. 


We  face  a  choice  which  only  two  other  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  have  confronted — 
whether  our  civilization,  as  we  know  it,  will 
survive.  Nuclear  war  is  no  longer  a  mere  theo- 
retical possibility.  No  other  Presidents  in  our 
history  have  had  this  responsibility. 

We  are  built  to  withstand  an  attack — and  to 
strike  back.  There  is  no  question  that  we  have 
the  capacity  to  destroy  any  enemy,  anywhere. 
But  we  court  no  territories.  We  covet  to  domi- 
nate no  people.  We  seek  no  satellites.  But  we 
do  intend  to  preserve  and  protect  the  peace,  and 
our  capacity  to  do  this,  I  assure  you,  will  not 
diminish.  "Victor"  is  no  longer  a  truth.  It  is 
only  a  word  to  describe  whoever  is  left  alive  in 
the  ruins. 

If  we  put  high  emphasis  on  each  step  toward 
peace,  no  matter  how  feeble  the  gait  or  how 
short  the  stride,  it  is  because  I  think  we  under- 
stand the  nature  of  this  new  and  changed  world, 
a  world  where  in  only  a  matter  of  moments  we 
could  destroy  100  million  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  could  destroy  100  million  people  in 
Europe,  and  they  could  destroy  100  million  peo- 
ple here  in  the  United  States. 

So  that  is  why  even  the  seemingly  small  dis- 
putes between  small  countries — or  the  invisible 
hand  behind  a  visible  threat  to  democracy  in 
other  lands — that  is  why  the  eruption  of  trouble 
somewhere  in  the  world,  or  anywhere  in  the 
world,  is  always  so  important  to  us. 

Tonight  there  are  a  dozen  explosive  incidents 
in  the  world.  Tomorrow  there  may  be  more. 
But  we  must  treat  these  disturbances  not  as  iso- 
lated threats  to  be  responded  to  only  at  that 
moment  but  in  the  perspective  of  the  history  we 
hope  will  be. 

We  envy  no  neighbor.  We  covet  no  territory. 
We  are  looking  for  no  satellites.  We  believe  the 
most  plausible  solution  to  war  is  simply  for  each 
nation  to  leave  its  neighbors  in  peace.  This 
would  then  free  us  all  to  attack  those  ancient 
enemies  of  all  mankind  who  for  centuries  have 
warred  on  man  and  his  hope — poverty  and  ig- 
norance, misery  and  disease.  If  we  will  just 
join  together  to  destroy  them,  we  will  destroy 
the  roots  of  war. 

Science,  and  the  Weizmanns  all  over  the 
globe,  are  in  the  frontline  of  this  army  that  is 
fighting  man's  ageless  foes. 

So  tonight,  as  I  speak  to  you  with  affection 
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and  share  with  you  pride  in  Israel's  achieve- 
ments, I  speak  the  warm  sentiments  uttered  by 
every  American  President  since  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. In  the  desires  and  hopes  of  these  Presi- 
dents, I  say  to  you  and  I  say  to  the  world  that 
I  would  not  underestimate  the  complexity  of  all 
the  age-old  Middle  East  rivalries  and  hostilities. 
But  the  basic  hope  of  the  United  States  for 


this  area  is  not  so  complex  and  not  so  different 
from  that  of  all  mankind.  I  think  it  is  in- 
scribed in  the  ancient  writ  of  the  prophets  and 
on  the  modern  buildings  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  very  simply  a  desire  for  the  day  when 
"Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion .  .  .  nor  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 
That  is  my  prayer.    That  is  my  prophecy. 


The  Reallocation  of  World  Responsibilities 


by  Under  Secretary  Ball  '■ 


Not  long  ago  a  distinguished  statesman  of  a 
friendly  country  complained  to  me  that  Ameri- 
cans had  "a  sense  of  mission  but  no  sense  of 
history."  I  was  willing  to  accept  this  as  a  neat 
aphorism  but  not  as  a  statement  of  elemental 
truth.  I  do  not  deny  that  we  Americans  have 
a  sense  of  mission — any  self-respecting  people 
must — but  I  emphatically  reject  the  suggestion 
that  we  lack  a  sense  of  history. 

Our  national  history  is  short,  but  in  the 
modern  world  I  doubt  this  is  a  cause  for  regret. 
Unlike  some  other  nations,  we  feel  no  mission 
to  re-create  the  past;  in  America  such  an  ambi- 
tion is  confined  to  a  few  romantics  of  the  far 
right.  But  as  a  nation  we  do  feel  a  mission  to 
understand  the  historic  forces  at  work  in  the 
world  and  the  need  to  shape  and  improve  the 
future. 

So  let  us  not  be  disturbed  by  our  disinclina- 
tion to  be  bound  by  the  memories  and  habits  of 
bygone  years.  On  balance,  it  is  a  source  of 
strength.  No  one  knows  better  than  we 
common-law  lawyers  how  misleading  are 
precedents  if  their  application  to  the  case  at 
hand  is  not  rigorously  tested.  After  all,  as 
Justice  Holmes  so  wisely  observed,  "Continuity 
with  the  past  is  not  a  duty;  it  is  only  a 
necessity." 

1  Address  made  before  the  New  York  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Jan.  31  (press  release 
34). 


Increase  in  U.S.  Diplomatic  Traffic 

That  the  past  is  not  on  all  fours  with  the 
present  is  nowhere  more  vividly  demonstrated 
than  in  the  relations  of  our  country  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

Prior  to  the  Second  World  War — in  fact,  as 
late  as  1939 — the  channels  of  our  diplomatic 
traffic  were  well  established.  We  did  the  great 
bulk  of  our  diplomatic  business  through  about 
eight  major  capitals  which,  under  the  colonial 
arrangements  that  then  prevailed,  controlled 
most  of  the  land  area  and  population  of  the 
world. 

Today  we  face  a  far  more  complex  world. 
In  1939  we  had  46  diplomatic  posts  in  Europe 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  number 
has  since  grown  very  little.  But  then  we  had 
only  11  posts  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  today  we 
have  64.  Even  in  the  brief  period  since  the 
war,  the  roster  of  countries  that  we  recognize 
has  exactly  doubled — from  57  to  114.  Each  of 
these  countries  is  fiercely  independent,  insistent 
on  doing  business  directly  with  Washington, 
and  wary  of  any  suggestion  that  it  might  be 
dealt  with  through  some  metropolitan  capital. 

Obviously  this  development  has  meant  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of  our  diplo- 
matic traffic.  I  am,  however,  not  here  to  com- 
plain that  the  State  Department  is  over- 
worked— which  it  manifestly  is.  Instead,  I 
shall  talk  about  the  forces  that  have  brought 
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about  this  great  change  in  our  affairs— and  their 
implications  for  American  policy. 

Liquidation  of  Colonial  Relationships 

None  of  the  notable  achievements  of  modern 
man  is  likely  to  bulk  larger  to  future  historians 
than  the  dismantling  of  the  great  colonial  sys- 
tems of  the  free  world  that  has  been  achieved 
since  the  Second  World  War.  No  transforma- 
tion involving  such  a  great  number  of  people — 
perhaps  a  billion  all  together — was  ever  accom- 
plished so  swiftly  and  with  so  little  bloodshed 
and  disruption.  In  less  than  two  decades  the 
power  to  govern  has  been  transferred  from  the 
motherland  nations  of  Western  Europe  to  a 
whole  constellation  of  newly  independent 
states — 48  of  them  since  1946 — and  there  are 
more  to  come. 

The  power  to  govern,  as  exercised  by  the  co- 
lonial nations  of  Europe,  involved  more  than 
the  maintenance  of  a  colonial  governor  with 
an  authority  backed  by  force.  In  most  cases 
it  involved  also  responsibility  for  military  pro- 
tection, economic  assistance,  education,  the 
training  of  at  least  a  small  elite  in  the  arts  of 
government,  and  the  exercise  of  a  degree  of 
political  tutelage. 

The  liquidation  of  colonial  relationships  has 
in  varying  degrees  diminished  or  terminated 
these  responsibilities.  This  liquidation  has  oc- 
curred in  some  cases  through  mutual  consent, 
in  others  by  armed  revolt.  But,  whatever  the 
process,  the  European  coimtries  in  the  years 
just  after  the  Second  World  War  were  rarely 
in  good  position  to  reassume  their  colonial  obli- 
gations at  a  prewar  level.  Weakened  by  4  years 
of  devastation  and  faced  with  the  need  to  apply 
their  limited  resources  to  the  rebuilding  of  their 
metropoles,  they  were  often  quite  willing  to  re- 
duce their  overseas  obligations. 

In  more  recent  years,  as  Europe  has  grown 
strong  and  rich,  the  former  colonial  powers 
have  frequently  found  it  difficult  to  establish 
easy  relations  with  the  new  states  that  have 
evolved  from  their  old  colonial  systems.  Even 
whan  they  have  been  prepared  to  provide  assist- 
ance under  a  mutually  self-respecting  relation- 
ship, the  accumulated  bitterness  of  the  colonial 
experience  lias  made  such  arrangements  diffi- 
cult. 


World  Divided  Between  Two  Competing  Systems 

Moreover,  relations  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  existence  of  the  cold  war— the  division  of 
the  world  between  two  competing  systems. 
The  Communists  flourish  on  the  exploitation 
of  weakness,  and  they  have  seized  on  the  weak- 
ness of  many  of  the  new  states  as  an  opportunity 
for  establishing  beachheads  of  Communist 
influence. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  practices  a  partic- 
ularly harsh  form  of  colonial  domination,  it 
has  sought  to  play  upon  the  aversion  of  the 
new  states  to  colonialism.  It  has  put  on  a  false 
face  of  sympathy,  and  it  has  come  bearing 
gifts— although  in  most  cases  those  gifts  have 
proved  quite  illusory. 

Its  successes  have  been  few  and  not  long- 
lasting.  Yet  it  has  held  at  least  transient  at- 
tractions for  certain  newly  independent  states 
which,  like  our  own  nation  in  its  early  years, 
have  sought  to  stand  aloof  from  great-power 
arguments  or  even  great-power  ideologies. 
Preoccupied  by  the  absorbing  tasks  of  forging 
new  institutions,  developing  their  economic 
life,  and  establishing  their  political  identity  as 
nations,  they  have  wishfully  thought  that  they 
could  accept  presents  from  the  Communists 
without  giving  hostages  in  return. 

Most  of  the  newly  independent  states  are  in- 
dividually weak.  Collectively,  they  can  become 
a  great  world  force.  Together,  they  account  for 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  world.  They 
produce  much  that  we  need  in  our  economy. 
They  provide  markets  for  our  products.  They 
control  geographic  points  of  strategic  signif- 
icance. In  short,  we  have  a  major  interest  in 
their  future  and  their  freedom. 

Imbalance  in  Sharing  World  Responsibilities 

In  recognition  of  this  fact  the  United  States, 
the  only  major  power  not  weakened  by  war  or 
burdened  by  the  heritage  of  an  imperial  history, 
lias  felt  it  necessary  to  extend  its  protective 
military  shield  to  embrace  large  areas  of  the 
world  left  undefended  by  the  disappearance  of 
colonial  power.  And,  at  the  same  time,  we 
have  taken  up  the  equally  necessary  t:isk  of  pro- 
viding the  new  nations  with  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  help  them  raise  their  stand- 
ards of  living. 
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The  result  has  been  a  vast  extension  of  Ameri- 
can responsibility  under  complex  and  difficult 

conditions.  Fortunately  for  us  and  for  the 
world,  our  resources  are  equal  to  the  task.  In 
absolute  terms,  they  have  expanded  in  pace 
with  our  expanding  responsibilities. 

The  point  that  quite  properly  troubles  many 
Americans,  however,  is  that  the  resources  of 
Western  Europe  have  expanded  at  the  same 
time.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  central  ques- 
tion I  propose  to  discuss  with  you  tonight.  Why 
is  it,  at  a  time  when  our  relative  power  vis-a-vis 
our  European  allies  is  not  increasing — is  in  fact 
diminishing — that  our  responsibilities  continue 
to  grow  larger?  Put  another  way,  why  is  it 
that,  when  our  Western  European  allies  are 
growing  so  mightily  in  strength  and  capability, 
they  are  still  reducing  their  world  responsibil- 
ities while  we  increase  our  own? 

These  are  fair  questions,  and  they  deserve 
fair  answers. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  are  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  the  present  distribution  of 
responsibility  is  not  satisfactory.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  handful  of  countries,  there  is  an 
imbalance  in  the  sharing  of  the  load.  There 
is  a  lack  of  phasing  between  the  growing  capa- 
bility of  the  other  great  free-world  industrial 
powers  and  their  acceptance  of  responsibility 
for  world  problems — a  condition  which  finds 
visible  expression  in  our  present  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  And  even  though  we  may 
hopefully  regard  this  condition  as  a  temporary 
phenomenon,  the  American  people  are  quite  en- 
titled to  know  how  long  it  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue and  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to 
correct  it. 

In  fact,  I  think  it  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  progressive  readjustment  of  responsibilities 
to  correspond  more  closely  with  the  relative 
competence  of  nations  is  a  major  piece  of  un- 
finished business  between  the  United  States  and 
our  Western  allies. 

Decolonialization  Process  Not  Yet  Completed 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  several  basic  points 
that  must  be  understood  if  we  are  to  isolate  the 
root  causes  of  the  present  imbalance. 

The  first,  of  course,  is  that  the  process  of  de- 


colonialization — to  use  the  prevailing  jargon — 
has  not  yet  run  its  full  course.  Many  of  the 
toughest  colonial  problems  still  remain,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  where  there  are  substantial 
European  minorities.  Before  the  process  is 
completed,  we  are  likely  to  see  the  creation  of 
more  than  a  dozen  additional  states.  And  these 
states  also,  during  their  early  years,  will  need 
help  and  a  measure  of  protection. 

It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  all — or  even 
most — of  this  help  can  be  provided  by  the  former 
colonial  motherlands.  History  moves  faster 
than  man's  ability  to  forget  history.  And, 
particularly  in  those  cases  where  independence 
has  not  been  willingly  granted,  the  experience 
of  colonialism  has  left  deep  scars. 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
newly  formed  nations  have  not  always  found  it 
easy  to  establish  arrangements  of  cooperation 
with  their  former  colonial  masters.  That  they 
have  done  so  as  much  as  they  have  is,  I  think, 
quite  remarkable.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  courage 
and  understanding  both  of  the  European 
powers  and  the  leaders  of  the  new  states. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  America,  and  the 
circumstance  which  has  enabled  us — has  indeed 
compelled  us — to  extend  our  responsibilities, 
is  that  we  were  once  a  colony  ourselves  and  were 
at  no  time  much  of  a  colonial  power.  Given  a 
whole  continent  to  develop,  we  felt  little  need 
for  colonial  possessions,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
we  carry  little  baggage  today  of  a  colonial  past. 

Moreover,  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  national 
independence  movements  had  read,  and  been 
inspired  by,  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  liberty,  self- 
determination,  equality,  and  individual  human 
rights  set  forth  by  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Wondrow 
Wilson,  and  our  other  great  men.  They  knew 
that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  declared  that 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  which  he  and  Winston 
Churchill  proclaimed  in  1940,  applied  to  the 
entire  world.  They  knew  also  that  during  (he 
Second  World  War  he  had  pressed  our  Euro- 
pean allies  to  grant,  or  to  promise  definitely, 
self-determination  to  their  colonial  possessions. 

Given  these  circumstances,  it  is  only  natural, 
therefore,  that,  as  the  European  powers  give 
up  their  colonies,  many  of  the  new  nations 
should  look  to  us  for  guidance  and  help. 

No  doubt  over  the  years  this  will  change. 
Time  will  water  down  the  bitterness  of  colonial 
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memories,  for  colonialism  on  our  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  is  definitely  nearing  the  end  of 
its  course.  Sooner  or  later  it  'will  become  ex- 
tinct as  a  sociological  and  political  arrange- 
ment. And,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the  new 
nations,  increasingly  secure  in  their  own  sense 
of  nationality,  will — if  they  have  not  already 
done  so — forget  their  antipathies  to  their 
former  colonial  masters. 

Resources  Required  for  World  Leadership 

But  even  when  that  day  comes,  it  will  not 
automatically  put  an  end  to  the  maldistribution 
of  world  responsibilities.  For  until  Western 
Europe  attains  a  substantial  degree  of  political 
unity,  it  is  unlikely  to  make  a  contribution 
to  world  leadership  commensurate  with  its 
resources. 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  for  this.  The  at- 
tainment of  a  minimum  size  or  scale — the  pos- 
session of  a  minimum  volume  of  resources  of 
material,  of  technology  and  manpower— is  an 
essential  element  in  determining  the  role  of 
nations.  To  play  a  role  of  leadership,  nations 
must  command  resources  adequate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age. 

Alexander  conquered  all  of  the  then  known 
world  with  an  army  of  30,000  men.  Rome 
dominated  world  affairs  for  centuries  with  a 
population  of  approximately  ll/o  million.  Less 
than  30  million  Englishmen  during  the  19th 
century  exercised  vast  power  in  virtually  every 
corner  of  the  globe. 

The  measure  of  minimum  resources  required 
for  world  leadership  has  thus  varied  through 
the  centuries.  Today,  when  leadership  can  no 
longer  be  exercised  through  colonial  arrange- 
ments kept  intact  by  navies,  and  when  modern 
weaponry — if  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  token 
force — requires  the  support  of  a  vast  industrial 
and  technological  base,  the  requirements  of 
scale  for  effective  leadership  are  immense. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  accident  that  in  recent 
years  the  predominant  leadership  roles  have 
been  played  in  large  measure  by  two  states,  each 
organized  on  a  continentwide  basis,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  ale  facto  polarization  between 
the  two  great  centers  of  power — Moscow  and 
Washington. 


Interdependence  of  Western  Alliance 

This  polarization  has  not  been  of  our  doing. 
We  Americans  are  rather  uncomfortable  in  the 
lonely  power  position  we  have  occupied. 

This  is  one  of  several  reasons  why  the  United 
States  through  four  postwar  administrations — 
Democratic  and  Republican — has  encouraged 
the  peoples  of  Europe  toward  a  greater  unity. 
But  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  were  the  first  to 
see  the  relevance  of  unity  to  world  responsibility. 
Those  Europeans  who  have  worked  to  unify 
Europe  have  recognized  from  the  beginning 
that  only  in  this  way  can  Europe  achieve  the 
scale  requisite  for  an  effective  leadership  role  in 
the  modern  world.  Only  in  this  way,  they  have 
made  clear,  can  the  peoples  of  Europe  con- 
tribute to  the  full  measure  of  their  capacity  to 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  a  free  and 
stable  world. 

A  united  Western  Europe  has  a  vast  potential. 
It  could  command  enormous  resources — re- 
sources on  a  scale  comparable  with,  and  in  some 
respects  superior  to,  those  of  the  United 
States — resources  of  industrial  might,  of  intel- 
lect, and  of  manpower.  And  the  European 
peoples,  working  within  the  framework  of  a 
united  Europe,  could  be  assured  that  their  exer- 
tions and  decisions  could  vitally  affect  the  course 
of  world  affairs,  and  hence  their  own  welfare. 
Not  only  should  a  united  Europe,  therefore,  in- 
spire a  greater  sense  of  participation,  and  hence 
a  greater  willingness  of  the  European  peoples 
to  commit  their  energies  and  resources,  it  could, 
in  partnership  with  the  United  States, 
develop  a  more  effective  sharing  of  world 
responsibilities. 

The  need  for  such  a  partnership  has  been 
most  eloquently  stated  in  President  Kennedy's 
historic  speech  in  Philadelphia  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  in  1962 2  and  in  a  later  speech  in  Frank- 
furt last  June.3  Building  a  united  Europe,  he 
recognized,  will  not  be  easy.  "There  will,"  he 
said,  "be  difficulties  and  delays.  There  will  be 
doubts  and  discouragement.  There  will  be  dif- 
ferences of  approach  and  opinion." 

Nor  will  the  forging  of  an  effective  partner- 
ship across  the  Atlantic  be  a  simple  task. 
"But,"  President  Kennedy  said  prophetically, 

2  Bitlletin  of  July  23, 1962,  p.  131. 

3  Ibid.,  July  22, 1903,  p.  118. 
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"wo  have  the  will  and  the  means  to  serve  three 
related  goals — the  heritage  of  our  countries,  tho 
unity  of  our  continents,  and  the  interdepend- 
ence of  the  Western  alliance." 

European  Progress  Toward  Unity 

During  the  past  year  the  "differences  of  ap- 
proach and  opinion"  of  which  President  Ken- 
nedy spoke  have  heen  repeatedly  manifest.  The 
achievement  of  an  heroic  goal,  such  as  unity  in 
Europe,  is  a  formidable  task  for  peoples  who 
have  lived  for  centuries  in  an  atmosphere  of 
nationalist  rivalries.  A  great  movement  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  expected  to  follow  an  even 
course.  It  will  have  its  triumphs  and  its  set- 
backs. But  I  sometimes  think  that  we  Ameri- 
cans— in  our  impatience  to  get  on  with  the 
building  of  a  more  effective  world — tend  to 
overlook  the  extraordinary  progress  Europe 
has  already  made  toward  unity  and  the  extraor- 
dinary vitality  of  the  spirit  of  unity  in  that 
ancient  continent. 

For,  constrained  as  they  are  by  history  and 
by  a  commendable  desire  to  preserve  the  es- 
tablished values  of  the  past,  Europeans  are  a 
logical  people.  Most  of  them  recognize  that 
they  can  make  their  proper  contribution  to 
world  affairs  only  through  institutions  and  ar- 
rangements that  will  enable  them  effectively 
to  combine  their  energies  and  abilities. 

I  have  every  confidence,  therefore,  that  the 
"differences  of  approach  and  opinion"  which  is- 
sue from  European  councils  will  not,  in  the  long 
run,  stand  in  the  way  of  actions  that,  added  to- 
gether, will  build  a  united  Europe.  And  since 
I  am  indulging  in  prophecy,  or,  at  least,  an  af- 
firmation of  faith,  let  me  add  that  I  have  equal 
confidence  that  this  united  Europe  will  prove 
an  effective  partner  of  the  United  States  in 
the  discharge  of  the  common  responsibilities 
which  history  has  imposed  upon  us. 

Perfecting  the  Institutions  at  Hand 

But  while  expressing  confidence  that  a  united 
Europe  will  be  built,  I  recognize  that  it  will  not 
be  built  in  a  day.  Meanwhile,  there  is  the 
world's  business  to  be  done. 

Obviously  the  conduct  of  global  affairs  would 
be  easier  if,  in  fact,  a  united  Europe  and  an 


Atlantic  partnership  existed  today.  But  pend- 
ing that  devoutly  desired  time,  we  must  work 
resolutely  to  perfect  the  institutions  at  hand. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  made  im- 
pressive progress  in  the  institutional  arrange- 
ments for  Atlantic  economic  cooperation,  and 
we  have  made  those  arrangements  work. 
Through  NATO  we  have  also  gone  far  in  de- 
veloping a  common  defense  of  the  Atlantic  area. 
Now  we  are  working  with  certain  of  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  in  bringing  about  a  cooperative 
management  of  an  atomic  deterrent  through  a 
mixed-manned  multilateral  force. 

Our  achievements  in  the  coordination  of  ec- 
onomic and  military  action  have,  however,  not 
been  matched  by  an  equally  effective  coordina- 
tion of  political  action — or  by  the  development 
of  comparable  institutional  arrangements  for 
that  purpose.  We  can,  of  course,  consult  on 
political  as  well  as  military  problems  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Council — and,  in  fact,  we  do  so 
regularly.  Yet  we  must  always  have  in  mind 
that  when  policies  affect  areas  other  than  the 
Atlantic  littoral,  we,  as  a  leading  nation,  have 
responsibilities  to  concert  those  policies  with 
other  nations  as  well  as  our  NATO  allies. 

It  is,  of  course,  often  easier  to  talk  about 
the  need  for  consultation  than  to  achieve  it  ef- 
fectively, for  the  problems  posed  are  not  capable 
of  simple  solution.  Yet  hopefully  all  of  tho 
Atlantic  nations— including  the  United  States- 
can  improve  their  performance  in  seeking  com- 
mon lines  of  policy  and  action. 

This  objective  is  of  urgent  importance.  If 
we  do  not  achieve  a  measure  of  agreement  on 
policy,  if  nations  continue  to  pursue  courses  of 
action  that  are  uncoordinated,  we  shall  frus- 
trate one  another's  efforts  all  over  the  world. 

This  point  is  given  special  force  by  the  qual- 
ity of  interdependence  which  characterizes  the 
modern  world  and  which  quite  distinguishes  it 
from  days  gone  by.  As  the  world  each  day 
grows  more  and  more  complex,  its  various  parts 
become  more  and  more  intertwined  with  one 
another. 

Interdependence  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
modern  life.  Its  reality  is  brought  home  to 
anyone  who  spends  his  days  and  nights  con- 
cerned with  our  foreign  policy.  Any  American 
seriously  undertaking  this  vocation  learns  on 
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the  first  day  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
modern  world  as  an  isolated  event — and  if  he 
does  not  learn  it,  he  should  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. With  the  quick  communications  of  today, 
with  the  vast  surge  of  intellectual  and  emotional 
movements,  a  political  or  military  incident  can 
have  profound  and  often  instant  effects  10,000 
miles  away. 

The  United  States,  as  a  world  leader,  never 
dares  to  forget  this  fact,  since  its  implications 
require  us  to  deal  with  each  world  problem  on 
many  levels. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  of  Cuba,  for 
example.  This  question  involves  problems  be- 
tween the  United  States  Government  and  the 
present  government  in  Habana,  between  the 
American  people  and  the  Cuban  people.  It 
involves  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  other  American  Republics,  and  the  institu- 
tional arrangements  that  have  been  created  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  involves  our  relations  with  our 
North  Atlantic  allies  and  the  other  alliances 
we  have  created.  And,  finally,  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  between  the  free 
world  and  Communist  power — and  in  dealing 
with  Cuba  we  can  never  lose  sight  of  this  essen- 
tial fact. 

Obligations  of  World  Responsibility 

The  need  for  a  leading  world  power  to  con- 
sider each  problem  in  the  context  of  total  world 
responsibility  necessarily  imposes  restraints 
upon  the  exercise  of  power — restraints  that  we 
sometimes  find  frustrating.  A  nation  such  as 
ours  cannot  make  decisions  in  one  part  of  the 
world  without  setting  precedents  in  another.  It 
must  at  all  times  be  sensitive  to  the  impact  of 
the  concentric  waves  that  flow  out  from  any 
decision  it  may  make. 

Because  of  this  fact,  we  cannot  always  move 
with  the  simple  directness  that  delights  our 
taste  for  action.  If  we  move  abruptly  in  one 
part  of  the  world,  even  though  it  may  be  satis- 
fying to  our  national  soul,  we  may  do  vast  mis- 
chief to  the  fabric  of  our  relations  at  vital 
points  elsewhere. 

Restraint  to  this  same  degree  is  not  always 
felt  by  powers  that  play  a  more  limited  role 


in  world  affairs.  Because  their  interests  are 
geographically  restricted,  they  often  do  not  feel 
the  same  high  degree  of  concern  for  the  impli- 
cations or  repercussions  of  their  actions. 

Nonetheless,  actions  taken  by  one  Atlantic 
nation  in  disregard  of  the  obligations  of  total 
world  responsibility  can  be  both  self-defeating 
and  destructive.  And  if,  in  fact,  members  of 
the  Atlantic  community  persistently  pursue 
courses  of  action  that  ignore  the  realities  of 
interdependence,  the  effective  policies  of  the 
Atlantic  nations  will  be  reduced  to  their  low- 
est— and  weakest — common  denominator. 

We  are  continually  conscious  of  this  danger. 
We  have  tried,  to  the  extent  that  time  and  cir- 
cumstance have  permitted,  to  concert  our  poli- 
cies with  those  of  our  allies  wherever  a  major 
world  interest  is  involved.  And  we  have  tried, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able,  to  take  into  account 
the  implications  of  interdependence  in  the  pur- 
suit of  our  national  objectives. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  our  record  in  tins 
connection  has  been  perfect.  But  we  do  have 
the  will  and  purpose  to  bring  about  the  maxi- 
mum coordination  of  policy,  and  we  shall  per- 
sist in  this  objective.  We  do  not  seek  to  domi- 
nate our  allies  or  to  dictate  policies.  On  the 
contrary,  we  recognize  that  common  policy 
should  be  established  through  the  give-and-take 
of  common  discussion. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  resources  of  the  At- 
lantic world  be  harnessed  to  vast  world  prob- 
lems that  confront  us.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  gifted  peoples  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  make  their  full  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  we  hold  in  com- 
mon. 

"A  World  of  Peace  and  Justice" 

What  are  these  objectives?  What  is  our 
mission  ? 

The  central  goal  of  American  policy  is  a 
peaceful  world  of  independent  nations,  each 
with  the  institutions  of  its  choice;  a  world  in 
which  independent  nations  cooperate  to  pro- 
mote their  common  interests ;  a  world  that  pro- 
vides a  decent  living  and  social  justice  for  all 
peoples;  a  world  that  moves  toward  a  rule  of 
law ;  a  world  in  which  all  men  enjoy  the  rights 
essential  to  human  dignity. 

In  President  Johnson's  words,  we  seek  ".  .  . 
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a  world  of  peace  and  justice,  and  freedom  and 
abundance,  for  our  time  and  for  all  time  to 
come."  * 

That  is  the  kind  of  world  which,  we  believe, 
most  of  mankind  desires.  That  is  the  ultimate 
objective  of  our  partnership  with  the  economi- 
cally advanced  nations  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  It  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  our 
assistance  to  the  less  developed  nations,  each 
of  which,  as  it  moves  forward  economically 
and  socially  and  becomes  more  stable  politi- 
cally, adds  to  the  total  strength  of  the  free 
world.  It  is  the  ultimate  objective  which 
causes  us  to  try  to  improve  and  strengthen,  bit 


by  bit,  a  network  of  international  institutions, 
some  regional,  some  specialized,  and,  most 
comprehensive  of  all,  the  United  Nations. 

Such  a  world  can  be  achieved  only  by  unre- 
mitting eirort.  And  at  every  stage  it  must  be 
protected  from  the  assaults  of  those  who  would 
impose  on  the  human  race  a  form  of  society 
that  is  both  brutal  and  inefficient. 

The  kind  of  world  we  seek  is  the  only  kind 
in  which  the  blessings  of  liberty  can  be  assured 
to  our  posterity.  It  can  be  achieved  if  we,  and 
all  others  who  aspire  to  this  goal,  work  intel- 
ligently and  unceasingly  at  the  task  of  building 
it. 


Trade  in  the  Pacific  Area 

by  Roger  Eilsman 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  1 


I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  Conference  on  the  Economic  Community 
of  the  Pacific.  Here  in  these  beautiful  islands 
you  have  a  wide  and  accurate  perspective  on 
the  great  prospects  of  the  ocean  we  share.  You 
understand  the  lifegiving  force  of  trade;  and 
you  have  created  in  miniature  a  harmonious 
multiracial  Pacific  society. 

Let  me  convey  to  you  the  good  wishes  of  the 
Department  of  State,  and  especially  of  Under 
Secretary  George  Ball,  who  is  deeply  disap- 
pointed at  not  being  here  to  keynote  your  con- 
ference but  who  is  particularly  heartened  by 
this  joint  effort  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the 
East-West  Center  in  discussing  so  thoroughly 
and  well  the  important  subject  before  you. 

As  you  know,  my  own  special  responsibility 


*For  an  excerpt  from  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  27,  1964,  p.  110. 

1  Address  made  at  a  Conference  on  the  Economic 
Community  of  the  Pacific  sponsored  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  the  East-West  Center  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
on  Feb.  3  (press  release  38). 


is  for  United  States  policies  and  programs 
on  the  western  shores  and  islands  of  this  ocean — 
the  Far  East,  as  we  still  call  it  out  of  our 
European  past.  This  is  the  region  of  the  great 
arc  of  Asia,  from  Japan  and  Korea  in  the  north, 
down  through  Southeast  Asia  to  Indonesia, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

It  is  a  region  of  immense  promise  and  of 
thorny,  vexing  problems — a  region  where  cul- 
tural diversity  and  human  achievement  have 
created  a  rich  past.  Our  mutual  task  as  Pacific 
neighbors  is  to  help  build  on  that  past  a  future 
of  freedom,  abundance,  and  peace. 

But  this  is  hardly  an  easy  assignment.  For 
the  threats  to  peaceful  development  in  the  Far 
East  are  all  too  apparent  today:  the  force  of 
Communist  imperialism,  which  seeks  to  under- 
mine free  societies  through  all  forms  of  aggres- 
sion, both  overt  and  covert;  the  clash  of  narrow 
nationalisms,  which  can  undo  the  accomplish- 
ments of  constructive  nationalist  leadership; 
and  the  formidable  gulf  between  rich  and  poor, 
both  within  nations  and  between  nations,  in  a 
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region  that  has  known  more  than  its  share  of 
poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease. 

In  the  context  of  such  dangers  the  United 
States  has  sought  for  nearly  20  years  to  assist 
the  people  and  nations  of  the  Pacific  in  their 
postwar  search  for  a  better  life.  We  have  done 
this  out  of  concern  for  human  welfare  and 
out  of  concern  for  our  own  security.  For  the 
fundamental  lesson  of  these  years  has  been  the 
interdependence  of  all  nations;  self-sufficiency 
has  lost  its  meaning  on  a  shrinking  planet  in 
a  nuclear  age. 

Today  American  policy  in  the  Far  East  has 
a  twofold  purpose :  first,  to  maintain  our  mili- 
tary strength  in  order  to  help  preserve  the 
independence  of  free  nations  against  the  danger 
of  Communist  aggression;  and  second,  behind 
this  shield  of  strength,  to  assist  as  generously 
as  possible  in  the  ultimate  guarantee  of  free- 
dom— the  process  of  nation  building  among 
the  peoples  of  the  Pacific. 

Nation  building  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science; 
and  it  is  one  that  is  mysterious  to  most  of  us — 
a  process  in  which  we  are  only  gradually  learn- 
ing the  techniques,  in  which  the  theory  and  the 
instruments  must  be  continually  reviewed. 

Your  conference  strikes  me  as  an  important 
step  in  this  program  of  review.  For  you  are 
focusing  on  a  topic  that  is  absolutely  funda- 
mental to  the  strength  and  viability  of  all  na- 
tions: world  trade.  It  is  a  topic  that  poses 
special  problems  for  all  of  us  who  live  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Structure  of  Pacific  Trade  Situation 

What  is  the  structure  of  the  present  trade 
situation  that  we  face  in  the  Pacific  region  ? 

Clearly,  the  trade  of  this  region  includes  two 
groups  of  countries:  the  industrial  and  rela- 
tively high-income  countries  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land; and  the  developing  countries  of  Korea, 
the  Eepublic  of  China,  and  Southeast  Asia. 
For  present  purposes,  I  have  excluded  the  Asian 
Communist  areas,  whose  trade  is  differently 
organized  and  oriented. 

Trade  in  the  Pacific  as  thus  defined  accounts 
for  one-eighth  of  world  trade  and,  of  course,  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  total  trade  of  the 
countries  involved. 


Structurally,  the  trade  follows  a  familiar  pat- 
tern. As  a  very  rough  but  nevertheless  useful 
approximation,  60  percent  takes  place  among 
the  industrial  or  high-income  group  of  coun- 
tries, only  10  percent  among  the  developing 
countries,  and  30  percent  between  the  two 
groups  of  countries.  Here  are  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  industrialization  enhances  rather 
than  diminishes  the  possibilities  for  interna- 
tional trade. 

The  United  States  has  a  major  share  in  this 
trade ;  included  is  the  trade  with  our  two  largest 
trading  partners— Canada  and  Japan.  United 
States  trade  with  Canada  alone  is  roughly  equal 
to  our  trade  with  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, and  our  trade  with  Japan  is  two-thirds 
of  our  trade  with  the  countries  of  the  European 
Free  Trade  Area. 

Now,  against  this  backdrop  of  Pacific  trading 
relationships,  one  principle  seems  to  me  of  para- 
mount importance:  that  we  all  prosper  when 
we  all  understand  that  trade  between  and  within 
all  countries  is  a  common  concern  for  all. 

What  prospects  are  there  in  the  immediate 
future  for  the  advancement  of  this  principle  in 
the  Pacific? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  lies  in  two 
events  now  in  train  that  carry  bright  hopes  for 
further  reducing  the  barriers  to  trade  and  en- 
hancing the  material  and  cultural  benefits  of  a 
wider  exchange  of  goods  among  nations.  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  trade  negotiations  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  beginning  in  May  and  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment 2  beginning  in  March. 

A  tendency  exists  to  view  these  conferences 
in  separate  molds :  the  GATT  conference  as  the 
instrument  of  the  industrial  countries,  and  the 
United  Nations  Conference  as  the  instrument 
of  the  developing  countries — in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  The  reasons  for  assuming 
such  separateness  may  be  understandable,  but 
they  are  not  convincing.  And  the  consequences 
of  such  a  division  can  be  misleading  and 
unfortunate. 

In  point  of  fact  the  two  conferences  are 


aFor  background,   see  Bum.etin   of  July  29,   1963, 
p.  173. 
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closely  and  constructively  related.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  clearly  reflected  than  in  the  inter- 
connected  strands  of  trade  in  the  Pacific.     Both 

conferences,  moreover,  are  directed  toward  long- 
standing objectives  of  United  States  policy: 
the  reduction  of  barriers  to  the  expansion  of 
multilateral  trade  and  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic growth  among  all  the  countries  of  the 
free  world,  including  the  developing  countries. 
Let  us  explore,  then,  the  work  of  these  two 
conferences,  or  more  accurately,  the  problems  to 
which  they  are  directed.  My  purpose  is  to  show 
how  they  are  related  and  to  point  up  their  im- 
portance to  trade  in  the  Pacific  area. 

The  GATT  Conference 

The  GATT  conference,  widely  known  as  the 
Kennedy  Round,  will  enable  the  President  to 
use  the  authority  given  him  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  to  negotiate  deep  tariff  cuts 
with  our  major  trading  partners  on  a  reciprocal 
basis.  The  benefits  of  these  tariff  cuts  will,  in 
turn,  be  extended  to  all  free-world  countries 
through  operation  of  the  most-favored-nation 
principle. 

Bold  as  it  is,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  does 
not  mark  a  new  turn  in  United  States  trade 
policy.  It  reflects,  rather,  a  continuation — on  a 
dramatic  scale — of  three  decades  of  American 
effort  to  free  up  the  channels  of  international 
trade. 

This  policy  has  been  based  on  the  belief  that 
international  trade  conducted  with  a  minimum 
of  restrictions  and  on  a  nondiscriminatory, 
multilateral  basis  will  be  of  mutual  advantage 
to  all.  Progress  along  these  lines  has  under- 
written the  enormous  postwar  growth  in  world 
trade.  But  I  doubt  that  the  premises  of  our 
trade  policy  need  any  documentation  here. 

We  have  three  principal  goals  in  the  GATT 
negotiations : 

1.  A  significant  reduction  in  tariff  levels 
among  the  principal  trading  areas  and  coun- 
tries— we  seek  to  use  our  50  percent  tariff- 
cutting  authority  to  the  maximum,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  resort  to  exceptions  for  particular 
commodities  must  be  held  to  a  minimum; 

2.  Liberalized  arrangements  for  agricultural 
products  that  will  promote  an  expansion  in  ag- 
ricultural trade  and  discourage  the  waste  of 


resources    inherent    in    protected    agricultural 
systems;  and 

3.  Arrangements  to  improve  export  prospects 
for  developing  countries.  Specifically,  we  be- 
lieve special  efforts  must  be  made  to  reduce 
trade  barriers  in  the  industrial  countries  to 
products  of  special  interest  and  importance  in 
the  exports  of  the  developing  countries.  We 
also  recognize  that  in  the  negotiations  trade 
benefits  should  be  accorded  the  developing 
countries  without  requiring  full  reciprocity. 

These  goals  were  generally  endorsed  at  a 
GATT  ministerial  meeting  in  the  spring  of  last 
year 3  and  now  provide  the  basis  for  the  difficult 
and  complicated  preparations  for  the  negotia- 
tions themselves. 

The  success  of  the  Kennedy  Round,  however, 
will  depend  on  the  willingness  of  trading  coun- 
tries to  participate  in,  and  actively  support, 
negotiations  of  the  broadest  possible  scope. 
This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  trading 
countries  of  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic, 
to  exporters  of  agricultural  products  as  well  as 
to  exporters  of  industrial  products,  and  to  de- 
veloping as  well  as  to  industrial  nations. 

U.N.   Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 

In  one  sense  at  least,  this  is  where  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
comes  in.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  Conference 
is  to  examine  ways  of  improving  the  contribu- 
tion that  international  trade  can  make  to  the 
development  prospects  of  the  poorer  nations. 
And  it  will  have  largely  completed  its  delibera- 
tions before  the  Kennedy  Round  of  negotiations 
begins  and  thus  highlight  for  those  negotiations 
the  special  trade  interests  of  the  developing 
countries. 

The  sense  of  urgency  surrounding  the  U.N. 
Conference  stems  from  a  painful  dilemma:  the 
existence  of  a  gap,  perhaps  a  growing  gap,  be- 
tween the  economic  programs  and  aspirations 
of  the  developing  countries  and  their  trading 
prospects.  World  trade  has  risen  dramatically 
over  the  past  decade,  but,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, the  developing  countries  as  a  group  have 
been  lagging  participants  in  that  growth. 


*  For  background  and  text  of  a  resolution  on  trade 
negotiations,  see  ibid.,  June  24, 19G3,  p.  990. 
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The  export  data  for  the  decade  1952-61  illus- 
trate the  problem.  While  export  earnings  of 
the  industrial  countries  rose  by  70  percent,  those 
of  the  developing  countries  rose  by  only  29  per- 
cent. Excluding  petroleum  as  a  special  case 
applying  to  only  a  very  few  countries,  the  rise 
in  export  earnings  over  the  decade  was  only 
19  percent.  Given  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
export  earnings,  foreign  aid  has  come  to  repre- 
sent an  increasingly  important  element  in  fi- 
nancing the  necessary  uptrend  in  development 
imports. 

There  is  no  single,  easy,  or  quick  solution  to 
these  problems.  They  represent  nothing  more 
than  another  perspective  on  the  well-known  and 
massive  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome  to  pro- 
mote better  economic  conditions  in  the  poorer 
countries  of  the  world.  The  United  Nations 
Conference  will  serve  us  well  by  focusing  atten- 
tion on  these  issues  and  by  considering  their 
policy  implications. 

We  surely  have  a  major  stake  in  making  the 
discussions  constructive  and  useful.  United 
States  foreign  aid  plays  a  critical  role  in  the 
development  process  of  many  countries,  and 
for  some  time  the  United  States  has  pressed  the 
view  in  international  bodies  that  trade  and  aid 
policies  are  part  of  one  package  and  must  be 
closely  coordinated.  In  his  Economic  Report  to 
the  Congress,  President  Johnson  pointed  to 
both  trade  and  aid  policies  as  means  through 
which  we  must  help  poorer  countries  "find  a 
path  to  development  through  freedom — and 
freedom  through  development."  * 

The  United  Nations  Conference,  therefore, 
will  pose  complex  policy  problems  for  both  the 
industrial  countries  and  the  developing 
countries. 

The  industrial  countries  as  a  group  must  be 
prepared  to  consider  how  they  can  provide  a 
more  effective  market  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries, both  for  their  primary  products  and  for 
the  exports  of  their  nascent  industries.  Suc- 
cessful negotiations  in  the  Kennedy  Round,  de- 
fined in  terms  of  tariff  cuts  over  the  widest  pos- 
sible range  of  commodities,  would  be  concrete 
action  along  these  lines.  Such  tariff  cuts  can 
help  the  developing  countries  now  and,  perhaps 

'  For  an  excerpt  from  the  President's  Economic  Re- 
port, see  ibid.,  Feb.  10,  1904,  p.  222. 


more  important,  provide  an  environment  that 
will  encourage  the  future  growth  of  their  export 
industries  along  rational  lines. 

The  issues  posed  for  the  developing  countries 
are  no  easier,  but,  if  anything,  more  critical  for 
their  economic  prospects.  In  large  measure, 
trade  expansion  is  a  consequence  rather  than  a 
precondition  of  industrialization.  A  long  series 
of  studies  beginning  with  the  pioneering  work 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  thirties  bears 
witness  to  this  generalization.  It  is  supported 
as  well  by  the  fact  that  the  remarkable  expan- 
sion of  postwar  trade  has  been  concentrated  in 
the  trade  among  industrial  nations  rather  than 
in  the  trade  between  industrial  and  developing 
countries. 

Development  strategy  itself  must,  therefore, 
be  a  proper  concern  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference. Our  collective  goal  is  to  promote  di- 
versification as  part  of  the  process  of  economic 
development,  and  this  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  level  and  terms  of  trade  between  urban  and 
rural  areas  within  developing  countries  as 
it  has  to  do  with  their  external  trading  environ- 
ment. The  creation  of  a  mass  national  market, 
in  other  words,  is  critical  to  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

What  is  involved  here  is  another  look  at  the 
next  phase  in  development.  Time  may  have  run 
out  on  the  earlier  stategy  of  concentrating  on 
industries  established  under  high  protective 
tariffs  and  based  on  narrow  internal  markets 
in  the  cities.  These  conditions  have  not  made 
for  the  dynamism  that  is  essential  to  successful 
economic  growth.  They  are  vulnerable  to  the 
perpetuation  of  a  vicious  cycle :  high-cost  facil- 
ities that  inliibit  the  development  of  an  internal 
mass  market  and  that  are  not  competitive  in  ex- 
ternal markets. 

Is  it  not  time,  therefore,  to  provide  greater 
support  for  two  mutually  reinforcing  move- 
ments in  the  developing  countries :  in  the  rural 
areas,  achieving  high  agricultural  productivity 
and  modernized  agricultural  marketing;  and  in 
the  urban  areas,  encouraging  mass  production 
of  industrial  goods  aimed  in  the  first  instance 
at  the  home  market  ? 

This  course  may  seem  less  spectacular,  but  in 
fact  the  results  could  be  far  more  dramatic  in 
promoting  regular  and  self-sustaining  economic 
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growth.  Only  through  an  expansion  of  inter- 
nal trade  is  it  possible  to  build  the  competitive 
strength  that  derives  from  the  economies  of 
scale  and  the  full  utilization  of  manufacturing 
capacity.  This  foundation,  furthermore,  leads 
to  the  most  effective,  if  not  the  only,  route  for 
breaking  into  foreign  markets  for  manufac- 
tured  goods  on  a  really  significant  scale. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  development  strategy 
and  foreign  trade  strategy  overlap,  as  do  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  and 
the  Kennedy  Bound  negotiations.  In  order  to 
finance  their  import  requirements  for  capital 
goods  the  developing  countries  must  gradually 
increase  their  exports  of  processed  and  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  industrial  countries. 

This  requires,  first,  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  industrial  countries  to  reduce  barriers  to 
imports  from  the  developing  nations.  On  this 
score,  as  I  noted  earlier,  we  should  expect  help- 
ful results  from  the  Kennedy  Round. 

It  also  requires  the  maintenance  of  full  em- 
ployment and  a  high  rate  of  economic  growth 
in  the  industrial  countries.  These  conditions 
will  stimulate  demand  for  the  exports  of  the 
developing  countries — and  on  an  impressive 
scale.  This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  recent  turnaround  in  prices  for  primary 
materials  and  tropical  agricultural  products, 
partly  as  a  result  of  sustained  economic  recovery 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  continued 
high  growth  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
Full  employment  in  the  industrial  countries  is 
also  necessary  to  create  an  environment  for 
minimizing  protectionist  pressures  and  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  large  potential  for  gains 
from  freer  trade. 

Improved  market  access  and  greater  demand 
will  be  of  little  avail,  however,  unless  the  de- 
veloping countries  can  market  their  manufac- 
tures so  efficiently  as  to  be  competitive  in  the 
international  trading  arena.  This,  I  am  con- 
vinced, will  require  the  development  of  mass 
national  markets — or,  where  necessary  in  certain 
cases,  regional  markets.  The  fundamental 
point  is  well  documented  in  the  history  of  coun- 
tries going  through  the  process  of  development. 
Manufactures  can  only  be  sold  abroad  massively 
if  they  are  rooted  in  a  lively  and  extensive 
market  at  home. 


Significance  of  Trade  Negotiations 

We  Americans,  then,  must  view  trade  negoti- 
ations in  the  broad  context  of  major  intergov- 
ernmental efforts  dealing  with  central  issues  of 
economic  policy.  Trade  in  the  Pacific  area  is 
very  much  a  part  of  these  discussions  and  will 
bo  heavily  influenced  by  their  outcome. 

Substantial  tariff  reductions  in  the  Kennedy 
Round  can  have  very  great  significance  for 
United  States  economic  relations  with  both 
Canada  and  Japan.  We  can,  and  should,  hope 
for  further  growth  in  our  two-way  trade  with 
each,  in  full  recognition  of  the  pressures,  chal- 
lenges, and  requirements  for  adjustment  that 
increased  import  competition  will  pose  for  our 
respective  economies. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  all  benefit  as  consumers 
from  this  type  of  interchange.  It  is  perhaps 
less  obvious  that  import  competition  stimulates 
innovations  in  our  economy  and  thus  serves  as 
a  major  force  not  merely  for  improving  our 
competitive  position  in  markets  of  third  coun- 
tries but  in  raising  our  overall  productivity  and 
welfare.  For  these  reasons,  we  have  a  broad 
base  for  collaboration  in  trade  matters  with 
both  Canada  and  Japan  and  strong  common 
interests  in  the  success  of  the  Kennedy  Round. 

We  also  share  with  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  in  the  Pacific  area  an  exporter's 
interest  in  having  reasonable  access  to  the  major 
markets  for  Temperate  Zone  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  But  the 
problem  goes  deeper  than  commercial  consid- 
erations, very  important  as  these  are. 

Agriculture  is  a  field  in  which  free-world 
countries  as  a  whole  are  profligate  to  the  point 
of  recklessness  in  wasting  resources.  No  coun- 
try is  blameless. 

Our  objective  must  be  to  contain,  and  even- 
tually to  reverse,  the  trend  toward  greater 
protectionism  in  agriculture,  and  the  Kennedy 
Round  offers  us  some  important  opportunities. 
Working  groups  have  been  set  up  in  GATT  in 
connection  with  the  Kennedy  Round  to  explore 
the  possibilities  for  special  arrangements  in 
agricultural  trade.  It  is  to  our  collective  in- 
terest to  press  for  arrangements  that  will  per- 
mit an  expansion  in  agricultural  trade  and 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  pass  on  to  the 
consumer  the  benefits  of  the  truly  remarkable 
revolution  in  agricultural  technology. 
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For  the  developing  countries  in  the  Pacific 
the  Kennedy  Round  is  also  a  major  opportunity. 
According  to  a  recent  study  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  (ECAFE),  the  developing  countries 
of  this  region  market  one-third  of  their  exports 
in  Western  Europe  and  one-fourth  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Japan.  The  pattern  for 
this  broader  ECAFE  coverage  would  not  be 
substantially  different  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  Pacific  area  alone.  The  main  point 
is  that  reductions  in  tariffs  and  easing  of  other 
trade  restrictions  in  the  industrial  countries 
would  immediately  improve  the  trading  envi- 
ronment of  the  developing  countries — both  in 
the  Pacific  area  and  elsewhere. 

These  are  sound  reasons  to  press  for  forward 
movement  in  all  three  fields  of  trade — in  manu- 
factures, in  agriculture,  and  in  primary  com- 
modities. Action  along  these  lines  will  stimu- 
late world  trade,  and  the  Pacific  countries  will 
share  at  least  proportionately  in  this  expansion. 
Essentially,  trade  problems  and  trade  poten- 
tialities are  global  and  not  regional  in  nature. 

It  is  this  fact  that  should  shape  our  perspec- 
tive on  the  two  forthcoming  trade  discussions — 
the  United  Nations  Conference  and  the  Ken- 
nedy Round.  There  will  be,  and  there  should 
be,  hard  bargaining.  But  progress  will  depend 
on  our  ability  to  build  a  constructive  dialog 
among  the  industrial  countries  and  between  the 
industrial  countries  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries. We  all  have  obligations  and  responsibil- 
ities: The  object  is  not  to  score  debating  points 
but  to  get  on  with  the  job. 

Human  Dignity,  the  Key  to  Peace  and  Plenty 

I  have  focused  today  on  the  opportunities 
that  lie  ahead  of  us  in  the  vital  area  of  world 
trade.  I  have  emphasized  the  complexities  of 
these  future  discussions  because  of  their  great 
significance  for  the  economic  progress  of  all  of 
us  who  share  the  Pacific. 

But  let  us  be  careful  in  our  concentration  on 
the  facts  and  figures  of  trade  and  development 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  ultimate  key  to  peace 
and  plenty  both  in  the  Pacific  community  and 
elsewhere:  what  happens  to  people — to  individ- 
uals in  families  and  towns  and  villages — in  the 


process  of  economic  development.  It  is  true 
that  freedom  and  security  can  be  buttressed  by 
favorable  trade  balances,  by  increased  produc- 
tivity, by  hydroelectric  projects,  highway  con- 
struction, and  steel  mills.  But  the  ultimate 
guarantee  of  a  nation's  independence  and  pros- 
perity lies  in  the  use  that  is  made  of  such  assets : 
in  the  degree  of  social  justice,  in  the  sense  of  in- 
dividual participation,  in  the  sensitivity  to  hu- 
man values  and  traditional  customs,  that  accom- 
pany such  modernization. 

And  so  I  urge  that  as  we  approach  the  great 
tasks  of  trade  and  development  that  lie  ahead, 
we  breathe  anew  into  all  our  undertakings  that 
respect  for  human  dignity  that  differentiates 
the  free  peoples  of  this  region  so  strikingly 
from  those  who  would  destroy  their  freedom. 
I  have  every  confidence  that  in  such  a  spirit  we 
can  help  build  a  future  of  peace  and  abundance 
for  the  entire  Pacific  community. 


President  Announces  Determination 
on  Eximbank  Credit  Guarantees 

Following  are  texts  of  two  letters  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  Carl  Hayden,  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  Identical  letters  were 
sent  on  the  same  day  to  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

SALES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  4 

January  28, 1964 
Dear  Mr.  President:  In  compliance  with 
Title  III  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act  of  1964,  this  is  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  determined  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
issue  guarantees  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
United  States  agricultural  products  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Ru- 
mania. The  Bank  will  report  the  individual 
guarantees  to  the  Congress  as  they  are  issued. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
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SALES  TO  YUGOSLAVIA 

White  House  press  relense  dated  February  4 

January  28,  1964 
Dear  Mr.  President:  In  compliance  with 
Title  III  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act  of  1964,  this  is  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  determined  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
issue  guarantees  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
United  States  products  and  services  to  Yugo- 
slavia. The  Bank  will  report  the  individual 
guarantees  to  the  Congress  as  they  are  issued. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


World  Bank  Issues  6-Month 
Financial  Statement 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  on  February  3  reported  a  net 
income  of  $46.5  million  for  the  first  6  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Loan  commissions 
earned  during  the  6  months  ending  December 
31,  1963,  amounted  to  $16  million  and  were 
credited  to  the  special  reserve,  increasing  that 
reserve  to  $271  million.  In  addition  to  its  net 
income  and  the  special  reserve,  the  Bank  has  a 
supplemental  reserve  against  losses  on  loans  and 
guarantees  amounting  to  $558  million. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
was  $107.7  million.  Expenses  totaled  $61.2 
million  and  included  $51.4  million  for  interest 
on  the  Bank's  funded  debt,  for  bond  issuance, 
and  other  financial  expenses. 

During  the  period  the  Bank  made  22  loans 
totaling  $503  million — in  Chile  (two  loans), 
China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  El 
Salvador,  Finland,  Japan,  Malaysia  (two 
loans) ,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Mexico,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Peru,  Portugal  (two  loans),  Spain, 
Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia.  This  brought  the 
total  number  of  loans  to  371  in  70  countries  and 
territories  and  raised  the  gross  total  of  commit- 
ments to  $7,624.5  million.  By  December  31,  as 
a  result  of  cancellations,  exchange  adjustments, 
repayments,  and  sales  of  loans,  the  portion  of 


loans  signed  still  retained  by  the  Bank  had  been 
reduced  to  $5,013.7  million. 

Disbursements  on  loans  during  the  6  months 
were  $302.5  million,  making  total  disbursements 
$5,728  million  on  December  31. 

The  Hank  sold  or  agreed  to  sell  the  equivalent 
of  $122.1  million  principal  amounts  of  loans. 
At  December  31  the  total  amount  of  such  sales 
was  $1,727.4  million,  of  which  all  except  $69 
million  was  without  the  Bank's  guarantee. 

Repayments  of  principal  received  by  the 
Bank  amounted  to  $58.3  million.  Total  prin- 
cipal repayments  amounted  $1,452.4  million  on 
December  31,  consisting  of  $713.6  million  repaid 
to  the  Bank  and  $738.8  million  repaid  to  the 
purchasers  of  borrowers'  obligations  sold  by  the 
Bank. 

On  December  31  the  outstanding  funded  debt 
of  the  Bank  was  $2,510.4  million,  reflecting  a 
net  decrease  of  $8.8  million  in  the  past  6  months. 
During  the  period  the  funded  debt  was  in- 
creased through  the  private  placement  of  a  $100 
million  U.S.  dollar  bond  issue.  The  debt  was 
decreased  through  the  retirement  of  a  $100  mil- 
lion U.S.  dollar  bond  issue  and  by  sinking  fund 
and  purchase  fund  transactions  amounting  to 
$8.8  million. 

During  the  6-month  period  the  following  16 
countries  became  members  of  the  Bank:  Al- 
geria, Burundi,  Cameroon,  Central  African  Re- 
public, Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo 
(Leopoldville),  Dahomey,  Gabon,  Guinea,  Mal- 
agasy Republic,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Rwanda, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Uganda.  Sub- 
scribed capital  amounted  to  $21,097,100,000  on 
December  31, 1963. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Adjustments  in  Foreign  Service  Annuities.  Report, 
together  with  minority  views,  to  accompany  S.  745. 
S.  Kept.  813.     December  19,  19G3.     21  pp. 

The  U.S.  Ideological  Effort :  Government  Agencies  and 
Programs.  Study  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  Library  of  Congress,  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
January  3,  1964.     66  pp.     [Committee  print.] 
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OAS  Council  Moves  To  Assist  in  Solving  U.S.-Panama  Dispute 


Following  are  statements  made  before  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
by  Ellsworth  Bunker,  U.S.  Representative  on 
the  Council,  together  with  the  texts  of  two  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  Council. 

STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  31 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  regrets 
that  the  Government  of  Panama  has  chosen  to 
break  off  not  only  diplomatic  relations  and  di- 
rect talks  but  discussions  which  were  going  on 
through  the  Inter- American  Peace  Committee, 
and  to  take  instead  the  course  of  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  Council  to  level  charges  of 
aggression  against  the  United  States. 

Both  the  U.S.  Government  and  our  people 
were  profoundly  saddened  by  the  unfortunate 
events  which  transpired  in  Panama  on  January 
9,  1964,  and  on  the  days  immediately  follow- 
ing.1 These  events,  which  have  left  a  tragic 
balance  of  dead  and  wounded  on  both  sides, 
cannot  in  any  way  be  considered  to  have  served 
the  best  interests  of  either  the  United  States 
or  Panama  but  rather  have  redounded  to  the 
sole  benefit  of  those  who  seek  the  breakdown 
of  the  inter-American  system,  of  those  who 
would  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  among  the  sister 
Republics  of  the  New  World,  of  those  who  seek 
to  reap  the  bitter  harvest  that  would  result  from 
internecine  strife  in  the  Americas. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  United  States 
remains  l'eady  at  all  times  to  try  to  resolve  our 
differences  around  the  conference  table.  We  do 
not  think  that  violence  is  the  way  to  settle  dis- 

1  For  background,  see  Bitlletin  of  Feb.  3,  1964, 
p.  152. 


putes,  nor,  may  I  add,  is  emotion.    This  is  a 
time  for  calm  and  reason. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  Peace  Com- 
mittee has  worked  tirelessly  and  selflessly,  lit- 
erally day  and  night,  in  Panama  and  in  Wash- 
ington, and  always  in  the  spirit  of  utmost  im- 
partiality and  helpfulness  in  its  efforts  to  bring 
the  two  parties  together.  My  Government 
wishes  to  express  its  deep  gratification  to  the 
Inter-American  Peace  Committee,  and  indi- 
vidually to  the  distinguished  members  who 
make  it  up,  for  their  significant  contribution 
to  the  peacekeeping  tradition  of  our  organiza- 
tion. I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to 
the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  now  wish  to  turn  to  the  spe- 
cific charges  which  have  brought  us  together 
today. 

U.S.  Welcomes  Investigation 

The  truth  is  that  the  United  States  has  at  no 
time  committed  any  act  of  aggression  against 
the  Government  or  the  people  of  Panama. 
There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  charges  which 
have  been  made.  Since  we  have  not  committed 
aggression,  we  are  obviously  not  responsible  for 
the  damages  and  injuries  to  which  Panama 
alludes. 

The  United  States  therefore  welcomes  a  full 
investigation  of  the  charges  which  have  been 
made  by  an  appropriate  body  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  will,  of  course, 
cooperate  fully  in  such  an  investigation. 

If  an  investigation  is  made  it  will  demon- 
strate that  the  civil  police  and  the  United  States 
military  forces  in  the  Canal  Zone  never  made 
any  attempt  to  enter  Panama  itself  and,  indeed, 
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that  they  only  attempted  to  protect  lives  and 
property  in  the  zone.  It  will  show  that,  as  a 
result,  of  the  attacks  which  were  made  on  the 
zone,  there  were  more  than  100  American  cas- 
ualties, both  civilian  and  military,  including  4 
killed.  It  will  show  continuous  sniping  with 
rifle  fire  from  buildings  and  the  roofs  of  build- 
ings in  Panama  City  into  the  zone  and  great 
restraint  on  the  part  of  United  States  forces 
notwithstanding  these  attacks.  It  will  show 
that  violent  mobs,  infiltrated  and  led  by  ex- 
tremists, including  persons  trained  in  Commu- 
nist countries  for  political  action  of  the  kind 
that  took  place,  assaulted  the  zone  on  a  wide 
perimeter,  setting  fire  to  buildings  inside  the 
zone  and  attacking  with  incendiary  bombs  and 
rocks  the  people  who  were  inside.  It  will  show 
that  the  Government  of  Panama,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  restore  order,  was,  through  a  con- 
trolled press,  television,  and  radio,  inciting  the 
people  to  attack  and  to  violence.  It  will  show 
a  delay  for  some  36  hours  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Panama  in  restoring  order.  It 
will  show  looting  and  burning  by  violent  mobs 
in  Panama  City  itself.  And  it  will  show  that 
no  small  proportion  of  the  Panamanian  cas- 
ualties were  caused  by  Panamanians  themselves, 
including  those  who  died  of  fire  and  suffocation 
in  buildings  and  in  automobiles  which  were  set 
on  fire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  right  at  a  future 
meeting  to  make  specific  comments  on  these  de- 
tails of  alleged  happenings  to  which  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  Panama  referred, 
which  unfortunately  do  not  correspond  with  the 
facts. 

We  also  think  it  important  that  any  investi- 
gation include  the  full  story  of  the  efforts  of  the 
IAPC  in  the  last  20  days.  For  we  are  confi- 
dent that  that  will  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  has  gone  more  than  halfway  in  seeking 
to  resolve  this  matter. 

As  to  the  most  appropriate  mechanism  by 
which  such  an  investigation  might  be  under- 
taken, my  delegation  believes  that  there  are 
several  possibilities  which  might  be  explored, 
and  certainly  it  would  be  essential  to  have  a  full 
investigation  before  seeking  or  implying  any 
judgment  on  the  charges.  In  addition  to  the 
present  proposal  to  invoke  the  Rio  Treaty,  it  is 


possible,  and  in  the  view  of  my  Government 
would  be  quite  appropriate,  for  the  IAPC  it- 
self to  undertake  an  investigation.  This  has  the 
advantage  that  its  members  are  thoroughly  fa- 
milial- with  so  much  of  the  situation.  Alter- 
natively, the  U.S.  would  be  willing  to  under- 
take a  joint  investigation  with  representatives 
of  Panama  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Council.  Perhaps,  as  an  initial 
step  before  taking  final  action  on  the  current 
proposal,  the  Council  might  request  one  of  its 
own  committees  to  gather  the  necessary  infor- 
mation and  evidence. 

The  U.S.  Objective 

In  determining  what  action  should  be  taken, 
however,  it  seems  to  me  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  principal  stumbling  block  at  the  mo- 
ment which  has  divided  the  United  States  and 
Panama  and  the  real  objective  which  we  seek. 
This  point  was  well  stated  by  the  distinguished 
delegate  of  Panama  himself  when  he  said,  if  I 
heard  him  right,  that  "Since  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  attain  an  express  manifestation  of 
the  intention  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  initiate  negotiations  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  new  treaty  .  .  .  the  Government  of 
Panama  finds  itself  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  presenting  its  case  to  the  Council  of  the 
OAS." 

Whether  the  Rio  Treaty  is  the  proper  instru- 
ment to  seek  to  force  a  revision  of  existing 
treaties  is  a  question  which  the  Council  will,  of 
course,  want  to  consider.  However,  the  most 
important  consideration  which  guides  our  de- 
liberations and  action  is  the  objective  which  we 
seek.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
our  consistently  held  objective  remains  to  re- 
store diplomatic  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
Government  and  people  of  Panama  and  to  sit 
down  together  with  them  at  the  conference  table 
to  seek  to  resolve  all  outstanding  issues. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said,2 

Our  obligation  to  safeguard  the  canal  against  riots 
and  vandals  and  sabotage  and  other  interference  rests 
on  the  precepts  of  international  law,  the  requirements 
of  international  commerce,  and  the  needs  of  free- 
world  security. 


'  Ibid.,  Feb.  10, 1964,  p.  195. 
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These  obligations  cannot  be  abandoned.  But  the 
security  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Both  of 
these  objectives  can  and  should  be  assured  by  the 
actions  and  the  agreement  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States. 

We  have  taken  the  position  that,  while  we 
cannot  agree  to  preconditions  which  impair  ex- 
isting treaties  in  advance  of  discussion  and 
agreement,  we  are  prepared  to  engage  in  a  full 
and  frank  review  and  reconsideration  of  all  is- 
sues— may  I  repeat,  all  issues  between  the  two 
countries— including  those  arising  from  the 
canal  and  from  the  treaties  relating  to  it,  in  an 
effort  to  find  practical  solutions  to  practical 
problems  and  to  eliminate  the  cause  of  tension. 

We  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  in  the 
discussions  which  we  propose,  each  Government 
would  be  free  to  raise  any  matters  it  wished  and 
that  each  Government  must  be  equally  free  to 
take  any  position  it  deems  necessary  on  any  is- 
sue raised  by  the  other. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  re- 
jects all  charges  of  aggression. 

The  United  States  reiterates  its  appreciation 
for  the  work  of  the  Inter- American  Peace  Com- 
mittee and  its  conviction  that  the  instrumen- 
talities of  the  OAS  are  competent  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  cooperate 
in  a  full  investigation  of  the  facts  if  that  is 
desired. 

The  United  States  urges  that  the  Council 
issue  a  call  to  prevent  any  further  violence. 

The  United  States  feels  that  the  principal 
stumbling  block  at  the  moment  is  the  insistence 
of  one  of  the  parties  on  a  precondition  of  treaty 
revision. 

The  United  States  maintains  its  objective  of 
resuming  talks  on  all  issues. 

The  United  States  is  willing  to  do  this  on 
the  basis  of  the  communique  of  January  15.3  It 
is  willing  to  accept  the  wording  of  the  draft 
communique  which  was  discussed  in  the  sessions 
of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee.  In 
any  event  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  re- 
sume meetings  with  the  Peace  Committee  and 
with  the  representatives  of  Panama  to  seek  to 
work  out  a  new  solution. 


*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  3,  1964,  p.  156. 


And  finally,  the  United  States  Government 
and  people  continue  to  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  Panama  and  to  the  Panamanian 
people. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  4 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Panama  has  seen  fit  to  return 
to  these  charges  which  he  made  at  the  last  meet- 
ing. As  President  Johnson  said,  it  seems  rather 
futile  to  rehash  these  past  events;  what  we 
ought  to  do  is — it  seems  to  me — to  be  devoting 
our  energies  to  finding  ways  of  restoring  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  and  getting 
around  to  the  conference  table,  where  I  am  sure 
that  with  good  will  and  trust  on  both  sides  our 
problems  can  be  resolved. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  Council  on  January  31 
I  indicated  that  at  some  future  meeting  I  might 
make  some  specific  comments  on  the  details  of 
alleged  happenings  to  which  the  distinguished 
representative  of  Panama  referred  in  his 
speech.  I  had  not  intended  to  do  so  today,  but 
in  view  of  additional  inaccuracies  and  distor- 
tions to  which  we  have  just  listened,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  feel  it  is  more  than  ever  important  that 
the  world  know  what  really  happened. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  statement  before  this 
Council  at  our  last  meeting,  the  U.S.  firmly  re- 
jects the  charge  of  aggression  which  has  been 
leveled  against  us  and  not  only  welcomes  but 
is  indeed  most  interested  in  having  all  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  events  of  the  9th  and  10th 
of  January  brought  to  light.  Indeed  as  we  have 
gone  more  deeply  into  our  own  investigations 
of  the  situation,  U.S.  authorities  have  developed 
considerable  information  concerning  the  acts  of 
violence  and  the  behavior  of  the  mob,  which  we 
may  well  want  to  insist  be  brought  to  light. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  as  I  dislike  having  to 
question  the  statements  made  by  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  Panama,  the  allega- 
tion is  untrue  that  U.S.  high  school  students, 
some  of  their  parents,  and  the  Canal  Zone  police 
attacked  the  Panamanian  students  who  entered 
the  Canal  Zone  at  approximately  4:30  p.m., 
January  9,  and  who  marched  peacefully  to  the 
Balboa  High  School,  where  a  delegation  of  five 
Panamanian    students    displayed    the    Pana- 
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manian  flag.  There  is  incontrovertible  evidence 
from  photographs  which  I  would  be  glad  to 
show  any  interested  member  of  the  Council,  as 
well  as  sworn  statements  of  U.S.  officials,  indi- 
cating that  there  was  no  attack  by  the  American 
students  or  those  parents  present  on  the  Pana- 
manian students.  The  photographs  will  show 
that  the  Canal  Zone  police  kept  these  groups 
apart,  that  the  whole  affair  was  orderly,  and 
that  the  police  at  no  time  used  firearms  on  these 
students  or  in  fact  did  anything  more  than  es- 
cort them  out  of  the  zone,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Panamanian  students  did  engage  in  con- 
siderable property  damage.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Canal  Zone  authorities  had  several 
buses  brought  to  the  area  to  take  the  Pana- 
manian students  back  to  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, but  the  students  did  not  care  to  use  them 
and  departed  on  foot. 

I  would  be  able  to  show  any  interested  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  a  photograph  of  the  Pana- 
manian flag  being  borne  to  the  school  by  the 
students.  An  examination  of  this  photograph 
will  show  that  the  center  top  of  the  flag  was  al- 
ready torn  prior  to  the  time  it  was  alleged  we 
tore  their  flag.  In  other  words,  the  flag  was  torn 
before  it  ever  went  from  Panama  into  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  the  allegation  that  the  American  stu- 
dents, their  parents,  and  the  Canal  Zone  police 
had  anything  to  do  with  defiling  the  Pana- 
manian flag  is  simply  not  correct. 

Later  on  in  his  statement  the  distinguished 
representative  from  Panama  indicated  that  the 
U.S.  Army  forces  in  battle  gear  used  machine- 
guns,  tanks,  and  long-range  automatic  weapons 
in  firing  on  crowds  of  Panamanians  whose  only 
wish  was  to  enter  the  Canal  Zone  to  raise  the 
Panamanian  flag.  I  am  in  a  position  to  offer 
evidence  to  any  member  of  the  Council  who  is 
interested  that  no  machineguns  were  used,  that 
no  tanks  were  used,  although  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  from  Panama  has 
confused  the  personnel  carriers — that  were  used 
to  bring  the  troops  from  their  quarters  to  the 
area  where  the  mob  was  running  wild — with 
tanks. 

No  automatic  weapons  were  ever  employed 
by  U.S.  personnel  during  the  mob  violence.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  American  soldiers  initially 
were  not  issued  ball  ammunition  at  all,  and 
when  it  was  later  used,  it  was  carefully  directed 


at  Panamanian  snipers  in  order  to  avoid  casual- 
ties. The  distinguished  members  of  the  Council 
may  recall  that  the  widow  of  one  of  the  U.S. 
soliders  killed  early  in  the  violence  in  Colon  was 
recently  in  Washington  when  her  husband  was 
buried  at  Arlington  Cemetery  and  that  at  that 
time  it  was  stated  that  this  particular  sergeant 
had  no  ammunition  for  his  rifle  when  he  was 
shot  and  killed.  This  is  because  it  is,  I  am  told, 
standard  procedure  for  only  the  leaders  to  have 
ammunition  in  riot  control,  with  the  rest  of  the 
group  equipped  with  tear  gas  and  instructed  to 
use  persuasion. 

The  distinguished  representative  from  Pan- 
ama indicated  that  U.S.  helicopters  and  aircraft 
violated  airspace  of  Panama  and  added  to  the 
confusion.  What  he  failed  to  point  out  was 
that  the  helicopters  had  loudspeakers  and  Span- 
ish-speaking personnel  were  urging  the  mobs 
to  disperse  and  go  home.  It  is  true  that  the 
Colon  corridor  through  the  Canal  Zone  on  the 
Atlantic  side  had  to  be  closed  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  in  keeping  with  specific  treaty  provi- 
sions, because  of  the  danger  of  mob  elements 
getting  in  behind  the  forces  trying  to  defend 
the  Canal  Zone  in  that  general  area,  but  the 
statement  that  the  Isthmian  Highway  was 
closed,  thus  preventing  the  shipment  of  blood 
plasma  and  medical  help  to  the  Atlantic  side, 
is  absurd.  The  destruction  of  property  by  the 
mob  on  the  Atlantic  side  was  very  great.  I 
have,  if  any  member  of  the  Council  is  interest  ed, 
photographs  of  the  destruction  caused  by  the 
mob  in  that  area. 

In  short,  as  I  stated  on  January  31,  the  facts 
when  brought  to  light  will  show  that  what  little 
force  the  United  States  used  was  employed  with 
the  greatest  restraint  and  solely  within  the 
Canal  Zone  for  the  protection  of  the  residents  of 
the  zone.  Reflection  will  convince  you,  I  think, 
that  a  crisis  with  Panama  could  serve  no  con- 
ceivable United  States  interests,  that  my  coun- 
try had  nothing  whatsoever  to  gain  either  in 
causing  the  crisis  or  seeing  it  expand,  and  that 
United  States  interests  as  well  as  humanitarian 
considerations  argued  for  the  very  minimum 
use  of  force.  However,  my  Government  could 
not  and  should  not  be  expected  to  order  its  de- 
fensive forces  to  stand  aside  and  permit  violent 
mobs,  the  true  character  and  intentions  of  which 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  pillaging,  looting,  and 
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wanton  destruction  that  took  place  in  Panama 
City  and  Colon,  to  enter  the  Canal  Zone  unop- 
posed. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  not  par- 
ticularly helpful  to  keep  on  attempting  to  pre- 
sent evidence  before  the  Council,  evidence  which 
should  go  to  an  investigating  committee,  if  we 
have  one.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  we  are 
promoting  the  cause  of  understanding,  which 
we  want  to  achieve  here.  I  do,  however,  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  say  that  I  again  must 
reserve  the  privilege  of  commenting  further  on 
statements  of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Panama,  if  this  is  the  course  which  is  to  be  pur- 
sued here.  But  I  do  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
now  to  get  on  with  the  business  in  hand,  and 
certainly  my  Government  is  most  appreciative 
of  the  strenuous  efforts,  not  only  those  which 
the  Peace  Committee  made  but  also  those  which 
the  distinguished  members  of  this  Council  have 
been  making  over  the  last  days  here  to  attempt 
to  find  some  f ormula  that  will  provide  an  avenue 
of  approach  to  these  problems. 

TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

Resolution  of  February  4  ' 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
Considering  : 

That  it  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  note  of  the  Am- 
bassador, Representative  of  Panama,  by  which  his  gov- 
ernment furnishes  information  on  the  situation  that 
has  arisen  between  his  country  and  the  United  States 
of  America  and  requests  that  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion be  convoked  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  that 
note,  in  accordance  with  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance,  and 

Having  heard  the  statements  made  at  the  meeting 
held  on  January  31  and  at  today's  meeting  by  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  Panama  and  of  the  United  States, 
Resolves  : 

1.  To  convoke  the  Organ  of  Consultation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  to  meet  at  a  time  and  place  to 
be  decided  in  due  course. 

2.  To  constitute  itself  and  to  act  provisionally  as 
Organ  of  Consultation  in  accordance  with  Article  12  of 
the  aforementioned  treaty. 

3.  To  inform  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  of 
the  text  of  this  resolution. 


Resolution  of  February  7 6 

WnEREAS : 

Article  4  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  proclaims  the  following  as  the  first 
two  essential  purposes  of  the  Organization :  "To 
strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of  the  continent" 
and  "To  prevent  possible  causes  of  difficulties  and  to 
ensure  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  that  may  arise 
among  the  member  states" ; 

The  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
recognizes  the  pre-eminent  position  within  the  inter- 
American  system  of  the  procedures  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  controversies,  and  explicitly  and  espe- 
cially mentions  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  preamble 
and  declarations  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec ;  and 

At  the  special  meetings  of  the  Council  held  on  Jan- 
uary 31  and  February  4,  1964,  both  the  Representative 
of  the  Government  of  Panama  and  the  Representative 
of  the  United  States  Government  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  tragic  events  that  occurred  in  Panama  last 
January  9  and  10  be  fully  investigated, 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Consultation 

Resolves  : 

1.  To  urge  both  governments  to  abstain  from  com- 
mitting any  act  that  might  result  in  violating  the  peace 
in  Panama. 

2.  To  establish  a  general  committee  composed  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Council,  acting  provision- 
ally as  Organ  of  Consultation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  parties  in  conflict. 

3.  The  general  committee  shall : 

a.  Investigate,  fully  and  at  once,  the  acts  that  oc- 
curred in  Panama  on  January  9  and  10,  1964,  and 
thereafter,  and  submit  a  report  to  the  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation on  the  matter  and  on  the  efforts  exerted  by 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Panama 
during  subsequent  days  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
dispute ; 

b.  Propose  to  the  parties  procedures  intended  to 
ensure  that  the  peace  will  not  be  violated  while  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  find  a  solution  to  the  dispute 
between  them ; 

C.  Bearing  in  mind  the  causes  of  the  dispute,  to 
assist  the  parties  in  their  search  for  a  fair  solution 
thereof  and  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation on  this  phase  of  the  subject ;  and 

d.  Create  the  special  committees  that  it  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  fulfillment  of  its  task. 

4.  To  request  the  American  governments  and  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Organization  to  furnish  full 
cooperation  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  gen- 
eral committee. 


'  Adopted  on  Feb.  4  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1  (Chile) . 


'Adopted  on  Feb.  7  by  a  vote  of  15  to  0,  with  2 
abstentions  <  Chile,  Colombia). 
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Parliamentary  Government  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 


Address  by  Secretary  Rusk * 


Madam  Chairman  [Representative  Katherine 
St.  George],  distinguished  parliamentarians: 
It  is  a  very  high  personal  privilege  for  me  to 
be  able  to  -welcome  you  to  Washington  for  this 
the  Third  Annual  Pan  American  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference. 

May  I  extend  to  our  colleagues  from  Mexico 
a  very  special  greeting  today  because  February 
5th  is  Constitution  Day  in  Mexico.  We  extend 
to  them  our  best  compliments. 

I  understand  that  you  are  to  be  discussing  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions in  this  hemisphere.  These  two  ideas 
are  very  intimately  related  to  each  other.  At 
the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  this 
city  stands  our  Capitol,  which  represents  a  tra- 
dition and  a  tangible  expression  of  the  idea 
of  government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
And  each  one  of  you  has  in  his  own  capital  a 
similar  parliamentary  home  which  represents 
that  central  idea  of  Western  civilization  which 
binds  us  together. 

You  and  we  are  a  part  of  2,000  years  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  political  implications  of  the 
nature  of  man.  You  and  we  are  carrying  on 
that  endless  process  of  learning  how  to  be  free. 
We  can  look  back  over  a  glorious  history  in  this 
regard,  because  little  by  little  over  the  centuries 
men  have  learned  how  to  reach  out  and  impose 
restraints  upon  the  exercise  of  raw  power.  At 
one  place  it  might  be  the  imposition  of  moral 
ideas  upon  kings.  In  another  place  it  may  be 
a  judge  who  puts  his  arm  around  a  prisoner  at 
the  bar  and  says  to  the  king,  "You  cannot  do 

1  Made  on  Feb.  5  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Third 
Pan  American  Interparliamentary  Conference,  which 
met  at  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  5-7. 


this  to  this  man"— even  at  the  risk  of  the  judge's 
own  life.  But  steadily  we  have  come  to  build 
the  institutions  which  make  it  possible  for  each 
one  of  us  to  say,  "I  am  a  free  man." 

This  notion  of  the  consent  of  the  governed 
which  you  and  we  share — you  may  formulate  it 
in  other  languages  but  it  is  the  idea  which  we 
share — is  central  to  the  political  system  of  the 
United  States.  It  operates  as  a  scarlet  thread 
of  policy  in  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  philosophically  naive  when 
the  professional  philosophers  sit  down  to  dis- 
cuss it,  but  it  just  happens  that  the  American 
people  really  believe  it. 

This  is  why,  for  example — this  simple  idea— 
this  is  why  for  decades  the  American  people 
have  had  an  instinctive  reaction  toward  freedom 
in  a  colonial  situation.  This  is  why  we  are  so 
deeply  disturbed  about  the  restrictions  on  free- 
dom within  the  Communist  world.  This  is  why 
it  is  so  much  easier  for  us  to  have  good  and 
close  relations  with  a  democracy  than  with  a 
dictatorship.  This  is  why  we  are  so  deeply 
concerned  about  our  own  failures  in  our  own 
society  to  live  up  to  our  own  greatest  commit- 
ments in  this  field  and  why  the  discussion  of 
civil  rights  now  going  on  in  this  country  is  for 
us  simply  another  chapter  in  a  great  story  of 
a  progression  toward  complete  freedom.  And 
this  is  why  I  must  say  to  you  we  are  so  much 
concerned  about  the  penetration  of  this  hemi- 
sphere through  the  Soviet's  military  personnel 
in  Cuba  and  through  Castroite  activity  in  other 
countries  of  the  hemisphere.  Whether  through 
the  supply  of  arms  or  funds  for  terrorism  or 
the  training  of  agents  or  the  manipulation  of 
propaganda,  these  things  are  aimed  at  the  ero- 
sion of   free  institutions  in   this  hemisphere. 
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This  is  why  these  two  elements  in  the  Cuban 
situation — the  military  connection  with  commu- 
nism, the  interference  in  the  affairs  of  one's 
neighbors — that  is  why  these  two  elements  have 
been  described  by  us  as  not  negotiable  insofar 
as  Cuba  is  concerned. 

Now,  consent  is  not  something  which  is  once 
given  and  then  forgotten;  not  something  like 
Rousseau's  Social  Contract  made  in  some  deep, 
distant  past  among  noble  savages,  and  then  for- 
gotten. This  consent  has  to  be  continuing  con- 
sent. It  seems  to  me  that  this  means  that  gov- 
ernments must  earn  that  consent  all  over  again, 
day  by  day,  week  by  week,  year  by  year,  if  this 
is  to  be  a  vibrant,  strong,  contemporary,  living 
consent  which  makes  men  free. 

That  is  why  these  political  ideas  are  related 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  because  the  peo- 
ples of  this  hemisphere — including  the  people  of 
the  United  States — have  in  your  and  my  life- 
time learned  that  misery  and  disease  and  igno- 
rance are  not  imposed  by  a  provident  God  but 
are  burdens  which  can  be  lifted  by  man  himself. 
Therefore,  change  is  in  the  wind- — change 
throughout  the  world,  but  certainly  in  this 
hemisphere — because  men  and  women  are  reach- 
ing toward  an  elimination  of  the  burdens  of 
ignorance,  disease,  grinding  poverty,  the  condi- 
tions of  life  which  are  not  compatible  with  the 
notion  of  freedom.  So  change  is  bound  to  come. 
The  question  then  is,  how,  under  what  in- 
stitutions, toward  what  purposes,  in  which 
direction  ? 

The  central  idea  which  you  and  we  have 
agreed  to  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  that 
these  necessary  changes  can  and  must  take  place 
within  the  structure  of  free  institutions.  We 
believe  that  this  is  possible ;  we  believe  that  it  is 
necessary. 

We  have  seen  in  our  own  country  in  the  last 
50  years  an  extraordinary  economic  and  social 
development.  Forty  years  ago  only  1  percent 
of  our  farms  had  electricity ;  today  98  percent 
have.  Today  a  large  proportion  of  our  young 
people  have  a  reasonable  expectation  of  a  com- 
plete education,  but  when  you  and  I  were  chil- 
dren that  was  not  the  case  in  the  United  States. 
Now  this  process  has  involved  tensions,  tensions 
in  this  country.  Do  you  remember  the  period 
of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt?  Do  you  re- 
member the  great  debates  we  had  when  we  tried 


to  initiate  some  of  the  great  reforms  as  a  part 
of  this  process  ? 

And  it  is  still  unfinished.  We  are  today  com- 
mitted to  a  war  on  poverty  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  many  of  us  cannot  forget  that  in 
your  and  my  lifetime  two-thirds  of  the  United 
States  was  underdeveloped.  So  we  have  a  deep 
commitment  of  affection  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We  know  that 
this  is  not  something  which  one  country  can  do 
for  another.  The  external  resources  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  are  approximately  2  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  of  the  hemisphere. 
The  98  percent  is  your  own.  Obviously  the  2 
percent  can  help,  can  provide  some  critical  mar- 
gins, can  provide  some  encouragement ;  but  what 
happens  to  the  98  percent  will  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  our  great  common  effort 
to  improve  man's  life  here  in  this  hemisphere. 

May  I  conclude,  Madam  Chairman,  with  this 
remark.  A  great  deal  turns  upon  the  ability  of 
all  of  us  in  this  hemisphere  to  make  good  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  because  the  underly- 
ing crisis  of  our  day  throughout  the  world  con- 
tinues to  be  a  struggle  about  the  future  shape 
of  the  world  community.  Is  it  to  be  as  set  out 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or  is  it  to 
be  that  world  revolution  which  is  talked  about 
in  Moscow  and  Peiping?  Most  of  our  difficul- 
ties center  on  that  underlying  crisis.  It  is  that 
crisis  which  has  in  it  the  potential  seeds  of  a 
devastating  war  in  a  nuclear  age. 

Now,  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  you  and  we 
have  learned  through  discussion,  through  ex- 
perience, that  these  notions  of  freedom  lie  deep 
in  human  nature  itself;  and  if  we  can  make 
those  notions  succeed  in  terms  of  the  decent 
environment  of  individual  men  and  women — 
decent  opportunities — then  we  give  powerful 
support  to  the  decent  world  order  described  in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Because 
we  will  find,  you  and  we  will  find,  that  ordinary 
men  and  women  all  over  the  world  in  every 
continent,  including  those  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, will  respond  to  these  ideas  that  come  out 
of  (hat  2.000  years  of  discourse.  They,  too,  will 
want  better  standards  of  living,  but  they,  too, 
will  want  those  essential  elements  of  freedom 
which  make  life  worth  living.  And  so  we  have 
a  chance  in  this  hemisphere,  working  together, 
both  on  the  economic  and  social  development 
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sides  and  the  strengthening  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, to  build  toward  that  future,  which  we 
know,  after  2,000  years,  is  a  common  dream  of 
mankind.  I  hope,  Madam  Chairman,  that  you 
have  a  most  profitable  discussion. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  have  a 
chance  to  be  with  you.    Thank  you  very  much. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 


Committee  meeting  will  determine  final  ar- 
rangements for  the  conference,  consider  any 
changes  that  may  be  proposed  in  the  agenda, 
and  review  the  documentation,  including  a  re- 
port to  be  presented  by  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  conference,  Raul  Prebisch. 

Other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  are: 
Seymour  M.  Finger  of  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  and  William  J.  Stibravy  and 
Sidney  Weintraub,  Department  of  State  spe- 
cialists in  international  trade. 


Preparatory  Committee  for  U.N.  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 31  (press  release  33)  that  G.  Griffith  John- 
son, Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs, 
would  be  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  third 
session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment, convening  at  the  U.N.  in  New  York 
February  3.  Clarence  Blau,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  International  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce,  will  serve  as  alter- 
nate U.S.  representative. 

The  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment will  be  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
March  23-June  15.  Its  purpose  is  to  examine 
ways  in  which  international  trade  can  be  made 
a  more  effective  instrument  in  promoting  the 
development  of  the  less  developed  countries. 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe- 
cialized agencies  will  participate. 

The  Preparatory  Committee,  established  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  to  plan  for  the  conference,  consists  of 
representatives  of  32  nations.  The  committee 
held  its  first  meeting  at  New  York  from  Jan- 
uary 22  to  February  5,  1963,  and  a  second  meet- 
ing at  Geneva  from  May  21  to  June  29,  1963. 
At  the  first  meeting  a  tentative  agenda  was 
drafted.  At  the  second  meeting  there  was  pre- 
liminary discussion  of  agenda  items  and  con- 
sideration of  documentation  necessary  for  the 
conference.1 

The  third  and  last  scheduled  Preparatory 


1  For  a  statement  made  by  Isaiah  Frank,  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  second  meeting,  see  Bul- 
uotin  of  July  29, 1963,  p.  173. 
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U.S.  and  Poland  Sign  Agricultural 
Commodities  Agreements 


Press  release  40  dated  February  3 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Agreements  providing  for  the  sale  to  Poland 
of  agricultural  commodities  were  signed  on 
February  3  at  Washington  by  George  W.  Ball, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  Franciszek  Mod- 
rzewski,  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade 
of  the  Polish  People's  Republic.  Within  the 
framework  of  the  agreed  arrangement,  Poland 
will  purchase  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 
including  wheat,  cotton,  edible  oils,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco, having  a  total  export  market  value  of 
$90.9  million,  including  certain  ocean  transpor- 
tation costs. 

As  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
480),  purchases  under  the  act  will  be  paid  for 
in  local  currency  (Polish  zlotys).  This  cur- 
rency will  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  and  will  be  available  for  use  by 
the  United  States  Government.  Under  one 
agreement  [Agreement  "B"]  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment is  scheduled  to  commence  by  December  31, 
1964,  and  to  complete  by  December  31, 1967,  the 
repurchase  for  dollars  of  the  unused  zloty  pro- 
ceeds from  $30.2  million  worth  of  commodities. 
A  second  agreement  [Agreement  "A"]  con- 
cluded on  the  same  terms  as  in  previous  P.L. 
480  agreements  with  Poland  provides  that 
beginning  January  1974,  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment will  repurchase  for  dollars,  at  the  annual 
rate  of  $750,000,  the  remaining  balance  of  zloty 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  $30.7  million 
worth  of  commodities. 

Poland  has  also  undertaken,  in  connection 
with  these  arrangements,  to  purchase  with  its 
own  resources  from  the  United  States  during 


1964  an  additional  200,000  metric  tons  of  feed 
grains,  66,000  bales  of  cotton,  5,500  metric  tons 
of  edible  oil  or  tallow,  10,000  metric  tons  of  rice, 
and  other  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  to 
bring  the  total  purchases  to  $30  million.  These 
purchases  are  over  and  above  the  amounts  to  be 
purchased  for  the  zloty  equivalent  of  $60.9  mil- 
lion mentioned  above. 

These  agreements  represent  another  step  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  meet  Polish 
needs  by  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  further  the 
trend  in  recent  years  to  expand  the  commercial 
basis  of  the  economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Poland.  Since  1957  agree- 
ments under  Public  Law  480  have  provided  for 
a  total  of  $538.2  million  in  such  sales  to  Poland, 
including  the  sales  agreements  signed  on  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

TEXTS  OF  AGREEMENTS 

Agreement  "A"  (Long-Term  Agreement) 

Agricultural  Commodities  Agreement  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
Undeb  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act,  as  Amended 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic : 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  expanding  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities  between  their  two  countries 
in  a  manner  which  would  not  displace  usual  marketings 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  these  commodities 
or  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities ; 

Considering  that  the  purchase  for  Polish  zlotys  of 
agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United  States 
of  America  will  assist  in  achieving  such  an  expan- 
sion of  trade ; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  understandings  which  will 
govern  the  sales,  as  specified  below,  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  Poland  pursuant  to  Title  I  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  as 
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amended  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act),  and  the 
measures  which  the  two  Governments  will  take  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  in  furthering  the  expansion 
of  trade  in  such  commodities ; 
Have  agreed  as  follows  : 

Article  I 

Sales  for  Polish  Zlotys 

1.  Subject  to  issuance  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  acceptance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  of  purchase 
authorizations  and  to  the  availability  of  commodities 
under  the  Act  at  the  time  of  exportation,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  undertakes  to 
finance  the  sales  for  Polish  zlotys,  to  purchasers 
authorized  by  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic,  of  the  following  agricultural  commodities 
in  the  amounts  indicated  : 


Commodity 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Edible  Oil 

Tobacco  (leaf) 

Ocean  transportation  (est.) 

Total 


Export  Market  Value 
(millions) 

$9.7 
5.7 

10.8 
2.6 
1.9 


$30.7 

2.  Applications  for  purchase  authorizations  will  be 
made  within  90  calendar  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Agreement,  except  that  applications  for  pur- 
chase authorizations  for  any  additional  commodities 
or  amounts  of  commodities  provided  for  in  any  amend- 
ment to  this  Agreement  will  be  made  within  90  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  amendment.  Purchase 
authorizations  will  include  provisions  relating  to  the 
sale  and  delivery  of  commodities,  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances of  deposit  of  Polish  zlotys  accruing  from 
such  sale,  and  other  relevant  matters. 

3.  The  financing,  sale  and  delivery  of  commodities 
under  this  Agreement  may  be  terminated  by  either 
Government  if  that.  Government  determines  that  be- 
cai! se  of  changed  conditions  the  continuation  of  such 
financing,  sale  or  delivery  is  unnecessary  or  undesira- 
ble. 

Article  II 

U8es  of  Zlotys 

1.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the  zlotys 
accruing  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  consequence  of  the  sales  made  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  may  be  used  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Act,  to  help  develop  new  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  under  sub- 
section (a)  thereof;  to  finance  the  purchase  of  goods 
or  services  for  other  countries  under  subsection  (d) 
thereof ;  to  pay  United  States  obligations  under  sub- 
section (f)  thereof;  to  finance  educational  exchange 
activities  under  subsection  (h)  thereof;  to  finance  the 
translation,  publication  and  distribution  of  books  and 


periodicals  under  subsection  ( i )  thereof ;  and  for  other 
expenditures  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  under  subsections  (j),  (k),  (1),  (m),  (n), 
(q),  and  (r)  thereof. 

2.  The  zlotys  accruing  under  the  Agreement  may  be 
expended  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article,  in  such  manner  and  order  of  priority  as 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
determine.  It  is  understood  that,  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  goods  or  services  for  other  countries,  the 
types,  quantities  and  prices  will  be  subject  to  negotia- 
tion between  the  two  Governments. 

Article  III 
Deposit  of  Zlotys 

1.  The  amount  of  Polish  zlotys  to  be  deposited  to  the 
account  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  be  the  equivalent  of  the  dollar  sales 
value  of  the  commodities  and  ocean  transportation 
costs  reimbursed  or  financed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (except  excess  costs  result- 
ing from  the  requirement  that  United  States  flag  ves- 
sels be  used)  converted  into  zlotys,  as  follows: 

(a)  at  the  rate  for  dollar  exchange  applicable  to 
commercial  import  transactions  on  the  dates  of 
dollar  disbursements  by  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided that  a  unitary  exchange  rate  applying  to 
all  foreign  exchange  transactions  is  maintained 
by  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
public, or 

(b)  if  more  than  one  legal  rate  for  foreign  exchange 
transactions  exists,  at  the  highest  of  any  rate  of 
exchange  (i.e.,  the  largest  number  of  zlotys  per 
US  dollar)  established  by  the  Government  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic,  or  any  agency  thereof, 
prevailing  on  the  dates  of  dollar  disbursement 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

2.  Any  refunds  of  Polish  zlotys  which  may  become 
due  under  this  Agreement  may  be  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  from  funds 
available  under  this  Agreement.  Any  refunds  of  Pol- 
ish zlotys  which  may  be  due  or  become  due  under  any 
prior  agreement  under  the  Act  for  whi<  !i  undisbursed 
funds  are  no  longer  available  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Poland 
may  be  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  from  funds  available  under  this  Agreement. 
In  the  event  that  a  subsequent  agricultural  commodi- 
ties agreement  or  agreements  should  be  signed  by  the 
two  Governments  under  the  Act,  any  refunds  of  zlotys 
Which  may  be  due  or  become  due  under  this  Agree- 
ment more  than  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  Agreement  would  be  made  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  from  funds  available 
from  the  most  recent  agricultural  agreement  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  refund. 

3.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the  following  pro- 
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cedure  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  zlotys  deposited 
to  the  account  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  under  this  Agreement : 

(a)  On  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  such  zlotys  to  the 
account  of  the  United  States  they  shall,  at  the 
same  rate  of  exchange  at  which  they  were  de- 
posited, be  converted  and  transferred  to  a  special 
dollar  denominated  account  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  National  Bank 
of  Poland. 

(b)  Withdrawals  in  zlotys  from  such  special  dollar 
denominated  account  by  the  United  States  for 
uses  referred  to  in  Article  II  of  this  Agreement 
other  than  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  for 
other  countries  shall  be  paid  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Poland  at  the  highest  of  any  rate  of 
exchange  (i.e.,  the  largest  number  of  zlotys  per 
US  dollar)  established  by  the  Government  of 
the  Polish  People's  Republic,  or  any  agency 
thereof,  prevailing  on  the  date  of  the  with- 
drawal, provided  that  if  such  rate  is  more  ap- 
preciated than  the  rate  at  which  zlotys  were 
deposited  under  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  the 
rate  in  paragraph  1  shall  apply. 

(c)  Payment  for  purchases  of  goods  or  services  for 
other  countries  referred  to  in  Article  II  of  this 
Agreement  shall  be  made  by  reducing  the  bal- 
ance in  the  dollar  denominated  account  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  dollar  prices  of  such  pur- 
chases agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments. 

(d)  If  any  unused  balance  remains  in  such  special 
dollar  denominated  account  on  and  after  Jan- 
uary 2,  1974,  the  Government  of  the  Polish  Peo- 
ple's Republic  agrees  that,  if  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  so  elect,  the 
National  Bank  of  Poland  will  sell  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $750,000 
in  dollar  exchange  annually,  beginning  January 
2,  1974,  and  on  each  succeeding  January  2,  such 
dollar  exchanges  to  be  paid  for  by  reducing  the 
balance  in  the  dollar  denominated  account  by 
the  same  amount. 

Article  IV 

General  Undertakings 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
will  take  all  possible  measures  to  prevent  the  resale 
or  transshipment  to  other  countries  or  the  use  for  other 
than  domestic  purposes  of  the  agricultural  commodities 
purchased  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  (except  where 
such  resale,  transshipment  or  use  is  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America)  ;  to  prevent  the  export  of  any  commodity  of 
either  domestic  or  foreign  origin  which  is  the  same 
as  the  commodities  purchased  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  this 
Agreement  and  ending  with  the  final  date  on  which 
such  commodities  are  received  and  utilized,  (except 
where   such  export  is  specifically   approved  by   the 


Government  of  the  United  States  of  America),  and  to 
assure  that  the  purchase  of  such  commodities  does 
not  result  in  increased  availability  of  these  or  like 
commodities  for  export  to  other  countries. 

2.  The  two  Governments  will  take  reasonable  pre- 
cautions to  assure  that  all  sales  and  purchases  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  will 
not  displace  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  these  commodities  or  unduly  disrupt  world 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
will  furnish  quarterly  information  on  the  progress  of 
the  program,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  arrival 
and  condition  of  commodities ;  provisions  for  the 
maintenance  of  usual  marketings  as  described  in  para- 
graph 1  of  the  letter1  accompanying  the  Agreement; 
and  information  relating  to  imports  and  exports  of  the 
same  or  like  commodities. 

Article  V 

Consultation 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request  of  either  of 
them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the 
application  of  this  Agreement,  or  to  the  operation  of 
arrangements  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Agreement 

Article  VI 
Entry  Into  Force 
This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon  signature. 
In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  representatives, 
duly    authorized   for   the   purpose,   have   signed   the 
present  Agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington  in  the  English  and 
Polish  languages  this  3rd  day  of  February,  1964. 

For  the  Government  of  the      For  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America :      Polish  People's  Republic : 

George  W.  Ball  Fbanciszek  Modrzewski 

Agreement  "B"  (Three-Year  Agreement) 

Agricultural  Commodities  Agreement  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
Under  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  assistance  Act,  as  Amended 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic : 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  expanding  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities  between  their  two  countries 
in  a  manner  which  would  not  displace  usual  marketings 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  these  commodities 
or  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities ; 

Considering  that  the  purchase  for  Polish  zlotys  of 
agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United  States 
of  America  will  assist  in  achieving  such  an  expansion 
of  trade; 


1  Not  printed  here. 
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Desiring  to  set  forth  the  understandings  which  will 
govern  the  sales,  as  specified  below,  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  Poland  pursuant  to  Title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  as 
amended  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act),  and  the 
measures  which  the  two  Governments  will  take  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  in  furthering  the  expansion  of 
trade  in  such  commodities  ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows  : 

Article  I 

Sales  for  Polish  Zlotys 

1.  Subject  to  issuance  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  acceptance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  of  purchase 
authorizations  and  to  the  availability  of  commodities 
under  the  Act  at  the  time  of  exportation,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  undertakes  to 
finance  the  sales  for  Polish  zlotys,  to  purchasers  au- 
thorized by  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic,  of  the  following  agricultural  commodities  in 
the  amounts  indicated : 


Commodity 

Export  Market  Value 

(millions) 

Wheat 

$21.0 

Rice 

1.4 

Cotton 

4.8 

Ocean  Transportation  (est.) 

3.0 

Total  $30. 2 

2.  Applications  for  purchase  authorizations  will  be 
made  within  90  calendar  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Agreement,  except  that  applications  for  pur- 
chase authorizations  for  any  additional  commodities  or 
amounts  of  commodities  provided  for  in  any  amend- 
ment to  this  Agreement  will  be  made  within  90  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  amendment.  Purchase 
authorizations  will  include  provisions  relating  to  the 
sale  and  delivery  of  commodities,  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  deposit  of  Polish  zlotys  accruing  from  such 
sale,  and  other  relevant  matters. 

3.  The  financing,  sale  and  delivery  of  commodities 
under  this  Agreement  may  be  terminated  by  either 
Government  if  that  Government  determines  that  be- 
cause of  changed  conditions  the  continuation  of  such 
financing,  sale  or  delivery  is  unnecessary  or  unde- 
sirable. 

Article  II 

Uses  of  Zlotys 

1.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the  zlotys  accru- 
ing to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  consequence  of  the  sales  made  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  may  be  used  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  accordance  with  Section 
104  of  the  Act,  to  help  develop  new  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  under  subsection  (a) 
thereof ;  to  finance  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  for 
other  countries  under  subsection  (d)  thereof;  to  pay 
United  States  obligations  under  subsection  (f )  thereof; 
to  finance  educational  exchange  activities  under  sub- 


section (h)  thereof;  to  finance  the  translation,  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  books  and  periodicals  under 
subsection  (i)  thereof;  and  for  other  expenditures  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  under 
subsections  (j),  (k),  (1),  (m),  (n),  (q),  and  (r) 
thereof. 

2.  The  zlotys  accruing  under  the  Agreement  may  be 
expended  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article,  in  such  manner  and  order  of  priority  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
determine.  It  is  understood  that,  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  goods  or  services  for  other  countries,  the 
types,  quantities  and  prices  will  be  subject  to  negotia- 
tion between  the  two  Governments. 

Article  III 
Deposit  of  Zlotys 

1.  The  amount  of  Polish  zlotys  to  be  deposited  to  the 
account  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  he  the  equivalent  of  the  dollar  sales 
value  of  the  commodities  and  ocean  transportation 
costs  reimbursed  or  financed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (except  excess  costs  resulting 
from  the  requirement  that  United  States  flag  vessels 
be  used)  converted  into  Polish  zlotys,  as  follows : 

(a)  at  the  rate  for  dollar  exchange  applicable  to 
commercial  import  transactions  on  the  dates  of 
dollar  disbursements  by  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided that  a  unitary  exchange  rate  applying  to 
all  foreign  exchange  transactions  is  maintained 
by  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
public, or 

(b)  if  more  than  one  legal  rate  for  foreign  exchange 
transactions  exists,  at  the  highest  of  any  rate 
of  exchange  (i.e.,  the  largest  number  of  zlotys 
per  US  dollar)  established  by  the  Government 
of  the  Polish  People's  Republic,  or  any  agency 
thereof,  prevailing  on  the  dates  of  dollar  dis- 
bursement by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

2.  Any  refunds  of  Polish  zlotys  which  may  be  due  or 
become  due  under  this  Agreement  more  than  two  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Agreement  may  be  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
from  funds  available  in  the  accounts  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Poland  other  than 
those  accruing  under  this  Agreement. 

3.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the  following 
procedure  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  zlotys  de- 
posited to  the  account  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  under  this  Agreement : 

(a)  On  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  such  zlotys  to  the 
account  of  the  United  States  they  shall,  at  the 
same  rate  of  exchange  at  which  they  were  de- 
posited, be  converted  and  transferred  to  a  spe- 
cial dollar  denominated  account  to  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  National 
Bank  of  Poland. 
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(b)  Withdrawals  in  zlotys  from  such  special  dollar 
denominated  account  by  the  United  States  for 
uses  referred  to  in  Article  II  of  this  Agreement 
other  than  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services 
for  other  countries  shall  be  paid  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Poland  at  the  highest  of  any  rate  of 
exchange  (i.e.,  the  largest  number  of  zlotys  per 
US  dollar)  established  by  the  Government  of 
the  Polish  People's  Republic,  or  any  agency 
thereof,  prevailing  on  the  date  of  the  with- 
drawal, provided  that  if  such  rate  is  more  ap- 
preciated than  the  rate  at  which  zlotys  were 
deposited  under  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  the 
rate  in  paragraph  1  shall  apply. 

(c)  Payment  for  purchases  of  goods  or  services  for 
other  countries  referred  to  in  Article  II  of  this 
Agreement  shall  be  made  by  reducing  the  bal- 
ance in  the  dollar  denominated  account  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  dollar  prices  of  such  pur- 
chases agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments. 

(d)  If  any  unused  balance  remains  in  such  special 
dollar  denominated  account  on  and  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964,  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  agrees  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  should  so 
elect,  the  National  Bank  of  Poland  will  sell  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  dollar 
exchange  on  January  2,  1965,  the  sum  of  $3 
million  ;  on  January  2,  1967,  the  sum  of  $9  mil- 
lion ;  on  July  1,  1967,  the  sum  of  $9  million 
and  on  January  2,  1968  the  remaining  balance 
in  such  special  dollar  denominated  account,  such 
dollar  exchange  to  be  paid  for  by  reducing  the 
the  balance  in  the  dollar  denominated  account  by 
the  same  amount. 

Article  IV 
General  Undertakings 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
will  take  all  possible  measures  to  prevent  the  resale  or 
transshipment  to  other  countries  or  the  use  for  other 
than  domestic  purposes  of  the  agricultural  commodities 
purchased  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  (except  where 
such  resale,  transshipment  or  use  is  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America)  ;  to  prevent  the  export  of  any  commodity  of 
either  domestic  or  foreign  origin  which  is  the  same  as 
the  commodities  purchased  pursuant  to  this  Agreement 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  this  Agree- 
ment and  ending  with  the  final  date  on  which  such  com- 
modities are  received  and  utilized,  (except  where  such 
export  is  specifically  approved  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America),  and  to  assure  that  the 
purchase  of  such  commodities  does  not  result  in  in- 
creased availability  of  these  or  like  commodities  for 
export  to  other  countries. 

2.  The  two  Governments  will  take  reasonable  precau- 
tions to  assure  that  all  sales  and  purchases  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  will  not 
displace   usual   marketings   of  the   United   States   of 


America  in  these  commodities  or  unduly  disrupt  world 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
will  furnish  quarterly  information  on  the  progress  of 
the  program,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  arrival 
and  condition  of  commodities ;  the  provisions  for  the 
maintenance  of  usual  marketings ;  and  information 
relating  to  imports  and  exports  of  the  same  or  like 
commodities. 

Article  V 

Consultation 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request  of  either  of 
them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the 
application  of  this  Agreement,  or  to  the  operation  of 
arrangements  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  VI 
Entry  Into  Force 
This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon  signature. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  representatives, 
duly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed  the  pres- 
ent Agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington  in  the  English  and 
Polish  languages  this  3rd  day  of  February,  1964. 

For  the  Government  of  the      For  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  :       Polish  People's  Republic : 


George  W.  Bait, 


Franciszek   Modrzewski 


Tax  Convention  With  Honduras 
Continues  in  Force 

Press  release  50  dated  February  7 

On  December  16, 1963,  it  was  announced  that, 
by  reason  of  a  notice  given  by  the  Government 
of  Honduras,  the  convention  of  June  25,  1956, 
between  the  United  States  and  Honduras  for 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income  would  cease  to  be  effective  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 
1964.1 

On  December  31,  1963,  the  Government  of 
Honduras  gave  formal  notice  of  its  desire  to 
withdraw  the  notice  of  termination  which  it  had 
given  previously  and  to  allow  the  convention  to 
continue  in  force,  it  being  understood  that  ne- 
gotiations will  be  undertaken  in  the  near  fu- 
ture with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a  new  con- 
vention on  the  subject.    The  understanding  of 


1  For  text  of  announcement,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  6, 
1964,  p.  25. 
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the  two  Governments  in  this  respect  has  been 
confirmed. 

The  convention  of  1956  is,  therefore,  consid- 
ered as  remaining  in  full  force  and  effect. 


tion.     Concluded  at  Geneva  October  30,  1947.     TIAS 

1700. 

Admitted  as  contracting  parties  (with  rights  and 
obligations  dating  from  independence) :  Ivory 
Coast,  December  7, 1903 ;  Niger,  December  12,  1903. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


civil  aviation.    Done  at 
Entered  into  force  April 


Aviation 

Convention  on  international 
Chicago  December  7,  1944. 
4,  1947.     TIAS  1591. 
Adherence  deposited:  Rwanda,  February  3, 1964. 

Cultural  Relations 

Agreement  on  the  importation  of  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  materials,  and  protocol.     Done  at  Lake 
Success  November  22,  1950.     Entered  into  force  May 
21, 1952.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Nicaragua,  December  17, 1963. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.    Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  Decem- 
ber 27,  1945.    Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945. 
TIAS  1501. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Kenya,  February  3,  1964. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.     Opened  for  sig- 
nature at  Washington  December  27,  1945.     Entered 
into  force  December  27,  1945.    TIAS  1502. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Kenya,  February  3,  1964. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty   banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in   the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space  and  under  water.    Done  at 
Moscow  August  5,  1963.    Entered  into  force  October 
10,  1963.     TIAS  5433. 
Ratification  deposited:  Ceylon,  February  5,  1964. 

Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  sea  by  oil,  with  annexes.     Done  at  London 
May  12,  1954.     Entered  into  force  July  26,  1958 ;  for 
the  United  States  December  8,  1961.    TIAS  4900. 
.Acceptance  deposited:  Spain,  January  22,  1964. 

Red  Sea  Lights 

International  agreement  regarding  the  maintenance  of 
certain    lights    in   the   Red    Sea.     Done   at   London 
February  20,  1962.* 
Ratification  deposited:  Netherlands,  January  15, 1964. 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

Convention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea.     Done  at  London 
June  10,   1948.    Entered   into  force  November  19, 
1952.     TIAS  2495. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Algeria,  January  20,  1964. 

Trade 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  with  annexes 
and  schedules  and  protocol  of  provisional  applica- 


BILATERAL 


Australia 

Agreement  concerning  the  payment  for  logistic  support 
provided  by  the  United  States  to  the  armed  forces 
of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  United  Nations  operations  in  Korea. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Washington  Febru- 
ary 5,  1964,  by  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  Australia  on  the  other  on  behalf  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Entered 
into  force  February  5, 1964. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Agreement  for  conducting  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.     Signed  at  Bonn  November  20,  1962. 
Entered  into  force:  January  24,  1964. 

Mexico 

Convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  international 
commission  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  tuna. 
Signed  at  Mexico  January  25,  1949.  Entered  into 
force  July  11, 1950.     TIAS  2094. 

'Notification  of  termination:  February  5,  1964,  effec- 
tive February  5,  1965. 

Poland 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455 ;  7  U.S.C.  1701- 
1709) ,  with  exchanges  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton February  3,  1964.  Entered  into  force  February 
3,  1964. 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455  ;  7  U.S.C.  1701- 
1709),  with  exchanges  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton February  3,  1964.  Entered  into  force  February 
3, 1964. 

Senegal 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  July  3,  1963.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Dakar  January  24, 1964.  Entered  into  force 
January  24,  1964. 

Spain 

Agreement  providing  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  tracking  and  data  acquisition  station. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Madrid  January  29, 
1964.     Entered  into  force  January  29,  1964. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
*  Not  in  force. 


Designations 

Edward  Earl  Rice  as  consul  general,  with  the  per- 
sonal rank  of  Minister,  at  Hong  Kong,  British  Crown 


FEBRUARY    24,    1964 
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Colony,  effective  January  19.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  44  dated  Febru- 
ary 5.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washimiton,  D.C.,  20',o2. 
Address  requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  except  in  the  case  of  free  publications, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Media 
Services,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C., 
20520. 

The  Battle  Act  Report,  1963— Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Control  Act  of  1951.  Sixteenth  Report  to  Con- 
gress. Pub.  7406.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  182. 
73  pp.     300. 

Educational  and  Cultural  Diplomacy— 1962.  Report 
on  mutual  educational  and  cultural  exchanges,  in- 
cluding cultural  presentation  activities.  Pub.  7612. 
International  Information  and  Cultural  Series  85.  1)3 
pp.     350. 

Country  Profile:  Thailand.  Pamphlet  containing  con- 
cise data  on  the  land,  people,  government,  politics, 
economy,  and  foreign  policy  of  this  Southeast  Asian 
country.  Pub.  7625.  Far  Eastern  Series  124.  10  pp. 
100. 

Experimental  Communications  Satellites— Interconti- 
nental Testing.  Agreement  with  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden.  Exchanges  of  notes — Signed  at— Stock- 
holm July  5  and  25,  1903 ;  Oslo  July  8  and  September 
11,  1963;  and  Copenhagen  July  2  and  September  14, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  September  14,  1963.  TIAS 
5431.    6  pp.    5c*. 

Friendship,  Establishment  and  Navigation.  Treaty 
and  protocol  with  Belgium.  Signed  at  Brussels  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1961.  Entered  into  force  October  3,  1963. 
TIAS  5432.    29  pp.    150. 

Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmos- 
phere, in  Outer  Space  and  Under  Water.  Treaty  with 
Other  Governments.  Done  at  Moscow  August  5,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  October  10,  1963.  TIAS  5433.  77 
pp.    250. 

Tracking  Station  in  Bermuda.  Agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  amending  and  extending  the  agree- 
ment of  March  15,  1961.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed 
at  London  September  23,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
September  23,  1963.     TIAS  5434.     3  pp.     5<J. 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Agreement  with  Jamaica. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Kingston  October  1, 
1963.     Entered  into  force  October  1,  1963.    TIAS  5435. 

7  pp.    100. 

Trade.  Agreement  with  Iceland,  replacing  Schedule 
II  annexed  to  the  agreement  of  August  27,  1943.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Dated  at  Reykjavik  July  12  and  15, 
1963.     Entered  into  force  July  15,  1963.     TIAS  5436. 

8  pp.    100. 


Defense — Military  Facilities  in  Spain.  Joint  declara- 
tion with  Spain,  concerning  the  renewal  of  the  defense 
agreement  of  September  26,  1953.  Signed  at  New  York 
September  26.  1963.  Entered  into  force  September  26, 
1963.    And  exchanges  of  notes.    TIAS  5437.    9  pp.    100. 

Tracking  Station  on  Canton  Island.  Agreement  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  extending  and  modifying  the 
agreement  of  April  6,  1961.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  London  September  23,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  September  23,  1963.     TIAS  5438.     3  pp.     50. 

Education — Commission  for  Educational  Exchange  and 
Financing  of  Exchange  Programs.  Agreement  with 
Ecuador.  Signed  at  Quito  September  20,  1963.  En- 
tered into  force  September  20,  1963.  TIAS  5439.  8  pp. 
10c». 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreements  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  amending  the  agreement  of 
October  8,  1962.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Cairo 
June  15,  1963.  Entered  into  force  June  15,  1963.  And 
exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  October  7, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  October  7,  1963.  TIAS  5440. 
5  pp.    5tf 

Peace  Corps  Program.  Agreement  with  Uruguay. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Montevideo  March  19 
and  July  31,  1963.  Entered  into  force  July  31,  1963. 
TIAS  5443.    4  pp.    50. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 

Press  Releases:  February  3-9 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 

of  News, 
20520. 
Release 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C., 

s  issued  prior  to  February  3  which  ap- 

pear 

in   this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  33 

and  34  of  January  31. 

No. 

Date 

Subject 

•37 

2/3 

U.S.    participation    in    international 
conferences. 

38 

2/3 

Hilsman  :  "Trade  in  the  Pacific  Area." 

t39 

2/3 

Liiiifliheim  :  "Women  in  the  Service  of 
Community  and  Nation." 

40 

2/3 

P.L.  4S0  agreements  with  Poland. 

41 

2/4 

U.S.-Korea    joint    communique     (see 
Bulletin  of  February  17). 

•42 

2/4 

Bernbard   sworn   in  as  consultant  to 
Secretary  (biographic  details). 

*43 

2/6 

Program    for    visit    of    U.K.    Prime 
Minister. 

♦44 

2/5 

Rice  designated  consul  general,  Hong 
Kong   (biographic  details). 

.45 

2/5 

Duke  :  Women's  National  Democratic 
Club. 

*46 

2/6 

Gift  of  Peace  Treaty  Table. 

•47 

2/7 

Williams:  Pennsylvania     State    Uni- 
versity (excerpts). 

♦48 

2/7 

Corry  sworn  in  Ambassador  to  Sierra 
Leone    I  biographic  details). 

♦49 

2/7 

Rusk  :  death   of  former  Greek  Prime 
Minister  Sophocles  Venizelos. 

50 

2/7 

Continuation   in   force  of  Income  tax 
convention  with  Honduras. 

51 

2/7 

Rusk  :  news  conference. 

•52 

2/8 

Cultural  exchange   (Far  East). 

•Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  Issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Treaties  in  Force  .  .  .  January  1,  1964 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  January  30  the  publication  Treaties  in  Force:  A  List  of 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Agreements  of  the  United  States  in  Force  on  January  1, 1964.  This 
is  a  collection  showing  the  bilateral  relations  of  the  United  States  with  134  states  or  entities  and  the 
multilateral  rights  and  obligations  of  the  contracting  parties  to  more  than  350  treaties  and  agreement 
on  72  subjects.  The  current  edition  includes  some  300  new  treaties  and  agreements,  such  as  the  Nucle 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  and  the  Protocol  on  the  Culture  of  Poppy  and 
Trade  in  Opium. 

The  bilateral  treaties  and  other  agreements  are  arranged  by  country  or  other  political  entity  and' 
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Geopolitics  and  Foreign  Relations 


by  G.  Etzel  Pearcy 


Before  and  during  World  War  II  the  science 
of  geopolitics  became  strongly  associated  with 
strategic  and  military  thinking  and  even  filtered 
into  the  common  parlance  of  the  day.  The 
Germans  especially  used  it  both  to  justify  and 
to  execute  their  drive  for  more  Lebensraum,  or 
"living  space."  German  Geopolitiks  included 
the  concept  that  the  state  in  its  abstract  form 
was  an  organism  which  could  develop  spatially 
by  natural  processes.  The  manner  of  develop- 
ment could  be  predatory  since  sovereign  rights 
of  other  states  were  fair  game  for  the  Nazi  state. 

Before  the  advent  of  nazism  a  considerable 
body  of  writing  on  geopolitics  already  existed. 
Such  authorities  as  the  Americans  Mahan  and 
Spykman,  the  British  geographer  Mackinder, 
the  Swede  Kjellen  (who  coined  the  term  "geo- 
politics") ,  the  German  Haushofer,  and  the  Pol- 
ish Romer  had  produced  a  substantial  amount 
of  material  qualifying  as  scientific  analysis  of 
the  political  aspects  of  land  and  people  and  not 


as  a  rationale  for  aggressive  national  policies. 
To  justify  their  own  sinister  purposes,  the  Nazi 
theorists  and  apologists  deliberately  distorted 
these  key  writings. 

In  a  dynamic  sense  German  Geopolitiks  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  blueprint  for  aggression. 
Much  of  the  world  was  appalled  at  a  science 
sufficiently  diabolical  to  set  the  standards  for 
conquest  and  enslavement.  Quite  understand- 
ably Geopolitiks,  and  by  association  "geopoli- 
tics," gained  an  unsavory  reputation  which 
lingered  long  after  the  period  of  actual  appli- 
cation. 

To  a  degree  "geopolitics"  and  "political 
geography"  may  be  synonymous,  but  the  latter 
term  at  times  purports  no  more  than  to  set 
forth  academic  principles  not  always  commen- 
surate with  contemporary  realities  within  the 
world  community.  On  the  other  hand,  direct 
relationships  between  the  physical  environment 
and  the  political  aspects  of  major  entities  are 
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succinctly  categorized  in  most  connotations  of 
geopolitics.  Since  the  "geo"  conies  first  in  the 
term,  as  a  prefix  to  "politics,"  some  writers 
claim  that  the  science  is  actually  political  sci- 
ence in  which  the  doctrine  of  geography  has 
been  injected  as  a  factor  of  explanation  and 
evaluation. 

In  any  event,  geopolitics  must  bo  generally 
accepted  as  a  realistic  discipline  capable  of  re- 
vealing many  needed  relationships  between  our 
physical  surroundings  and  our  political  be- 
havior. To  damn  it  would  be  like  damning  the 
science  of  medicine  because  certain  doctors 
chose  to  use  drugs  to  degrade  and  destroy 
human  beings.  Medicine  must  be  a  strong  sci- 
ence to  cope  with  the  ills  of  the  human  body; 
a  strong  science  of  geopolitics  offers  an  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  ills  of  the  body  politic 
and  helps  point  the  way  toward  remedial 
action. 

The  destinies  of  some  3  billion  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  can  hardly  be  divorced  from 
their  relation  to  the  land  beneath  their  feet,  the 
water  of  their  seas,  and  the  atmosphere  envelop- 
ing them.  The  form  that  this  relationship  takes 
with  respect  to  their  collective  ability  to  govern 
and  be  governed  from  one  part  of  the  world  to 
another  makes  up  the  substance  of  geopolitics. 

Ramifications  of  national  strategy  extend  our 
interest  deep  into  the  political  machinations 
which  fracture  the  world's  pattern  of  sover- 
eignty. The  political  map  of  the  world  is 
crinkled  by  tension  and  discord  along  inter- 
national boundaries,  in  areas  of  dispute,  over 
offshore  zones  of  merging  interests,  and,  in  fact, 
anywhere  within  the  inviolate  territory  upon 
which  any  national  state  exists.  What  happens 
in  any  given  state  often  reverberates  to  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  A  handful  of  armed  sol- 
diers moving  across  a  boundary — either  existing 
or  claimed  to  exist — -may  prove  sufficient  cause 
to  activate  special  cabinet  meetings  on  other 
continents.  A  declaration  made  in  one  national 
capital,  if  it  consists  of  the  right  (or  wrong) 
words,  can  cause  speculation  and  even  conster- 
nation in  national  capitals  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Viewed  singly,  without  benefit  of  the  broad 
concept,  international  actions  in  the  world  com- 
munity may  appear  to  be  a  strange,  illogical 


business.  Any  understanding  of  cause  and 
effect  within  the  intricate  web  of  territorial 
interests  and  aspirations  on  the  part  of  national 
states  first  requires  a  global  overview. 

The  crux  of  a  world  view  must  in  part  depend 
upon  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  of 
land  to  water  and  to  the  atmosphere  and  space 
above.  All  major  power  in  the  world — in  the 
sense  of  military  might — springs  to  a  marked 
degree  from  land  and  its  relation  to  water. 
The  fact  that  only  29  percent  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  consists  of  land  makes  the  placement 
of  continents  the  critical  factor  in  global  con- 
cepts and  therefore  in  national  strategy.  The 
plans  of  nations,  whether  they  be  for  conquest 
or  for  survival,  usually  hinge  in  one  way  or 
another  upon  the  detailed  configuration  of  land 
areas.  Locations  where  land  and  water  bodies 
are  intricately  interrelated  frequently  serve  as 
focal  points  for  conflict,  as  illustrated  by  long 
historical  sequences  in  the  narrow  seas  of  West- 
ern Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Carib- 
bean. Much  in  the  science  of  geopolitics  neces- 
sarily stems  from  the  coastlines  of  the  world 
and  their  positions  with  reference  to  national 
territory  and  international  boundaries ;  indeed, 
the  edges  of  the  sea  do  in  the  preponderant 
number  of  cases  serve  as  boundaries. 

In  an  age  of  missiles,  with  their  nuclear  po- 
tentialities, a  third  dimension — space — comes 
into  play,  demanding  critical  evaluation  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Any  such  evaluation,  however, 
may  not  benefit  from  past  experiences ;  thus  the 
new  dimension  must  be  diplomatic  and  tech- 
nological as  well  as  of  physical  measurement. 

Americans  cannot  fail  to  realize  that  geopo- 
litical strategy  need  not  entail  the  elements  of 
aggression  formerly  found  in  Nazi  doctrines; 
nor  does  it  need  to  encompass  any  of  the  octo- 
pus-like tactics  of  Communist  aggrandizement 
of  control  of  territory.  Rather,  our  strategy  in 
the  final  analysis  is  dedicated  to  uphold  the 
freedom  of  man  wherever  on  the  globe  he  may 


•  Dr.  Pearcy  is  the  Geographer  of  the 
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chance  to  be.  In  the  modern  international 
scene  the  United  States  and  its  allies  face  a 
herculean  task  in  effecting  this  goal  against  an 
array  of  opposing  forces  in  a  world  not  only 
bipolarized  by  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  in- 
terests but  also  disturbed  by  progressively 
growing  power  centers  in  other  areas.  In  cop- 
ing with  the  infinite  number  of  problems  at 
hand  the  United  States  cannot  but  have  world- 
wide interests.  Without  undue  imagination 
political  implications  can  be  read  into  events 
transpiring  in  the  most  unlikely  of  places.  In- 
deed, a  palace  revolution  in  the  smallest  of 
countries  is  no  longer  an  event  to  be  regarded  as 
a  scene  in  an  opera  bouffe. 

Geopolitics  lacks  any  prescribed  spatial  di- 
mension. The  discipline  can  be  applied  to 
global  relationships  or  can  relate  equally  well 
to  the  strategy  of  guerrillas  operating  in  a 
wooded  landscape.  For  the  sake  of  convenience 
geopolitical  thinking  can  be  measured  off  in 
three  levels,  each  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
space  involved.  The  first  level,  encompassing 
the  entire  globe,  gives  an  overview  of  the  sum 
total  of  all  international  action,  whether  past, 
present,  or  projected.  The  second  level  seg- 
ments the  world  into  definite  regions,  or  blocs. 
Each  one  is  contingent  upon  a  community  of 
political  interests  and  a  related  set  of  geo- 
graphic factors  within  predetermined  limits, 
beyond  which  these  interests  and  factors  cease 
to  dominate.     Finally,  the  third  level  of  geo- 


political thinking  may  be  focused  upon  the 
"home  base" — in  this  instance  the  United  States 
and  its  position  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Global  Concepts 

The  first  level  of  geopolitical  thinking  delves 
at  once  into  broad  land-water  relationships. 
The  arrangement  of  the  world's  inhabitable  sec- 
tions into  six  continents  and  a  seemingly  pat- 
ternless  scattering  of  islands  in  the  global  sea 
concerns  the  statesmen  of  every  country  in  the 
world.  Position  on  the  land  and  with  respect 
to  major  water  bodies  attains  paramount  im- 
portance in  any  nation's  attitudes  and  actions. 
The  plaintive  moans  of  small  landlocked  coun- 
tries have  become  geographic  cliches.  Con- 
versely, insular  kingdoms — Britain  and  Japan 
in  particular — have  become  renowned  for  their 
flexibility  of  action.  Today  the  country  with 
the  broad  continental  base  has  the  greatest  se- 
curity advantages,  if  one  takes  into  account  op- 
portunities for  dispersal  of  strategic  industries, 
greater  facilities  for  nuclear  deterrence,  and  re- 
taliation against  potential  attackers.  Converse- 
ly, great  expanses  of  territory  may  not  be  as 
effectively  protected  as  small,  compact  areas. 

In  1904  Professor  Halford  J.  Mackinder,  a 
British  geographer,  impressed  upon  the  world 
the  concept  of  a  "pivot  area"  deep  in  Eurasia, 
later  known  as  the  Heartland.1  Perhaps  the 
world  was  ready  to  be  shown  how  the  heart  of 
the  greatest  of  landmasses  could  become  an  im- 
pregnable fort,  its  control,  if  properly  utilized, 
possibly  leading  to  a  bid  for  world  domination. 
Further,  Mackinder  relegated  to  a  lesser  role 
those  lands  peripheral  to  the  great  stronghold, 
which  he  called  the  Inner,  or  Marginal,  Cres- 
cent. This  area  has  also  been  called  the  Rim- 
land.  Beyond,  the  rest  of  the  world,  including 
both  American  Continents,  was  tagged  as  the 
Outer,  or  Insular,  Crescent. 

England  was  obviously  never  in  a  position 
to  capitalize  on  the  theory  of  its  astute  scholar, 
but  the  Germans  were.    Mackinder  was  indeed 


1  The  introduction  of  the  Heartland  in  this  brief  ar- 
ticle is  the  only  attempt  to  focus  attention  on  the  de- 
velopment of  geopolitics  through  the  writings  and 
teachings  of  those  who  founded  and  developed  the 
science. 
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their  prophet  The  Nazi  thrust  into  Soviet 
territory  in  1941  was  directly  aimed  at  the  heart 
of  Eurasian  landmass  power.  In  fact,  the  star 
belligerents  of  World  War  II — Germany  and 
Japan — sprang  from  volatile,  territory  in  the 
Rimland  with  strong  military  objectives  which 
included  overrunning  the  Heartland. 

With  World  War  II  fading  into  history  a  re- 
vitalized Soviet  Union  dug  into  its  landmass 
stronghold  and  girded  for  world  domination. 
From  here  come  not  only  military  probes  but  a 
steady  stream  of  thrusts  at  the  free  world  in  the 
form  of  infiltration,  subversion,  propaganda, 
exploitation  of  nationalism,  politically  moti- 
vated economic  aid  programs,  and  other  cen- 
trally planned  techniques  to  undermine  demo- 
cratic processes  and  national  stability.  And  this 
position  is  the  one  we  presently  face.  Whether 
we  view  Mackinder's  theory  as  fact  or  fancy,  the 
entire  American  concept  of  containment  is  in- 
extricably bound  up  with  his  presentation  of 
the  Heartland  theory  before  the  Eoyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  60  years  ago. 

The  Regional  View 

The  second  level  of  geopolitical  thinking  re- 
quires attention  focused  on  specific  segments  of 
the  globe.   Overdoses  of  global  conjectures  have 


been  attacked  by  more  than  one  critic  as  "glo- 
baloney"!  Dividing  the  world  into  suitable 
units,  however,  may  lead  one  into  the  complexi- 
ties of  definition.2  Superimposition  of  a  highly 
fragmented  political  pattern  over  the  irregular 
physical  structure  of  the  world's  land  and  pe- 
ripheral water  areas  suffices  to  defy  methodical 
partitioning.  Seldom  would  two  geographers 
agree  on  any  exact  pattern  of  regions.  Never- 
theless, the  following  designations  for  geopoliti- 
cal areas,  or  blocs,  have  the  advantage  of  lend- 
ing themselves  to  convenience  of  study.  These 
names  conform,  insofar  as  possible,  to  those  that 
appear  in  the  news  or  at  least  rely  on  straight- 
forward and  accepted  geographic  terminology : 


1. 

Anglo- America 

8. 

Africa  South  of  the 

2, 

Middle  America 

Sahara 

;;. 

South  America 

9. 

Middle  East 

4. 

Western  Europe 

10. 

South  Asia 

5. 

Eastern  Europe 

11. 

Southeast  Asia 

U. 

Soviet  Union 

12. 

Far  East 

T. 

North  Africa 

13. 

Oceania 

The  accompanying  map  shows  that  some  al- 
lowance must  be  given  to  vague  or  overlapping 
blocs.    For  example,  should  the  United  Arab 

2  For  a  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  Pearcy  on  nomencla- 
ture of  geographic  regions,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  23, 
1959,  p.  407 ;  Sept.  14,  1959,  p.  384 ;  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  148 ; 
Dec.  26, 1960,  p.  959 ;  and  Mar.  4, 1963,  p.  330. 
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Kepublic  (Egypt)  be  construed  as  part  of  a 
North  African  or  a  Middle  Eastern  bloc? 
Broken  lines  and  shaded  areas  on  the  map  have 
been  used  to  designate  situations  such  as  merg- 
ing regions  or  gradual  transitions  from  one  re- 
gion to  another. 

Complementing  the  13  geopolitical  blocs  enu- 
merated above  are  the  broad  surfaces  of  'water 
making  up  the  global  sea.  If  uninhabitable 
icy  wastes  are  incorporated  in  such  a  category, 
five  spheres  come  to  mind:  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
Indian,  Arctic,  and  Antarctic.  No  clearcut 
line  exists  between  land  blocs  and  water  spheres. 
An  irregular  configuration  of  coastline  and  off- 
shore islands  meshes  in  the  land  with  the  water 
areas  of  the  world. 

In  each  of  these  blocs,  and  in  the  water 
spheres  as  well,  the  United  States  has  vital  in- 
terests. No  segment  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
is  sufficiently  remote  or  unimportant  not  to  at- 
tract some  sort  of  attention  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  from  sectors  of  its  citizenry.  Travel 
to  and  research  on  every  conceivable  part  of  the 
earth  has  a  high  priority  in  the  activities  of 
many  Government  agencies  and  business  organi- 
zations alike.  Scientific  investigation  carried 
on  by  academic  institutions  also  contributes  to 
augmenting  our  knowledge  on  a  worldwide 
basis. 

American  interests  assumed  greatly  expanded 
proportions  during  the  1940's  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  armed  forces  throughout  much  of  the 
world.  Travel  lore  of  returning  GI's  included 
stories  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Irrawaddy 
in  the  shadow  of  "The  Hump"  and  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  New  South  Wales  as  well  as 
Omaha  Beach  and  Saipan.  Since  these  adven- 
turous, though  difficult,  days  Americans  have 
never  really  turned  away  from  established  obli- 
gations and  contacts  in  foreign  areas. 

Present  interests  may  be  directly  attributed  to 
stemming  the  dangers  which  emanate  from  the 
Communist  powers.  Most  of  the  work  of  our 
military  bases,  alliances,  aid  programs,  and  di- 
plomatic missions  revolves  around  our  wide- 
spread commitments  and  concern  in  response 
to  constant  threat  and  potential  aggression. 

Many  other  interests,  though  less  directly  as- 
sociated with  programed  survival,  contribute  to 
our  current  international  involvement.  A  brief 
look  at  one  specific  bloc  should  suffice  to  illus- 


trate the  complexities   of   these   interlocking 
activities. 

American  Interests  in  Southeast  Asia 

Southeast  Asia  comprises  eight  independent 
states  and  two  diminutive  remnants  of  former 
colonial  empires.  In  this  politically  crucial 
bloc  live  200  million  people,  or  6.7  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  on  3.3  percent  of  its  habita- 
ble surface.  Singapore,  a  key  city  of  this  geo- 
political region,  lies  about  halfway  around  the 
world  from  Washington,  D.C.  Yet  we  talk 
about  the  area  as  if  it  were  no  further  away 
than  Bermuda,  and  Americans  travel  to  and 
from  Bangkok,  Saigon,  Manila,  Rangoon,  and 
Djakarta  as  they  might  have  taken  a  night  train 
to  Toronto  a  decade  and  a  half  ago. 

Starting  with  diplomatic  representation,  the 
United  States  has  15  Foreign  Service  posts  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Auxiliary  to  the  Department 
of  State  are  the  staffs  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  the  Peace  Corps — all  aimed 
at  strengthening  political  stability  in  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  world. 

Military  Aid  and  Assistance  Groups 
(MAAG)  represent  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Crises  in  Laos  and  South 
Viet-Nam  have  demanded  relatively  large-scale 
operations  in  this  program.  The  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO)  focuses 
its  operations  on  defense  in  this  corner  of  Asia 
though  its  membership  reaches  across  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  Oceans. 

Through  the  United  Nations  the  United 
States  has  an  interest  in  forwarding  the  Mekong 
River  Project,  a  riparian  development  in  four 
of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia :  Viet-Nam, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand.  Its  objectives 
of  creating  power,  providing  irrigation  water, 
reclaiming  land,  and  facilitating  transportation 
by  harnessing  the  great  river  dwarf  the  blue- 
prints earlier  established  for  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority. 

The  American  commercial  world  also  main- 
tains contact  in  Southeast  Asia — through  busi- 
ness representatives  and  by  performing  con- 
tractual projects.  Sales  of  American  goods 
likewise  have  their  effect  in  the  shops  of  hun- 
dreds of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  area. 
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Cultural  exchanges,  educational  grants,  and 
training  programs,  whether  Government  or  pri- 
vately sponsored,  all  bring  ideas  as  well  as 
people  to  the  region.  These  peaceful  incursions, 
hopefully,  project  the  American  image  in  a 
favorable  light  to  peoples  in  the  balance.  The 
same  activities  also  encourage  Vietnamese, 
Thais,  Indonesians,  and  other  Southeast  Asians 
to  move  about  and  thereby  increase  their  demo- 
cratic contacts  with  Americans  and  with  one 
another. 

The  flow  of  American  tourists  to  and  through 
the.  area  is  far  greater  than  most  Americans 
realize.  It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  the 
scheduled  airlines  bring  300  tourists  (mostly 
Americans)  per  day  into  Bangkok,  and  they 
each  stay  in  that  city  on  an  average  of  3  days. 
Attempting  to  secure  a  room  in  one  of  the  Thai 
capital's  hostelries  without  a  reservation  will 
attest  to  the  impact  of  tourism.  Even  though 
the  majority  of  these  tourists  carry  away  more 
ivory  carvings  and  Thai  silk  than  sound  po- 
litical analyses,  they  nonetheless  gain  some 
impressions  of  this  part  of  the  world  and  be- 
cause of  such  pseudo-familiarity  will  be  more 
sympathetic  to  the  problems  found  there. 

Significantly  enough,  the  Southeast  Asia  bloc 
represents  a  potential  "leak  in  the  dike"  of 
Western  containment.  Its  northern  reaches  ap- 
proach a  section  of  the  Rimland  and  therefore 
are  subject  to  pressures  of  the  Communist 
masters  of  the  Eurasian  landmass  stronghold. 
At  the  margin  of  mainland  China,  northern 
Viet-Nam  finally  succumbed  to  the  long- fought 
Communist  thrust  into  Tonkin  and  the  fertile 
Red  River  basin.  In  turn  this  acquired  base 
serves  to  further  the  Communist  thrust  into 
Cochin  China,  the  rich  agricultural  area  down 
the  Asian  coast  in  South  Viet-Nam.  As  an 
interim  measure  pressure  has  been  exerted 
against  Laos,  a  less  desirable  region  of  the  hap- 
less Indochina  Peninsula  though  nonetheless 
strategically  located  in  the  heart  of  Southeast 
Asia  adjacent  to  Thailand.  Earlier  in  the  post- 
war period  a  long  and  vigorous  guerrilla  cam- 
paign in  Malaya,  exorbitant  territorial  claims 
in  northern  Burma,  and  infiltration  into  Indo- 
nesia were  other  expressions  of  the  ceaseless 
expansionist  efforts  of  the  Communist  octopus. 

Resistance  to  these  movements,  many  of  them 
accompanied  by   violence,   is   the   keynote  of 


American  interest  in  the  Southeast  Asia  bloc. 
The  rift  between  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  fac- 
tions of  the  great  Eurasian  landmass  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  relieve  this  relentless  pressure, 
short  of  neutralizing  one  or  the  other  of  them 
or  throwing  one  on  the  side  of  the  West. 

Zone  of  Contact 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification  we  can  view 
the  Soviet  Union  as  occupying  a  key  landmass 
position,  cushioned  on  the  west  by  satellites  and 
on  the  east  by  an  erstwhile  partner.  More  or 
less  coinciding  with  the  peripheral  Rimland 
extends  a  broad  arc  of  countries  or  areas  which 
make  up  the  immediate  zone  of  contact  between 
the  free  and  Communist  worlds.  Between 
Western  and  Communist  influences  and  pres- 
sures these  areas  on  the  one  hand  are  targets 
for  Soviet  and  Chinese  thrusts  and  intrigue 
and  on  the  other  represent  the  frontline  in  the 
free-world  policy  of  containment. 

Though  this  entire  strip  of  strategic  territory 
constitutes  a  zone  of  tension  or  potential  tension, 
actual  crises  appear  only  intermittently.  The 
most  crucial  crises  in  the  cold  war  have  tended  to 
break  along  this  band  identified  as  the  contact 
zone:  the  Berlin  airlift,  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Greece,  a  series  of  incidents  in  the  Middle  East, 
Chinese  invasion  of  the  India  borderlands,  the 
Laotian  impasse,  the  northern  Viet-Nam  take- 
over, and,  most  critical  of  all,  the  Korean  war. 
Events  of  this  nature  well  justify  the  fiery  head- 
lines they  generate. 

Crises  beyond  this  zone  have  hi  the  past 
usually  been  accepted  as  secondary — away  from 
the  real  tinder  of  world  explosion.  But  in  the 
last  few  years  the  Soviets  have  presented  us 
with  more  and  more  crises  of  the  eruptive  type 
beyond  the  Rimland.  The  most  serious  has 
been  the  revolution  in  Cuba,  but  others  abound. 
The  Soviet  gambit  in  the  Congo  in  1961  was  a 
Communist  thrust,  as  were  the  terrorist  dem- 
onstrations in  Venezuela  during  the  elections 
of  1963.  Soviet  sympathies  in  Guinea,  Mali, 
and  Ghana  testify  to  further  infiltration  far 
beyond  the  traditional  frontline  of  containment. 

In  short,  the  repercussions  of  such  conflicting 
interests  resound  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
globe.  It  is  possible  that  similar  pulsations  will 
mount  into  the  skies  if  space  competition  be- 
comes heated. 
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The  Home  Base 

The  third  level  of  geopolitical  thinking  fo- 
cuses sharply  on  the  "home  base."  It  is  this  area 
■with  which  nations  must  ultimately  be  con- 
cerned. America's  f  arflung  interests  can  always 
be  attributed  to  supplementing  greater  interests 
in  the  sovereign  soil  of  the  homeland. 

A  narrow  interpretation  limits  the  concept  to 
the  territory  of  the  50  States — the  "hard  core," 
as  it  were.  Here  is  generated  the  Nation's 
power  to  operate  and  survive  as  a  world  state. 
Even  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
other  outlying  areas  over  which  the  American 
flag  flies,  important  as  they  are,  do  not  constitute 
a  part  of  the  mainspring  of  any  thrusting  action 
nor  of  the  last  line  of  defense.  During  World 
War  II  the  Philippines,  then  an  American  de- 
pendency, fell  under  Japanese  control.  The 
same  was  true  of  Attu  and  Kiska — two  of  the 
Aleutians — not  then  part  of  the  United  States 
proper.  Yet  U.S.  citizens  did  not  sense  to  any 
strong  degree  that  any  part  of  their  homeland 
had  been  violated. 

A  broad  version  of  the  "home  base"  may  be 
considered  to  encompass  the  hard  core  plus  a 
peripheral  "cushion  area"  and  certain  outposts. 
Such  a  concept,  however,  would  hardly  stretch 
to  include  overseas  allies ;  rather  it  would  take 
in  strategic  areas  located  geographically  near 
the  hard  core.  The  Canal  Zone  and  its  West 
Indian  sentinels,  where  U.S.  territories  or  U.S. 
bases  are  located,  would  fall  into  this  broader 
definition.  Cuba,  in  our  backyard  to  the  south- 
east, could  be  construed  logically  to  fit  within 
the  peripheral  zone  of  America's  home  defense 
pattern.  With  this  assumption  the  present  situ- 
ation there  tends  to  become  intolerable  and  an 
impasse  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

So  preoccupied  are  Americans  with  concern 
for  the  "home  base"  and  its  preservation  that 
this  level  of  geopolitical  thinking  may  not  al- 
ways progress  apace  with  world  developments. 
Concepts  of  national  security  may  become 
stereotyped.  It  is  difficult  for  Americans  to  dis- 
card the  notion  that  we  have  two  oceans  as 
flanks  and  a  navy  in  each  as  an  infallible 
measure  of  defense.  It  is  also  difficult  to  rea- 
lize that  the  American  advantage  of  mass  pro- 
duction may  no  longer  be  a  magic  means  of 
pouring  out  guns  and  planes  to  insure  ultimate 


victory  under  any  circumstance.  It  is  perhaps 
a  bit  staggering  to  picture  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
framed  in  cobwebs,  or  at  least  reduced  in 
stature  by  new  techniques  of  subversion  and  ter- 
ritorial aggression.  Finally,  it  is  sad  to  have 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who  would  suggest 
that  the  righteous  will  triumph  irrespective  of 
the  power  balance.  But  Americans  must  be 
prepared  to  take  a  hard  look  not  only  at  the 
conventional  dangers  which  may  threaten  our 
safety  but  also  at  the  potential  of  nuclear  rock- 
etry and  its  ability  to  transcend  all  traditional 
concepts  of  defense  and  security. 

Boxing  the  Compass 

From  a  stance  on  "home  base"  the  geopoliti- 
cian  should  be  able  to  "box  the  compass"  in  as- 
sessing the  strategic  outlooks  in  all  directions. 
Any  location  on  a  spherical  earth  is  approach- 
able from  all  sides.  Likewise,  any  source  of 
power  is  potentially  capable  of  thrusting  force 
along  the  radii  of  any  of  the  360  degrees  of  a 
circle.  Since  the  globe  is  far  from  symmetrical 
in  its  physical,  economic,  social,  and  political 
patterns,  every  direction  faced  presents  a  dif- 
ferent view.  Our  prospects  for  survival  as  well 
as  our  opportunities  for  thrusts  of  power  cer- 
tainly shift  in  perspective  when  we  look  across 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific,  or  when  we  turn  toward 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  or  the  frozen 
seas  of  the  Arctic  beyond  Canada. 

The  following  capsule  sketches  of  national 
power  evaluation  apply  to  the  four  cardinal  di- 
rections. In  each  instance  relationships  be- 
tween the  earth  itself  and  power  potentialities 
form  the  bases  on  which  to  match  free-world 
geographical  advantages  and  disadvantages 
with  those  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  stronghold 
in  Eurasia. 

Transatlantic  View 

Looking  across  the  Atlantic  from  Washing- 
ton, the  first  and  most  obvious  point  of  contact, 
London,  lies  3,625  statute  miles  away.  The 
closest  point  on  the  Iron  Curtain  is  4,025  miles 
away,3  Moscow  4,850  miles.    Distances  of  this 


*  Because  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  locations  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  northern 
end  of  the  Iron  Curtain  is  substantially  closer  to  our 
eastern  seaboard  than  is  the  southern. 
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TRANSATLANTIC  VIEW 

OUTER  PERIMETER    : 
CONTACT  ZONE      I 


DEAD  CENTER 
TRANS-ATLANTIC 
ROUTE  ZONES 


order  now  imply  nonstop  air-traffic  capabilities. 
No  longer  are  steppingstones  such  as  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  the  Azores  essential  to  trans- 
atlantic flight,  Europe  as  part  of  any  U.S.  de- 
fense pattern  thus  becomes  a  closeup  reality  de- 
spite a  3,000-mile  water  hurdle. 

The  broad  view  eastward  focuses  first  upon  a 
concentration  of  allies,  for  all  of  the  trans- 
atlantic NATO  states  he  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  This  pro-West 
group  is  subject  to  pressure  from  the  East;  in 
fact  it  acts  as  a  vanguard  to  American  contact 
with  Communist  power.  Policy  must  neces- 
sarily be  to  safeguard  any  and  all  of  these  coun- 
tries from  any  Soviet  thrust. 

Since  World  War  II  both  economic  and  mili- 
tary strength  have  been  pumped  into  Western 
Europe.  The  economic  phase  was  triggered  by 
American  aid,  specifically  the  Marshall  Plan. 
Its  momentum  increased  during  the  1950's.  A 
fast-paced  recovery,  including  strong  regional 
organization  toward  a  "United  States  of 
Europe,"  has  well  within  two  decades  changed 
the  war-torn  and  impoverished  countries  in  the 
western  part  of  the  continent  into  competitors 
with  the  United  States  in  world  trade  relations. 
Close  cooperation  in  military  matters  remains 
essential  even  though  the  close  association  built 


upon  economic  interdependence  has  markedly 
slackened. 

The  transatlantic  defense  pattern  of  the 
United  States  depends  first  on  a  zone  coincid- 
ing with  an  outer  perimeter  of  western  and 
southern  Europe,  swinging  from  North  Cape 
around  the  Iberian  Peninsula  through  Mediter- 
ranean Africa.  The  Azores,  because  of  their 
strategic  position  on  the  southern  route  to  Eu- 
rope, should  also  be  associated  with  the  defense 
perimeter.  Then  it  sweeps  through  the  south- 
ern reaches  of  the  Middle  East  to  finally  termi- 
nate in  the  high  Himalayas.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  gigantic  arc  is  to  serve  as  an  outer 
deterrent  to  Soviet  movement  toward  the  At- 
lantic or  Africa  via  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
Middle  East. 

In  its  western  extent  this  curving  zone  may 
be  called  the  Atlantic  Barrier.  It  partially  en- 
circles an  industrial  economy  of  great  strength. 
Collectively,  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
exceed  the  Soviet  Union  in  production  and  in 
population.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  does 
the  United  States  have  a  stake  as  critical  as 
that  beyond  the  strategic  perimeter  facing 
Europe. 

Deep  behind  the  outer  perimeter  lies  a  zone 
of  actual  contact  between  the  West  and  the 
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Soviet  bloc,  called  by  some  the  Dead  Center. 
It  can  easily  be  recognized  as  a  segment  of  the 
Inner  Crescent,  or  Rimland,  as  envisioned  by 
Mackinder  early  in  the  century.  Later  the 
same  area  became  identified  as  the  "shatter 
belt,"  reflecting  its  precarious  alinement  be- 
tween strong  neighbors  to  the  west  and  east. 

Present  contact  of  the  West  with  Soviet 
power,  however,  is  padded  throughout  much  of 
its  extent.  The  boundary  between  Finland  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  relatively  stable  since  the 
ceding  of  Karelia  to  the  latter.  Southward, 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  and  Austria  rep- 
resents an  element  of  stability.  Still  further 
south  Yugoslavia,  with  its  particular  brand  of 
nonaggressive  communism,  also  blunts  the  ten- 
sion between  West  and  East.  On  the  southern 
flank  of  the  inner  perimeter,  or  eastern  exten- 
sion of  the  Dead  Center,  a  sensitive  Arab  na- 
tionalism is  somewhat  tempered  by  nearby  Tur- 
key and  its  traditional  role  as  guardian  of  the 
Straits. 

Offsetting  these  quiescent  stretches  along  the 
zone  of  contact  ominously  loom  postwar 
splotches  of  friction,  some  of  which  have  attend- 
ant records  of  violence.  Berlin  at  once  springs 
to  mind,  first  by  virtue  of  sustained  airlift  op- 
erations and  more  recently  by  the  wall  and  by 
convoy  problems.  Immediately  following  the 
war  Greece  was  subjected  to  a  vicious  guerrilla 


campaign  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  extend 
communism  to  the  Aegean  and  thus  to  the  Med- 
iterranean. Continuing  eastward  along  the 
fracture  zone  the  Middle  East  provides  random 
opportunities  in  which  the  Soviets  seek  to  dis- 
rupt governmental  processes,  especially  in  those 
governments  which  have  a  pro- Western  element. 
The  Lebanon  crisis  of  1959,  when  American 
forces  went  ashore,  represents  an  episode  in  this 
pattern. 

Military  concern  in  the  transatlantic  defense 
pattern  extends  the  full  length  of  the  territory 
set  off  by  the  two  perimeters  just  outlined. 
NATO,  named  after  the  Atlantic,  projects  far 
beyond  the  immediate  influence  of  that  body  of 
water  to  include  Greece  and  Turkey.  Of  lesser 
scale,  but  nonetheless  dedicated  to  security,  the 
Central  Treaty  Organization  (CENTO)  takes 
over  to  carry  a  defense  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
West  to  the  highland  heart  of  Asia. 

Southern  View 

Looking  south  the  hard  core  of  U.S.  defense 
must  be  put  into  proper  perspective  relative  to 
the  framework  of  Latin  America.  In  this  di- 
rection the  country  faces  22  independent  states, 
each  with  its  own  traditions  and  national  aspira- 
tions. In  addition,  one  finds  surviving  rem- 
nants of  British,  French,  and  Dutch  overseas 
realms.  Finally,  superimposed  over  most  of 
this  extensive  area  Spanish  and  Portuguese  cul- 
tures continue  to  exert  a  strong  influence  dating 
from  previous  centuries  of  colonial  control. 

Americans  are  at  times  naively  inclined  to 
regard  the  extensive  lands  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande  as  being  inhabited  by  stereotyped  Latin 
Americans.  But  characteristics  of  both  land- 
scape and  inhabitant  vary  widely  from  place  to 
place.  As  a  result  we  must  deal  with  a  broad 
range  of  political  entities,  each  of  which  tends 
to  offer  its  own  set  of  national  complexes. 

The  distance  factor  alone  strongly  affects 
strategic  relationships  over  our  southern  hori- 
zon. Granted  that  the  Caribbean  area  is  at  the 
very  doorstep  of  the  United  States,  the  greater 
part  of  South  America  is  a  relatively  remote 
area.  For  example,  if  a  circle  centering  on 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  drawn  so  that  il  passes 
through  Paris,  and  encompasses  London,  it  ex- 
cludes  most   of   the   major   cities   of   South 
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America:  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Montevi- 
deo, Buenos  Aires,  and  Santiago. 

The  northern  part  of  Latin  America — the 
Caribbean  sphere  of  influence — generally  falls 
into  our  peripheral  zone  of  defense.  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  comprising  the  western 
sector,  generally  give  rise  to  no  particular  prob- 
lems or  untoward  political  tension.  In  the 
eastern  sector,  however,  the  Caribbean  islands 
have  continuously  been  stirred  by  political  tur- 
bulence since  the  earliest  days  of  the  conquista- 
dors. Even  now,  17  flags  wave  over  land  sur- 
rounded or  touched  by  that  plagued  sea,  one  of 
them  etched  with  a  hammer  and  sickle.* 

In  addition  to  underlining  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion as  a  geopolitical  event  of  dangerous  pro- 
portions we  must  take  into  account  the  bitter 
Communist-inspired  troubles  elsewhere  in  Latin 
American  during  the  last  few  years.  Political 
upheavals  attributable  to  internal  discord  have 
shown  up  within  recent  months  in  other  parts 
of  the  Caribbean,  the  most  demonstrative  on  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  in  both  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Haiti.  In  such  a  setting  one  cannot 
but  appreciate  the  facetious  statement  that  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  may  well  be  the  "An- 
tilles Heel''  of  our  defenses. 

Strategy  aimed  at  Caribbean  defense  involves 
accessibility  to,  from,  and  through  the  area.  As 
an  American  Mediterranean  this  sea  early  served 
as  an  easy  approacb  to  the  New  World.  With 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  1915  it  be- 
came even  more  important  as  an  arterial  route 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
American  bases  in  the  Caribbean  stand  as  senti- 
nels to  the  Canal  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
as  watchtowers  within  a  complex  and  constantly 
shifting  pattern  of  international  jockeying.  To 
have  a  Communist-dominated  Cuba  in  the  midst 
of  a  peripheral  defense  cushion  is  a  new  experi- 
ence and  one  which  dismays  the  average  Ameri- 
can. Looking  at  other  parts  of  the  world,  we 
find  that  throughout  history  strong  powers  have 
been  menaced  by  unfriendly  or  belligerent 
neighbors;  for  example,  France  with  an  un- 


1  Sovereignties  in  and  around  the  Caribbean  Sea  in- 
clude the  five  West  Indian  island  countries,  Mexico, 
five  Central  American  Republics,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
and  political  entities  associated  with  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States. 


friendly  England,  or  England  with  an  un- 
friendly France  across  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
But  for  the  United  States  with  its  "can't  hap- 
pen here''  complex  such  an  experience  is  little 
short  of  a  nightmare.  To  date  there  has  been 
no  decisive  answer  to  the  problem  of  sanitizing 
the  immediate  view  to  the  southeast. 

In  brief,  the  two  Americas — or  three  if  the 
Caribbean  is  considered  apart — together  make 
a  composite  of  contiguous  units  which  stand 
apart  from  the  colossal  land  areas  in  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere.  Despite  any  shortcomings  in 
continental  relationships  or  interregional  fric- 
tions, the  United  States  cannot  but  consider 
Western  Hemisphere  lands,  from  the  arctic 
down  to  the  southernmost  tapering  point  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  as  an  area  which  must  be  en- 
abled to  resist  undue  influences  from  beyond  the 
encircling  seas.  One  writer  goes  so  far  as  to 
state  that  of  all  the  supranational  organizations 
vital  to  United  States  interests,  including 
NATO  and  the  United  Nations,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  (OAS)  is  the  one  we 
could  not  live  without.  The  good-neighbor 
policy  in  the  days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
the  recent  sponsorship  of  an  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  are  testimonials  to  U.S.  efforts  to 
guard  and  strengthen  hemispheric  bonds  in  the 
present  global  struggle. 

Transpacific  View 

Looking  westward  the  defense  pattern  is 
contingent  upon  the  tremendous  expanse  of  the 
Pacific.  Location  of  islands  and  configuration 
of  the  western  littoral  define  the  detail  which 
this  pattern  must  take.  Miles  mean  little  in 
transpacific  dimensions;  one  must  speak  in 
global  terms.  For  example,  to  go  from  San 
Francisco  to  Tokyo  is  to  travel  one-fourth  the 
way  around  the  world.  Continue  to  Shanghai 
and  the  fraction  increases  to  three-tenths. 

The  great  latitudinal  range  of  the  northern 
Pacific  on  a  spherical  surface  produces  great- 
circle  relationships  markedly  divergent  from 
many  of  our  Mercator  concepts.  A  direct  air 
route  from  San  Francisco  to  Bangkok  in  South- 
east Asia  goes  successively  over  the  Aleutians, 
the  southern  tip  of  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula, 
Seoul,  Nanking,  and  Hanoi.  Traveling  along 
this  route  from  San  Francisco  one  would  reach 
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the  mainland  of  the  Asian  Continent  at  about 
the  halfway  point.  Thus  transpacific  distances 
become  greater  as  we  move  south. 

From  a  global  point  of  view  the  Eurasian 
landmass  thrusts  toward  North  America's  im- 
mediate northwest  approach.  The  mainland  of 
Alaska  is  separated  from  Thailand  by  5,300 
miles,  from  Japan  by  2,300  miles,  but  from 
mainland  U.S.S.R.  by  only  50  miles.  The  lat- 
ter distance  is  less  than  that  between  Florida 
and  Cuba.  Going  one  step  farther,  Soviet  and 
American  territory  lie  only  2y2  miles  apart  if 
one  pinpoints  the  Diomede  Islands  in  Bering 
Strait. 

Across  the  triangular  expanse  of  water  con- 
stituting the  North  Pacific  a  U.S.  defense  perim- 
eter took  shape  in  the  early  postwar  era. 
For  nearly  two  decades  there  have  been  few 
changes  other  than  relatively  minor  modifica- 
tions to  cope  with  critical  situations.  The  ad- 
vance line  of  defense  north  of  about  17  degrees 
latitude  is  comprised  of  a  string  of  islands  off 
the  Asian  coast:  Japan,  the  Ryukyus,  Taiwan, 
and  the  Philippines,  phis  a  foothold  on  the 
mainland  in  southern  Korea.  Such  an  offshore 
position  lacks  the  security  offered  by  a  more 
substantial  continental  position.  The  United 
States  has  long  supply  lines  leading  up  to  these 
forward  positions,  and  they  face  a  landmass 
with  heavy  concentrations  of  population  and  at 


least  some  industrial  potential  of  significance. 

Conversely,  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  outlooks 
eastward  have  their  handicaps.  That  part  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  which  most  closely  approaches  the 
Pacific — Maritime  Siberia — lies  remote  from 
the  power  centers  of  the  country  itself.  It  was 
this  factor  which  worked  against  czarist  Rus- 
sia in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  But  the  U.S.S.R.  does  have  a 
northerly  offshore  screen  in  the  Kurds  and 
Sakhalin,  an  advantage  not  elsewhere  enjoyed 
by  either  the  Soviets  or  Chinese  along  the  Pa- 
cific littoral  (other  than  minor  islands  or  those 
inunediately  offshore) . 

To  date  the  military  power  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  does  not  extend  beyond  the  water's 
edge.  Forces  can  overrun  border  areas,  as  has 
been  proved  upon  several  occasions,  but  even 
the  narrowest  of  seas  have  not  so  far  been 
traversed. 

South  of  the  17th  parallel,  approximately  the 
boundary  between  northern  and  southern  Viet- 
Nam,  the  U.S.  perimeter  of  defense  swerves  in- 
land to  encompass  the  six  countries  of  penin- 
sular Southeast  Asia.  However,  much  if  not 
all  of  this  area  comprises  a  zone  of  potential 
conflict  without  serving  as  a  base,  or  bases,  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  word.  Past  military 
activities  in  Laos  and  present  ones  in  South 
Viet-Nam  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  role 
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in  this  region.  Here  exists  the  most  serious 
fracture  in  the  zone  of  contact,  or  Eimland. 
Lying  east  of  the  great  mountainous  center  of 
Asia,  it  olfers  the  path  of  easiest  access  to  the 
south  from  mainland  China. 

Backing  up  the  farflung  transpacific  defense 
zone  the  United  States  counts  two  subzoncs. 
Integrated  with  the  hard  core  is  an  inner  de- 
fense triangle  based  on  the  Aleutians,  Hawaii, 
and  San  Diego.  If  this  inviolable  water  area 
is  projected  beyond  the  alinement  of  our  50 
States,  the  Canal  Zone  may  be  substituted  for 
San  Diego  to  further  safeguard  any  southwest 
approach. 

Between  the  inner  triangle  and  the  trans- 
pacific perimeter  extends  the  spacious  Western 
Pacific  with  its  widely  scattered  island  bastions. 
Prominent  among  them  are  Guam,  and  the  in- 
numerable, islands  in  the  U.S.  Trust  Territory 
encompassing  the  Marshalls,  Marianas,  and 
Carolines.  In  these  groups  now  quietly  nestle 
islands  with  such  formidable  names  as  Eniwe- 
tok,  Kwajalein,  and  Saipan.  In  addition,  the 
British,  French,  New  Zealanders,  and  Austra- 
lians have  batteries  of  islands  in  these  broad 
waters,  especially  south  of  the  Equator.  Fi- 
nally, Australia  and  New  Zealand  themselves, 
as  signatories  of  the  ANZUS  Treaty  as  well  as 
members  of  SEATO,  are  bulwarks  of  strength 
linked  into  the  U.S.  defense  pattern. 

Greater  speed  of  aircraft  and  American  capa- 
bility of  monitoring  overseas  bases  by  direct 
crossings  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  strong 
support  along  the  way.  Hence  there  may  be  in- 
tense activity  on  either  margin  of  the  Pacific 
without  apparent  fanfare  within  the  great 
basin  itself  except  for  staging  operations. 

Northern  View 

The  northern  route  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  shortest  but  the 
least  traveled.  A  great-circle  route  from 
Washington  to  Moscow,  passing  near  southern 
Greenland,  measures  4,850  miles,  about  the  same 
as  from  Washington  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Di- 
rectly over  the  pole  the  distance  from  the  Arctic 
coast  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States 
(northern  Minnesota)  runs  about  4,000  miles. 
Against  the  threat  of  this  direct  polar  approach 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  pooled  re- 


sources in  a  common  defense  measure.  Radar 
lines  have  been  strung  latitudinally  across 
Canada  to  form  an  early  warning  system.  In 
addition  the  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning 
System  (BMEWS)  has  installations  in  Alaska, 
Greenland,  and  Britain. 

In  contrast  to  other  approaches  to  the  United 
States  the  northern  one  has  all  the  elements  of 
a  transportation  barrier  other  than  by  air. 
Even  the  recent  innovation  of  under-ice  move- 
ment does  not  provide  any  degree  of  accessi- 
bility between  the  Americas  and  tlie  Eurasian 
landmass.  Rather  it  suggests  a  flanking  move- 
ment from  the  open  seas  to  the  Arctic. 

Within  both  Canada  and  Siberia. — facing 
each  other  across  the  frozen  sea — lines  of  com- 
munication are  gradually  extending  poleward 
into  what  have  been  considered  imtil  recently 
forbidding  areas.  In  Canada,  for  example, 
roads,  rail  lines,  and  airlines  tap  resources  and 
bases  ever  nearer  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 
In  the  Soviet  Union  summer  supply  routes  serv- 
ice bases  along  the  Arctic  coast  of  that  coun- 
try— a  project  meeting  with  some  success.  As 
techniques  improve,  the  degree  of  accessibility 
to  and  through  the  Arctic  may  not  be  limited  to 
high-flying  bombing  planes  and  rockets. 

Geopolitics  as  a  dynamic  science  for  evaluat- 
ing strategic  situations  may  well  have  a  place  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  in  defense 
planning.    All  international  relations  involv- 
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ing  power  politics  among  the  states  of  the  world 
necessarily  transpire  on  the  face  of  a  very  phys- 
ical earth  that  is  comprised  of  elements  which 
permit  man  first  to  exist  and  then  to  carve  his 
career,  the  latter  not  always  in  the  best  interest 
of  his  kind.  Group  action  in  molding  the  des- 
tinies of  states,  representing  mankind  working 
collectively  in  a  predetermined  natural  environ- 


ment, can  scarcely  be  divorced  from  contact  with 
the  soil  beneath  the  collective  feet.  All  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  even  the  strongest  state  in  the 
last  analysis  springs  from  the  raw  earth  itself. 
To  look  for  the  motive  politic  requires  recourse 
to  that  earth  as  does  planning  action  which  will 
best  forward  the  interests  of  the  state  in  its  re- 
lations with  other  states. 


Secretary  Rusk  Interviewed  on  Voice  of  America 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  Secretary  Rusk  taped  at  the  Department 
of  State  on  February  H  for  release  February  15 
on  the  Voice  of  America  program  uPress  Con- 
ference, USA."  The  moderator  was  Robert  L. 
Redeen  of  the  Voice  of  America. 

The  Moderator :  Our  guest  this  week  is  Dean 
Rusk,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Eusk  has  just  completed  several  days  of 
talks  with  leaders  of  the  United  Kingdom  here 
in  Washington.  Prime  Minister  Sir  Alec 
Douglas-Home  was  a  White  House  guest;  For- 
eign Secretary  K.  A.  Butler  accompanied  him. 
Some  30  matters  involving  the  two  nations  came 
up  for  discussion,  and,  while  it  won't  be  possible 
to  go  into  that  number  of  topics  in  this  half- 
hour  broadcast,  the  three  Washington  news- 
men on  our  panel  will,  undoubtedly,  raise  some 
of  them  as  they  question  Secretary  Rusk. 

On  the  panel  are  Henry  Brandon  of  the  Lon- 
don Sunday  Times,  Paul  Ward  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  and  Michael  O'Neill  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

For  the  first  question,  Mr.  Brandon. 

The  Question  of  Trade  With  Cuba 

Mr.  Brandon:  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  were  so  anxious,  and  the  United 
States  was  so  anxious,  to  obtain  from  Britain 
certain  restrictions  on  trade  with  Cuba,  and 
limitations  on  credit  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
how  do  you  view  now  the  results  of  the  confer- 


ence that  ended  this  morning  with  the  British 
Prime  Minister  ? 

Secretary  Rusk :  Oh,  I  think  it  is  known  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  approach  on  these  trade 
questions  between  ourselves  and  our  friends  in 
London.  The  attitude  of  this  country  toward 
trade  with  Cuba  is  based  upon  the  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  posed 
by  Cuba.  Such  acts  of  interference  as  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  Venezuela,  which  is  now  very 
much  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States;  such  matters  as  training 
agents  from  different  countries  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca to  be  returned  to  their  own  countries  to  sup- 
port terrorism ;  and  acts  of  violence  against  the 
governments  of  this  area.  So  that  we  look 
upon  this  as  dealing  with  a  threat  to  the  peace. 

In  Britain  they  have  a  general  trade  policy, 
and  this  is  a  matter  which  falls  within  a  general 
trade  policy,  as  explained  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister at  his  press  conference  on  the  last  day  of 
the  talks. 

However,  I  suspect  that  this  is  more  a  matter 
of  a  difference  in  policy  than  a  matter  of  large 
and  consequential  practical  effects,  because 
British  trade  with  Cuba  is  very  small.  Even 
if  it  goes  up  somewhat,  it  will  not  be  large. 
And  so  I  think  we  should  just  wait  to  see  what 
the  practical  effects  of  this  trade  might  be. 

Mr.  Brandon:  If  I  may  follow  up  the  com- 
munique that  was  issued  yesterday,1  there  seems 


1  For  text,  see  p.  336. 
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to  have  been  reached  an  agreement  on  South- 
east Asian  policy,  and  I  was  wondering  whether 
you  could  explain  this  to  us.  I  mean  what  are 
now  the  objectives,  the  common  objectives,  in 
Southeast  Asia? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  I  think  both  we  and 
Britain,  as  well  as  a  great  many  other  countries, 
are  much  concerned  about  the  threat  to  the 
peace  that  clearly  exists  in  Southeast  Asia. 
For  some  time  now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
security  of  Southeast  Asia  is  threatened  by 
pressures  from  the  north,  pressures  which  are 
in  direct  violation  of  the  most  solemn  agree- 
ments about  that  area  established  at  Geneva — 
once  in  1954,  again  in  1962.  I  would  think  that 
at  present  the  chief  prospects  of  serious  trouble 
in  the  world  lie  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  capitals  like  Hanoi  and  Peiping  to 
leave  their  neighbors  alone  and  to  live  at  peace 
with  them. 

Mr.  Ward:  Mr.  Secretary,  if  we  could  return 
for  a  moment  to  that  question  of  trade  with 
Cuba,  there  has  crept  into  the  transatlantic  re- 
porting on  the  British-American  talks  some  ref- 
erence to  American  trade;  that  is,  U.S.  trade 
with  Cuba  in  the  past  year  having  been  at  least 
statistically  considerably  larger  than  the  Brit- 
ish trade.     Could  you  straighten  that  out? 

Secretary  Rxisk:  Well,  almost  all  of  our  trade 
with  Cuba  in  1963,  as  listed  in  the  trade  statis- 
tics, had  to  do  with  the  prisoner  exchange  and 
the  shipment  of  drugs  and  other  supplies  to 
Cuba  in  that  connection.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
we  have  been  employing  in  Guantanamo  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Cubans,  and  their  wages 
have  been  converted  by  Castro  into  foreign  ex- 
change which  he  has  picked  up.  That  source 
of  foreign  exchange  for  him  is  now  being  re- 
duced under  action  taken  in  the  last  several 
days.  But  we  have  no  trade  with  Cuba  at  the 
present  time. 

U.S.  Policy  on  Trade  With  Soviet  Bloc 

The  Moderator:  Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  O'Neill:  Mr.  Secretary,  Sir  Alec  not  only 
differed  with  us  on  the  immediate  problem  of 
trade  with  Cuba,  but  he  challenged  the  basic 
fundamental  thesis  upon  which  our  policy 
toward  isolating  Cuba,  and  other  Communist 
nations  engaged  in  subversion,  was  based.    In 


other  words,  he  argued  that  a  comfortable  Com- 
munist is  less  dangerous  than  an  uncomfortable 
Communist,  if  you  will,  and  that  it  is  far  bet- 
ter to  trade,  to  try  to  build  up  the  economies 
of  the  Communist  bloc,  and  thereby  make  them 
comfortable,  than  it  is  to  try  to  wage  the  kind 
of  economic  boycott  that  we  are  in  the  case  of 
Cuba.  What  is  your  argument  against  that 
thesis  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  I  think  the  principal 
problem  we  see  in  that  is  that  we  cannot  guar- 
antee that  the  Communists  will  use  the  resources 
that  are  available  to  them  to  make  themselves 
comfortable  and  fat.  They  may  keep  them- 
selves lean  and  use  the  resources  available  to 
them  for  armaments,  and  for  the  support  of 
subversive  activities  in  other  countries,  and  for 
pursuing  the  objectives  of  the  world  revolution. 

But  this  is  a  matter  which  has  been  discussed 
among  the  allies  since  1945,  and  there  have 
been  differences  at  least  of  emphasis  within 
the  alliance  on  these  trade  questions.  This  is 
made  obvious  by  the  fact  that  the  OECD  coun- 
tries, or  the  other  NATO  countries,  altogether 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  in  very  large  pro- 
portions, $4-5  billions  a  year,  in  both  direc- 
tions; whereas  our  trade  with  them  has  been 
very  slight  each  year. 

But  this  is  something  that  one  has  to  make  a 
judgment  on;  each  government  does  make  its 
own  judgment.  We  do  believe  that  we  should 
not  ourselves  assist  the  Soviet  Union  to  accumu- 
late resources  by  means  that  appear  to  be  aid  of 
any  sort,  or  undue  assistance,  until  it  is  quite 
clear  that  they  are  prepared  to  live  at  peace 
with  their  neighbors  and  to  work  with  us  in  the 
United  Nations  to  settle  disputes  and  to  build 
a  decent  world  order. 

Mr.  O'Neill :  Well,  since  our  allies  have  chosen 
though  to  go  in  a  different  direction — and  al- 
ready Britain  has  chosen  to  go  this  way,  and 
so,  apparently,  has  France,  and  reportedly 
Spain  is  going  to  do  likewise,  perhaps — how 
do  we  sustain  this  policy  of  isolation  in  the  face 
of  these  allied  challenges? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  we  will  take  a  look  at 
the  practical  consequences  of  such  trade  as 
might  go  on.  I  don't  think  that,  because  cer- 
tain countries  don't  agree  with  us  on  policy 
on  a  matter  of  this  sort,  we  should  simply  say, 
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"Well,  then,  let's  everybody  take  the  view  of 
those  particular  countries,"  because  there  are  a 
great  many  countries  who  do  not  trade  with 
Cuba,  for  example,  and  are  unwilling  to  trade 
with  Cuba  so  long  as  they  are  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  0,Neill:  I  would  like  to  follow  that  up 
then  with  just  one  more  question.  Do  we  plan 
to  do  anything  specific,  for  example,  in  the  way 
of  popular  reaction  against  British  goods,  for 
their  shipping  buses  to  Cuba,  or  perhaps  in- 
creasing the  sanctions  that  we  have  already 
imposed  on  shipping  that  goes  to  Cuba  and 
stops  in  our  ports  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  we  don't  ourselves 
plan  to  organize  any  boycott  against  the  goods 
of  countries  that  may  be  engaged  in  that  trade. 
I  think  it  is  possible  there  may  be  some  con- 
sumer reaction  here  in  this  country,  here  and 
there,  with  respect  to  firms  that  specifically 
engage  in  that  trade.  But  that's  something 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  private  citizens ;  we  have 
no  part  in  that  ourselves. 

Mr.  O^Neill:  And  the  shipping  sanctions,  are 
they  likely  to  be  stiffened  ? 

Secretary  Rush:  Well,  the  shipping  is  some- 
what a  different  problem,  because  there  has  been 
a  sharp  reduction  in  free-world  shipping  in 
Cuban  trade  and  I  would  expect  that  reduction 
to  continue.  We  have,  as  you  know,  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  those  firms  with  ships  engaged  in 
the  Cuban  trade  to  use  our  own  ports  or  to 
carry  our  own  cargoes.  And  we  think  that 
these  steps  have  been  effective  over  the  last  year 
or  two  and  that  with  time  they  will  become 
increasingly  effective. 

The  Moderator:  Mr.  Brandon. 

Mr.  Brandon:  How  effective,  Mr.  Secretary, 
do  you  think  these  steps  have  actually  been  in 
restricting  Cuba  in  its  economic  life? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Oh,  I  think  the  economy  of 
Cuba  has  shown  a  very  sharp  deterioration  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years.  They  did  get  something 
of  a  lift,  this  year  because  of  the  rise  in  world 
sugar  prices.  That  gave  the  sugar  crop  a  greater 
value  than  otherwise  it  would  have  had.  But 
I  think  that  it  is  important  for  the  Cuban  peoplo 
not  to  believe  and  not  to  have  any  reason  to 
believe  that  this  path  on  which  Castro  has  em- 
barked with  them  has  any  future  in  it. 


Current  Crisis  in  Cyprus 

Mr.  Brandon:  If  I  may  switch  to  a  current 
crisis.  We  understand  that  no  agreement  has 
been  reached  in  the  Cyprus  discussions  now  and 
that  the  question  now  remains  open — what  the 
next  steps  will  be.  I  was  wondering  whether 
you  coidd  enlighten  us  on  this. 

Secretary  Rusk :  Well,  Under  Secretary  Ball 
is  just  on  the  way  back  from  his  latest  talks 
with  President  Makarios  in  Cyprus.  He  has 
visited  Ankara  and  Athens.  I  think  he  is  today 
in  London,  reporting  to  the  governments  who, 
along  with  the  United  States,  agreed  on  the 
proposals  that  have  been  put  to  President  Ma- 
karios. President  Makarios  presented  certain 
counterproposals.  Those,  of  course,  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  governments.  I  think  it  will  be 
primarily  for  the  guarantor  powers — Britain, 
Greece,  and  Turkey — to  consider  next  steps. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  we 
are  prepared  to  be  helpful  in  any  way  we  can 
to  find  a  solution  to  what  could  be  a  very  danger- 
ous problem.  Certainly  it  is  very  distressing 
to  all  of  us  that  the  two  communities  in  Cyprus 
have  not  found  a  way  to  live  together  in  peace, 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  loss  of  life. 
But  I  think  it's  very  important  to  take  steps  to 
restore  peace  in  that  island  as  quickly  as  possible 
so  that  the  two  sides  then  can  sit  down  and 
try  to  find  a  more  permanent  solution  and  a 
basis  on  which  they  can  live  together. 

The  Moderator:  Mr.  Ward? 

Mr.  Ward:  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  evolved 
in  sections  of  the  world  the  idea  that  the  U.S. 
is  afraid  to  let  this  issue  come  into  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.  Is  there  anything 
you  can  say  that  would  clarify  that? 

Secretary  Rusk:  No,  it  is  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Security  Coiincil.  It  has  been  there  before, 
and  I'm  sure  will  be  there  again,  perhaps  at 
almost  any  time.  The  problem  is  not  one  of  fear 
of  having  it  discussed  at  the  Security  Council 
but  to  find  an  answer — find  a  solution.  And  we 
have  felt  that  a  negotiated  solution  would  be 
a  much  quicker  way  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
problem,  to  restore  peace  on  the  island,  to  estab- 
lish the  political  processes  of  settlement,  than 
to  go  into  the  Security  Council  just  to  have 
a  debate  without  knowing  what  the  result  might 
be.  Because  such  a  debate  might  further  inflame 
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tlu>  passions  on  all  sides  and  make  the  situation 
more,  rather  than  Less,  dangerous.  But  I  would 
suppose  this  would  he  in  (lie  Security  Council 
very  shortly. 

Developments  in  Africa 

Mr.  Ward:  If  I  may  shift  to  another  part 
of  the  world,  Mr.  Secretary.  Have  recent 
events  in  East  and/or  West  Africa  caused  the 
U.S.  Government  to  revise  its  basic  approaches 
to  the  African  problems? 

x  retary  Rusk:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  We 
have,  of  course,  from  our  own  point  of  view, 
a  very  strong  interest  in  the  genuine  independ- 
ence and  security  and  the  prosperity  of  these 
African  countries.  Wherever  you  find  a  coun- 
try that  is  able  to  play  its  part  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  and  is  living  at  peace  with 
its  neighbors  and  doing  a  job  for  its  own  people, 
there  is  a  country  that  is  meeting,  from  our 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  main  elements  in  our 
policy. 

Now,  these  countries  are,  most  of  them,  new. 
Many  of  them  have  quarrels  with  their  immedi- 
ate neighbors.  Their  political  institutions  have 
not  become  fully  established.  They  are  short 
of  trained  personnel.  They  have  got  big  jobs 
in  front  of  them  for  their  own  people.  I  think 
we  will  see  periods  of  restlessness  and  unsettle- 
ment  there.  But  I  think,  to  me,  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  factors  in  it  is  that  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity  seems  to  be  moving 
to  deal  with  these  questions  among  African 
states  on  an  African  basis. 

Now,  the  actions  that  the  OAU  took  with 
regard  to  the  Algerian-Moroccan  question,  with 
regard  to  the  Somali-Ethiopian  dispute,  are  to 
me  very  encouraging.  And  I  think  we  can 
look  forward  to  increasing  capacity  on  the  part 
of  these  African  states  to  handle  their  own 
affaire  in  Africa  without  having  the  great 
powers  drawn  in  in  a  highly  contentious  and 
dangerous  way. 

Mr.  Ward:  Do  you  think  we — not  we,  but  the 
United  Nations  is  going  to  be  able  to  go  ahead 
with  its  present  schedule  for  complete  military 
withdrawal  from  the  Congo  as  of  June's  end? 

Secretary  Busk:  I  think  the  present  plan  cer- 
tainly is  that  they  will  go  ahead.  There  are 
no  arrangements  made  to  extend  that.     But  be- 


tween  now  and  the  summer,  it's  very  important 

that  the  Congolese  Army  itself  he  put  in  the 
best  possible  shape  to  maintain  law  in  the 
Congo.  And  I  think  the  maximum  ell'ort  ought 
to  be  made,  and  is  being  made,  to  train  those 
forces  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  take  on  thai 
responsibility. 

Peiping  and  Southeast  Asia 

The  Moderator:  Mr.  O'Neill  \ 

Mr.  O'Xr'ilt:  Mr.  Secretary,  to  sliil'l  around 
the  world  a  little  bit  more  again,  France  has 
recently,  as  you  know,  recognized  Peiping,  and 
you  have  said  that  the  key  issue  is  whether  or 
not  Peiping  might  be  misled  by  this  recognition 
into  believing  that  a  policy  of  militancy  pays 
off.  Do  you  have  any  evidence  yet,  or  any 
indication  at  all,  that  Peiping  is  being  misled 
as  a  result  of  this  recognition  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  I  think  it's  too  early 
yet  to  make  any  judgment  that  would  be  based 
upon  Paris'  recognition  of  Peiping.  But  we  do 
know  that  Peiping  and  Hanoi  are  stepping  up 
their  pressures  on  Southeast  Asia.  You  re- 
member that  just  before  Christmas  seven  tons 
of  arms  were  captured  in  the  southern  part  of 
South  Viet -Nam  that  had  been  made  in  China. 

We  find  both  Hanoi  and  Peiping  treating  the 
Geneva  accords  about  Southeast  Asia  with  com- 
plete contempt.  The  Viet  Minh  are  in  Laos. 
There  is  infiltration  through  Laos  into  South 
Viet-Nam.  These  are  all  in  complete  contra- 
diction to  the  most  basic  commitments  these 
capitals  have  undertaken  in  the  Geneva  accords. 

So  I  think  that  policy  of  militancy  and  hos- 
tility and  pressure  continues.  Now,  if  this  re- 
ceives encouragement,  as  I  think  it  undoubtedly 
will  from  the  recognition  of  Peiping  by  Paris, 
then  I  think  this  is  again  moving  toward  a  more 
dangerous  situation  and  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  forecast  the  future  with  confidence  in  that 
part  of  the  world  about  prospects  for  peace. 

Mr.  O'Neill:  Well,  Hanoi  has  just  publicly 
now  identified  itself  as  supporting  the  guerrillas 
in  South  Viet-Nam  and  also  threatening  that 
Red  China  would  intervene  in  any  action 
against  North  Viet-Nam.  Do  you  see  any  con- 
nection between  that  and  the  French  recogni- 
tion, or  do  you  think  this  is  an  isolated 
development? 
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Secretary  Rusk:  I  haven't  seen  anything  that 

would  lead  me  to  say  there  was  an  organic  con- 
nection between  what  Hanoi  has  just  said  and 
what  Paris  has  done.  It  is  true  that  Hanoi 
has  made  no  secret  of  this  policy  since  1959. 
They  have  publicly  declared  that  they  are  out 
to  take  over  South  Viet-Xam,  and  in  this  same 
statement  to  which  you  are  referring  they  made 
it  very  clear  that  North  Viet-Xam  is  not  going 
to  be  neutralized  and  that  their  interest  in 
South  Viet-Xam  is  not  so  much  neutrality  as 
taking  it  over.  So  I  think  the  issues  have  been 
drawn  very  clearl}7  out  there. 

Mr.  O'Neill:  "While  we  are  on  that  area,  how 
is  the  fighting  in  South  Viet-Xam?  Are  we 
going  to  be  able  to  win  out,  and  do  you  have  an}- 
idea  as  to  how  soon  that  might  be? 

Secretary  Rusk:  "Well,  I  think  we  will  have 
to  wait  a  bit  before  we  can  speak  with  complete 
confidence  about  it  in  the  short  run.  In  the  long 
run,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  resources,  the 
will,  the  material  are  present  in  South  Viet- 
Xam  to  enable  the  South  Vietnamese  to  do  this 
job.  We  are  certainly  going  to  give  them  full 
support.  We  are  determined  that  Southeast 
Asia  is  not  going  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
munists. We  must  insist  that  these  basic  ac- 
cords be  adhered  to.  And  so  we  are  in  this  to 
the  point  where  the  South  Vietnamese  are  going 
to  be  independent  and  secure. 

The  Moderator:  Mr.  Brandon  \ 

Mr.  Brandon:  In  view  of  these  pressures,  Mr. 
Secretary,  from  Peiping,  how  important  is  the 
role  of  Malaysia  in  that  part  of  the  world? 

Secret''/';/  Rush:  Well,  I  think  Malaysia  plays 
a  very  important  role,  and  it  is  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive, potentially  very  prosperous  members 
of  the  Southeast  Asian  community.  "We  have 
supported  the  union  of  Malaysia  and  feel  that 
its  safety  is  important  to  the  well-being  of  all 
the  other  states  in  that  part  of  the  world.  We 
therefore  reaffirmed,  in  our  discussions  with 
Prime  Minister  Douglas-Home,  our  support  for 
Malaysia. 

There  is  another  element  in  Malaysian  policy, 
and  that  is  that  they  have  been  genuinely  reach- 
ing out  to  establish  good  relations  with,  and 
good  cooperation  with,  other  countries  in  their 
own  neighborhood.  "We  think  they  can  make 
a  very  sturdy  and  cooperative  member  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  community  of  states. 


Mr.  Brandon :  Can  you  say  whether  any  prog- 
ress so  far  has  been  made  in  the  negotiations 
bet  ween  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  understand  that  the  min- 
isters who  met  at  Bangkok  recently  will  be 
meeting  again.  I  think  the  date  perhaps  has 
not  yet  been  settled.  But  the  cease-fire  appar- 
ently continues  in  Borneo.  We  hope  that  these 
discussions  can  produce  a  solution  there  that 
will  let  these  countries  live  at  peace  with  each 
other,  because  aggression  in  that  part  of  the 
world  is  just  as  dangerous  as  it  is  anywhere  else. 
And  we  hope  very  much  that,  the  peace  can  be 
stabilized. 

Mr.  Ward:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wish  you'd  say 
something  about  this  word  "neutralization" — 
not  whether  Southeast  Asia  or  some  parts  there- 
of should  be  neutralized,  but  what  the  word  it- 
self means.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  that  flows  from  varied 
uses  of  the  word. 

Secretary  Rusk :  Well,  the  word  gets  confused 
because  it  has  meant  so  many  different  things 
to  different  people.  I  suppose  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  neutral  is,  in  time  of  peace,  a  so-called 
"unalined"  country,  that  it  is  not  committed  to 
one  of  the  two  major  power  blocs  in  the  world, 
the  XATO  bloc  or  the  Communist  bloc. 

Well,  now,  we  don't  object  to  neutrals  or 
policies  of  neutrality  or  neutralization  in  that 
sense.  There  are  a  great  many  countries  who 
are  unalined  with  whom  we  have  very  close 
and  friendly  relations.  We  are  not  looking 
for  allies.  We  are  not  looking  for  military 
bases  out  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are  not  even 
looking  for  a  military  presence  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

Our  troops  are  there  assisting  the  South  Viet- 
namese because  people  in  the  north  have  been 
putting  pressures  on  Southeast  Asia.  If  those 
pressures  did  not  exist,  those  troops  wouldn't 
be  there.  But  when  one  talks  about  neutraliz- 
ing South  Viet-Xam  in  the  present  context,  this 
moans,  really,  getting  the  Americans  out.  That 
is  all  that  that  means. 

Now,  North  Viet-Nam  is  not  going  to  be 
neutralized.  It's  going  to  remain  a  member 
of  the  Communist  camp.  And  from  the  time 
that  it  was  established,  North  Viet-Xam  has 
broken  agreements  and  has  applied  pressure  on 
its  neighbors,  particularly  Laos  and  South  Viet- 
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Nam.  So  that  if  anyone  has  in  mind  that 
South  Viet-Nam  should  be  neutralized,  mean- 
ing that  Americans  should  simply  go  home  and 
leave  it  exposed  to  takeover  from  the  north, 
then  this  isn't  going  to  happen. 

Now,  if  South  Viet-Nam  were  independent 
and  secure,  it  would  be  perfectly  free  to  pursue 
its  own  policy.  It  can  be  unalined,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned. 

U.S.  Relations  With  Panama 

Mr.  Ward:  Now,  if  we  may  jump  back  into 
the  Western  Hemisphere  again,  I  notice  that 
overnight  Mexico's  Foreign  Minister  made  a 
statement  about  a  canal,  a  transoceanic  canal 
across  the  southern  tip  of  Mexico,  which  re- 
minds me,  what  is  the  relevance  to  the  Pana- 
manian situation  of  any  or  all  of  these  various 
proposals  for  a  new  sea-level  canal  across  the 
isthmus? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  the  possible  need  for  a 
sea-level  canal  is  a  long-range  problem.  I  per- 
sonally don't  believe  that  the  immediate  issues 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama  will  be 
resolved  by  way  of  a  consideration  of  sea-level 
canal  problems. 

On  the  short-range  issues,  we  are  anxious, 
as  you  know,  to  get  back  to  the  conference  ta- 
ble, after  relations  have  been  resumed,  in  order 
that  we  and  Panama  can  talk  about  anything 
that  each  one  of  us  has  on  our  minds  about  this 
relationship.  But  the  sea-level  canal  is  a  very 
long-range  problem.  It  may  be  decades  before 
one  is  needed.  It  certainly  will  be  at  least  a 
decade  before  one  could  be  built,  and  that  would 
require  careful  negotiation  with  a  country  or 
countries  about  engineering  surveys  and  sites 
and  costs  and  things  of  that  sort.  That  is  a 
very  long-range  problem. 

The  Moderator:  Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  O'Neill:  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection 
with  Panama,  some  of  the  critics  of  our  han- 
dling of  the  affair  have  suggested  that  if  we 
had  agreed  originally  in  the  very  first  moment 
to  negotiate  regarding  changes  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty,  rather  than  merely  to  discuss 
changes  in  the  treaty,  we  would  not  have  pushed 
this  on  to  the  point  of  a  real,  solid  deadlock. 
Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  I  think  it's  important 
not  to  take  a  step  today,  just  because  it  makes 


things  somewhat  easy  and  comfortable,  which 

would  expose  you  to  problems  of  good  faith  for 
the  future.     Now,  in  the  case     and  I  don't  want, 

to  compare  the  Soviel   Union  and  Panama  al 
all — but  in  tin-  rase  of  the  Soviet  Union,  they 

have  a-ked  us  repeatedly  to  renegotiates  ] 
treaty  with  the  two  (Jeriiiaiiies,  and  a  settlement 
of  the  Berlin  problem  on  that  basis,  and  we  have 
regularly  refused  to  enter  into  such  negotia- 
tions because  the  very  statement  of  the  agenda 
prejudges  (lie  outcome  of  the  talks.  That 
doesn't  mean  that  we  wouldn't  talk  about  Ber- 
lin and  Germany  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
thai  they  are  not  free  to  use  diplomatic  channels 
to  put  in  any  ideas  they  have  on  the  subject . 

So,  with  the  Panama  problem,  we  don't  be- 
lieve that  we  can  commit  ourselves  to  sit  down 
and  negotiate  a  structural  revision  in  the 
treaties,  as  opposed  to  simply  opening  up  fully 
the  channels  of  discussions  and  negotiation,  if 
you  wish  to  put  it  in  those  terms,  so  that  each 
Government  can  say  whatever  it  has  in  its 
mind  to  the  other,  without  prejudging  the  issues 
in  any  way. 

The  Moderator:  Gentlemen,  we  have  2  min- 
utes. Mr.  Brandon,  I  believe  you  had  a 
question. 

Mr.  Brandon:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  were  men- 
tioning negotiations  over  Germany  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  I  was  wondering,  do  you  expect 
these  negotiations  to  be  resumed  soon?  And 
if  so,  which  of  the  various  proposals  do  you 
think  may  be  the  most  hopeful  one  to  try  ? 

■Secretary  Rusk:  I  think  it's  rather  unlikely, 
Mr.  Brandon,  that  there  would  be  any  negotia- 
tions or  systematic  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  immediate  future  about  the  Ger- 
man and  Berlin  questions.  And  this  isn't  be- 
cause— the  attitudes  of  the  two  sides  are  very 
well  known.  There  is  a  very  wide  gap  between 
the.  two  sides  about  a  final  solution  of  the  Ger- 
man-Berlin question.  And  therefore  we  don't 
have  there  a  basis  for  negotiation  established 
which  would  open  up  the  way  for  systematic 
talks. 

Now,  the  question  could  come  up  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  but  there  are  no  plans  for  it  that  I 
know  of,  and  I  would  rather  suspect  that  there 
won't  be  much  talk  about  Berlin  and  Germany 
in  the  immediate  future. 
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The  Moderator:  Mr.  O'Neill,  do  you  have  a 
quick  filial  question? 

Mr.  O'Neill:  I  don't  know  how  quick  it  is. 
But,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  said  that  there 
is  no  detente,  and  yet  the  Allies  apparently  are 
acting  like  it.  There  is  quite  a  bit  of  disarray 
in  the  NATO  alliance,  and  there  is  also  con- 
siderable loss  of  momentum  regarding  Euro- 
pean unity.  Why  is  there  this — why  are  these 
things  so,  despite  the  lack  of  a  detente? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  I  think,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  unity  on  the  issues  which  turn 
around  a  detente.  I  mean,  for  example,  if  there 
were  a  threat  from  the  east  against  NATO, 
you  would  find  NATO  united  and  strong  and 
there  would  be  no  problem  in  that  respect.  But 
during  a  period  of  reduced  tensions,  where  the 
alliance  is  talking  about  next  steps,  then  differ- 
ences of  view  among  the  members  about  how 
you  move  to  the  next  steps  become  apparent. 
And  so  that  explains,  I  think,  the  present  dis- 
cussion. But  there  is  no  disunity  at  the  roots 
of  the  alliance. 

The  Moderator:  Thank  you,  Secretary  Rusk. 
Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Our  guest  this  week  on  "Press  Conference 
USA"  has  been  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk. 
Asking  him  questions  were  three  Washington 
reporters,  Michael  O'Neill  of  the  New  York- 
Daily  News,  Henry  Brandon  of  the  London 
Sunday  Times,  and  Paul  Ward  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  This  is  Robert,  L.  Redeen,  speaking  from 
the  Department  of  State. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Dominican  Republic 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Jose  Antonio  Bonilla  Atiles, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Johnson 
on  February  11.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's 
remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  56  dated  February 
11. 

Libya 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Libya, 
Fathi  Abidia,  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 


dent Johnson  on  February  11.  For  texts  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  re- 
ply, see  Department  of  State  press  release  57 
dated  February  11. 

Peru 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Peru, 
Celso  Pastor  de  la  Torre,  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  President  Johnson  on  February  11.  For 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Pres- 
ident's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease 55  dated  February  11. 

Siveden 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Sweden, 
Hubert  Wathier  August  de  Besche,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Johnson  on  Febru- 
ary 11.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  54  dated  February  11. 


British  Prime  Minister  Holds 
Talks  With  President  Johnson 

Sir  Alec  Douglas -Home,  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  made  an  official  visit  to 
Wash  ington  February  12-14-  Following  is  the 
text  of  a  communique  released  jointly  by  the 
White  House  Press  Secretary  and  the  Press 
Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  February 
13  at  the  conclusion  of  talks  between  President 
Johnson  and  the  Prime  Minister. 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  13 

On  February  12th  and  13th,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom  met  to  discuss  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  their  two  countries 
and  the  welfare  and  security  of  free  people 
everywhere.  The  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  and  the  For- 
eign Secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Right  Honorable  R.  A.  Butler,  also  took  part  in 
the  talks. 

President  Johnson  and  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 
Home  welcomed  this  opportunity  of  holding 
their  first  working  meeting  since  they  assumed 
the  leadership  of  their  respective  Governments. 
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Underlying  their  talks  was  the  determination 

that  tlu'  [mrsuil  of  peace  should  be  unfaltering- 
ly maintained. 

They  consider  litis  pursuit  of  peace  with  se- 
curity, in  cooperation  with  their  allies,  their 
primary  task  and  responsibility.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1963 
marked  an  advance  <>n  the  road  t<>  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  problems  which  divide  East 
and  "West.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister think  it  essential  to  go  forward  from  there 
and  continue  with  their  friends  the  search  for 
other  ways  of  reducing  tension,  with  its  risks 
of  war  and  its  crushing  burden  of  armaments. 
They  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  examine 
witli  the  greatest  seriousness  the  proposals  put 
forward  at  the  Geneva  Conference  and  else- 
where by  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  aimed  at  bringing  about  effective  and 
controlled  disarmament.  In  particular,  the 
Prime  Minister  welcomed  the  proposals  made 
to  the  18-nation  Disarmament  Conference  by 
the  United  States  in  President  Johnson's  mes- 
sage on  January  21st.1 

Both  Governments  will  continue  to  give  their 
full  support  to  the  United  Nations  and  will 
work  in  close  step  to  enable  it  by  statesman- 
ship and  institutional  improvement  to  fulfill  its 
responsibility  and  satisfy  the  hopes  of  mankind. 

But  each  Government  recognizes  that  no 
progress  can  be  made  without  a  strong  and 
united  western  alliance  prepared  to  defend  its 
interests  against  threat  and  intimidation.  The 
defense  commitments  which  both  countries 
share  with  their  allies  in  NATO  will  be  main- 
tained. It  is  within  the  Atlantic  framework 
that  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom are  conducting  their  examination  of  mutual 
defense  problems,  including  force  goals  and  are 
also  considering  the  proposal  for  a  multi-lateral 
nuclear  force.  Similarly,  the  widest  possible 
political  and  economic  cooperation  in  Europe 
within  a  broad  Atlantic  partnership  remains  a 
common  aim  of  United  States  and  British 
policy. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  re- 
viewed the  events  of  recent  months  during 
which  sudden  tensions  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  have  made  unforeseen  calls  on  the  re- 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  10,  1964,  p.  224. 


sources  of  tin'  United  States  and  the  United 

Kingdom.  The  two  Governments  are  respond- 
ing to  these  calls  whilst  at  the  same  time  taking 
all  political  action  that  is  open  to  them  to  di 
ininish  the  causes  of  tension.  Each  Govern- 
ment recognizes  the  value  of  the  contribution 
that   the  other  is  making  to  the  common  task. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  gave 
special  consideration  to  Southeast  Asian  mat- 
ters and  to  the  problem  of  assisting  free  states 
of  the  area  to  maintain  their  independence. 
Both  Governments  stressed  the  value  of  the  de- 
fense agreements  which  they  have  concluded 
there,  and  of  the  establishments  which  they 
maintain  in  the  area.  The  Prime  Minister  re- 
emphasized  the  United  Kingdom  support  for 
United  States  policy  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
President  reaffirmed  the  support  of  the  United 
States  for  the  peaceful  national  independence 
of  Malaysia.  Both  expressed  their  sincere  hope 
that  the  leaders  of  the  independent  countries  in 
the  region  would  by  mutual  friendship  and  co- 
operation establish  an  area  of  prosperity  and 
stability. 

The  President  stressed  his  concern  at  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  Caribbean  area  and  the  sub- 
versive and  disruptive  influence  of  the  present 
Cuban  regime.  The  Prime  Minister  fully  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  the  development  of 
Latin  America  in  conditions  of  freedom  and  po- 
litical and  economic  stability.  Both  expressed 
their  belief  that  a  valuable  contribution  can  be 
made  by  Europe  to  this  end. 

Both  Governments  reaffirm  that  in  all  these 
fields  their  aim  remains  solely  to  achieve  and 
safeguard  the  integrity  and  stability  of  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  on  the  basis  of  full 
independence.  The  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  agreed  that  the  task  is,  however,  not 
only  that  of  establishing  and  preserving  the 
peace,  but  of  expanding  international  trade  and 
promoting  economic  growth  for  all.  To  this 
end.  both  pledged  their  Governments  to  act  af- 
firmatively and  decisively  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  the  forthcoming  Kennedy  Round  of 
t  rade  and  tariff  negotiations. 

In  view  of  the  importance  that  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  .Minister  attach  to  such 
meetings,  they  have  determined  to  continue  to 
maintain  close  and  continuous  personal  contact. 
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A  Current  Look  at  NATO 


by  George  C.  McGhee 

Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  '■ 


I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  talk  with  you  today 
about  NATO — that  unprecedented  organiza- 
tion for  our  alliance  which  is  the  cornerstone 
of  foreign  policy  for  your  Government  and 
mine.  It  is  most  encouraging  that  societies 
such  as  yours,  associated  with  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  Association,  are  helping  to  keep  our 
alliance  strong  by  concerning  themselves  ac- 
tively and  closely  with  the  major  problems  of 
NATO. 

That  the  alliance  does  have  its  problems  no 
one  would  deny;  it  was,  after  all,  created  spe- 
cifically to  confront  the  hardest  questions  and 
greatest  challenges  of  our  times.  New  ques- 
tions arise  inevitably  out  of  changing  technol- 
ogy and  new  political  circumstances.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  these  in  turn  did  not  give 
rise  to  differing  views  and  vigorous  debate  with- 
in the  alliance. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  among 
the  members  of  the  so-called  Warsaw  Pact,  such 
debate  is  stifled.  It  is  not  our  way  in  the  West 
to  reach  a  consensus  without  discussion.  The 
ability  to  bring  a  variety  of  viewpoints  to  bear 
upon  our  problems  is  one  of  the  strengths  of 
our  democracy. 

We  all  know,  too,  that  we  in  the  West  are 
more  inclined  to  discuss  our  difficulties  than  to 
emphasize  our  achievements.  Furthermore,  we 
tend  to  conduct  our  affairs  in  public.  Given 
the  free  societies  we  live  in,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  of  our  differences  will  spill  over  into  the 
press  and  radio — if  indeed  they  are  not  in  the 


'Address  made  before  the  German  Atlantic  Society 
at  Frankfurt.  Germany,  on  Jan.  15. 


first  instance  pointed  out  by  the  authoritative 
publicists  and  students  who  concern  themselves 
with  these  matters  in  our  countries. 

Subject  only  to  security  considerations,  I  be- 
lieve such  open  discussion  is  distinctly  bene- 
ficial. We  should,  however,  strive  to  maintain 
a  sense  of  proportion  in  our  debates. 

It  is  a  commonplace  today  to  hear  it  said 
that  the  Atlantic  alliance  is  going  through  a 
period  of  crisis.  This  is  true  in  the  sense  that 
there  are  critical  problems  confronting  us. 
However,  the  idea  that  dissension  is  tearing 
NATO  apart,  and  that  the  alliance  may  not  be 
able  to  weather  the  storm  beyond  1969 — when 
governments  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty — is  a  complete 
misconception. 

On  the  contrary,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
current  debates  on  questions  of  basic  concern 
to  the  alliance  are  a  luxury  we  are  able  to  afford 
only  because  NATO  as  a  whole  is  prosperous 
and  relatively  strong.  As  has  happened  in  the 
past,  we  would  subordinate  our  differences  to 
the  need  for  solidarity  if  we  were  seriously  and 
immediately  threatened  by  a  potential  ag- 
gressor. We  feel  free  to  air  our  differences  on 
internal  questions  of  organization  and  strategy 
precisely  because  we  can  be  confident  of  the 
essential  political  unity  among  us  in  resistance 
to  overt  attack  or  subversion,  because  the  basic 
structure  of  the  alliance  is  cohesive,  because  our 
societies  are  prosperous  and  democratic  and — 
finally — because  the  defenses  of  NATO  are 
strong,  buttressed  as  they  are  by  the  great  power 
of  the  U.S.  strategic  deterrent. 
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Essential  Unity  of  Atlantic  Community 

First  of  all,  then,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  essential  unity  of  NATO  and  of  the  Atlantic 
community  which  it  protects.  We  tend  to  take 
that  for  granted  and  to  leave  it  as  an  unspoken 
assumption  in  our  debates.  Perhaps  we  should 
Speak  of  it  more  often,  for  it  is  a  new  thing  in 
history  even  though  we  have  become  accustomed 
to  it.  Within  a  few  short  years,  and  in  peace- 
time, the  North  Atlantic  area  has  developed  an 
identity  of  purpose  and  a  habit  of  cooperation 
which  are  unique  in  history. 

Secondly,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  proven 
resiliency  of  the  political  and  military  struc- 
ture of  NATO.  Since  the  Western  govern- 
ments, in  self-defense,  began  the  organization 
of  NATO  in  1949,  its  structure  has  evolved 
with  changing  circumstances  into  the  institu- 
tions we  support  today. 

That  structure  has  many  achievements  to  its 
credit.  It  has  maintained  the  territorial  integ- 
rity and  the  political  freedom  of  all  its  member 
nations,  in  an  epoch  of  instability  and  shifting 
frontiers  on  other  continents.  It  has  permitted 
a  remarkably  dynamic  process  of  physical  re- 
construction and  of  economic  progress.  It  has 
provided  a  solid  base  for  the  unification  of 
Europe.  It  has  resisted  the  shocks  of  blockade 
in  Berlin  and  of  sputniks  in  space.  If  today  we 
are  entering  a  still  dimly  perceived  but  hopeful 
new  phase  in  East-West  relations,  surely  NATO 
solidarity  is  in  good  part  responsible. 

It  is  all  the  more  important,  then,  to  keep 
this  well-tried  structure  in  vigorous  condition — 
to  preserve  its  muscularity  and  to  avoid  the  flab- 
biness  of  wishful  thinking,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  seek  to  adapt  the  organization  of  the  Atlantic 
community  to  the  circumstances  now  confront- 
ing us.  We  need  to  do  this  in  both  the  political 
and  the  military  field.  As  to  the  former,  we 
shall  be  tested  principally  by  our  reaction  to 
whatever  current  possibilities  there  may  be  for 
fruitful  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Paradoxically,  the  period  ahead  may  confront 
us  with  the  perils  of  our  own  success.  We  must 
not  forget  that,  if  the  international  climate  has 
improved,  it  has  done  so  because  NATO  has 
been  strong.  The  Cuban  crisis  and  the  recent 
incidents  on  the  autobahn  to  Berlin  should  re- 


mind us  that  our  freedom  from  cold- war  provo- 
cations may  be  only  temporary.  It  will  indeed 
be  temporary  it'  we  lower  our  guard. 

Equally,  however,  we  must  be  alert  to  indirect 
forms  of  pressure.  NATO  must  be  as  awake 
to  the  dangers  of  subversion  and  economic  pene- 
tration as  it  has  been  to  military  threats.  At  the 
same  time,  NATO  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
respond  judiciously  to  proposals  for  East-West 
negotiation. 

Approach  to  East-West  Issues 

The  recent  meeting  between  Chancellor  Er- 
hard  and  President  Johnson  2  established  a  clear 
meeting  of  minds  between  our  two  countries  with 
regard  to  future  conversations  with  the  Soviets 
on  major  East-West  issues.  In  the  larger 
NATO  framework  I  think  there  is  also  a  broad 
area  of  agreement  as  to  how  future  talks  should 
proceed. 

On  one  hand,  there  is  recognition  that  we 
should  remain  constantly  watchful  to  detect  and 
to  stimulate  any  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the 
West  on  major  outstanding  issues.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  exploring  possible  areas  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets,  it  is  also  firmly  under- 
stood that  we  must  insure  that  the  basic  interests 
of  the  individual  Western  countries  are  pro- 
tected and  that  the  existing  military  balance  in 
favor  of  the  West  is  maintained.  In  the  case 
of  Germany,  this  means  that  we  must  continue 
to  work  for  progress  toward  ending  the  present 
division  of  Germany  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  self-determination. 

The  unity  of  our  future  approach  to  the  criti- 
cal issues  of  Germany  and  Europe  will  depend 
in  large  measure  on  the  degree  to  which  we  in 
the  West  talk  to  one  another  with  candor  and 
in  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence.  In  terms  of 
bilateral  German- American  relationships,  I 
consider  that  we  have  moved  increasingly  in  the 
direction  of  closer  cooperation  and  closer  under- 
standing. In  the  recent  meeting  between  our 
two  new  leaders,  both  countries  laid  strong  em- 
phasis on  their  intention  to  consult  closely  in 
the  future  on  all  matters  of  bilateral  interest. 

However,  in  the  field  of  multilateral  consulta- 


*  Bulletin  of  Jan.  20, 1964,  p.  74. 
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tion  further  improvement  is  still  desirable. 
True,  procedures  for  effective  consultation  in 
NATO  have  existed  for  years.  Because  NATO 
works  largely  in  private,  the  public  is  generally 
unaware  of  the  broad  range  of  political  sub- 
jects continuously  under  discussion  or  of  the 
machinery  available  for  harmonizing  individ- 
ual national  views  in  the  NATO  Permanent 
Council. 

The  procedure  works  as  well  as  it  does  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  First  and  foremost, 
NATO  has — as  I  have  indicated — a  fundamen- 
tal community  of  objective  and  approach.  This 
means  that  controversy  is  more  likely  to  be  con- 
cerned with  means  than  with  ends.  Second, 
the  permanent  representatives  in  the  NATO 
Council  are  experienced  in  negotiation  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  advancement  of  alliance  interests. 
Third,  they  can  operate  on  a  basis  of  privacy 
and  informality  so  as  to  explore  to  the  full  the 
prospects  for  accommodation.  Fourth,  foreign 
and  defense  ministers  and  other  senior  officers 
of  the  NATO  governments  keep  the  allies 
briefed  on  current  developments  through  fre- 
quent appearances  in  the  Council.  Fifth,  the 
Council  is  assisted  and  supported  by  a  devoted 
corps  of  NATO  officials,  civilian  and  military, 
from  the  Secretary  General  on  down. 

The  consultative  process  may,  however,  be 
less  than  complete  when  crisis  situations  require 
immediate  action  or  when  the  interests  of  one 
ally  diverge  sharply  from  those  of  others.  The 
disparity  in  size  between  the  larger  and  smaller 
members  of  NATO,  and  the  consequent  differ- 
ences in  the  range  of  their  interests,  present  ad- 
ditional difficulties.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
done  much  in  recent  years — all  of  us — to  estab- 
lish the  practice  of  meaningful  political  con- 
sultation. For  its  part,  my  Government  has 
continually  supported  the  most  intimate  kind 
of  political  consultation  within  NATO.  In  the 
light  of  the  new  circumstances,  the  United 
States  will  intensify  this  effort  and  will  con- 
tinue to  encourage  its  allies  to  do  the  same. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  what  such  con- 
sultation is  and  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  a 
legislative  process;  it  is  not  carried  out  simply 
to  range  majorities  against  minorities  or  to 
coerce  a  member  state  which  happens  not  to  see 
eye  to  eye  with  its  allies  on  a  particular  prob- 
lem.    It  is  a  vehicle  for  the  candid  and  inten- 


sive exchange  of  information  and  ideas  by 
national  representatives  who  speak  with  the 
authority  of  the  highest  levels  of  their  govern- 
ments. The  purpose  of  this  interchange  is  not 
only  to  maintain  mutual  confidence  but  to  pro- 
duce, where  possible,  a  consensus  on  a  common 
position  which  may  be  assumed  by  all  the  allies. 
In  a  situation  in  which  NATO  is  in  effect  en- 
gaged in  a  dialog  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  nothing 
less  would  safeguard  the  allied  interest. 

In  this  connection,  I  consider  most  useful  the 
examination  which  has  recently  taken  place  in 
NATO  of  the  Soviet  position  on  several  cur- 
rent questions  affecting  East-West  negotiations. 
All  NATO  countries  have  been  able  to  discuss 
these  questions  in  detail,  with  the  result  that 
the  positions  of  individual  countries  have  been 
made  quite  clear  and  the  possibilities  for  fur- 
ther action  have  been  better  understood.  These 
discussions  will  be  continued.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  that  there  should  exist  in  each  NATO 
country  the  political  will  to  discuss  such  major 
international  issues  with  its  allies  before  reach- 
ing firm  policy  decisions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
sider the  views  of  all  the  allies  in  formulating 
these  decisions. 

In  Frankfurt  last  October  Secretary  Rusk 
observed  that  we  must  not  allow  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  to  jeopardize  the  growing 
strength  and  unity  of  the  West.  He  noted  that 
the  issues  are  not  ones  which  can  or  will  be 
decided  unilaterally  by  the  United  States  or 
any  other  country.  It  is  this  consideration 
which  gives  special  importance  to  the  question 
of  political  consultation.  Let  me  reiterate  the 
firm  assurance  given  by  Secretary  Rusk  in 
Frankfurt  that  "no  agreement  affecting  our 
allies  will  be  concluded  by  my  country  with- 
out such  consultation." 3 

Another  essential  element  of  our  alliance  is 
the  making  of  a  collective  effort  to  look  ahead — 
to  anticipate  developments  which,  although  now 
only  vaguely  seen,  may  later  become  of  increas- 
ing importance  to  NATO  as  a  whole.  For  this 
reason  my  country  has  strongly  supported  the 
Atlantic  Policy  Advisory  Group — APAG,  as 
it  is  known.  This  is  a  body  created  some  2 
years  ago  to  provide  NATO  with  a  group  of 
planners  who   could  meet  periodically  in  an 


*  Ibid.,  Nov.  11,  1063.  p.  726. 
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informal  atmosphere  to  examine  long-range  po- 
tential problems.  Somewhat  detached  from 
the  regular  NATO  machinery,  A  TAG  is  a  val- 
uable complementary  instrument  of  the  NATO 
Council.  It  takes  a  longer  view  of  those  ques- 
tions which  should  be  studied  in  advance  on 
a  contingency  basis.  In  this  way  basic  prob- 
lems can  be  met  with  an  existing  backlog  of 
solid,  collective  analysis  if  they  later  emerge  to 
confront  the  alliance  in  crisis  conditions. 

NATO  Military  Structure 

If  the  alliance  needs  to  demonstrate  continued 
cohesion  in  the  political  field,  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  it  do  so  in  the  military  area.  For 
the  NATO  military  structure,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  the  central  factor  of  our  common  security. 

Our  two  Governments,  cooperating  with 
those  of  other  NATO  members,  provide  a  high 
proportion  of  total  NATO  military  strength. 
Come  what  may,  I  expect  that  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case.  Both  the  late  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  have  reiterated 
the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
in  Europe  the  equivalent  of  the  six  divisions 
now  stationed  here,  as  long  as  they  are  needed. 
"We  do  not  foresee  any  change  in  this  respect. 
At  the  same  time  we  recognize  the  major  con- 
tribution made  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral Kepublic's  armed  forces  in  the  total 
strength  of  NATO  in  Europe. 

The  existence  of  separate  national  forces — 
both  those  just  mentioned  and  others — woidd 
not  in  itself  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  alliance 
if  their  use,  and  the  planning  for  their  use,  were 
not  coordinated  through  the  military  structure 
built  up  in  NATO  since  its  inception.  The 
NATO  military  authorities  and  the  major 
NATO  commanders  plan  and  prepare  inces- 
santly for  a  wide  range  of  contingencies  which 
might  threaten  the  safety  of  the  alliance.  Over 
the  years  they  have  built  up  a  degree  of  military 
integration  within  NATO  which,  without  im- 
pinging on  basic  national  sovereignty,  coordi- 
nates our  separate  national  elements  in  a  power- 
ful fighting  force  prepared  to  respond  to  any 
attack.  It  must,  I  think,  be  a  primary  ob- 
jective of  NATO  policy  to  preserve  unimpaired 
and,  as  necessary,  to  strengthen  this  military 
sword  and  shield. 


I  have  no  illusions  about  the  difficulty  of  do- 
ing this  in  a  period  when  the  danger  of  attack 
may  appear  somewhat  remote.  Your  count  i  y- 
men,  like  mine  and  like  those  of  other  alliance 
members,  are  heavily  burdened  to  maintain  the 
forces  we  have  in  being.  However,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  defensive  strength  we  now  possess 
is  our  best  insurance  against  disaster.  It  is  not 
to  be  sacrificed  for  settlements  which  could 
prove  illusory  or  for  temporary  reliefs  impair- 
ing our  ultimate  security. 

If  we  are  agreed  on  this  premise,  then,  I 
believe  we  can  assess  at  their  proper  worth  the 
differences  of  opinion  we  quite  naturally  ob- 
serve within  the  alliance  on  questions  of 
strategy  and  forces.  These  differences  have 
been  substantial — some  are  still — but  they  have 
been  and  I  am  convinced  can  be  resolved  with- 
out impairing  the  fundamental  elements  of 
NATO  defense.  I  would  now  like  to  outline  to 
you  in  specific  terms  those  crucial  matters  of 
policy  and  strategy  on  which  I  believe  the  mem- 
bers of  the  alliance  are  broadly  united. 

Agreement  on  Fundamental  Security 

First,  I  think,  is  the  proposition  that  the  alli- 
ance has  the  strength  to  defend  itself  effectively 
if  it  has  the  political  will  to  organize  itself  for 
this  purpose.  Whether  one  looks  at  it  in  terms 
of  population  or  gross  national  product  or  tech- 
nical capacity,  one  must,  I  believe,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  NATO  is  clearly  a  match  for 
its  potential  opponents.  We  have,  of  course, 
many  problems  in  bringing  the  full  weight  of 
our  strength  to  bear.  We  operate  over  vast 
distances;  the  multiplicity  of  our  separate  de- 
fense establishments  and  their  equipment  cre- 
ates technical  difficulties;  as  free  countries  we 
are  naturally  limited  to  a  defensive  rather  than 
an  aggressive  posture. 

In  short,  we  sustain,  and  sustain  gladly,  the 
disadvantages  inherent  in  the  democracy  and 
diversity  that  are  the  glory  of  our  free  civiliza- 
tion. Nonetheless,  the  whole  function  of  NATO 
as  a  military  organization  is  to  weld  the  separate 
national  forces  of  the  member  states  into  an 
efficient  team  and  by  so  doing  to  make  our  com- 
bined strength  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  our 
separate  national  capabilities.  NATO  has  made 
notable  progress  in  this  task,  and  as  long  as 
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NATO  continues  vigorously  to  carry  out  that 
role  in  the  future  I  have  no  fears  regarding  our 
fundamental  security. 

Commitments  To  Defend  NATO  Territory 

Second,  we  are  united  in  our  determination 
to  meet  our  treaty  commitments  for  the  defense 
of  NATO  territory.  This  means  all  NATO 
territory.  It  means,  among  other  things,  that 
the  Allies  are  pledged  to  defend  the  soil  of  the 
Federal  Republic,  wherever  and  however  it  may 
be  violated.  That  defense  begins  at  the  German 
frontier;  it  is,  if  you  will,  a  forward  defense 
designed  to  hold  what  we  have.  The  United 
States  is  acutely  sensitive  to  this  obligation. 
Our  troops  would  share  with  yours,  and  with 
those  of  other  allies  positioned  with  us,  the 
brunt  of  any  attack  from  the  very  first  moments. 
For  we  recognize  that  if  such  an  attack  were  ever 
to  occur,  it  would  endanger  not  only  the  Federal 
Republic  but  all  of  NATO,  including  ourselves. 

Common  Intention  To  Use  "All  Means  Necessary" 

A  third  area  of  agreement  is,  I  am  convinced, 
our  common  intention  to  use  any  and  all  means 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  alliance.  We  do 
not,  and  we  could  not  sensibly,  limit  ourselves 
exclusively  to  an  all-conventional  strategy  or 
an  all-nuclear  strategy.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
tie  one  hand  behind  our  backs  before  we  even 
began  to  fight.  At  enormous  cost,  my  Govern- 
ment has  built  up  an  unparalleled  strategic 
deterrent  nuclear  force,  which  stands  poised 
for  instant  action. 

In  Europe,  too,  the  United  States  makes  the 
major  contributions  to  the  nuclear  strength  of 
the  NATO  forces.  The  total  power  of  such 
NATO  weapons,  many  of  them  prepared  for 
use  by  Allied  delivery  systems,  has  been  in- 
creased by  more  than  60  percent  in  the  last  2 
years.  As  Secretary  McNamara  pointed  out  on 
November  18,  "the  thousands  of  U.S.  warheads 
deployed  on  the  Continent  for  the  immediate 
defense  of  Europe  have  a  combined  explosive 
strength  more  than  10,000  times  the  force  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  used  to  end  the  Second 
War."  * 


'  Ibid.,  Dec.  16, 1963,  p.  914. 


Specialists  may  argue  among  themselves  as 
to  the  precise  moment  at  which  we  should  begin 
to  release  specific  portions  of  this  nuclear  ar- 
senal. As  military  planners,  they  are  right  to 
do  so.  It  is  their  business  to  study  contingencies. 
For  us,  as  citizens  of  the  Atlantic  community, 
the  essential  point  is  that  the  commitment  we 
have  made  to  join  in  defense  of  our  territories 
envisages  the  use  as  required  of  all  military 
means,  including  nuclear  weapons. 

Need  To  Maintain  Alternative  Responses 

The  indispensable  corollary  to  this  element 
of  NATO  defense,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  our 
common  recognition  that  we  must  not  unneces- 
sarily trigger  off  an  all-out  nuclear  war  that 
would  result  in  the  prompt  incineration  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
This  is  a  fourth  area  of  basic  agreement.  Those 
who  experienced  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
October  1962  appreciate  the  chilling  prospect 
of  the  imminent  possibility  of  nuclear  destruc- 
tion. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  easy  talk  about  the 
deterrent  effect  of  threatening  massive  nuclear 
retaliation — which  would  lead,  of  course,  to 
counterretaliation — in  the  event  of  situations 
short  of  clear-cut  aggression,  will  be  somewhat 
less  than  completely  credible  when  such  a  case 
actually  arises.  Indeed,  if  we  should  allow  our 
conventional  forces  to  dwindle  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  all  incidents  can  be  handled  by  threat 
of  massive  nuclear  retaliation,  we  should  have 
brought  ourselves  to  a  sorry  pass.  For  then  we 
might  be  limited  in  the  event  of  some  minor 
emergency  to  the  intolerable  choice  between  nu- 
clear holocaust  and  surrender. 

We  should  not  by  neglect  of  our  conventional 
arms  invite  a  potential  enemy  to  confront  us 
with  so  grim  an  alternative.  If  we  keep  both 
our  nuclear  and  our  conventional  weaponry 
strong,  we  need  not  do  so.  In  this  case  a  delib- 
erate attack  on  NATO  will  be  unlikely,  and 
we  can  deal  with  smaller  incidents,  possibly 
arising  through  accident  or  miscalculation, 
through  means  appropriate  to  the  threat. 
NATO,  in  other  words,  must  be  sufficiently 
strong  in  both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  compo- 
nents to  be  able  to  choose  the  type  of  response 
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it  would  make  to  any  particular  act  of  aggres- 
sion. The  response  would  have  to  bo  effective — 
that  is  clear— but  it  should  be  not  greater  than 
required  for  success.  Otherwise,  a  relatively 
minor  incident  might  explode  into  a  nuclear 
inferno. 

Force  Requirements  Are  Within  Our  Grasp 

A  fifth  point  of  agreement  among  us  would, 
I  think,  be  that  the  force  levels  we  need  for  an 
all-round  defense,  nuclear  and  nonnuclear,  are 
within  our  grasp  if  we  have  the  will  and  perse- 
verance to  attain  them.  "We  are  not  required 
to  make  vast  numerical  increases  in  manpower 
under  arms,  or  to  put  ourselves  on  a  war  footing 
in  fiscal  or  industrial  terms.  The  force  goals 
accepted  by  the  alliance  for  planning  purposes 
call  in  general  for  only  moderately  larger 
forces.  But  they  also  call  for  better  forces; 
for  higher  quality;  for  better  equipment,  bet- 
ter training,  better  reserves,  better  logistic  sup- 
port. This  will  raise  costs,  but  in  expanding 
economies  even  the  allocation  of  a  constant 
share  of  the  gross  national  product  to  defense 
will  increase  the  available  resources.  And  in 
some  NATO  countries  the  percentage  of  GNP 
devoted  to  defense  seems  to  us  still  to  be  too 
small. 

X  ATO  is  now  engaged  in  restudying  its  over- 
all force  requirements.  "We  can  expect,  there- 
fore, to  see  in  due  course  an  updated  analysis  of 
the  ways  in  which  an  acceptable  portion  of 
NATO  resources  can  be  devoted  to  national 
force  structures  in  order  to  achieve  given  strate- 
gic objectives.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  this  will  involve  any  change  in 
the  general  hypothesis  that  we  can,  if  we  wish, 
maintain  an  adequate  conventional  force  struc- 
ture without  inordinate  extra  effort. 

Sharing  Responsibility  for  Control 

Finally,  there  is  general  recognition  of  the 
problem  of  sharing  responsibility  for  the  con- 
trol of  NATO  power.  We  have  made  meas- 
urable progress  in  unraveling  this  knotty  prob- 
lem in  recent  years.  We  have  established 
guidelines  for  the  use  of  nuclear  forces;  we 
have  given  undertakings  to  consult  if  possible 


before  their  use.  The  United  States  has  di- 
vulged increasing  amounts  of  information  on 
the  capabilities  and  characteristics  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  other  NATO  powers.  American 
Polaris  submarines  and  British  bombers  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Europe  (SACEUR),  extending  the 
power  and  reach  of  his  strike  forces.  European 
NATO  officers  are  being  assigned  to  U.S.  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  Headquarters  at  Omaha  to 
work  with  U.S.  officers  in  coordinating  plans 
for  the  use  of  U.S.  and  NATO  nuclear  weapons. 
A  nuclear  deputy  and  staff  have  been  created  at 
Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe 
(SHAPE). 

All  this  has  occurred  within  the  last  3  years. 
It  is  not  an  unimpressive  record.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  completed  process.  More  will  be 
done  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  extend  the 
role  of  NATO  nations  in  the  area  of  nuclear 
strategy. 

Here  we  are  treading  on  difficult  ground. 
We  are  seeking  to  bring  about  a  more  broadly 
based  participation  in  NATO's  nuclear  strat- 
egy, but  we  wish  to  do  so  without  resorting  to 
the  creation  of  additional  national  nuclear 
forces.  The  reason,  I  think,  is  clear  and  gen- 
erally acceptable.  A  proliferation  of  national 
nuclear  establishments  would  vastly  increase 
the  danger  of  nuclear  hostilities;  it  would  sow 
seeds  of  fear  and  suspicion  surpassing  anything 
in  our  recent  experience;  it  would  create  a  series 
of  relatively  small-scale  forces  inviting  pre- 
emptive attack  in  time  of  crisis  but  incapable 
of  dealing  with  the  major  nuclear  arsenals  in 
existence  today.  In  short,  the  multiplication 
of  national  nuclear  establishments  serves  to  di- 
vide and  weaken  us  in  the  alliance,  rather  than 
to  build  the  coordinated  strength  we  seek  to 
achieve. 

The  natural  response  to  this  situation  is  to 
look  at  the  problem  from  the  alliance  stand- 
point and  to  utilize  the  collective  resources  and 
skills  of  the  NATO  community  to  provide  nu- 
clear strength  of  the  type  desired.  On  this 
basis  we  could  create  a  force  which  would  be 
militarily  meaningful  and  within  the  economic 
capabilities  of  the  individual  participating 
powers.     It  would  be  used  responsibly,  for  alli- 
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ance  purposes.  And,  last  but  not  least,  it 
would  provide  an  element  of  cohesion  impelling 
the  participants  toward  more  intimate  coopera- 
tion and  greater  unity.  In  a  time  when  the 
fragmenting  forces  of  political  and  economic 
nationalism  are  still  strong,  any  forward  move 
in  the  direction  of  integration  is  surely  some- 
thing to  be  welcomed. 

This  is  the  basis  on  which  we  in  the  United 
States  arrived  some  years  ago  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  multilateral  nuclear  force,  organized 
by  NATO  nations,  could  provide  the  best  at- 
tainable solution  to  the  NATO  nuclear  riddle. 
Under  three  Presidents — Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson — the  United  States  has  held  open 
to  its  European  allies  the  option  of  joining  with 
us  in  the  creation  of  such  a  force.  Today 
your  Government  and  mine  are  in  broad  agree- 
ment that  such  a  force  does  indeed  provide 
the  best  available  approach  to  a  fuller  shar- 
ing of  NATO's  nuclear  responsibility.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  other  European  governments  now 
studying  the  proposal  complete  their  examina- 
tion, they  too  will  reach  the  same  conclusion. 
I  look  forward  to  the  time,  not  many  years 
hence,  when  a  multilateral  seaborne  missile 
force  will  be  in  existence,  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  NATO's  deterrent  effort. 

Taking  the  broad  view,  then,  the  elements  of 
agreement  on  NATO  strategy  and  nuclear 
power  are  far-reaching.  We  face  many  prob- 
lems, but  they  can  be  solved  effectively  as  long 
as  we  retain  a  fundamental  consensus  along  the 
lines  we  have  discussed  today.  A  healthy 
NATO  is  bound  to  generate  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  this  or  that  problem  of  the  alliance.  We 
shall  have  to  find  solutions  for  such  questions 
through  continuing  discussion  and  accommoda- 
tion, in  order  to  retain  NATO's  effectiveness 
in  a  period  of  development  and  change.  In 
that  task,  the  strength  and  position  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  in  the  alliance  enable  your  coun- 
try to  make  a  valuable  contribution. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Federal  Republic  will 
continue  to  do  this.  In  her  efforts,  Germany  can 
rely  on  the  United  States  to  work  with  her,  in 
the  spirit  of  partnership  and  of  our  mutual  com- 
mitment to  North  Atlantic  defense,  toward 
achievement  of  our  broader  common  objectives 
within  the  Atlantic  community. 


The  Functions  of  Protocol 
in  Today's  World 

by  Angler  Biddle  Duke 
Chief  of  Protocol 1 

To  you,  and  to  us  here  in  Washington,  so 
much  is  known  and  so  much  that  is  known  is  a 
part  of  the  substance  of  our  lives  on  which  you 
and  I  must  make  our  decisions  that  I  will  ven- 
ture to  go  beyond  or  behind  the  immediate  or 
contemporary  for  observations  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  my  own  particular  mission  in  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

I  am  rather  glad  to  do  so  because  to  remain 
on  the  surface  exposes  us  in  Protocol  to  the  sav- 
age wounds  that  are  part  of  our  everyday  ex- 
perience. "President  Tramples  on  Protocol" 
read  the  papers,  to  my  discomfort,  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  after  a  conference,  unexpectedly 
walked  President  Chiari  of  Panama  back  to 
Blair  House.  Not  long  after  that  a  towering 
and  majestic  world  leader  arose  to  make  a  toast 
at  a  state  dinner.  Seeming  to  transfix  me  across 
the  table  with  his  steady  gaze,  he  started  his  re- 
marks with  "Je  deteste  le  protocole."  His  in- 
terpreter gave  this  emphasis  in  translation  as 
"I  hate  protocol."  Subsequently,  on  another  oc- 
casion, the  Australian  Ambassador,  whom  I  had 
long  thought  of  as  a  friend,  in  introducing  his 
Prime  Minister  said,  "Let  us  do  away  with  pro- 
tocol tonight."  I  could  go  on  and  on  with  these 
rather  scarifying  examples ;  and,  after  repeated 
experiences  of  this  sort,  you  might  think  I  would 
be  uneasy,  if  not  for  my  safety  then  at  least 
about  my  future.  You  are  quite  right,  but  I 
have  become  philosophical,  and  to  prove  I  am 
as  much  a  conformist  as  the  next  fellow,  I  can 
say  with  conviction  and  feeling  that  I  too  abhor 
protocol— at  least  the  conception  of  it  held  con- 
ventionally. 

I  prefer  to  think  that  two  functions  of  proto- 
col are  to  be  a  strong  guardian  of  equality  on 
the  one  hand  and  an  agency  for  the  recognition 
of  the  superior,  the  excellent,  on  the  other — 
however  contradictory  that  might  seem. 


1  Address  made  before  the  Women's  National  Demo- 
cratic Club  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  6  (press  re- 
lease 45  dated  Feb.  5) . 
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I  would  like  to  develop  that  theme  by  illus- 
trations. First  of  all,  you  will  recall  the  record 
of  the  Protocol  Office  in  inaugurating  the  policy 
of  seeking  to  insure  equal  treatment  for  all  dip- 
lomats. It  may  not  have  been  a  new  idea,  but 
it  was  a  new  field  of  activity  for  protocol,  thus 
projected  into  the  struggle  for  equality  and 
civil  and  human  rights. 

Treatment  of  nations  must  be  equalized  in 
many  ways  as  well.  Xowhere  are  national  sen- 
sitivities more  exposed  than  in  arranging  the 
visits  of  world  leaders.  Nearly  80  of  them, 
from  the  prime  ministerial  level  up,  have  of- 
I  ly  visited  Washington  in  the  past  3  years — 
more  than  in  any  similar  period  of  American 
history.  All  such  visits  are  working  affairs, 
but  the}'  take  different  forms  and  these  forms 
must  be  standardized  as  much  as  possible  to  in- 
sure equal  treatment  to  leaders  of  countries 
which  are,  in  theory  at  least,  equally  sovereign. 
The  king  of  a  small  and  impoverished  land  must 
be  accorded  the  same  respect  that  we  would  give 
to  the  chief  of  state  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
nation.  We  guarantee  this  by  categorizing 
visits  as  the  working,  official,  or  state  variety. 
The  differences  lie  mainly  in  the  ceremonial 
field — whether  or  not  a  parade  is  given,  whether 
the  stay  is  at  Blair  House  or  an  embassy, 
whether  the  White  House  hospitality  is  at  a 
luncheon  or  a  dinner.  The  decision  as  to  which 
category  is  chosen  is  usually  worked  out  in 
agreement  with  the  ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton. Also,  the  time  the  visitor  spends  with  the 
President  is  often  carefully  watched  and  jeal- 
ously compared. 

But  probably  the  highest  status  symbol  of  all 
is  an  invitation  to  the  LBJ  Ranch.  It  is  under- 
standably so  because  of  the  successful  aura  that 
remained  after  the  meetings  there  with  Ayub 
Khan  in  1961,  Adenauer  in  1962,  and  Chancel- 
lor Erhard  last  December. 

Warm  and  friendly  informality,  well  and  in- 
visibly organized,  envelops  the  principals  in  a 
glow  that  cannot  but  contribute  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  such  important  meetings.  I  will 
never  forget  the  barbecue  at  Stonewall,  Texas, 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States  per- 
sonally, and  in  high  good  spirits,  fitted  10- 
gallon  hats  on  every  member  of  the  German 
delegation.     All  of  us  who  were  on  hand  can 


attest  to  the  fact  that  ranchhouse  diplomacy 
works. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  recognition  of  excel- 
lence, of  merit.  One  of  the  most  valued  forms 
of  community  recognition  must  remain  the  in- 
vitation to  a  great  event  at  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  While  House.  This  recognition,  in 
my  own  field  of  responsibility,  goes  to  leaders 
in  areas  such  as  labor,  women's  achievements, 
civil  rights,  education,  all  the  arts,  trade  and 
commerce,  religion,  the  communications  media, 
government,  and  politics.  It  is  absorbingly  in- 
teresting to  be  able  to  recommend  on  a  methodi- 
cal basis  representatives  of  such  far-ranging 
fields.  I  believe  that  such  recognition  of  leader- 
ship and  merit  is  a  bright  reflection  of  our 
democratic  society. 

Yet  time  and  again  the  ideals  of  excellence 
and  equality  are  regarded  as  somehow  incon- 
sistent and  in  conflict.  Even  those  who  them- 
selves excel  in  what  they  know  or  do  sometimes 
look  upon  excellence  as  an  undemocratic  goal. 

John  Gardner,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  has  said  it  has  not  always  been 
easy  for  Americans  to  think  clearly  about  ex- 
cellence. "At  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  a  seem- 
ing paradox,"  he  writes,  "in  democracy  as  we 
know  it  .  .  .  our  society  will  have  passed  an 
important  milestone  of  maturity  when  those 
who  are  the  most  enthusiastic  proponents  of  a 
democratic  way  of  life  are  also  the  most  vigor- 
ous proponents  of  excellence." 

Let's  agree  with  John  Gardner  about  the 
seeming  paradox,  recalling  the  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan couplet  in  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance" : 

How  quaint  the  ways  of  paradox  ! 
At  common  sense  she  gaily  mocks ! 

And,  as  your  speaker  here  now,  I  will  heed 
Paul  Valery's  warning  against  "The  folly  of 
mistaking  a  paradox  for  a  discovery,  a  meta- 
phor for  a  proof,  a  torrent  of  verbiage  for  a 
spring  of  capita]  truths.  ..."  I  have  noticed 
more  than  a  little  semantic  confusion  about  the 
seemingly  contradictory  aims  of  excellence  and 
equality.  In  the  world  today,  in  our  dealings 
with  other  nations,  we  want  this  country  to  be 
recognized  as  a  fountainhead  of  what  is  worth 
respect.  The  American  community  must  be  a 
force  exemplifying  the  broadening  of  opportu- 
nity and  for  achieving  the  good  life. 
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Back  in  1938  Walter  Lippmann  wrote  a  col- 
umn entitled  "The  Forgotten  Foundation."  In 
it  he  invoked  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution,  who  felt 
deeply  that  a  man  possessed  inalienable  rights 
as  a  person  which  no  power  on  earth  had  the 
right  to  violate.  This  is  what  the  foimders  of 
the  American  nation  meant,  Mr.  Lippmann  ex- 
plained, when  they  said  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  "and  not,  as  foolish  people  suppose,  that 
all  men  were  created  equally  capable  of  writing 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare  or  of  running  a  hun- 
dred yards  in  ten  seconds  flat." 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  Kennedy- Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  been  a  concerted  emphasis  upon 
excellence  in  every  conceivable  realm  of  Ameri- 
can life.  It  has  been  no  less  democratic  for 
this  emphasis.  Since  1961  a  higher  premium 
than  ever  has  been  accorded  to  the  use  of  our 
imagination  and  talents  to  unlock  the  unrealized 
potentials  of  all  Americans  who  aspire  to  excel- 
lent achievement. 

Specifically,  I  recall  the  day  President  John- 
son bestowed  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom upon  such  giants  among  us  as  Llewellyn 
Thompson,  George  Meany,  Marian  Anderson, 
Muhoz  Marin,  and  Felix  Frankfurter.  Those 
men  and  women  gathered  together  in  the  state 
dining  room  of  the  White  House  represented 
the  fullest  flowering  of  our  age.  As  this  was 
the  first  class  in  the  institution  of  this  Presi- 
dential award,  and  as  so  many  of  the  recipients 
were  honored  at  the  culmination  of  a  long  pe- 
riod of  growth  to  that  level  of  excellence,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  that  such  an  assemblage  will 
ever  so  foregather  again. 

In  such  a  way  as  this  do  we  recognize  those 
who  excel  and  stimulate,  those  who  aspire.  By 
so  focusing  on  the  abilities,  the  qualities,  the 
genius  of  these  leaders,  we  point  the  way  for 
those  whose  eyes  are  on  the  horizon. 

I  must  admit  to  you  that  I  do  not  envy  the 
task  of  the  selection  board  for  this  year's 
awards.  Seemingly  we  took  all  the  flowers  off 
the  stems  last  year,  and  I  wonder  how  many 
buds  will  be  in  blossom  next  December.  Per- 
mit me  the  hope  that  the  list  will  be  cut  down 
drastically  if  it  is  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
same  high  level  of  quality  is  maintained  year 
after  year. 

Both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  rep- 


resent the  kind  of  men  who  draw  upon  history 
to  apply  values  for  the  sake  of  presently  needed 
policies  and  actions.  And  the  debate  between 
those  who  would  stress  excellence  at  the  expense 
of  equality,  and  vice  versa,  goes  back  far  into 
our  history.  At  our  Constitutional  Convention 
we  had  excellence  embodied  in  such  largely  self- 
educated  men  as  Ben  Franklin,  George  Wash- 
ington, and  Robert  Morris,  who  had  as  much 
to  offer  the  business  at  hand  as  did  James  Madi- 
son, Gouverneur  Morris,  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton with  their  extensive  academic  preparation. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  today's  world  the  goals 
of  excellence  and  progress  toward  equality  are 
clearly  consistent  with  the  realities  we  live  with 
during  these  middle  1960's.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  equalization  of  opportunity  and 
the  realization  of  human  rights  are  processes 
whereby  more  people  are  getting  their  chance 
to  excel  in  one  way  or  another  than  ever  before 
in  history. 

Distinguished  leaders  from  abroad  are  in- 
creasingly coming  to  know  what  we  are  doing 
to  strengthen  or  weaken  democratic  life  here. 
It  is  a  subject  which  has  long  fascinated  and 
puzzled  them.  In  this  decade  we  are  at  long 
last  coming  to  our  moment  of  truth  in  the 
struggle  for  a  more  perfect  society.  More  and 
more,  observers  of  us  have  better  information 
as  to  how  we  are  contending  with  the  appalling 
legacy  of  neglect  in  so  many  phases  of  our  na- 
tional life  where  conditions  are  the  very  oppo- 
site of  excellent. 

In  an  age  of  steeply  risen  individual  expec- 
tations, are  the  massively  wholesale  demands 
so  enormous  that  only  third-  and  fourth-rate 
performance  toward  meeting  them  is  all  that 
we  can  offer?  Many  of  us  do  not  so  believe; 
and,  furthermore,  we  seem  to  be  learning  to 
outgrow  the  somewhat  provincial  American 
egocentric  view  of  the  universe,  learning  more 
effectively  to  work  in  partnership  with  men  and 
women  who  are  products  of  their  own  proud 
and  productive  cultures. 

Here  at  home  we  are  showing  evidence  of 
bringing  to  bear — with  a  new  determination — 
our  moral  values,  our  reservoir  of  experienced 
and  newer  talents,  and  our  physical  substance 
to  the  tasks  of  clearing  pockets  of  poverty  and 
of  widening  the  horizons  of  an  upcoming  gen- 
eration. 
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In  a  period  of  truly  astonishing  additions  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge  about  so  many 
things,  we  are  also  developing  a  wider  variety 
of  more  nearly  excellent  means  of  opening  new 
avenues  to  achievement  for  sons  and  daughters 
of  American  families  who  have  hitherto  had 
only  the  crumbs  from  our  table.  In  so  doing 
we  also  help  blaze  new  trails  for  the  mute,  un- 
known Einsteins,  Casals,  Bunches,  and  Ben 
Franklins  of  other  continents. 

Equality  of  opportunity,  too  often  mocked  by 
the  scale  and  depth  of  school  dropouts  and  dis- 
employed  victims  of  industrial  change,  is  at  the 
threshold  of  realization. 

The  journeys  we  take  toward  excellence 
foimded  upon  individual  merit,  supported  by 
the  equalization  of  human  rights,  are  still 
largely  before  us.  To  embark  upon  new  voy- 
ages is  necessary  at  a  time  when  it  is  surely 
exciting  to  be  alive. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  I  am  glad  to 
be  alive  at  such  a  time  and  glad  to  be  where 
I  am.  Virtually  the  only  unsatisfactory  aspect 
to  my  present  post  is  its  name,  and  I  often 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  project  about  its 
role  a  sense  of  functional  usefulness,  of  meeting 
recognized  needs,  of  a  purposeful  democratic 
mission.  We  have  tried  to  think  up  new  titles 
for  the  job,  but  I  can  report  resignation  on  that 
front  as  well.  The  post  will  probably  just  have 
to  speak  for  itself  in  the  future  as  it  does  today. 
If  the  compensations  do  not  lie  in  public  esti- 
mation, then  I  can  assure  you  that  they  do  in 
the  content  of  the  assignment  and  the  day-to- 
day work  in  and  around  the  very  core  of  this 
country's  power  structure. 

It  has  often  been  said  lately  that  we  are 
changing  protocol  faster  than  at  any  other  pre- 
vious time.  That  is  in  many  ways  a  gratifying 
comment  and  essentially  true,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  pledged  to  retaining  the  enduring 
values  of  the  great  traditions  of  this  democratic 
society. 

It  might  interest  you  in  this  respect  to  hear 
of  a  letter  written  to  President  George  Wash- 
ington on  January  24,  1790,  by  Gouverneur 
Morris  of  New  York.  The  passage  reads:  "I 
think  it  of  very  great  importance  to  fix  the 
taste  of  our  country  properly,  and  I  think  your 
example   will   go   far   in   that  respect.     It  is 


therefore  my  wish  that  everything  about  you 
should  be  substantially  good  and  majestically 
plain;  made  to  endure."  In  this  spirit  and  on 
these  foundations  we  make  our  changes. 


Women  in  the  Service  of  Community 
and  Nation 

by  Mrs.  Katie  Louchheim  i 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to  be  with 
you  today.  I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  this  group,  which  has  so 
highly  developed  a  sense  of  community  service 
and  so  active  a  concern  for  your  fellow  men  and 
women.  The  good  work  of  your  Sisterhood  is 
in  the  best  tradition  of  voluntary  citizen  effort. 
It  is  a  peculiarly  American  tradition — and,  if  I 
dare  say  it  in  the  presence  of  men — it  is  peculiar 
to  American  women. 

The  American  woman  volunteer  is  a  unique 
institution.  As  I  have  learned  in  my  3  years 
in  the  State  Department,  she  is  a  source  of  end- 
less wonder  to  foreign  visitors.  Before  they 
come  to  the  United  States,  they  have  a  mental 
image  of  the  American  woman  living  in  idle- 
ness, pushing  buttons  to  activate  her  innumer- 
able electric  servants.  Instead,  they  find  her  out 
ringing  doorbells  to  raise  money  for  the  United 
Fund,  the  Heart  Drive,  or  the  Lighthouse. 
She  sits  on  the  boards  of  community  organiza- 
tions. She  carries  trays  in  hospitals,  exercises 
handicapped  children  in  clinics,  or,  as  you  do, 
records  books  for  the  blind.  The  community's 
welfare  activities  depend  on  her.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  hours  of  work  freely  given  by 
our  women  volunteers  would  cost  many  millions 
of  dollars  if  they  had  to  be  paid  for.  They  are 
a  priceless  service  to  the  community  and  to  the 
Nation. 

But  the  public  service  of  American  women  is 
not  limited  to  volunteer  welfare  activity,  im- 
portant though  that  is.  Political  activity  can 
also  be  a  community  service.  Some  of  the  most 
progressive  laws  on  the  books  were  put  there 
by  the  political  activity  of  women.    In  the  44 
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years  since  American  women  won  the  vote,  their 
contribution  to  politics  has  been  notable,  and 
it  can  be  more  so.  Just  as  women  have  in- 
fluenced social  progress,  so  they  have  influenced 
the  conduct  of  political  campaigns.  Women 
were  responsible  for  taking  the  candidate  out 
of  the  torchlight  parade  and  into  the  town  hall, 
and  for  making  him  answer  questions  on  the 
issues.  More  recently  women  introduced  the 
morning  coffee  into  politics,  bringing  the  candi- 
date into  the  living  room,  where  his  neighbors 
can  see  him  face  to  face  rather  than  across  the 
footlights  or  on  the  television  screen. 

Today  both  parties  depend  on  women  to  do 
the  important  grassroots  work  of  collecting 
funds,  reminding  people  to  register,  driving 
people  to  voting  places  on  election  day,  and 
serving  as  poll  watchers.  Women  also  write 
campaign  material,  keep  vital  statistics  on  card 
files,  and  "man"  the  headquarters — that  oldtime 
mascidine  sanctum. 

Women  in  fair  numbers  are  elected  to  State 
legislatures,  to  city  councils  and  commissions, 
to  boards  of  education,  where  they  can  bring 
their  knowledge  and  experience  to  bear  on  vital 
problems  close  to  their  homes  and  hearts.  If 
their  numbers  are  still  much  too  small  in  the 
Congress  and  the  Senate,  their  record  there  has 
been  distinguished. 

Whether  there  will  be  a  woman  President  in 
1965,  or  in  1985, 1  am  not  going  to  predict.  But 
when  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  flipped 
her  figurative  hat  into  the  presidential  ring  a 
week  ago,  it  seemed  to  me  the  time  had  come 
to  stop  differentiating  between  men's  service  to 
the  community  or  the  Nation  and  women's,  par- 
ticularly in  government.  That  thought  had 
already  occurred  to  me  a  year  ago  when  one 
of  the  Federal  Woman's  Awards  was  won  by 
an  Army  Engineer  Corps  scientist  whose  spe- 
ciality is  research  on  the  properties  of  concrete. 
If  that  strikes  you  as  an  unlikely  occupation 
for  a  woman,  what  about  one  of  this  year's 
award  winners,  economist  Margaret  Wolman 
Schwartz  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  nn  expert  on 
frozen  assets. 

For  3  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
siding over  the  selection  committee  for  the  Fed- 
eral Woman's  Award.  Each  year  I  have  been 
impressed  all  over  again  by  the  varied  talents 
of  women  and  by  the  almost  limitless  oppor- 


tunities for  them  in  government  service. 
Woman's  Award  winners  have  included  a  rac- 
ing flier  who  is  responsible  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency's  airmarking  program,  and  a 
physicist  who  pioneered  in  the  development  of 
sounding  rockets  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  They  have  in- 
cluded a  sociologist  who  is  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  chemist  who  is  an  authority  on 
cereal  grains,  an  antitrust  lawyer  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  an  Associate  Solicitor 
in  the  Department  of  Labor.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  the  Labor  Department  has  a  woman 
Assistant  Secretary  and  a  generation  ago  had 
the  first  woman  Cabinet  officer  in  United  States 
history. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  learn,  though,  that 
the  Government  department  which  gives  women 
the  best  chance  is  the  State  Department.  As- 
sistant Labor  Secretary  Esther  Peterson  noted 
in  a  speech,  well  over  a  year  before  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
turned  in  its  report,  that  "contrary  to  the  public 
image,  the  State  Department  has  the  highest 
number  [of  women  in  top  positions]  of  any 
agency  in  government." 

The  Department  has  two  women  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretaries  and  three  women  in  the  im- 
portant post  of  Office  Director.  Among  women 
Foreign  Service  officers  in  1963  were  a  career 
ambassador,  29  counselors  or  first  secretaries  of 
embassies,  220  second  secretaries,  and  60  third 
secretaries.  Miss  Frances  Willis,  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Ceylon,  is  one  of  only  six  career  am- 
bassadors in  the  entire  Foreign  Service,  thus 
constituting  16%  percent  of  the  total.  In  addi- 
tion, our  Minister  to  Bulgaria  is  a  woman,  Mrs. 
Eugenie  Anderson. 

As  has  been  said,  "for  the  highly  talented  girl 
dedicated  to  a  career,  the  Foreign  Service  ap- 
pears to  offer  great  opportunities."  The  latest 
count  (as  of  2  mouths  ago)  shows  that  of  5,075 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps 
and  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve,  368,  or  7  per- 
cent, were  women.  If  that  percentage  seems 
small,  it  is  because  many  fewer  women  than 
men  have  applied.  Of  the  candidates  who  take 
the  examinations,  about  the  same  percentage  of 
women  as  of  men  pass  and  are  appointed  to  the 
Foreign  Service. 
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State  Department  personnel  people  report 
that  the  number  of  young  women  applicants  is 
increasing.  Over  the  past  two  and  a  half  years, 
10  percent  of  the  junior  officers  coming  into  the 
Foreign  Service  have  been  women;  and  of  a 
recent  class  of  29  junior  officers,  8  were  women — 
or  2S  percent  of  the  class ! 

American  women  are  living  and  working  all 
over  the  globe,  as  Foreign  Service  officers,  as 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  as  AID  technical  ex- 
perts— as  the  wives  of  technical  advisers  or 
Foreign  Service  officers.  The  wives  of  the  tech- 
nical advisers  and  the  Foreign  Service  officers 
are  not  paid  by  the  Government,  but  in  their 
own  way  they  too  are  serving  their  country. 
Besides  coping  with  unfamiliar  languages,  un- 
familiar foods,  and  unfamiliar  plumbing,  and 
doing  the  entertaining  which  is  expected  of 
them,  they  find  time  to  fill  some  human  need 
just  as  they  would  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  woman  who  is  transplanted 
from  New  York  to  New  Delhi,  or  Detroit  to 
Dakar,  puts  the  skills  she  acquired  at  home  at 
the  service  of  her  new  community.  Like  a  good 
guest,  she  helps  unobtrusively  with  the  host 
country's  housework.  She  may  lend  a  hand  in 
a  clinic  or  hospital.  She  may  teach  English 
to  young  officials  of  a  new  country.  She  may 
advise  African  women  on  how  to  organize  a 
club;  or  she  may  teach  sewing  and  hygiene  in 
a  village  community  center. 

In  Honduras  the  wives  of  our  Embassy  of- 
ficers work  side  by  side  with  Honduran  women 
as  aides  in  a  rehabilitation  clinic.  Wives  of  our 
Foreign  Service  officers  in  Pakistan  act  as  de- 
sign consultants  to  local  craftsmen.  A  few 
years  ago  the  wife  of  our  Charge  d'Affaires  in 
the  isolated  Arab  country  of  Yemen  started  an 
international  school  which  offered  Yemeni  girls 
the  first  opportunity  they  had  ever  had  for 
education. 

These  Foreign  Service  wives  are  the  unsung 
heroines  of  our  diplomacy.  The  list  of  their 
achievements  is  long  and  a  credit  to  the  Ameri- 
can voluntary  tradition.  They  are  the  friendly 
Americans.  They  are  building  bridges  of  un- 
derstanding between  our  nation  and  the  people 
of  other  nations. 

All  of  us  who  want  to  can  have  a  part  in  their 
bridge  building.  Many  of  these  Foreign  Serv- 
ice wives  are  working  on  projects  which  groups 


of  women  in  the.  United  States  might  help.  The 
wives  of  some  of  our  ambassadors  have  written 
mo  of  simple  yet  urgent  needs  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  serving.  The  library  of  the 
teachers'  college  in  Jamaica  needs  books.  A 
shelter  for  homeless  shoeshine  boys  in  Guate- 
mala needs  sheets  and  towels.  Orphanages  in 
Tehran  need  toys.  Adult  education  centers  for 
women  in  Senegal  need  sewing  materials.  A 
pilot  nursery  school  in  Tanganyika  needs  con- 
tributions of  money  in  order  to  finish  the  roof. 
If  you  would  like  to  "adopt"  a  baby  clinic  in 
Central  Africa  or  a  rural  youth  group  in  north- 
east Brazil,  let  me  know.  This  could  be  an 
extension  of  your  community  service.  For  to- 
day's American  woman,  the  community  is  not 
only  her  town,  her  city,  or  even  her  nation.  Her 
community  is  the  world ;  the  Asian  village  half 
a  world  away  is  only  a  few  hours  from  home. 


Congressional  Documents 
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88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Establishment  of  an  International  Home  Loan  Bank. 
Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  on  H.R.  8143.  August  22-Septem- 
ber  12,  1963.     286  pp. 

Personnel  Administration  and  Operations  of  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Special  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
May  8-June  10, 1963.     404  pp. 


88th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Expanding  the  Resources  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  Hearing  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  H.R.  9022. 
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The  Fallacies  and  Dangers  in  the  Proposals  To  Abolish 
the  Federal  Income  Tax,  Dispose  of  All  Federal 
Business  Activities,  and  To  Limit  Treatymaking 
Powers  by  a  "Liberty"  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Report  by  Senator  Carl  Hayden.  S.  Doc.  56. 
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Operation  of  Article  VII,  NATO  Status  of  Forces 
Treaty.  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  made  by  its  Subcommittee  on  the  Opera- 
tion of  Article  VII  of  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces 
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Description  and  Analysis  of  Certain  European 
Capital  Markets.  Materials  prepared  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  January  20,  1964.  2S9  pp. 
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U.S.  Calls  for  Exploration 
of  "Freeze"  Concept 

Statement  by  William  C.  Foster 1 

"VVe  have  listened  this  morning  with  great 
interest  to  the  presentation  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Ethiopia  and  India,  as  we  listened 
yesterday  to  those  of  the  representatives  of 
Burma  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  I  can 
assure  the  conference  and  those  representatives 
that  we  will  study  those  statements  with  great 
care.  I  should  also  like  to  thank  all  four  repre- 
sentatives, as  I  have  already  thanked  others, 
on  behalf  of  my  Government,  on  behalf  of  the 
Kennedy  family,  and  on  my  own  behalf  for 
the  expressions  of  sympathy  which  they  have 
offered  here. 

I  wish  also  to  express,  on  behalf  of  my  delega- 
tion, our  determination  to  take  advantage  of 
the  better  atmosphere  and  the  convergence,  at 
least  to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  views  on  some 
of  our  problems,  to  which  our  two  speakers  this 
morning  particularly  have  referred. 

I  should  like  to  devote  the  balance  of  my 
remarks  today  to  the  second  point  of  President 
Johnson's  message  to  this  conference.2  As  you 
will  recall,  he  proposed  that  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  their  respective  allies 
should  agree  to  explore  a  verified  freeze  of  the 
number  and  characteristics  of  strategic  nuclear 
offensive  and  defensive  vehicles. 

This  proposal  is  patterned  after  measures 
which  have  already  been  successfully  nego- 
tiated, measures  having  a  common  general 
philosophy.  This  philosophy  is  that  a  logical 
first  step  is  to  freeze  things  where  they  are  and 


1  Made  before  the  Conference  of  the  18-Nation  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  at  Geneva  on  Jan.  31.  Mr. 
Foster,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency,  is  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
conference. 

'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  10,  19G4,  p.  224. 


thereby  remove  future  obstacles  to  disarma- 
ment. This  philosophy  lay  behind  the  Antarc- 
tic Treaty,  which  was  easier  to  achieve  because 
Antarctica  was  still  free  of  armaments.  It  lay 
behind  the  resolution  against  nuclear  weapons 
in  orbit,  which  was  easier  to  achieve  because 
space  was  still  free  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

To  a  large  degree  this  philosophy  lay  behind 
the  test  ban  treaty  also.'  That  treaty  imposes 
severe  limits  upon  the  testing  and,  as  a  result, 
the  development  of  larger  nuclear  weapons.  As 
one  of  the  United  States  nuclear  experts  put  it 
in  his  testimony  to  the  United  States  Senate: 

In  the  very  large  weapon  area,  where  the  U.S.S.R., 
I  believe,  is  ahead  of  the  United  States,  little  further 
progress  could  be  made  by  either  country  under  the 
treaty. 

The  United  States  accepted  this  limitation 
mainly  because  we  did  not  feel  the  need  for 
very  large  nuclear  weapons  and  wished  to  put 
an  end  to  the  race  to  make  them  larger  and 
larger.  We  felt  that  the  easiest  way  to  disarma- 
ment was  to  stop  this  part  of  the  arms  race 
and  to  turn  around  so  that  we  could  begin  going 
back  in  the  direction  from  whence  we  had  come. 
In  this  sense,  the  treaty  was  clearly  a  "freeze." 

President  Johnson's  second  point  would  be  a 
"freeze"  in  the  same  sense.  It  would  halt  the 
race  for  more  and  better  strategic  nuclear  ve- 
hicles and  open  the  path  to  reductions  from 
present  levels  in  all  types  of  forces.  Where 
the  test  ban  treaty  limited  warhead  size,  and  the 
United  States  proposal  for  a  fissionable  material 
cutoff  would  limit  the  amount  of  explosive  ma- 
terials available  for  warheads,  the  present  pro- 
posal would  limit  numbers  and  characteristics 
of  strategic  nuclear  vehicles. 

For  many  years — even  while  this  conference 
has  been  in  session — both  sides  have  increased 
the  numbers  of  their  strategic  nuclear  vehicles 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  12, 1963,  p.  239. 
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to  a  substantial  extent.  In  so  doing  both  have 
simply  added  to  the  amounts  of  their  materials 
of  war  which  must  be  destroyed  if  disarmament 
is  to  be  achieved.  To  achieve  it,  we  must  stop 
the  increases  above  present  levels,  increases 
which  seem  inevitable  in  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment. 

Two  months  before  his  death  President  Ken- 
nedy said : ' 

For  too  long  both  of  us  have  increased  our  military 
budgets,  our  nuclear  stockpiles,  and  our  capacity  to 
destroy  all  life  on  this  hemisphere — human,  animal, 
vegetable — without  any  corresponding  increase  in  our 
security. 

President  Johnson's  "freeze"  proposal  is  a 
major  step  to  halt  this  process  at  present  levels 
in  a  way  which  actually  could  be  carried  out  in 
a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

The  representative  of  Canada  described  the 
purpose  of  the  freeze  as  follows  at  our  158th 
meeting : 

Between  the  phase  of  building  up  armaments  and 
tie  hoped-for  phase  of  reducing  armaments,  there  has 
to  be  a  point  of  time  at  which  you  stop — like  changing 
the  movement  of  a  motor-car  from  forward  to  back- 
ward. 

Our  Italian  colleague  made  a  similar  point 
at  the  160th  meeting : 

In  order  to  disarm  one  must  as  a  first  step  halt  the 
armaments  race ;  that  is  self-evident. 

Yesterday  the  representative  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  put  it  this  way : 

To  halt  the  arms  race  is  probably  a  most,  important 
prelude  to  disarmament.  Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to 
achieve  that  result  would  be  to  make  a  verified  halt 
of  the  development  and  production  of  armaments  and 
to  shut  down  the  plants.  Nuclear  weapons  and  their 
vehicles  of  delivery  should  take  first  priority  in  this 
respect. 

President  Johnson  said:  "The  best  way  to 
begin  disarming  is  to  begin."  To  do  so,  we  must 
stop  going  in  the  direction  we  have  been  going 
and  turn  around.  This  would  make  steps  in 
the  direction  of  disarmament — steps  involving 
physical  destruction  of  armaments — more 
meaningful.  That  was  a  point  the  representa- 
tive of  Burma  made  yesterday.    As  President 

*  For  text  of  President  Kennedy's  address  before  the 
T'.X.  General  Assembly  on  Sept.  20,  1963,  see  ibid., 
Oct.  7, 1963,  p.  530. 


Johnson  said,  this  method  would  "open  the  pal  h 
to  reductions  in  all  types  of  forces  from  present 
levels." 

The  best  place  to  begin  is  with  strategic  nu- 
clear vehicles.  We  have  singled  them  out  for 
three  reasons.  We  believe  first  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  long-range  weapons  of  great- 
est destructiveness.  We  believe  a  freeze  on  these 
weapons  can  be  achieved  with  effective  inspec- 
tion requirements  which  would  be  less  than 
those  required  for  a  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament program  limiting  all  major  arma- 
ments across  the  board.  Finally,  we  believe  we 
should  focus  on  these  weapons  because  they  are 
among  the  most  expensive  to  develop  and 
produce. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  long  urged  that  we 
begin  disarming  with  nuclear  delivery  vehicles. 
Moreover,  in  several  statements  Premier  Khru- 
shchev has  made  the  point  that  long-range 
rockets  with  nuclear  tips  are  the  most  destruc- 
tive weapons.  He  did  so,  for  example,  in 
speeches  on  14  January  1960  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  to  a  Moscow  election  rally  on  16  March 
1962,  and  to  the  Moscow  Congress  for  General 
Disarmament  and  Peace  on  10  July  1962.  There 
have  been  claims  by  both  sides  to  superiority  in 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  Regardless  of  which 
side  is  ahead,  these  are  the  weapons  which  ap- 
pear most  threatening  to  all  countries. 

We  suggest  that  the  specifics  of  the  freeze  be 
explored  by  allies  on  both  sides  before  detailed 
negotiations  are  undertaken.  For  our  part,  of 
course,  we  would  give  weight  to  the  general  re- 
action which  delegations  may  wish  to  express 
here  in  the  near  future.  To  assist  in  their  con- 
sideration, we  suggest  that  the  following  be 
explored : 

Firstly,  the  freeze  should,  we  believe,  include 
strategic  missiles  and  aircraft.  The  categories 
of  weapons  affected  should  be  defined  along 
lines  of  range  and  weight.  For  this  measure, 
the  categories  suggested  in  stage  I  of  the  United 
States  outline  of  18  April  1962 5  should  be  ad- 
justed, we  think,  for  several  reasons.  For  in- 
stance, there  have  been  changes  in  technology 
since  those  earlier  categories  were  proposed. 
Moreover,  the  freeze  would  include  only  stra- 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  May  7,  1962,  p.  747. 
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tegic  categories;  and  it  could  be  implemented 
before  agreement  on  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  believes  the 
freeze  should  also  include  anti-ballistic-missile 
systems.  A  freeze  on  strategic  delivery  systems 
without  a  freeze  on  antimissile  systems  would 
be  destabilizing  and  therefore  unacceptable. 

Thirdly,  the  immediate  objective  of  the  freeze 
on  numbers  should  be  to  maintain  the  quanti- 
ties of  strategic  nuclear  vehicles  held  by  the 
East  and  the  West  at  constant  levels.  As  we 
see  it,  the  agreement  should  provide  for  a  suit- 
able number  of  missile  tests  without  warheads 
to  insure  that  missile  systems  continue  to  be 
reliable  over  a  period  of  time.  For  this  and 
related  purposes,  it  should  also  provide  for  pro- 
duction of  replacements  on  a  one-for-one  basis: 
one  missile  produced  for  one  destroyed.  This 
should  not,  of  course,  permit  any  increase  by 
either  side  in  the  constant  level  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  agreement  to  maintain. 

Fourthly,  the  objective  of  the  freeze  on  char- 
acteristics should  be,  the  United  States  believes, 
to  prevent  the  development  and  deployment  of 
strategic  vehicles  of  a  significantly  new  type. 
Like  the  freeze  on  numbers,  this  should  apply 
to  defensive  as  well  as  offensive  vehicles.  The 
significance  of  this  provision  might  well  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  freeze  on  numbers.  It 
would  halt  the  race  to  produce  better  strategic 
vehicles  to  carry  bigger  warheads.  It  would 
mean  an  end  to  the  qualitative,  as  well  as  to  the 
quantitative,  strategic  arms  race. 

Fifthly,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  we  have 
singled  out  strategic  vehicles  partly  because  we 
believe  that  the  verification  requirements  would 
be  less  onerous  than  for  a  production  freeze  on 
the  entire  range  of  major  armaments  included 
within  our  general  and  complete  disarmament 
plan.  One  possible  means  of  verifying  the 
freeze  would  be  to  monitor  significant  existing 
production  and  testing  facilities  which  each 
side  would  declare,  and  to  provide  for  a  speci- 
fied number  of  spot  checks  to  guard  against 
possible  undeclared  facilities. 

That  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  verification 
requirement  we  have  in  mind.  Additional 
problems  would  remain.  However,  we  believe 
verification  can  be  effective  without  being  bur- 
densome.   We  would  hope  that  a  system  ac- 


ceptable to  all  concerned  could  be  worked  out. 

The  freeze  we  wish  to  explore  would  have 
important  advantages  for  all  states.  It  would 
curb  a  key  area  of  the  arms  race ;  it  would  in- 
hibit development  of  costly,  new,  and  more  de- 
structive weapon  systems;  it  would  be  an 
accomplishment  far  beyond  any  "confidence 
building"  measure  in  significance,  yet  one  that 
could  be  achieved  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time ;  it  would  lay  a  firm  basis  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  balanced  reductions  contemplated 
in  the  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Principles; ' 
it  would  tend  to  reduce  any  fears  which  may 
exist  that  either  side  could  achieve  a  decisive 
first-strike  capability;  it  would  permit  signifi- 
cant reduction  of  military  expenditures;  it 
would  help  to  reduce  tensions  and  accelerate  the 
forward  movement  toward  general  disarma- 
ment. 

My  delegation  would  be  grateful  for  initial 
reactions  to  this  idea  to  assist  us  in  exploring  it 
further.     We  believe  it  holds  great  promise. 

In  future  meetings  I  will  be  discussing  other 
points  in  President  Johnson's  message.  Each 
of  the  five  points  in  that  message  can  be  im- 
plemented separately  or  with  any  of  the  other 
points.  Each  is  important  to  our  work  here. 
All  are  possible  of  achievement. 
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General  Assembly 

Letter  dated  December  23,  1963,  from  the  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  Secretary-General  trans- 
mitting a  statement  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  on  the  question  of  expanding  the 
membership  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  E  •  •- 
nomic  and  Social  Council.  A/56S6.  December  31. 
1063.     11  pp. 

Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space.  In- 
formation furnished  in  conformity  with  General 
Assembly  Resolution  1721  B  (XVI)  by  states  launch- 
ing objects  into  orbit  or  beyond :  Letters  dated 
December  20,  15)63,  from  the  representative  of  the 
t'niti-d  States  to  the  Secretary-General.  A/AC.105/ 
INF.52,  A/AC.105/IXF.53,  A/AC.105/INF.54.  A/AG- 
105/IXF.55.    December  31,  1963.    2  pp.  each. 


•For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  9,  1961,  p.  589. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 

Scheduled  March  Through  May  1964 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  20th  Session  .    .  Tehran Mar.  3- 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Major  Project  Brasilia Mar.  3- 

on   the   Extension   and   Improvement  of   Primary   Education   in   Latin 

America. 

17th  World  Health  Assembly Geneva Mar.  3- 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Tonnage  Measurement:  4th  Session London Mar.  3- 

InUr-American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission:  5th  Meeting Santiago Mar.  5- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations New  York Mar.  9- 

U.N.  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space:   Legal  Subcommittee    .  Geneva Mar.  9- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Industrial  Development New  York Mar.  9- 

U.N.  1-X'K  Working  Party  on  Construction  of  Vehicles Geneva Mar.  16- 

OECD  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee Paris Mar.  17- 

D.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development Geneva Mar.  23- 

l    \.  ECE  Steel  Committee:  31st  Session Geneva Mar.  25- 

FAO  Working  Party  on  Agricultural  Engineering  Aspects  of  Rice  Produc-  Manila March 

tion,  Storage,  and  Processing. 

I'.N.  1-X'E  Working  Group  on  Public  Sector  Statistics Geneva Apr.  0- 

ICAO  Panel  on  Holding  Procedures:   2d  Meeting Montreal       Apr.  6- 

111    Administrative  Council:   19th  Session Geneva Apr.  6- 

FAO/WHO  Conference  on  Nutrition  Problems  in  Latin  America     ....  Montevideo Apr.  10- 

NATO  Planning  Board  for  Ocean  Shipping Washington Apr.  13- 

10  Council  of  Ministers:  9th  Meeting Manila Apr.  13- 

IAEA  Standing  Committee  on  Civil  Liability  for  Nuclear  Damage     .    .    .  Vienna      Apr.  13- 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:   19th  Session Geneva Apr.  13- 

IMCO  Group  on  Facilitation  of  Travel  and  Transport:  4th  Session    .    .    .  London Apr.  14- 

OECD     Economic    Policv     Committee:   Working    Party    II     (Economic  Paris Apr.  15- 

Growth). 

OECD  Ad  hoc  Drafting  Group  for  the  Energy  Report Paris Apr.  16- 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:   23d  Plenary  Meeting  ....  New  Delhi Apr.  16- 

IMCO  .Maritime  Safety  Committee:  Sth  Session London Apr.  20- 

ICAO  All- Weather  Operations  Panel:   1st  Meeting Montreal Apr.  27- 

CENTO  Ministerial  Council:   12th  Meeting Washington Apr.  28- 

17th  International  Film  Festival Cannes Apr.  29- 

6th  Round  of  GATT  Tariff  Negotiations Geneva May  4- 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Watertight  Subdivision  and  Damage  Stability  of  London May  4- 

Passenger  and  Cargo  Ships:   3d  Session. 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Carriage  of  Dangerous  Goods  by  Sea London May  4- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:   19th  Session Geneva May  4- 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  67th  Session Paris May  4- 

OECD  Maritime  Transport  Committee Paris May  5- 

ICEM  Executive  Committee:   23d  Session Geneva May  5- 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Intact  Stability  of  Ships:   3d  Session London May  11- 

U.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:   Working  Group  on  Input-  Geneva May  11- 

Output  Statistics. 

ICAO  Airworthiness  Committee:  6th  Session Montreal May  11- 

ICEM  Council:  21st  Session Geneva May  11- 

NATO  Ministerial  Council The  Hague May  12- 

BIRPI  Working  Group  on  Administrative  Agreement Geneva May  20- 

IMCO  Council:   11th  Session London May  25- 

ITU  CCITT:   3d  Plenary  Assembly  (including  meetings  of  study  groups)  .    .  Geneva May  25- 

Universal  Postal  Union:   15th  Congress Vienna May  29- 

FAO  Group  on  Grains:  9th  Session      Rome      May 

International  Rubber  Study  Group:   17th  Meeting Tokyo May 

OECD  Energy  Committee Paris May 

WHO  Executive  Board:  34th  Session Geneva May 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Feb.  14,  1964.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 
BIRPI,  United  International  Bureaus  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  and  Intellectual  Property;  CCITT,  Comite 
consultatif  international  telegraphique  et  teldphonique;  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization;  ECE,  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization; 
GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  ICAO,  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  IMCO,  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development;  SEATO,  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Development 

Association.     Done  at  Washington  January  26,  1960. 

Entered  into  force  September  24,  1960.     TIAS  4607. 

Signatures    and    acceptances:  Chad,    November    7, 

1963;    Congo    (Brazzaville),    November   8,    1963; 

Gabon,    November  4,   1963;    Kenya,    February   3, 

1964  ;  Laos,  October  28, 1963. 

Articles   of   agreement  of   the   International   Finance 

Corporation.     Done   at   Washington   May   25,    1955. 

Entered  into  force  July  20,  1956.     TIAS  3620. 

Signature  and  acceptance:  Kenya,  February  3,  1964. 

Publications 

Convention  concerning  the  international  exchange  of 
publications.     Adopted  at  Paris  December  3,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  November  23,  1961.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Ghana,  December  6,  1963. 

Convention  concerning  the  exchange  of  official  publi- 
cations and  government  documents  between  states. 
Adopted  at  Paris  December  3,  1958.     Entered  into 
force  May  30,  1961.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Ghana,  December  6,  1963. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six 
annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United 
States  October  23,  1961.  TIAS  4892. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Costa  Rica,  December  20, 
1963 ;  Nepal,  December  31, 1963. 

Trade 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  with  annexes 
and  schedules  and  protocol  of  provisional  applica- 
tion.    Concluded     at     Geneva     October     30,     1947. 
TIAS  1700. 
Admitted   as    contracting   party    (with   rights   and 

obligations    dating   from   independence):   Kenya, 

January  0, 1964. 
Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Swiss  Con- 
federation to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  22,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  for  the  United  States  April  29, 
1960.  TIAS  4461. 
Signature:  United  Arab  Republic,  December  9,  1963. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Declaration  on  the  provisional  accession  of  Argentina 
to  the   General  Agreement   on   Tariffs   and   Trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  November  18,  1960.     Entered  into 
force  October  14, 1962.     TIAS  5184. 
Acceptances:  Cyprus,    August    6,    1963;    Dahomey, 
November   25,   1963;    Madagascar,   December   30, 
1963. 
Proces-verbal  extending  and  amending  declaration  on 
provisional  accession  of  Swiss  Confederation  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1958  (TIAS  4461).     Done  at  Geneva  Decem- 
ber   8,    1961.     Entered    into    force   for    the    United 
States  January  9,  1962.     TIAS  4957. 
Acceptances:  Madagascar,      December     30,      1963; 
United  Arab  Republic,  December  9,  1963. 
Proces-verbal  extending  period  of  validity  of  declara- 
tion on  provisional  accession   of  Argentina   to   the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  Novem- 
ber IS,  1960  (TIAS  5184).     Done  at  Geneva  Novem- 
ber 7,   1962.     Entered   into  force  January   1,  1963. 
TIAS  5266. 

Acceptances:  Kuwait,  September  9,  1963 ;  Luxem- 
bourg, December  12,  1963 ;  Madagascar,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1963;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  January  17, 
1964. 

BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  May  30,  1953, 
as  extended  (TIAS  5049,  5050),  for  special  services 
program.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  December  27  and  30,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  December  31,  1963. 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  June  26,  1953, 
as  extended  and  amended  (TIAS  4130,  4586,  5050), 
for  a  cooperative  program  of  agriculture  and  natural 
resources  in  Brazil.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  December  27  and  30,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  December  31,  1903. 

Canada 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  intercontinental  testing 
in  connection  with  experimental  communications 
satellites.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington August  13  and  23,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
August  23,  1963. 

Colombia 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  March  27,  1963  ( TIAS  5440) .  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bogota  October  11  and  25, 
1963.     Entered  into  force  October  25,  1963. 

Greece 

Protocol  supplementing  convention  of  February  20, 
1950  (TIAS  2901),  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  of  taxes  on 
estates  of  deceased  persons.  Signed  at  Athens 
February  12,  1964.  Enters  into  force  upon  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification. 
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Releases  issued  prior  to  February  10  which 
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of  February  3  and  45  of  February  5. 

No.        Date  Subject 

♦53  2/10  U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

54  2/11     Sweden  credentials  (rewrite). 

55  2/11     Peru  credentials  (rewrite). 

56  2/11     Dominican  Republic  credentials  (re- 

write). 

57  2/11     Libya  credentials  (rewrite). 

58  2/11     U.S.    note   to   Cuba    of   February   4 

(see  Bulletin  of  February  24). 

59  2/11     U.S.   note   to   Cuba    of    February   9 

(see  Bulletin  of  February  24). 

t60  2/13  Supplementary  estate  tax  protocol 
with  Greece. 

t61  2/14  Williams:  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

t62    2/14    Tin  Council  and  U.S.  officials  meet. 


•Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Education  for  Citizenship  in  the  Modern  World 


Address  by  Secretary  Rush 1 


The  greatest  asset  of  the  American  nation  is 
the  American  people;  and  their  greatest 
strength  is  their  system  of  education- — and  that 
is  your  dedication.  And  it  is,  therefore,  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  pay  you  my  per- 
sonal respects.  Characteristically,  you  have 
chosen  as  the  motto  for  your  centennial  con- 
ference :  "The  Past  is  Prologue."  And,  as  usual, 
the  thrust  of  your  rich  program  here  is  toward 
the  future. 

Tonight,  therefore,  I  should  like  to  share  some 
thoughts  with  you  about  education  for  citizen- 
ship in  a  shrinking  but  rapidly  changing  and 
ever  more  complex  world.  But,  first,  I  should 
like  to  comment  upon  a  few  underlying  reali- 
ties about  foreign  policy — realities  which  I  hope 
will  be  understood  by  every  American. 

Foreign  policy  is  not  a  game  played  by  diplo- 
mats— by  "those  people  in  Washington"- — with 
other  people  from  distant  and  strange  places. 


1  Made  before  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  on  Feb.  16  (press 
release  69  dated  Feb.  18). 


It  is  not  something  separate  from  the  everyday 
life  of  our  own  people  in  every  home,  in  every 
community. 

Foreign  policy  is  about  you — about  you  as 
educators,  as  parents,  as  citizens,  about  the  chil- 
dren and  young  people  you  are  educating,  and 
about  their  parents.  It  is  about  their  safety, 
their  well-being,  their  chance  to  live  a  decent 
life  and  to  make  a  better  life  for  their  descen- 
dants. It  is  as  close  to  you  as  that  boy  in  your 
family,  or  in  that  neighbor's  family,  who  is 
today  in  uniform.  We  maintain  more  than 
2,700,000  of  our  young  people  in  uniform,  and 
nearly  1  million  of  these  are  today  outside  of 
the  United  States,  ashore  or  afloat. 

Therefore,  foreign  policy  is  as  close  to  j7ou 
as  that.  And  foreign  policy  is  as  close  to  every 
citizen  as  the  taxes  he  pays  to  support  this  great 
struggle  for  freedom — more  than  $300  per  year 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  as  close  as  his  job  or  the  price 
he  gets  for  his  farm  products.  It  is  as  close  to 
every  citizen  as  his  own  dreams  for  the  future. 
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ment, as  well  as  Bpeclal  articles  on  vari- 
ous phases  of  International  affairs  and 
the  functions  of  the  Department.  Infor- 
mation Is  included  concerning  treaties 
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It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  no  constituents.  It  is  fashionable  to 
s:iv  that  when  we  are  trying  to  get  appropria- 
tions for  the  necessary  tools  of  our  foreign 
policy.  But  I  know  who  are  our  constituents. 
They  are  the  same  as  your  constituents  as  edu- 
cators; they  are  the  American  people  and, 
above  all,  the  rising  generations.  When  I  think 
of  foreign  aid,  for  example,  and  these  men  and 
young  people  outside  of  the  United  States  in 
uniform,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  con- 
st it  uents  of  those  young  people  would  be  un- 
willing to  spend  3  or  4  cents  of  every  Federal 
tax  dollar  in  foreign  aid  to  get  that  great  job 
for  freedom  done  without  committing  those 
young  people  to  combat,  if  possible. 

The  number-one  objective  of  our  foreign 
policy  is,  in  the  words  of  the  preamble  to  our 
Constitution,  to  "secure  the  Blessings  of  Lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity."  Its  pri- 
mary concern  is  the  safety  of  our  nation  and 
its  way  of  life. 

We  can  be  safe  only  if  our  environment  is 
safe.  And  today  the  environment  which  we 
must  try  to  make  and  keep  safe  is  no  longer 
local,  or  regional,  or  hemispheric — it  is  world- 
wide. It  includes  all  the  land  and  the  waters 
and  the  air  of  the  earth — and  reaches  as  far  out 
into  space  as  man  can  maintain  instruments 
capable  of  affecting  life  on  earth. 

Our  environment  can  be  made  genuinely  and 
permanently  safe  only  if  mankind  manages  to 
build  and  maintain  a  decent  world  order.     The 
abiding  goal  of  American  foreign  policy,  there- 
;  fore,  is  the  kind  of  world  described  in  the  pre- 
amble and  articles  1  and  2  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations — ratified  by  a  great  national 
j  and  bipartisan  vote  of  89  to  2  in  our  Senate,  at 
i  the  end  of  a  great  war  which  had  purged  us  of 
I  much  of  our  parochial  thinking  and  had  caused 
j  us  to  think  long  and  deeply  about  what  we  are 
i  after  in  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  are  working  to  achieve : 

— a  world  free  of  aggression — aggression  by 
whatever  means — committed  to  the  simplest 
possible  prescription  for  peace,  namely,  "leave 
your  neighbor  alone" ; 

— a  world  of  independent  nations,  each  with 
the  institutions  of  its  own  choice  but  cooperat- 
ing with  one  another  to  their  mutual  advantage; 


— a  world  of  economic  and  social  advance  for 
all  peoples; 

— a  world  which  provides  sure  and  equitable 
means  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
and  which  moves  steadily  toward  a  rule  of  law ; 

— a  world  in  which  the  powers  of  the  state 
over  the  individual  are  limited  by  law  and  cus- 
tom, in  which  the  personal  freedoms  essential 
to  the  dignity  of  man  are  secure ; 

— a  world  free  of  hate  and  discrimination 
based  on  race,  or  nationality,  or  color,  or  eco- 
nomic or  social  status; 

— and  a  world  of  equal  rights  and  equal  op- 
portunities for  the  entire  human  race. 

Our  basic  national  policies,  bipartisan  in 
character,  are  designed  to  move  us  and  the  rest 
of  mankind  toward  that  kind  of  world.  To  that 
end  we  seek  ever-closer  ties  with  other  economi- 
cally advanced  and  friendly  countries — with 
Western  Europe,  and  Canada,  and  Japan,  and 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  many  others — 
in  order  that  our  enormous  strength  can  be 
combined  to  get  this  job  done. 

To  that  end  we  support  the  independence  and 
the  economic  and  social  progress  of  the  develop- 
ing nations. 

To  that  end  we  seek  continually  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  institutions  which  enable 
nations  to  work  together  more  effectively — re- 
gional institutions,  functional  institutions,  and, 
most  comprehensive  of  all,  the  United  Nations. 

And  to  that  end  we  maintain  armaments  of 
unimaginable  power.  Their  primary  purpose 
is  to  preserve  peace  by  deterring  aggression. 

But  the  world  will  remain  extremely  dan- 
gerous until  the  Communists  abandon  their  am- 
bitions for  their  kind  of  world  revolution  and 
until  critical  political  problems  are  solved,  such 
as  the  division  of  Germany  and  Berlin,  the  ag- 
gression against  South  Viet-Nam,  and  the  use 
of  Cuba  as  a  base  for  undermining  the  inde- 
pendent nations  of  Latin  America. 

And  the  world  will  remain  extremely  dan- 
gerous until  armaments,  especially  the  super- 
weapons,  are  brought  under  control. 

One  thing  you  educational  leaders  must  un- 
derstand, as  a  new  factor  which  has  appeared 
on  the  world  scene  in  this  past  decade,  is  this : 
The  survival  of  man  is  no  longer  a  matter 
merely  for  philosophical  speculation;  it  is  an 
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operational  problem  for  governments  and  is  in- 
volved in  their  daily  decisions.  The  first  vis- 
ceral reactions  to  the  day's  news  could  lead  to 
catastrophe.  Prudence  requires  the  highest  in- 
telligence and  the  deepest  wisdom.  We  do  not 
improve  upon  the  ancient  Romans  if  we  turn 
aside  from  consulting  the  entrails  of  geese  mere- 
ly to  consult  our  own.  We  need  wisdom — 
thoughtful,  prayerful,  prudent,  dedicated  wis- 
dom— to  lead  man  through  these  problems  in 
the  next  decades  in  front  of  us. 

And  therefore  we  search  incessantly  for  effec- 
tive agreements  with  our  adversaries  on  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  danger  of  war,  to  limit  and 
reduce  armaments,  and  to  move  mankind  a  little 
closer  to  a  reliable  peace — a  process  which  will 
be  slow,  sometimes  tedious,  nerve-racking,  re- 
quiring patience  and  also  a  clear  dedication  to 
the  essential  notions  of  freedom. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  what  we  can  to  pro- 
mote the  ideas  which  are  essential  to  the  kind 
of  world  we  seek:  the  ideas  of  self-determina- 
tion, of  respect  for  your  neighbor,  of  individual 
rights,  of  governments  freely  chosen  by  the 
people,  of  law — law  which  liberates  the  good  in 
men  and  enables  them  to  live  and  work  together 
with  a  minimum  of  conflict. 

Doing  Business  in  a  Complicated  World 

Our  goals  and  the  basic  policies  through 
which  we  try  to  work  toward  our  goals  are  rela- 
tively clear  and  simple.  But  the  management 
of  our  foreign  relations  is  complicated  because 
we  live  in  a  rapidly  changing  and  turbulent  and 
complicated  world,  a  world  filled  with  conflicts 
and  contradictions. 

We  do  business  today,  for  example,  with 
some  114  nations.  Among  these  nations  last 
year,  there  were  elections  and  changes  of  gov- 
ernment in  nearly  40  of  them.  And  a  consider- 
able number  of  those  were,  shall  I  say,  un- 
scheduled. And  already  this  year  there  have 
been  some  unscheduled  changes  of  government. 
At  its  last  session  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  took  action  on  125  separate  matters. 
It  had  111  members — increased  to  113.  Thus, 
in  that  one  session,  there  were  more  than  14,000 
final  votes  cast  in  which  we  had  an  interest,  in 
addition  to  tens  of  thousands  of  votes  in 
committees. 


Our  Department  of  State  receives  approxi- 
mately 1,300  cables  every  working  day  and  sends 
out  approximately  1,000.  We  send  out  about 
600  bags  of  mail  every  day.  And  on  an  average 
day  we  have  delegations  at  work  in  15  to  16 
international  conferences.  We  attended  547  of 
these  international  conferences  during  the  fiscal 
year  1963,  and  each  of  those  had  scores  of  items 
on  its  agenda,  requiring  a  decision  as  to  our 
view.  But  all  of  them  put  together  represent  an 
enormous,  if  unseen,  effort  on  the  part  of  men 
to  build  that  common  law  of  mankind  on  which 
an  eventual  peace  may  come  to  rest. 

We  always  have  on  our  plate  a  rich  assortment 
of  difficult  problems. 

A  few,  but  not  many,  of  these  involve  our  bi- 
lateral relations  with  other  individual  countries. 
Today  we  have  an  issue  with  Panama  in  that 
category.  And  we  hope  very  much,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  get  that  issue  back  to  the  conference 
table  so  that  two  old  friends  can  talk  it  out  and 
come  to  agreement. 

But  most  of  our  more  serious  problems,  and 
certainly  the  most  dangerous  problems,  are 
those  which  are  central  to  the  global  struggle 
between  coercion  and  freedom.  These  involve 
not  only  our  allies  but,  regardless  of  their  desire 
to  stand  apart  from  the  world  struggle,  the 
security  of  the  nonalined  nations  as  well. 

And  then  there  are  a  host  of  disputes  within 
that  free  world — some  over  boundaries,  some 
over  the  rights  of  racial  or  other  minorities, 
some  with  ancient  roots  older  than  our  own  Re- 
public, some  growing  out  of  personal  or  national 
ambitions.  We  are  drawn  into  many  of  these 
disputes  because  they  come  before  the  United 
Nations,  or  sometimes  because  both  sides  seek 
our  intervention,  but,  above  all,  because  often 
these  unsettled  local  disputes  weaken  the  free 
world  and  give  the  Communists  opportunities 
to  cause  more  serious  trouble.  And,  in  the  back- 
ground, the  commitment  of  building  a  decent 
world  order  requires  us  to  be  helpful  where  we 
can,  to  help  remove  the  pain  and  the  agony  and 
the  danger  of  disputes  wherever  they  might 
arise. 

Then  there  is  this  unending  work  of  building 
the  world  community  brick  by  brick.  Much  of 
this  receives  little  publicity,  but  it  goes  on  day 
after  day.    It  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  work 
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of  the  principal  foreign  offices  in  the  world  and, 
in  some  ways,  the  most  satisfying  part. 

We  are  the  most  powerful  nation  the  world 
has  ever  known — militarily,  economically,  in 
every  material  way.  And  despite  all  that  has 
been  written  about  the  Soviets'  rate  of  growth, 
our  income,  both  national  and  per  capita,  has 
increased  more  than  the  Soviets'  in  the  last  12 
years.  The  Communist  world  as  a  whole  is  ex- 
periencing difficulties  in  production,  especially 
in  food  production.  And  the  standard  of  living 
in  Bed  China  is  lower  now  than  it  was  before 
the  "great  leap"  backward  began  in  1958. 

But  even  more  valuable  than  our  material  ad- 
vantages are  the  ideas  with  which  we  are  so 
intimately  identified — ideas  which  we  have  bor- 
rowed from  many  others  and  share  with  many 
others,  ideas  which  attended  our  birth  as  a  na- 
tion and  which  we  have  nurtured  and  fought  to 
defend  and  promote :  the  ideas  of  freedom,  of 
government  with  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  this  idea  of  a  decent  world  order,  a  world 
free  of  agsrression. 

It  is  not  of  small  significance — indeed  it  is  of 
greatest  historical  importance — that  the  most 
powerful  nation  the  world  has  known  has  not 
been  seeking  aggrandizement,  that  it  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  protecting  and  promoting 
freedom  for  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  And 
this  dedication  may  be  the  most  significant 
single  factor  of  the  20th  century.  Lord  Acton 
once  said  that  "power  corrupts."  If  our  friends 
from  other  countries  would  forgive  a  presump- 
tuous remark,  I  believe  the  record  since  1945 
would  indicate  that  Lord  Acton  needs  some  re- 
vision. Because  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  people,  beginning  in  1945,  has  not 
corrupted  them  in  their  basic  purposes  and 
commitments  toward  a  decent  world  order. 

Beneath  all  the  hostile  propaganda,  beneath 
the  envy  which  sometimes  comes  to  the  surface, 
beneath  the  enjoyment  which  some  derive  from 
plucking  at  the  eagle's  feathers,  most  of  the 
people  of  the  world  know  what  we  are  all  about 
and  most  of  them  want  the  kind  of  world  which 
we  and  they  are  trying  to  bring  into  being.  It 
is  these  ideas,  these  commitments,  which  give 
us  friends  and  well-wishers,  including,  among 
them,  peoples  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains. 


The  Elements  of  Good  Citizenship 

Now,  how  can  we  best  prepare  our  children 
to  cope  witli  this  world  of  ever-increasing  com- 
plexity and  ever-intensifying  intimacy  and 
ever-accelerating  change?  Alfred  North 
Whitehead  put  forth  one  aspect  of  the  problem 
in  these  words: 

.  .  .  tradition  is  warped  by  the  vicious  assumption 
that  each  generation  will  substantially  live  amid  the 
conditions  governing  the  lives  of  its  fathers  and  will 
transmit  those  conditions  to  mould  with  equal  force 
the  lives  of  its  children.  We  are  living  in  the  first 
period  of  human  history  for  which  this  assumption  is 
false. 

...  in  the  past  the  time-span  of  important  change 
was  considerably  longer  than  that  of  a  single  human 
life.  .  .  . 

Today  this  time-span  is  considerably  shorter  than 
that  of  human  life,  and  accordingly  our  training  must 
prepare  individuals  to  face  a  novelty  of  conditions. 

And  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  problem 
that  are  no  less  challenging.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  is  how  to  combine  training  for  earning 
a  living  with  the  kind  of  education  which  pro- 
duces a  good  citizen.  This  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem 'has  become  more  aggravated  with  every 
additional  requirement  for  specialized  train- 
ing, and  with  every  additional  subject  a  man  or 
woman  needs  to  know  something  about  in  order 
to  be  a  reasonably  intelligent  citizen.  There. 
is  so  much  to  learn — and  in  so  little  time.  Life- 
long learning  has  become  an  overriding  reality, 
and  our  great  problem  is  to  knowT  how  to  use 
the  time  available  while  young  people  are  at 
school. 

What  are  the  elements  of  good  citizenship? 

As  good  an  answer  as  I  know  was  written  10 
years  ago  by  John  F.  Kennedy,  then  a  United 
States  Senator,  for  a  high  school  paper : 

"In  logical  order,*'  he  said,  "the  most  impor- 
tant elements  are :  an  interest  in  affairs  affecting 
citizens;  information  concerning  these  affairs; 
and  open-mindedness  which  permits  formulat- 
ing attitudes  based  on  information  and  sound 
reason'mcr:  and,  translation  into  action  of  the 
views  arrived  ;>.t  by  this  process." 

"Without  an  interest,"  he  continued,  "in  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  nothing  can  be 
done.  We  then  find  the  situation  in  which  a 
few  individuals  can  completely  control  and 
dominate  the  affairs  of  all.  Obviously,  an  in- 
i  i-;  useless  without  information.     With  the 
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many  means  of  securing  information  available 
today,  this  is  really  no  problem  if  the  interest 
actually  exists. 

"Although  it  is  easier  to  preach  objectivity 
than  to  practice  it,  all  efforts  to  gain  the  in- 
formation mentioned  above  will  be  wasted  if 
the  information  is  sought  with  preconceived 
opinion.  Having  reached  a  rational  decision 
on  any  particular  issue  facing  the  citizenry,  the 
citizen  must  implement  his  decision  by  positive 
action.  It  may  be  as  simple  as  exercising  his 
vote.  It  may  involve  persuading  others;  or 
even  physical  effort  such  as  participation  in 
political  campaigns,  writing  letters  or  financial 
contributions." 

As  school  administrators  you  have  a  very 
heavy  responsibility,  of  course,  for  determin- 
ing the  kind  of  education  our  young  people 
should  have.  And  I,  as  an  amateur,  am  entirely 
respectful  of  the  deep  and  continual  thought 
and  study  which  you  are  giving  to  that  subject. 
If  I  make  any  passing  comments  this  evening, 
it  is  with  that  in  mind.  I  should  emphasize, 
of  course,  that  my  comments  are  not  official 
views,  because  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  I  suppose,  has  no  views  on  these  sub- 
jects. But  I  speak  now  in  a  purely  personal 
capacity,  as  a  former  educator  and  former 
foundation  executive  who  presently  bears  spe- 
cial responsibilities,  under  the  President,  in  the 
field  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Understanding  American  System  of  Government 

My  views  tend  to  be  old-f  ashioned  about  what 
young  people  can  best  be  taught  during  school 
years,  and  particularly  the  early  school  years, 
which  bears  upon  foreign  policy.  I  do  believe 
strongly  that  there  are  enduring  values  which 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  through  preoccupa- 
tion with  change.  I  believe  that  every  Amer- 
ican boy  or  girl  should  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  with  the  ideas  out  of  which  it 
developed.  I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  the 
story  of  the  gradual  imposition  of  constitutional 
restraints  upon  the  exercise  of  the  raw  power 
of  government,  the  process  by  which  the  phrase 
"The  King  can  do  no  wrong"  was  transformed 
into  the  concept  that  "If  it  is  wrong,  the  King 
must  not  do  it."    I  am  thinking  of  some  under- 


standing of  what  we  mean  by  the  "rule  of  law" 
or  the  "due  process  of  law" ;  some  understand- 
ing of  this  idea  of  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence; of  this  cement  that  holds  our  great  free 
society  together;  of  the  real  meaning  of  free 
speech,  to  prevent  the  entrenchment  of  estab- 
lished error  and  to  insure  the  strength  of  our 
ideas  by  giving  them  constant  and  regular 
exercise. 

For  each  of  our  young  should  come  to  under- 
stand that  these  priceless  liberties  which  we  en- 
joy should  never  be  taken  for  granted,  that  they 
did  not  spring  into  being  automatically,  that 
they  had  to  be  worked  for  and  developed  and 
defended — often  with  blood — over  generations, 
and  that  relatively  few  governments  in  any  era 
have  had  both  the  will  and  power  to  assure  these 
rights  which  we  regard  today  as  inalienable. 

Side  by  side  with  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  enduring  values  underlying  our  form  of 
government  and  society,  I  believe  that  our  youth 
should  have  a  sound  foundation  in  history  and 
geography  and  economics  and  science — to  name 
some  typical  central  subjects.  The  history  they 
study  should  not  be  confined  to  our  national 
history  and  its  British,  western  European,  and 
Roman  and  Greek  antecedents.  It  should  en- 
compass the  civilizations  of  the  Orient  and 
Africa  and  give  more  attention  than  we  usually 
have  given  in  the  past  to  some  of  the  veins  of 
Western  civilization — the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, for  example. 

If  there  is  a  struggle  for  time,  perhaps  we 
could  find  some  answer  in  the  remark  of  a  young 
school  friend  of  mine  at  the  beginning  of  the 
past  school  year,  who  said,  "Well,  here  we  go 
again  with  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans."  Perhaps  we  can  order  our  courses  in 
such  a  way  as  to  build  one  upon  the  other  and 
not  start  at  each  point  each  year  all  over  again. 

By  studying  other  cultures  we  not  only  begin 
to  acquire  a  better  understanding  of  other 
peoples  but  we  enrich  our  own  civilization 
as  well. 

We  are  now  regretting  the  consequences  over 
the  past  generations  of  our  relative  inattention 
to  the  unique  cultures  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  Even  more  important  than  what  we 
have  suffered  through  lack  of  understanding  is 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  fertilization  of 
which  we  have  deprived  ourselves. 
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I  noticed  a  study  the  other  day  which  showed 
that  in  one  State,  about  4  years  ago,  out  of  603 
public  high  schools : 

82  offered  no  American  history ; 
120  offered  no  American  government ; 
270  offered  no  world  history ; 
543  offered  no  geography. 

The  same  survey  showed  that  out  of  315  high 
school  teachers  of  world  history,  only  151  had 
studied  modern  European  history  in  college, 
only  58  had  studied  modern  world  history. 

Now  I  know  that  in  many  States  the  basic 
subjects  I  have  been  talking  about  are  required 
by  law:  but  in  many  they  are  not.  And  even 
where  they  are  required,  not  all  the  teachers 
of  these  subjects  are  adequately  prepared.  I 
must  say  that  I  am  attracted  to  the  need  for  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  along  the  lines  of  Representative  Edith 
Green's  proposal  for  institutes  for  teachers  of 
such  subjects  as  history  and  geography  and 
modern  foreign  languages. 

Foreign  Affairs  and  the  School  Curriculum 

"Where  and  how  should  the  study  of  inter- 
national relations  or  foreign  affairs  be  fitted 
into  the  curriculum? 

I,  for  one,  am  just  a  little  skeptical  that  in  the 
elementary  or  perhaps  even  in  the  high  school 
classes  there  is  a  good  opportunity  to  solve  the 
Kashmir  question.  And  I  don't  think  our  young 
people  get  much  benefit  from  problem  solving 
where  the  problems  are  taxing  the  capacity  of 
the  mind  of  man  itself.  But  if  they  have  begun 
to  achieve  the  foundations  of  geography  and 
history  and  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  other 
peoples,  I  would  suppose  that  they  could  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  basic  elements  which  enter 
into  these  situations.  The  specific  problems  will 
change  many  times  over  before  they  get  very 
far ;  they  change  week  by  week.  But  there  are 
enduring  elements  of  information  and  under- 
standing which  could  well  preoccupy  their  time 
and  their  purposes  and  their  activities.  The 
organization  and  the  attitudes  of  the  United 
Nations,  for  example,  are  among  those  endur- 
ing elements. 

So  I  am  talking  about  what  really  amounts 
to  a  sound,  basic,  liberal  education.    That  is  the 


kind  of  education  which  helps  men  and  women 
to  reach  judicious  conclusions.  It  is  also  the 
kind  which  best  prepares  men  and  women  to 
adjust  to  change. 

For  if  your  young  people  ask  you,  "For  what 
must  I  be  prepared?",  if  you  are  to  be  honest, 
looking  at  the  prospect  of  changes  in  the  world 
in  the  decades  ahead,  you  will  have  to  say,  "My 
dears,  you  must  be  prepared  for  whatever 
comes." 

And  that  means  the  deepest  personal  resources 
of  understanding  about  the  world  and  its  en- 
vironment which  you,  as  their  leaders  and  teach- 
ers, can  possibly  help  them  to  achieve  in  these 
formative  years  of  their  citizenship.  For  even 
as  well-educated  adults,  only  a  small  percentage 
of  our  citizens  will  be  experts  on  foreign  policy ; 
and  the  experts  on  foreign  policy  find  that  the 
problems  make  pygmies  of  us  all.  Being  an 
expert  is  a  full-time  job,  and,  even  with  full- 
time  attention,  the  range  within  which  any  one 
person  can  be  an  expert  is  limited. 

But  the  ordinary  citizen,  with  a  general  un- 
derstanding of  the  world,  of  our  main  foreign 
policy  problems,  knows  the  kind  of  world  we 
are  trying  to  build  and  he  knows  the  kind  of 
nation  we  are  trying  to  be,  and  he  knows  what 
that  means  to  him  and  his  family  and  his  com- 
munity. And  that  is  going  to  determine  whether 
freedom  shall  survive  in  this  world  or  not. 

Most  youth  of  today  have  seen  more  of  other 
parts  of  the  world — much  more  of  other  peo- 
ples— than  their  parents  have  seen.  It  is  im- 
portant that  they  know  about  those  other 
countries,  but  it  is  much  more  important  that 
they  understand  even  more  deeply  our  own 
country  and  what  these  great  commitments  of 
the  American  people  are. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
importance  of  knowing  and  understanding 
other  peoples  as  a  means  of  achieving  an  en- 
during peace.  But  take  care,  for  our  most 
serious  problems  do  not  arise  from  a  lack  of 
adequate  knowledge  and  understanding  of  other 
peoples.  Our  dangerous  problems  exist  be- 
cause we  do  know  what  other  people  are  after 
and  that  when  they  talk  about  their  world  revo- 
lution they  mean  it,  and  when  they  say  "There 
is  no  ideological  coexistence"  they  mean  it. 

So  these  dangerous  issues  will  not  disappear 
until  the  Marxists- Leninists  stop  trying  to  im- 
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pose  their  systems  on  others,  until  their  tyranni- 
cal imperialism  yields  to  open  societies  and  to 
human  freedom. 

We  should  never  try  to  gloss  over  these  fun- 
damental differences.  When  we  study  other 
societies,  past  and  present,  let  us  not  forget  what 


we  stand  for — and, 
lutely  stand  against. 


therefore,  what  we  reso- 


We  shall  persevere  in  these  efforts  to  achieve 
a  stable  peace,  but  not  at  the  price  of  sacrificing 
or  whittling  away  freedom.  The  peace  we  seek 
is  a  peace  safe  for  freedom. 

As  President  Johnson  recently  put  it,  we 
seek  "...  a  world  of  peace  and  justice,  and 
freedom  and  abundance,  for  our  time  and  for 
all  time  to  come."  2 


American  Policy  in  International  Affairs 


by  U.  Alexis  Johnson 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  1 


Throughout  its  history  as  a  nation  the  ideals 
of  the  United  States  have  pointed  toward  a 
certain  kind  of  world  order,  an  order  based  on 
the  rule  of  law,  on  free  and  independent  na- 
tions dealing  with  one  another  to  their  mutual 
benefit — their  governments  having  what  our 
ancestors  called  the  "consent  of  the  governed" — 
and  peacefully  settling  their  disputes  with  one 
another.  The  fundamental  change  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  two  decades  is  that 
the  United  States  has  now  committed  itself  to 
the  active  pursuit  and  accomplishment  of  these 
purposes.  We  have  translated  our  general  ob- 
jectives and  concerns  into  actions  and  programs. 
In  doing  so  we  find  ourselves  deeply  concerned 
with  the  internal  as  well  as  external  affairs  of 
almost  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
with  worldwide  commitments  and  obligations 
that  are  almost  as  extensive. 

Before  discussing  these  international  commit- 
ments of  the  United  States  we  should  remind 
ourselves  that,  in  its  broadest  and  most  basic 
sense,  foreign  policy  is  not  something  made  in 
the  secret  chambers  of  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  National  Security  Council.    U.S.  foreign 


2  For  an  excerpt  from  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  27.  inc. I.  i>.  110. 

"Address  made  at  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind., 
on  Feb.  17  (press  release  63). 


policies  and  programs  derive  their  fundamental 
strength  from  the  fact  that  they  are  based  on  a 
broad  and  solid  national  consensus.  Just  as  a 
practical  matter,  we  could  not  carry  on  the  am- 
bitious and  expensive  international  efforts  we 
do  if  they  did  not  have  the  very  positive  and 
substantial  support  of  the  American  people.  A 
fundamental  responsibility  of  any  administra- 
tion is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  lead  and,  on  the 
other,  to  determine  that  national  consensus. 

Let  me  also  say  at  the  outset  that  we  cannot 
and  do  not  look  at  this  business  of  our  interna- 
tional relations  and  commitments  in  any  soft- 
headed, "do-gooder"  sense.  The  first  responsi- 
bility of  all  of  us  is  to  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  these  United  States  that  we  serve. 
Our  international  commitments  are  derived 
from  the  fact  that  our  security  and  prosperity 
cannot  be  divorced  from  that  of  others.  Thus 
we  have  a  sound  basis  for  cooperation  with  them 
for  common  purposes. 

The  business  of  diplomacy  is  to  identify  and 
act  on  these  common  purposes.  The  job,  of 
course,  gets  a  lot  more  difficult  as  one  begins  to 
translate  general  principles,  broad  objectives, 
and  common  purposes  into  specific  decisions, 
actions,  and  projects.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  we 
should  be  "tougher"  or  more  "enlightened,"  or 
that  wo  should  stop  country  x  from  doing  some- 
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thing  or  other  or  make  country  y  do  thus  :unl 
so.  It  is  something  else  to  translate  these  gen- 
era] prescriptions  into  specific  terms  of  instruc- 
tion for  our  ambassador's  conversation  tomor- 
row with  the  prime  minister  of  country  x,  or 
into  a  clearly  defined  mission  for  the  military 
commander  whose  area  of  responsibility  in- 
cludes country  //. 

In  this  business  of  foreign  affairs  there  are 
always  three  factors  at  work.  First  are  those. 
factors  entireh*  within  our  control,  such  as  the 
disposition  of  our  military  forces  or  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  programs.  Then 
there  are  the  factors  we  do  not  control  but 
which  we  can  influence  in  varying  degrees.  In- 
cluded in  this  might  be  the  attitudes  of  our 
allies  to  the  degree  that  their  own  interests  are 
not  directly  contrary  to  ours.  The  third  and 
last  factor  embraces  those  things  beyond  our 
control.  In  this  might  be  included  such  things 
as  the  hostility  and  suspicion  between,  say, 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states,  which  have  such 
deep  historical  roots,  the  personal  relations  be- 
tween Khrushchev  and  Mao  Tse-tung,  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle's  concept  of  the  place  of  France 
in  Europe,  and  so  on.  The  outcome  of  any 
foreign  policy  issue  will  always  depend  on  the 
interplay  among  and  the  relative  strength  of 
these  three  factors,  as  well  as  on  how  well  we 
handle  the  first  two.  With  respect  to  the  last, 
it  is  useful  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  world  as  it  is — not  with  what  we 
think  it  should  be. 

There  is  also  a  significant  domestic  political 
and  governmental  dimension  to  this  process, 
but  we  do  not  have  the  time  to  explore  it  this 
evening. 

Perhaps  I  should  give  you  a  few  numbers 
that  reflect  major  U.S.  commitments  around  the 
world.  We  now  have  mutual  security  agree- 
ments of  one  kind  or  another  with  42  of  the  114 
nal  ions  with  whom  we  maintain  diplomatic  re- 
lations. We  have  U.S.  troops  and  military  in- 
stallations in  close  to  30  foreign  countries  or 
territories.  However,  these  two  figures  do  not 
represent  the  full  scope  of  U.S.  international 
concerns  and  obligations.  For  example,  we 
have  had  no  security  commitment  to  the  Congo 
during  the  past  few  years,  yet  our  concerns  and 
the  efforts  we  have  expended  there  are  obvious. 


Challenge  of  Changing  Circumstances 

Let  me  talk  about  our  formal  commitments 
for  a  few  moments.  In  a  sense  an  alliance  is 
like  a  marriage.  It  can  never  be  taken  for 
granted.  It  must  be  worked  at  and  taken  seri- 
ously if  it  is  to  continue  to  have  meaning  and 
vitality.  Its  full  implications  can  never  be  seen 
at  the  start;  a  successful  alliance,  like  a  success- 
ful marriage,  involves  a  continuing  learning 
process.  Neither  can  it  be  smooth  sailing  all  the 
time.  An  occasional  argument,  even  a  pretty 
heated  one,  may  be  a  healthy  thing  if  the  rela- 
tionship is  an  essentially  sound  one. 

Perhaps  I  have  pursued  this  dangerous  anal- 
ogy far  enough.  My  basic  point  is  that  we  can- 
not expect  even  the  most  successful  alliance  to 
stand  still.  The  needs,  the  objectives,  and  the 
material  situations  of  nations  change,  just  like 
people.  In  essence  this  is  what  is  happening  to 
our  European  alliance.  Thanks  in  part  to  our 
support  and  assistance  since  1945,  the  Euro- 
peans have  rebounded  from  their  war  losses 
with  great  energy  and  imagination.  They  feel 
much  stronger  and  more  self-reliant,  much  less 
dependent  on  the  United  States.  Yet  they  con- 
tinue to  be  quite  dependent  on  us  in  a  military 
sense — and  they  must  find  this  disturbing  and 
perhaps  even  a  bit  rankling  in  their  new  situa- 
tion of  economic  health  and  prosperity. 

In  a  sense  the  problems  we  now  face  within 
the  Western  alliance  are  the  price  we  are  paying 
for  a  successful  postwar  policy  in  Europe.  But 
it  is  important  to  recognize  that  these  problems 
are  not  alone  those  of  the  United  States.  Our 
European  and  Canadian  friends  must  also  take 
a  fresh  look  at  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  and 
see  what  the  changes  in  our  respective  political, 
military,  and  economic  situations  imply  for 
their  policies  as  well  as  ours,  and  for  the  future 
of  the  alliance  as  a  whole. 

That  our  alliances  and  other  commitments  are 
challenged  by  changing  circumstances  and  have 
to  be  worked  at  continuously  if  they  are  to  re- 
main viable  can  be  illustrated  in  many  other 
areas  of  the  world.  The  Chinese  Communist 
attack  on  India  in  late  1962  created,  or  at  least 
dramatized,  a  major  Communist  threat  to  the 
whole  Indian  subcontinent.  Obviously,  the 
subcontinent  could  be  better  and  more  effec- 
tively defended  if  there  were  full  cooperation 
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and  understanding  on  this  between  the  two 
strongest  powers  in  the  area. 

The  communal  differences  between  Hindu 
and  Moslem  that  divided  India  long  before  the 
British  arrived  on  the  scene  and  that  turned 
into  large-scale  violence,  rioting,  and  very  heavy 
loss  of  life  at  the  time  of  partition  still  deeply 
trouble  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
These  differences  are  at  present  most  acutely 
symbolized  by  the  longstanding  dispute  over 
the  State  of  Kashmir.  If  the  Kashmir  dispute 
could  be  settled,  a  long  first  step  would  have 
been  taken  toward  meeting  the  common  enemy. 
So  far,  the  various  efforts  at  conciliation  and 
mediation  have  not  been  successful. 

Thus  we  must  face  a  rather  painful  and  un- 
satisfactory situation.  We  regard  it  as  in  our 
national  interest  to  provide  the  Indians  with 
some  military  assistance.  This  has  disturbed 
our  old  ally  Pakistan.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
clear  that  we  must  help  India  build  her  military 
strength  to  the  point  where  further  military 
ventures  in  the  area  will  seem  sufficiently  risky 
and  expensive  to  discourage  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. We  continue  to  seek  the  understand- 
ing, if  not  the  support,  of  Pakistan  for  this 
policy. 

Our  relations  with  Latin  America  have  en- 
tered a  new  phase  of  development.  The  Al- 
liance for  Progress  seeks  to  encourage  social, 
economic,  and  political  reform  suited  to  the 
needs  of  each  participating  country.  In  other 
words,  the  hope  is  that  these  Latin  American 
societies  will  move  more  rapidly  toward  in- 
creased diversification  of  their  economies,  more 
equitable  distribution  of  income  among  their 
citizens  and  more  equitable  sharing  of  tax  bur- 
dens, improved  social  welfare  services  and  edu- 
cational facilities  for  their  populations,  and 
much  broader  population  participation  in  their 
political  life. 

These  goals  in  Latin  America  cannot  be  fully 
accomplished  in  a  year  or  even  a  decade.  The 
United  States  can  provide  important  help — in 
the  form  of  economic  and  technical  assistance 
and  efforts  to  stabilize  the  price  of  important 
commodity  exports,  like  coffee.  However,  the 
accomplishment  of  these  goals  will  depend  pri- 
marily on  the  efforts  of  the  countries  themselves. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  not  just  a  U.S. 
program  for  Latin  America.     If  it  is  to  come 


at  all  close  to  succeeding,  it  must  be  a  program 
clearly  understood  and  strongly  supported  by 
the  Latin  American  governments  and  increas- 
ingly translated  into  a  better  way  of  life  for 
their  people.  The  alliance  and  what  it  stands 
for  must  become  a  subject  for  discussion  in  their 
political  life  as  well  as  in  ours. 

It  is  increasingly  recognized  that  there  is  a 
dangerous  alternative  available  in  the  political 
and  social  system  that  Castro  has  brought  to 
Cuba.  One  of  the  more  hopeful  developments 
in  the  missile  crisis  of  October  1962  was  the  clear 
indication  that  Castro  communism  was  no 
longer  being  viewed  in  Latin  America  as  pri- 
marily a  nuisance  to  Uncle  Sam  but  rather  as  a 
menace  to  the  whole  hemisphere.  This  was 
recognized  in  the  resolutions  approved  by  the 
American  foreign  ministers  at  Punta  del 
Este  in  January  1962.2  It  has  recently  been 
dramatically  reaffirmed  by  the  discovery  in 
Venezuela  of  a  large  cache  of  arms  from  Cuba 
destined  for  use  by  terrorists  and  guerrillas  to 
overthrow  the  democratic  government  of  Presi- 
dent Betancourt.  I  expect  the  full  details  of 
this  Cuban  intervention  and  aggression  against 
Venezuela  very  shortly  to  be  made  public  by 
the  OAS  [Organization  of  American  States] 
Investigating  Committee. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  a  great  step  forward 
for  the  United  States  to  be  prepared  to  commit 
itself  in  peacetime  to  the  defense  and  security 
of  other  nations.  We  now  know  that  this  was 
only  a  first  step,  however  fundamental.  We 
have  had  to  translate  these  commitments  into 
programs  of  military  and  economic  assistance, 
into  joint  military  headquarters  and  planning 
activities,  into  joint  military  training  exercises, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  commitments  of  sub- 
stantial U.S.  forces. 

Furthermore,  we  find  that  our  friendship  and 
support  are  not  always  fully  appreciated.  Our 
friends  and  allies  sometimes  accuse  us  of  being 
ungenerous,  of  no  longer  caring  about  them,  of 
ignoring  their  views,  of  showering  our  attention 
and  our  resources  on  the  less  worthy.  They 
must  accept  the  fact  that  their  alliances  with 
us  do  not  give  them  a  mortgage  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy  or  commit  us  to  support  all  of  their 
objectives. 


'  For  texts,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  19, 1962,  p.  278. 
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Communicating  U.S.  Intentions 

There  are  other  problems  in  our  worldwide 
commitments.  One  of  the  most  critical  is  the 
interpretations  of  these  commitments  by  our 
opponents.  Are  our  purposes — or,  to  put  it 
crudely,  what  we  are  prepared  to  fight  for — 
perfectly  clear,  or  are  there  ambiguities?  In 
the  case  of  Korea  in  1950  it  perhaps  was  not 
clear,  and  I'm  afraid  that  some  of  the  ambi- 
guities lay  in  our  own  thinking.  We  were  not 
expecting  this  kind  of  Soviet-sponsored,  limited 
attack  and  therefore  had  not  thought  through 
how  we  should  react  to  it.  In  the  post-Korean 
war  period  Secretary  Dulles'  efforts  to  build  a 
worldwide  alliance  system  around  the  perim- 
eters of  the  Communist  bloc  were  in  good  part 
an  effort  to  clarify  U.S.  commitments  and 
intentions. 

Unfortunately  even  this  effort  is  not  fool- 
proof. The  Russians  or  the  Chinese  may  not 
take  us  at  our  word,  or  they  may  try  to  probe 
weak  spots.  There  may  be  situations  where  we 
do  not  seem  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  very  much. 
This  may  well  have  been  the  view  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  his  colleagues  in  Hanoi,  and  their 
backers  in  Peiping  and  Moscow,  when  they 
began  to  step  up  their  campaign  against  South 
Yiet-Nam  several  years  ago.  I  think  we  can 
fairly  assume  that  our  vigorous  and  substantial 
involvement  surprised  the  Communists.  While 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  Viet-Nam,  we  should 
recognize  that  our  extensive  efforts  there  threw 
the  Communists  off  stride  and  represent  a  fun- 
damental obstacle  in  their  larger  plans  for 
Southeast  Asia. 

Of  course,  the  most  extreme  example  of  Com- 
munist miscalculation  or  misestimate  was  in 
placing  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba.  I  am  not  sure 
what  led  Khrushchev  to  believe  he  could  get 
away  with  emplacing  ballistic  missiles  less  than 
100  miles  from  the  Florida  coast.  It  is  some- 
what reassuring  that  when  he  found  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  not  tolerate 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  he  withdrew  the  missiles. 
At  that  point,  our  objectives  and  our  determina- 
tion to  accomplish  them  were  crystal  clear.  We 
were  not  bluffing,  and  the  Soviet  Government 
knew  it. 

We  have  tried  to  communicate  our  views  and 
intentions  regarding  Western  access  to  Berlin 


with  the  same  sort  of  clarity  and  purposeful 
determination.  This  is  not  a  question  of  a 
"tough"  approach  to  foreign  policy  problems. 
It  is,  rather,  the  necessity  for  being  perfectly 
clear  in  your  own  mind  about  your  interests 
and  objectives  and  what  you  are  prepared  to 
do  to  protect  or  accomplish  them.  You  must 
then  make  this  equally  clear  to  the  other  party. 
Where  the  stakes  are  as  high  as  they  are  in 
Berlin,  this  kind  of  approach  is  absolutely 
essential. 

The  Berlin  situation  is  at  the  moment  rela- 
tively quiescent — by  which  I  mean  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  not  exerting  any  special  pressure  on 
our  position  there,  either  by  their  tactics  in  and 
around  Berlin  and  the  access  routes  to  it  or  by 
their  public  pronouncements  on  the  subject. 
Apparently  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  colleagues 
are  giving  primary  attention  to  some  major 
difficulties  of  their  own,  including  agriculture 
and  the  allocation  of  scarce  economic  resources 
among  a  number  of  urgent  military,  scientific, 
and  domestic  programs  and,  probably  most  fun- 
damental, their  relations  with  Communist 
China. 

However,  if  the  Soviets  were  to  decide  to  re- 
vert to  a  tougher,  harder  policy  line — which  is 
by  no  means  out  of  the  question — Berlin  would 
be  a  likely  point  at  which  to  apply  pressure. 
We  continue  to  be  conscious  and  alert  about  our 
position  in  Berlin  and  in  our  planning  to  meet 
contingencies  that  could  well  arise  there. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  be  equally  involved  or 
equally  effective  in  all  situations.  One  of  the 
positive  consequences  of  the  resurgent  pros- 
perity and  vitality  of  our  European  allies  is 
that  we  can  increasingly  rely  on  their  assistance 
and  even  accept  their  primary  leadership  role 
in  particular  situations  or  geographical  areas. 
For  example,  in  most  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  we 
look  to  Great  Britain  and  France  to  take  the 
lead  on  behalf  of  the  Western  nations  in  pro- 
viding economic  and  technical  assistance  as  well 
as  military  assistance  and  military  protection. 
Recent  events  in  East  Africa  have  reminded  us 
once  again  of  the  importance  of  the  British  role. 
That  was  an  impressive  performance  by  British 
forces  in  helping  to  restore  order  in  Tangan- 
yika, Kenya,  and  Uganda  at  the  request  of  those 
governments.    The    British,    along    with    the 
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Greeks  and  the  Turks,  also  have  the  principal 
free-world  responsibility  in  Cyprus  at  the 
moment.  The  Germans  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly active  in  providing  military,  military 
police,  and  economic  assistance  in  Africa  and 
other  underdeveloped  areas.  They  are  some- 
times welcome  in  these  countries  when  we  or  the 
French  or  the  British  are  not. 

Because  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  is  so 
much  in  the  forefront  of  our  concerns  these 
days,  I  want  briefly  to  speak  of  its  problems. 
As  I  said  earlier,  our  present  difficulties  with 
our  European  allies  are  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  success  of  our  policies  since  the  war.  This 
is  a  period  of  transition  for  the  alliance.  We 
and  our  European  friends  alike  must  adjust  to 
changes  in  our  respective  situations. 

The  deep  concern  we  wealthy  Americans  feel 
about  our  balance-of-payments  problem,  and 
the  various  measures  we  have  taken  to  meet  the 
problem,  must  seem  a  bit  strange  to  the  Euro- 
peans. From  our  point  of  view,  the  Europeans 
have  adjusted  somewhat  slowly  to  their  new 
affluence,  particularly  in  terms  of  their  willing- 
ness to  undertake  a  more  reasonable  share  of 
the  burden  of  Western  assistance  to  the  under- 
developed countries.  But  they  are  beginning 
to  take  impressive  strides  in  that  direction,  just 
as  we  have  begun  to  understand  more  deeply 
over  the  last  year  their  concern  about  their 
complete  dependence  on  the  United  States  for 
strategic  deterrence  against  aggression  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  have  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  NATO  multilateral  force 
(MLF)— a  fleet  of  surface  ships,  armed  with 
Polaris,  solid-fueled,  medium-range  ballistic 
missiles  owned  by  a  group  of  nations,  with 
mixed-nation  manning  of  the  individual  ships 
under  the  direct  control  of  an  international 
military  commander  and  headquarters,  with  the 
ultimate  decision  to  use  these  weapons  resting 
on  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  nations  who 
jointly  own  the  force. 

As  with  all  daring  concepts,  this  one  has 
many  very  difficult  problems  of  implementation. 

One  way  in  which  we  must  bring  our  Euro- 
pean and  NATO  allies  into  the  more  equal  part- 
nership relation  that  present  circumstances 
require  is  by  sharing  with  them  our  experience, 


our  responsibilities,  and  our  problems  in  plan- 
ning the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

If  we  can  develop  this  kind  of  understanding 
within  the  NATO  structure,  and  organiza- 
tional arrangements  that  fully  reflect  it,  even 
the  much-discussed  question  of  whose  finger,  or 
how  many  fingers,  should  be  on  the  thermo- 
nuclear trigger  becomes  somewhat  academic. 
If  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  continues  to  re- 
flect, as  meaningful  alliances  must,  a  broad 
range  of  overlapping  interests  among  its  mem- 
bers, and  if  to  these  common  interests  is  linked 
continuing  collaboration  in  the  development, 
planning,  and  positioning  of  nuclear  forces, 
when  the  critical  moment  of  decision  comes, 
there  should  be  no  question  of  what  the  response 
will  be.  Under  those  conditions,  of  course,  our 
potential  protagonist  is  highly  unlikely  to  be 
tempted  into  action. 

Becaiase  of  some  of  our  recent,  widely  pub- 
licized differences  within  the  alliance,  we  may 
all  have  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of 
this  disagreement.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  strongly  and 
solemnly  committed  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe.  We  have  no  intention  of  disengaging 
from  that  defense,  and  we  have  made  clear  that 
we  are  prepared  to  bring  to  bear  whatever  range 
of  weapons  is  required  to  make  the  defense  a 
successful  one.  I  am  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union 
fully  understands  this.  We  should  not  forget 
it,  even  when  we  differ  on  strategic  concepts  and 
tactical  disposition  of  forces  with  our  European 
allies. 

Military  Posture  and  Diplomatic  Purpose 

These  questions  well  reflect  the  fundamental 
interdependence  of  military  capabilities  and 
foreign  policy,  of  military  posture  and  diplo- 
matic purpose.  I  mention  this  particular  aspect 
of  what  we  might  call  the  revolution  in  our 
foreign  policy  organization  and  processes  since 
World  War  II  because  politicomilitary  prob- 
lems represent  one  of  my  own  major  areas  of 
responsibility.  Our  experience  since  the  war  in 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  the  other  major  national  security  agencies 
has  made  this  a  familiar  and  accepted  idea. 
Those  of  us  who  work  in  this  business  on  a  daily 
basis  take  it  for  granted.    However,  we  continue 
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to  improve  our  understanding  of  its  implica- 
tions and  of  how  we  must  adjust  our  habits  of 
work  if  our  joint  efforts  in  the  national  security 
field  are  to  be  increasingly  effective.  I  do  want 
to  emphasize  that  these  are  joint  efforts  from 
Secretaries  Rusk  and  McXamara  down  to  the 
desk  officers  responsible  for  part  icular  countries, 
in  our  field  missions  as  well  as  in  Washington. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  ability  to  achieve  our 
foreign  policy  objectives  rests  in  good  part  on 
our  military  capabilities,  on  our  ability  to  bring 
this  military  strength  to  bear  in  appropriate 
form  on  particular  situations,  and  on  the  skill- 
ful use  of  the  various  military  instruments  at 
our  disposal.  I  think  that  we  could  also  agree 
that,  as  instruments  of  policy,  military  forces 
are  employed  to  accomplish  larger  national  ob- 
ject ives,  rather  than  being  ends  in  themselves. 
Although  I  ani  reluctant  to  disagree  with  one  of 
our  great  generals,  I  would  have  to  insist  that 
the  purpose  of  war  is  not  military  victory  per 
se  but  rather  the  achievement  of  the  political 
objectives  for  which  the  war  is  being  fought. 

These  are  basic  points,  but  the  world  we  live 
in  is  much  more  complicated.  One  of  the  com- 
plicating factors  is  the  fantastic  pace  of  con- 
temporary weapons  development.  This  means 
that  major  breakthroughs  in  military  capabili- 
ties can  have  almost  revolutionary  consequences 
for  the  foreign  policy  position  of  this  nation. 
And  the  possibility  of  such  breakthroughs,  as 
we  all  know,  is  ever  present.  For  example,  a 
major  advance  in  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles by  ourselves  or  by  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  profound  foreign  policy  implications. 

There  are  other  relevant  if  less  dramatic  ex- 
amples. To  the  extent  that  present  Communist 
strategy  is  directed  primarily  to  fomenting  and 
supporting  "wars  of  national  liberation"  and 
other  internal  disorders  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  rather  than  direct  military  confronta- 
tion with  the  "Western  alliance,  we  have  a  re- 
quirement for  counterguerrilla  and  internal  de- 
fense techniques  and  forces,  and  for  the  airlift 
and  sealift  mobility  to  dispatch  American 
forces  swiftly  to  a  trouble  spot  if  they  are 
needed.  Let  me  just  mention  as  one  example  of 
the  latter  kind  of  situation  the  sending  of 
American  forces  to  Thailand  in  April  of  1962, 
when  the  success  of  the  Pathet  Lao  forces 
threatened  a  rapid  breakdown  in  the  whole 


security  picture  in  that  part  of  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  mentioned  antimissile  missiles,  coun- 
terguerrilla techniques,  and  limited  war  forces 
to  illustrate  the  point  that  not  only  do  we  in 
the  Department  of  State  rely  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  military  instruments  of  policy 
but  that  this  reliance  has  produced  an  active 
and  detailed  concern  on  our  part  regarding  the 
kind  of  capabilities  the  military  have  and  where 
and  how  they  are  deployed. 

There  are  the  obvious  problems  of  our  forces 
and  bases  abroad.  On  the  one  hand,  some  coun- 
tries tend  to  consider  our  military  presence  a 
domestic  or  international  political  liability 
against  which  they  seek  political  and  material 
compensation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  tend  to  measure  our  political  com- 
mitment to  their  defense  by  the  strength  of  our 
forces  on  the  ground,  and  the  movement  of  a 
single  battalion  quickly  brings  forth  nervous 
inquiries  from  the  foreign  office,  newspaper 
speculation,  and  parliamentary  questions.  Then 
there  are  those  where  both  tendencies  are  pres- 
ent, resulting  in  what  it  might  not  be  unfair  to 
call  a  schizoid  attitude  toward  the  presence  of 
our  forces. 

We  have  no  desire  to  take  over  the  national 
defense  function.  But  we  do  have  a  major  stake 
in  the  decisions  taken  by  Secretary  McNamara 
and  his  military  and  civilian  colleagues.  This 
is  well  recognized  and  understood,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  working  arrangements  now  established 
at  all  levels  between  the  two  departments  take  it 
into  full  account. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  we  are  living  in  a  troubled 
world.  This  is  not  going  to  change  by  our  ex- 
horting the  other  94  percent  of  the  world  to  be 
something  different  from  what  it  is.  Nor  is  it 
going  to  change  by  our  drawing  into  a  shell  and 
refusing  to  see  it.  As  in  all  human  affairs,  in- 
cluding our  own,  it  is  going  to  change  by  per- 
sistent, patient  work  by  all  of  us. 

We  have  never  had  more  reason  to  have  confi- 
dence in  those  values  that  have  contributed  to 
what  we  have  of  greatness,  and  in  those  stand- 
ards that  have  contributed  to  what  we  have  of 
goodness.  As  a  people  and  a  government  we  are 
learning  better  and  more  effectively  to  translate 
these  values  and  standards  into  our  actions 
abroad.    I  am  sure  that  we  can  continue  to  do  so. 
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Promising  Trends  in  Africa 


by  G.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 1 


In  recent  weeks  the  voices  of  those  who  feel 
that  independent  Africa  already  is  doomed  to 
failure  have  been  growing  louder  and  more  in- 
tense. Only  a  few  days  ago,  one  columnist  made 
the  flat  assertions  that  the  Communists  had 
"taken  over"  Zanzibar  and  Somalia,  that  they 
are  "more  deeply  entrenched  than  ever"  in 
Guinea  and  Algeria,  that  their  actions  in  the 
Congo  had  cost  us  "hundreds  of  millions"  of 
dollars,  that  "somebody"  is  kicking  over  the 
traces  in  Tanganyika,  and  that  the  future  of 
Kenya,  Uganda,  Togo,  and  other  African  na- 
tions is  in  doubt. 

Other  people  fear  the  United  States  has  been 
lax  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  in  Africa.  One 
indignant  citizen  even  wired  President  John- 
son that  it  was  "absolutely  incredible"  that  we 
did  not  declare  war  on  Zanzibar  because  of  that 
country's  treatment  of  our  diplomats. 

It  seems,  then,  that  this  is  a  good  opportunity 
to  review  what  actually  has  happened  recently 
in  Africa  and  to  put  into  perspective  the  United 
States  role  on  that  continent.  Africa  has  prob- 
lems and  plenty  of  them,  but  it  is  making  prog- 
ress too.  In  the  long  run  I  am  optimistic  for 
its  future. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  trouble  spots  first. 
But  to  begin  with,  let  me  point  out  that  no  one 
ever  expected  that  Africa's  early  years  of  inde- 
pendence would  be  completely  tranquil.  No 
other  group  of  countries  had  smooth  sailing  in 
the  first  years  of  their  national  life.    What  is 


1  Address  made  before  the  International  Affairs  As- 
sociation of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  on  Feb.  15  (press  release  01  dated  Feb.  14). 


remarkable  is  that  31  new  African  nations  have 
come  to  independence  in  the  last  dozen  years 
with  so  little  trouble.  With  the  major  excep- 
tions of  Algeria  and  the  Congo,  the  transitional 
period  from  colonial  to  independent  status  was 
achieved  in  Africa  under  exceptionally  harmo- 
nious circumstances. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  peoples  of  Africa 
face  monumental  problems  of  poverty,  illiter- 
acy, disease,  and  malnutrition.  They  expect 
independence  to  bring  swift  changes  in  their 
conditions  of  life,  and  they  are  pressing  their 
leaders  for  improvements  in  every  field.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  Africa's  shortages  of  capital, 
skilled  technicians,  teachers,  doctors,  adminis- 
trators, entrepreneurs,  and  many  other  catego- 
ries of  trained  personnel,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  make  rapid  strides  to  improve  living  stand- 
ards. And  without  speedy  progress,  the  people 
are  apt  to  be  dissatisfied  and  their  unrest  is 
released  in  the  form  of  disturbances.  This  dis- 
satisfaction with  economic  and  social  progress 
is  a  primary  cause  of  Africa's  recent  troubles. 

Above  all,  however,  the  Africans  are  both 
deeply  committed  to  the  solution  of,  and  deeply 
frustrated  by,  problems  which  we  would  con- 
sider to  be  broadly  political.  They  have 
intense  aspirations  to  assure  their  human  dig- 
nity and  national  independence.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  one  of  their  principal  ambitions  is 
to  achieve  continent-wide  freedom  and  self- 
government.  The  situation  in  southern  Africa 
is  thus  a  universal  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and 
ferment.  This  is  where  cataclysmic  troubles 
could  occur. 
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Some  Recent  Difficulties  in  Africa 

Now  let's  run  through  some  of  the  recent 
difficulties,  beginning  with  Zanzibar,  which 
started  out  as  a  nationalist  revolution  but  picked 
up  some  Communist  overtones.  That  country 
has  long  been  divided  between  a  ruling  Arab 
minority- — roughly  16  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion— and  a  dissatisfied  African  majority. 
"When  Zanzibar  achieved  its  independence  in 
December,  the  Arab  element  was  in  control  of 
the  new  government,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
major  African  party  had  received  54  percent  of 
the  popular  vote.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  African  nationalists 
would  lead  to  some  kind  of  an  explosion,  and 
such  an  explosion  occurred  in  January.  While 
the  basic  cause  of  the  rebellion  was  African 
dissatisfaction,  it  is  equally  true  that  pro-Com- 
munist elements  helped  incite  the  revolt  and 
quickly  injected  themselves  into  some  of  the 
leadership  positions.  What  remains  unclari- 
fied  is  whether  the  African  nationalists  or  the 
Communist-trained  infiltrators  will  emerge  in 
political  control.  We  are  watching  this  devel- 
oping situation  carefully,  and  we  are  hopeful 
that  the  Zanzibar  Government  will  pursue  its 
own  national  interests  and  develop  a  truly  non- 
alined  African  government. 

Another  situation  that  caused  the  United 
States  concern  was  the  recent  series  of  troop 
mutinies  in  the  East  African  nations  of 
Tanganyika,  Uganda,  and  Kenya.  We  now 
believe  that  these  situations  were  motivated  by 
economic  factors,  although  there  seem  to  be 
some  suspicious  circumstances.  Fortunately, 
the  wise  and  swift  actions  to  restore  law  and 
order  taken  by  the  East  African  heads  of  state 
have  put  their  countries  back  under  control. 
Measures  have  been  taken  to  punish  the  muti- 
neers, and  new  security  units  are  being  formed 
to  prevent  similar  uprisings  in  the  future. 

The  situation  in  Rwanda  is  less  clear  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate  facts  about 
what  is  happening.  There  seems  to  be  little 
question,  however,  that  many  lives  have  been 
lost  in  this  clash,  which  has  its  principal  roots 
in  a  revolt  against  a  feudal  system  several  cen- 
turies old. 

The  disputed  border  area  between  the  Somali 
Republic,  Ethiopia,  and  Kenya  is  another  prob- 


lem that  has  roots  in  the  historical  past.  No- 
madic Somali  tribesmen  have  traditionally 
resided  in  the  border  areas  between  these  coun- 
tries and  have  migrated  without  regard  for 
national  boundaries.  The  Somali  Government 
desires  to  unite  all  ethnic  Somali  people,  in- 
cluding those  in  Kenya  and  Ethiopia,  with  the 
people  of  Somalia  itself.  Recently  clashes 
have  broken  out  between  the  Soma!  is  and  Ethio- 
pians along  their  common  border.  Our  Ambas- 
sadors in  both  countries  have  urged  the 
respective  Governments  to  seek  a  peaceful  so- 
lution to  their  problem,  and  I  have  met  with 
the  Somali  and  Ethiopian  Ambassadors  in 
Washington  to  encourage  peaceful  approaches 
to  the  dispute.  We  give  our  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  a  peaceful  solution  in  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity,  in  the  United  Nations,  or 
elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  the  Somali  Republic,  let  me 
state  that  the  United  States  does  not  accept 
the  proposition  that  Somalia  is  under  Com- 
munist control.  Somalia  has  been  a  stable 
country  with  many  Western  ties.  It  has  felt, 
however,  that  it  needed  military  assistance  for 
its  defense.  The  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Italy  were  willing  to  supply  what  we  felt  was 
an  adequate  supply  of  military  assistance,  but 
the  Soviet  Union  made  a  larger  offer,  which  was 
accepted  by  Somalia.  Although  we  feel  that 
this  arrangement  undoubtedly  will  increase 
Soviet  influence  in  Somalia,  we  do  not  believe 
the  Somalis  willingly  will  give  up  their  inde- 
pendence for  Soviet  arms.  Western  nations 
are  continuing  their  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams in  Somalia  and  will  seek  to  help  Somalia 
preserve  its  independence. 

Elsewhere  in  Africa  countries  accept  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communist  aid,  too.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  Communists  exercise  a  degree 
of  influence  in  some  of  these  countries  and  are 
constantly  seeking  to  exert  more.  However, 
the  total  influence  exercised  at  this  time,  while 
naturally  a  matter  of  concern,  by  no  means 
approaches  the  point  of  control  anywhere.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  African  sense  of  inde- 
pendence is  so  keen  that  it  willingly  brooks  no 
domination.  Nevertheless,  the  West  must  help 
African  countries  so  that  there  will  be  no  temp- 
tation to  risk  their  independence. 
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Examples  of  African  Progress 

Now  that  I  have  summarized  some  of  Africa's 
problems,  you  might  ask  if  I  still  feel  hopeful 
for  Africa's  future.  The  answer  is  yes.  I  am 
hopeful  because  of  Africa's  own  efforts  to 
move  the  continent  ahead,  because  of  the  strong 
free- world  effort  to  help  Africans  to  help  them- 
selves, and  because  of  the  determination  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  assist  Africa  to  develop 
in  peace,  freedom,  and  stability. 

Although  many  African  nations  became  in- 
dependent with  severe  economic  handicaps,  the 
peoples  of  the  new  nations  are  working  indus- 
triously to  build  their  countries  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Unfortunately,  Africa  has  not  yet  developed 
an  overall  set  of  statistics,  so  I'll  rest  the  case 
for  improvement  on  a  few  illustrative  examples. 

Nigeria,  which  has  one-seventh  or  more  of 
Africa's  population,  has  faced  political  chal- 
lenges but  has,  by  and  large,  maintained  an 
even  keel.  Economically,  much  progress  also 
is  under  way.  Nigeria  is  proud  to  be  generat- 
ing from  its  own  resources  one-half  of  the 
needed  capital  for  its  $3  billion,  6-year  develop- 
ment program.  Actually,  whenever  Nigeria 
develops  a  good  project,  there  are  generally 
several  industrial  countries  ready  to  help 
finance  it.  The  following  statistics  give  some 
idea  of  progress  in  Nigeria : 

Its  gross  national  product  has  risen  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  3.8  percent  since  1950; 
its  total  agricultural  production,  the  basis  of 
African  economies,  showed  a  23-percent  in- 
crease in  1961  over  its  average  agricultural  pro- 
duction for  the  1952-54  period;  in  petroleum 
production,  its  output  rose  from  552,000  metric 
tons  in  1958  to  3,300,000  tons  in  1962;  the  num- 
ber of  primary  school  children  tripled  from 
820,000  in  1948  to  2,600,000  in  1958;  Nigeria 
went  from  no  universities  in  1947  to  five  today; 
its  commercial  road  vehicles  more  than  doubled 
between  1953  and  1962,  rising  from  10,700  to 
23,900;  and  its  electric  power  production  rose 
to  660  million  kilowatt  hours  in  1962 — eight 
times  the  86  million  kilowatt  hours  generated 
in  1947. 

The  entire  continent  is  an  area  seething  with 
vitality  and  stirring  with  determination  to 
make  good.    Africa  is  rich  in  natural  resources, 


and  its  governments  are  increasingly  putting 
that  wealth  to  work  for  their  people.  For  their 
part,  many  people  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
own  gains  to  assure  a  better  life  for  their 
children. 

In  Kenya,  I  recall  dedicating  a  new  AID- 
sponsored  school,  built  on  land  donated  by  the 
local  villagers,  who  also  were  providing  the 
funds  to  maintain  and  operate  the  school.  I 
remember  well  the  warm  glow  of  satisfaction 
and  pride  of  accomplishment  on  the  faces  of 
the  Kikuyu  men  and  women  whose  children 
were  going  to  be  educated  in  that  new  school. 

While  there  have  been  many  forward  strides 
taken  in  economic  development,  health,  educa- 
tion, and  other  fields,  there  are,  of  course,  even 
greater  strides  to  be  taken.  But  the  promising 
aspect  of  the  huge  job  ahead  is  that  the  peoples 
of  Africa  are  willing  to  work  hard  to  bring 
about  progress. 

In  the  field  of  political  cooperation  I  believe 
Africans  can  take  genuine  pride  in  the  advances 
that  have  been  made.  Although  many  African 
nations  have  not  yet  celebrated  their  fourth 
independence  day,  they  have  already  brought 
into  being  an  effective  Africa-wide  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity. 

Formed  only  last  May  at  the  important  Afri- 
can heads-of-state  conference  at  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia,  the  OAU  already  has  made  signifi- 
cant strides  in  promoting  political  cooperation 
among  its  33  members.  The  OAU  played  a 
major  role  in  stopping  Algerian-Moroccan  hos- 
tilities last  fall,  and  an  OAU  Conciliation  Com- 
mission is  helping  to  resolve  differences  between 
those  two  countries. 

This  week  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
OAU  Council  of  Ministers  was  held  at  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  Tanganyika,  where  East  African  secu- 
rity problems  and  the  Ethiopian-Somali  dispute 
were  discussed.  Later  this  month  the  regularly 
scheduled  Council  of  Ministers  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Lagos,  Nigeria,  where  it  is  likely  that 
such  important  matters  as  Rwanda-Burundi 
problems  and  other  topics  will  be  dealt  with. 
This  meeting  will  be  followed  by  the  annual 
African  heads-of-state  conference  at  Tunis  in 
late  spring. 

Another  aspect  of  the  OAU's  efforts  to  solve 
its  own  problems  was  demonstrated  at  the  first 
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session  of  the  t)AU  Educational  and  Cultural 
Commission  at  Leopoldville,  Congo,  in  early 
January.  That  meeting  established  a  program- 
ing committee  to  draw  up  a  3-year  program  de- 
signed to  break  down  language  harriers,  coor- 
dinate university  education,  and  accelerate 
scientific  and  technological  education.  It  also 
proposed  that  an  inter- African  news  agency 
be  established  for  the  continent  and  planned  for 
increased  teaching  of  all  forms  of  African 
culture. 

That  so  muck  has  been  done  in  so  short  a  time 
is  a  remarkable  achievement.  We  favor  these 
constructive  steps  toward  African  unity,  and  we 
believe  tkey  represent  realistic  progress  toward 
Africa- wide  cooperation. 

In  addition  to  what  Africans  are  doing  for 
themselves,  the  nations  of  the  free  world  also 
are  making  important  contributions  to  Africa's 
growth.  Among  the  major  contributors  are  the 
former  colonial  powers — the  metropoles — who 
are  providing  a  high  level  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  Africa,  both  unilaterally  and  through 
such  international  bodies  as  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Common  Market  Development  Fund. 
It  is  readily  apparent  that  without  support 
of  this  kind  from  free-world  nations,  Africa's 
present  progress  would  be  slowed  down  consid- 
erably. 

U.S.  Policy  Toward  Africa 

For  our  own  part,  the  United  States  believes 
that  Africa  has  a  promising  future,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  play  a  part  in  its  development.  Pri- 
vate U.S.  groups  have  been  doing  this  for 
years — American  missionaries,  foundations, 
business  and  labor  organizations,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  civic  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. In  recent  years  governmental  assistance 
has  been  added  to  private  efforts  to  help  meet 
Africa's  needs.  We  now  are  assisting  African 
nations  through  such  organizations  as  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  Export-Import  Bank;  through  ex- 
change programs  and  scholarships;  and 
through  our  contributions  to  international 
organizations. 

In  his  first  state  of  the  Union  message,2  Presi- 


dent Johnson  asserted  the  need  for  such  a- 
ance  when  he  said : 

.  .  .  we  must  strengthen  the  ability  of  free  nations 
everywhere  t"  develop  their  Independence  and  raise 
their  standard  of  living — and  thereby  frustrate  those 
who  prey  on  poverty  and  chaos.    To  <\<>  tins,  the  rich 

must  help  the  poor — and  we  must  do  our  part. 

In  so  saying,  he  continued  the  great  tradition 
initiated  by  President  Kennedy,  whose  genuine 
concern  for  Africa  and  other  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  was  demonstrated  so  often. 

Over  the  years  we  have  developed  our  funda- 
mental African  policy  to  encourage  Africa's 
political,  economic,  and  social  development  and 
to  assist  in  the  growth  of  peaceful,  stable,  and 
independent  nations  on  that  continent.  We 
know  that  peace  and  security  are  indivisible, 
and  we  want  to  help  establish  and  maintain 
societies  in  Africa  that  can  make  their  own 
positive  contributions  to  world  peace  and 
progress. 

Despite  temporary  setbacks  and  disappoint- 
ments, we  are  confident  that  the  nations  of  Afri- 
ca will  become  increasingly  important  members 
of  the  world  community  in  the  future,  and  we 
believe  there  are  many  trends  in  modern  Africa 
that  are  leading  that  continent's  nations  to  more 
responsible  and  prominent  roles  in  world  af- 
fairs. If  that  motion  can  be  maintained — and 
I,  for  one,  am  confident  it  can — then  the  world 
in  which  future  generations  will  live  will  be 
an  inestimably  better  one  for  all  men. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

88th  Congress,  2d  Session 

United  Nations  in  Crisis.  Report  by  Hon.  Edna  F. 
Kelly  and  Hon.  William  S.  Mailliard,  members  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  ISth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  September  17  to  December  17,  1963. 
H.  Rept.  1103.     January  28,  1964.     58  pp. 

International  Publishers  Congress.  Report  to  accom- 
pany S.J.  Res.  120.  S.  Rept.  832.  January  29,  1964. 
2  pp. 

Study  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  Res.  277.     S.  Rept.  838.     January  30,  1964.     3  pp. 

Investigation  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Matters.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  266. 
S.   Kept.  850.     January  30,  1964.     7  pp. 


1  For  an  excerpt  from  the  President's  message,  see 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  27, 1964,  p.  110. 
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U.S.  Favors  Peacekeeping  Force 
for  Cyprus 

Statement  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 1 

During  the  1950's,  the  political  problems  of 
Cyprus  were  the  subject  of  bitter  dispute  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  year 
after  year.  Finally,  however,  a  carefully  bal- 
anced settlement  was  reached  with  the  agree- 
ment of  all  of  the  parties — Greece,  Turkey,  the 
two  communities  inside  Cyprus,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  think  we  all  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  at  that  time  and  allowed  ourselves  to  hope 
that,  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Zurich  agree- 
ments and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus,  the  peace  which  was  so  longed  for 
and  so  needed  by  the  people  of  that  historic 
island  had  finally  been  achieved.  We  were, 
therefore,  deeply  distressed  when  new  fighting 
broke  out  last  December  and  resulted  in  hun- 
dreds of  deaths  and  has  now  threatened  to  rup- 
ture the  whole  fabric  of  peace  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

All  members  of  the  Council  are  familiar  with 
the  melancholy  events  of  the  past  several  weeks 
to  which  Sir  Patrick  Dean  has  just  referred. 
Tension  between  the  two  communities  reached 
a  flashpoint  on  December  21,  and  violence  and 
bloodshed  erupted  on  a  serious  scale.  When  it 
became  clear  that  additional  help  was  needed, 
President  Makarios  on  behalf  of  the  Greek 
community  and  Vice  President  [Fazil]  Kut- 
chuk  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish  community  in- 
vited the  United  Kingdom,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  un- 
dertake to  restore  stability  and  preserve  the 
peace.  Since  December  26,  a  British  force  has 
sought  to  keep  the  peace  on  the  island.  Today 
the  United  Kingdom  has  dispatched  further 


1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Feb.  19  (U.S./U.N. 
press  release  4364) . 


troops  to  troubled  Cyprus.  I  believe  all  of  us 
here,  Mr.  President,  and  most  particularly  the 
representatives  of  Cyprus  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  United  Kingdom  for  undertaking 
this  unenviable  task. 

Political  efforts  to  resolve  the  problems  were 
also  promptly  started.  A  conference  of  the 
parties  was  convened,  as  we  know,  in  London 
in  an  effort  to  work  out  a  solution  of  the  political 
issues  which  divided  the  two  communities  on  the 
island.  But  that  conference,  alas,  was  unable 
to  produce  an  agreement. 

Despite  the  determined  efforts  of  the  British 
forces  on  Cyprus,  violent  incidents  multiplied 
and  bloodshed  continued.  With  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cyprus  and  the  leaders  of  the  Cypriot 
communities  apparently  unable  or  unwilling  to 
control  the  passions  which  had  been  unleashed, 
it  became  clear  that  the  restoration  of  public 
order  so  imperative  before  the  long-range  polit- 
ical problems  could  be  attacked  anew  would  re- 
quire a  considerably  larger  number  of  troops. 
The  United  Kingdom  told  the  Government  of 
Cyprus  that  she  could  not  continue  to  shoulder 
alone  the  responsibility  for  peace  in  the  island. 
The  conclusion  was  obvious  that  a  larger  and  a 
more  broadly  based  peacekeeping  force  was  re- 
quired to  augment  the  British  forces  if  order 
were  to  be  reestablished  and  maintained 
throughout  the  island.  The  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  then  proceeded  to  consult  with 
the  Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  who 
are  also  parties  to  the  international  agreements 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Eepublic 
of  Cyprus  in  1960.  It  also  consulted  with  my 
Government. 

A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  force, 
including  provision  for  an  impartial  mediator 
to  help  settle  the  dispute,  was  agreed  to  by 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  Cypriot  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Kutchuk.  Archbishop  Makarios, 
however,  raised  a  number  of  objections. 

The  other  parties  made  a  new  effort  to  meet 
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these  objections  and  a  revised  plan  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  agreed  to 
liy  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
and  my  Government,  was  put  before  him  on 
February  12.  On  the  following  day  President 
Makarios  informed  representatives  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  my  Government  that 
this  revised  proposal  was  also  unacceptable,  al- 
though he  agreed  in  principle  to  the  need  for 
an  international  peacekeeping  force. 

We  are  frank  to  say  that  we  deeply  regret  that 
the  President  of  Cyprus  was  not  able  to  agree 
to  that  latter  proposal,  a  proposal  which  rep- 
resented a  solid  recommendation  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  all  of  the  guarantor  powers — the 
United  Kingdom,  Greece,  and  Turkey — and  also 
of  the  United  States. 

Tragic  loss  of  life  and  property  occurs  daily 
in  Cyprus.  International  complications  in- 
crease, and  a  solution  daily  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult. The  recommendations  of  the  guarantors 
would,  we  believe,  have  helped  to  avoid  all  of 
this. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  know  that  the 
Treaty  of  Guarantee  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  organic  arrangements  that  created  the  Ke- 
publ  ic  of  Cyprus.  In  fact,  it  is  a  so-called  basic 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  Cyprus.  That 
treaty  assures  the  independence,  territorial  in- 
tegrity, and  security  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as 
respect  for  its  Constitution.  It  assigns  to  the 
guarantor  powers  certain  responsibilities  re- 
garding the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  the  treaty  itself,  including  the  carefully 
negotiated  balance  and  protection  of  the  two 
Cypriot  communities.  It  was  signed  after  liter- 
ally years  of  soul-searching  negotiation  and  ap- 
proved by  all  of  the  parties. 

This  treaty,  or  any  international  treaty,  can- 
not be  abrogated,  cannot  be  nullified,  cannot  be 
modified  either  in  fact  or  in  effect  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations.  The  treaty 
can  be  abrogated  or  altered  only  by  agreement 
of  all  of  the  signatories  themselves,  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  terms. 

No  one,  Mr.  President,  is  threatening  to  take 
the  territory  of  Cyprus;  no  one  is  threatening 
its  independence — Turkey  or  Greece  or  anyone 
else.  What  is  possible — and  I  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty — "action  expressly  author- 
ized by  Article  4  of  the  treaty  with  the  sole  aim 


of  reestablishing  the  state  of  affairs  created  by 
the  treaty." 

Gentlemen,  time  is  wasting.  While  we  talk 
people  are  dying,  and  any  moment  violence  and 
bloodshed  may  erupt  again  on  a  large  scale  with 
predictable  and  grave  consequences.  The  im- 
portant, the  imperative,  the  urgent  thing  to  do 
is  to  restore  order  and  communal  tranquillity — 
and  do  it  quickly  before  new  violence  breaks 
out,  before  the  atmosphere  is  further  poisoned, 
before  the  positions  of  the  parties  on  the  polit- 
ical issues  that  divide  them  become  more  inflex- 
ible, and,  indeed,  before  peace  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  is  endangered. 

I  repeat — that  the  urgent  business  before  the 
Council  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cyprus  is  to  restore  communal  peace 
and  order  and  to  stop  the  bloodshed.  The 
sooner  that  we  and  the  Security  Council  turn 
our  attention  to  this,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  the  Security  Council 
not  be  deflected  from  this  purpose.  Once  we 
have  met  this  problem  and  communal  peace  is 
restored,  no  question  of  any  action  under  the 
Treaty  of  Guarantee  would  arise. 

The  United  States  has  no  position  as  to  the 
form  or  the  shape  of  a  final  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  problem.  The  leaders  of  the  two  com- 
munities must  work  out  their  differences  to- 
gether. But  in  the  present  climate  this  is 
patently  impossible.  The  two  communities  are 
holding  each  other  at  gunpoint.  To  serve  any 
helpful  purpose  in  this  inflammable  case,  the 
Security  Council  must  make  an  effective  con- 
tribution to  the  reestablishment  of  conditions 
in  which  a  long-term  political  solution  can  be 
sought  with  due  regard  to  the  interests,  the 
rights,  and  the  responsibilities  of  all  parties 
concerned. 

We  have  made  it  clear  at  all  times  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  participate  in  a 
peacekeeping  force,  but  only  on  the  request  of 
all  of  the  parties.  We  have  made  this  un- 
equivocally clear  to  Archbishop  Makarios,  and 
I  can  assure  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  United  States,  while  prepared 
to  help,  will  be  delighted  if  it  does  not  have  to  be 
involved  in  keeping  the  peace  between  Greeks 
and  Turks  in  Cyprus.  And  it  must  be  equally 
clear,  Mr.  President,  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  of  the  Western  Powers  are  seek- 
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ing  to  impose  their  will  on  the  Government  of 
Cyprus. 

I  shall  not  dwell  at  this  time  upon  the  asser- 
tions of  the  distinguished  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  anxiety  most  of  us  feel 
that  peace  be  restored  to  Cyprus  is  some  sort  of 
a  NATO  plot.  No  one  is  even  proposing  that 
the  international  force  be  comprised  just  of 
NATO  military  units.  The  parties  will  have 
to  agree  upon  the  participants  in  any  such  force. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  outlined  why  the  United 
States  supported  the  proposals  developed  for  a 
peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus.  I  have  said  that 
the  United  States  is  deeply  concerned  with  this 
grave  situation  and  the  imperative  need  to  keep 
the  peace  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  Peace  on 
that  island  today  is  as  precarious  as  it  is 
precious,  and  we  don't  know  what  new  violence 
tomorrow  may  bring.  The  need  for  such  a 
peacekeeping  force  is,  I  repeat,  critically 
urgent.  Clandestine  arms  shipments  have  re- 
cently increased  the  dangers.  The  world  can- 
not stand  by  as  an  idle  and  a  silent  witness  to 
the  fire  that  is  consuming  Cyprus  and  could 
spread  so  rapidly. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  ask  ourselves  what 
the  Council  can  and  should  do  in  these  circum- 
stances. That  is  clear.  We  should  go  straight 
to  the  point  at  which  we  can  really  be  most 
helpful.  I  suggest  that  we  must  bring  about 
a  prompt  agreement  on  an  international  peace- 
keeping force  for  Cyprus,  the  need  for  which 
has  been  recognized  by  all,  including  President 
Makarios.  This  may  require  that  we  introduce 
into  these  consultations  an  expert  in  the  peace- 
keeping field  of  recognized  impartiality  and 
stature.  No  one  better  fills  such  a  requirement 
than  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
Council  appeal  to  the  parties  concerned,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary-General,  to  move 
ahead  quickly  in  working  out  such  arrange- 
ments. Other  states  can  make  a  contribution 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  peacekeeping 
force.  Those  that  can  do  so  should  cooperate 
freely  and  generously  in  this  endeavor. 

Strenuous  efforts  will  also  be  required  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  between  the  two  parties  on 
a  political  settlement  which  will  permit  them 
to  live  in  peace  with  each  other.    Therefore  we 


would  also  strongly  urge  that  the  Government 
of  Cyprus  and  the  guarantor  powers,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary-General,  be  asked 
to  designate  an  impartial  mediator  to  assist  in 
achieving  a  settlement.  Let  us  address  our- 
selves to  these  two  priorities,  and  let  us,  I  beg 
leave  to  say,  do  so  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me  say  how 
much  the  United  States  values  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  Greece  and  Turkey  have  shown 
in  these  dangerous  weeks.  They  have  demon- 
strated great  restraint  at  a  difficult  moment  in 
history.  Both  Governments,  I  believe,  are  to 
be  commended  for  approaching  Cyprus'  prob- 
lem, which  has  such  sensitive  implications  for 
both  of  them,  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  not 
only  to  the  respective  communities  in  Cyprus 
but,  even  more  importantly,  to  the  entire  world 
community.  We  should  be  grateful  to  both  of 
them. 


U.S.  Proposes  Curb  on  Spread 
of  Nuclear  Weapons 

Statement  by  William  O.  Foster 1 

Today  I  should  like  to  begin  consideration  of 
one  of  the  major  areas  outlined  in  President 
Johnson's  message  to  the  conference 2  where  fur- 
ther steps  can  and  should  be  taken  in  1964. 
That  is  the  area  of  nondissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  of  weapon  material  and  informa- 
tion. All  the  participants  in  our  conference 
have  expressed  the  need  for  consideration  of 
that  important  subject. 

My  purposes  today  are:  first,  to  emphasize 
the  reasons  why  the  United  States  delegation 
believes  it  imperative  that  action  be  taken  now, 
before  it  is  too  late,  to  inhibit  the  multiplication 


1  Made  before  the  Conference  of  the  18-Nation  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  at  Geneva  on  Feb.  6.  Mr. 
Foster  is  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  conference.  For  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Foster 
on  Jan.  31  on  President  Johnson's  proposal  of  a  "veri- 
fied freeze  on  the  number  and  characteristics  of  strate- 
gic nuclear  offensive  and  defensive  vehicles,"  see  I'.t  i 
letin  of  Mar.  2,  1964,  p.  350. 

For  text,  see  ibid,,  Feb.  10,  19G4,  p.  224. 
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of  national  nuclear  capabilities;  second,  to  re- 
view briefly  the  present  United  States  policy 
with  regard  to  nuclear  nondissemination ;  and 
third,  to  present  the  important  features  of  spe- 
cilic  steps  which  we  believe  can  be  taken  im- 
mediately to  contain  the  nuclear  threat.  At 
subsequent  meetings  I  shall  explore  in  greater 
depth  the  series  of  separate  measures  in  this 
held  which  the  United  States  is  proposing. 

The  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapon 
technology  to  nonnuclear  nations  constitutes  a 
grave  threat  to  the  security  and  peace  of  all 
nations,  large  and  small,  nuclear  and  nonnu- 
clear. This  is  one  of  the  postulates  upon  which 
all  participants  in  this  conference  agree. 

Every  increase  in  the  number  of  nations  con- 
trolling nuclear  weapons  will  multiply  the  pos- 
sibilities of  nuclear  confrontations  and  the  risks 
of  accidental  or  intentional  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

A  further  spread  of  national  nuclear  forces 
would  constitute  a  threat  as  critical  to  the  se- 
curity of  nonnuclear  as  to  that  of  nuclear  na- 
tions. This  was  one  of  President  Kennedy's 
major  concerns.  He  brought  the  point  home 
when,  on  July  26, 1963,  he  said : 3 

I  ask  you  to  stop  and  think  for  a  moment  what  it 
would  mean  to  have  nuclear  weapons  ...  in  the  hands 
of  countries,  large  and  small,  stable  and  unstable,  re- 
sponsible and  irresponsible,  scattered  throughout  the 
world.  There  would  be  no  rest  for  anyone  then,  no 
stability,  no  real  security,  and  no  chance  of  effective 
disarmament. 

Nonnuclear  nations  have  frequently  expressed 
the  fear  of  being  caught  in  the  crossfire  of  a 
nuclear  exchange  between  the  two  nuclear  sides. 
Certainly  the  deadly  fallout  which  would  result 
from  such  an  exchange  would  not  be  confined 
within  any  particular  set  of  national  bounda- 
ries. But  I  think  it  is  equally  true  that  the  se- 
curity of  nonnuclear  powers  among  themselves 
will  be  decreased  by  the  wider  dissemination  of 
national  nuclear  weapon  capabilities. 

Arms  races,  unfortunately,  are  not  confined 
to  large  industrial  nations.  We  are  all  aware 
that  local  arms  races  are  being  run  today  in 
various  trouble  spots  of  the  world.  Nuclear 
weapons  would  add  a  new  and  dangerous  in- 
gredient to  any  of  these  potentially  explosive 
situations. 


The  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by  smaller 
countries  would  increase  the  likelihood  of  the 
great  powers'  becoming  involved  in  what  other 
wise  might  remain  local  conflicts.  This  danger 
was  recognized  by  Chairman  Khrushchev  in  his 
note  regarding  peaceful  settlement  of  territorial 
disputes/ 

Finally,  nuclear  aspirations  are  costly  to  real- 
ize. Countries  in  need  of  economic  develop- 
ment should  not  slow  down  or  halt  programs 
designed  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  of  all 
their  people  in  order  to  seek  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  membership  in  the  nuclear  club. 

It  should  be  clear  to  us  all,  therefore,  that 
steps  to  inhibit  or  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
national  nuclear  weapon  capabilities  are  a  com- 
mon interest  of  us  all.  This  is  the  point  I  wish 
to  stress.  It  is  a  conclusion  to  which  both  moral 
sense  and  national  self-interest  lead  us.  The 
interests  of  both  nuclear  sides  overlap  in  this 
area.  Here  also  the  interests  of  the  nonnuclear 
powers  overlap  with  one  another  and  with  those 
of  the  existing  nuclear  powers. 

Since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age,  United 
States  policy  has  been  firmly  fixed  against  the 
spread  of  national  nuclear  weapon  capabilities. 
As  you  all  know,  it  was  the  United  States  which 
in  1946  presented  to  the  United  Nations  a  plan 
to  bring  atomic  energy  activities  under  inter- 
national control  and  to  eliminate  all  atomic 
weapons  from  national  arsenals.  Furthermore, 
existing  domestic  legislation  in  the  United 
States  prohibits  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  any  nation  that  has  not  already  developed 
such  weapons,  and  atomic  energy  assistance  of 
any  kind  to  other  countries  is  subjected  to 
stringent  control. 

It  is  United  States  policy  to  further  the  de- 
velopment of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
President  Eisenhower,  in  his  "Atoms  for  Peace" 
address  to  the  United  Nations  in  1953,5  charted 
our  course  in  this  regard.  The  United  States 
subsequently  gave  its  strong  support  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

However,  ever  since  the  first  controlled  nu- 
clear reaction,  the  world  has  been  plagued  by  a 
peculiar  fact  of  nature.     Almost  any  peaceful 


'Ibid.,  Aug.  12,  1963,  p. 234. 


4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  3,  1064,  p.  158. 

5  Ibid.,  Dec.  21, 1953,  p.  847. 
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use  of  nuclear  energy  results  in  the  creation  of 
plutonium,  an  element  which  can  be  used  to 
make  the  most  destructive  weapons  mankind  has 
ever  known.  Therefore,  any  nuclear  power 
plant  is  a  potential  source  of  the  raw  material 
for  atomic  explosives. 

For  this  reason  it  has  long  been  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  support  the 
application  of  international  controls  to  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  materials,  equipment,  or  in- 
formation between  states  for  peaceful  uses,  as 
a  safeguard  against  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapon  capabilities.  The  United  States  has,  in 
this  regard,  given  strong  support  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  safeguards  by  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  recent- 
ly lent  its  support  to  the  extension  of  this  system 
of  international  safeguards  to  large  reactor 
facilities. 

Finally,  in  this  review  of  United  States  policy 
with  regard  to  nondissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons,  it  should  be  noted  that  my  Govern- 
ment voted  in  favor  of  the  Irish  resolution 
(A/RES  1665  (XIV) )  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  16th  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  You 
will  recall  that  that  resolution  calls  upon  all 
states,  and  in  particular  upon  the  states  at  pres- 
ent possessing  nuclear  weapons,  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  secure  the  conclusion  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  under  which  nuclear  states 
would  undertake  to  refrain  from  relinquishing 
control  of  nuclear  weapons  to  states  not  possess- 
ing such  weapons.  The  agreement  called  for 
by  the  Irish  resolution  would  also  contain  provi- 
sions under  which  states  not  possessmg  nuclear 
weapons  would  undertake  not  to  manufacture 
or  otherwise  acquire  control  of  such  weapons. 

The  United  States  has  long  sought  an  agree- 
ment which  would  implement  the  terms  of  the 
Irish  resolution. 

We  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  creation  of 
multilateral  defense  forces  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  collective  security  arrange- 
ments would  not  result  in  additional  states'  ob- 
taining national  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  creation  of  such  forces  would  be  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  Irish  resolution  and  woidd,  in 
fact,  reinforce  common  policies  to  prevent 
wider  dissemination  of  national  nuclear  weapon 
capabilities. 


What  practical  steps  can  be  taken  to  contain 
the  threat  to  the  security  of  all  nations  which 
the  potential  spread  of  national  nuclear  weapon 
capabilities  presents?  Inability  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  complete  solution  of  interna- 
tional problems  is  no  excuse  for  failure  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  possible  toward  a  partial 
solution. 

There  are  constructive  steps  which  we  believe 
the  nuclear  states  can  take  toward  the  objective 
of  preventing  the  dissemination  of  national  nu- 
clear weapon  capabilities;  and  there  are  steps 
which  nonnuclear  states  can  take  in  the  same 
field  that  will  increase  their  own  security  in  the 
nuclear  age. 

The  United  States  proposes  the  following 
actions : 

First :  The  United  States  will,  in  private  dis- 
cussions, seek  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  terms  of  a  declaration  based  on  the  Irish 
resolution.  That  would  contain  undertakings 
regarding  nondissemination  and  nonacquisition 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Such  a  declaration  should, 
we  believe,  be  subject  to  accession  by  both  nu- 
clear and  nonnuclear  powers. 

As  an  immediate  step,  to  facilitate  progress  in 
these  discussions,  the  United  States,  for  its  part, 
does  not  intend  to  take  any  actions  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  Irish  resolution.  That  is 
the  declared  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Second :  The  United  States  proposes  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  possibilities  of  agreement  on 
the  application  of  effective  safeguards  to  trans- 
fers of  fissionable  materials,  equipment,  or  in- 
formation, for  peaceful  purposes.  We  believe 
that  safeguards  of  this  kind  would  minimize 
the  possibilities  of  the  development  of  addition- 
al nuclear  weapon  capabilities  under  national 
control  as  a  result  of  such  transfers.  The  kind 
of  agreement  we  wish  to  consider  would  provide 
that  transfers  for  peaceful  purposes  would  take 
place  only  under  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  safeguards  or  similar  arrangements. 

Third :  The  United  States  reaffirms,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  objective  of  restricting  dissem- 
ination  of  nuclear  weapons,  its  proposal  for  a 
verified  halt  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons,  and,  in 
association  with  such  a  halt,  the  United  States 
also  reaffirms  its  proposal  for  the  transfer  by 
the  United  States   and  the  Soviet  Union  of 
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■greed  quantities  of  weapon-grade  U-235  to 
nonweapons  uses. 

If  such  a  production  cutoff  can  be  agreed  as 
a  separate  measure,  prior  to  agreement  on  stage 
I  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  and 
establishment  of  an  international  disarmament 
organization,  the  possibility  of  verification  by 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
should  be  explored.  For  example,  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  might  verify  the 
halt  in  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
usf  in  weapons  at  existing  production  facilities. 
That  might  be  done  on  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent basis  as  agreed  in  consultation  with  that 
organization.  Inspection  to  provide  assurance 
that  fissionable  materials  for  weapon  use  were 
not  produced  at  clandestine  facilities  could 
be  conducted  on  a  reciprocal  basis  pending 
establishment  of  the  international  disarmament 
organization. 

Fourth :  We  have  already  stated  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  reduce  its  production 
of  fissionable  materials  for  use  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons. President  Johnson  has  announced  that 
the  United  States  is  shutting  down  four  pluto- 
nium  reactors  and  cutting  back  production  of 
U-235.6  This  should  provide  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Soviet  Union  to  follow  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  example.  We  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  make  a  similar  reduction  of  its  pro- 
duction facilities.  We  are  prepared  to  agree 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  plant-by-plant 
shutdown  of  additional  nuclear  production  fa- 
cilities on  a  verified  and  reciprocal  basis. 

Fifth :  The  United  States  is  prepared  to  per- 
mit international  inspection  of  one  of  the 
weapon  material  production  reactors  scheduled 
to  be  shut  down  in  our  country.  Possibly  this 
could  be  done  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  This  offer  by  the  United 
States  is  intended  to  provide  an  example  and  a 
precedent.  We  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
reciprocate,  but  the  offer  stands  whether  or  not 
it  is  reciprocated. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  agrees  to  corresponding 
verified  reactor  shutdowns,  the  United  States 
offer  to  accept  international  inspection  will  be 
extended  as  other  reactors  are  shut  down. 


Containment  of  the  nuclear  threat  is  an  in- 
terest shared  liy  all  nations,  large  and  small,  nu- 
clear and  nonnuclear,  industrial  and  develop- 
ing. The  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was 
a  first  step  in  that  direction.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, there  is  a  variety  of  further  practical  and 
possible  steps  to  contain  the  wider  dissemination 
of  national  nuclear  capabilities.  Those  steps 
would  logically  follow  upon  the  nuclear  test 
ban. 

At  subsequent  meetings  the  United  States  will 
explore  with  the  Committee  in  detail  the  nature 
of  these  and  other  United  States  proposals  for 
nuclear  containment. 


1  Ibid.,  Jan.  27, 1964,  p.  110. 


Tin  Council  and  U.S.  Officials 
Consider  Long-Range  Tin  Disposal 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
February  14  (press  release  62)  that  a  delega- 
tion from  the  International  Tin  Council  met 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Government  at 
Washington  February  12-14, 1964.  The  delega- 
tion from  the  Council  was  headed  by  Harold 
W.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  Council ;  it  included 
the  two  vice  chairmen  of  the  Council  and  con- 
suming and  producing  members  of  the  Council. 
The  U.S.  representatives  included  all  interested 
agencies  and  were  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Henry  Brodie  of  the  State  Department. 

The  meeting  considered  current  United 
States  views  on  the  long-range  plan  for  disposal 
of  surplus  tin  from  the  United  States  strategic 
stockpile.  It  also  considered  the  current  tin 
position  in  light  of  the  present  United  States 
disposal  program. 

The  delegation  from  the  Council  proposed 
basic  objectives  in  relation  to  the  operation  of 
a  United  States  long-range  plan  which  were  de- 
signed to  safeguard  the  fundamental  interests 
of  both  tin  producers  and  tin  consumers.  The 
U.S.  authorities  agreed  to  take  this  proposal 
into  consideration  in  the  further  development 
of  their  planning.  Views  of  domestic  interests 
regarding  the  program  have  also  been  obtained 
by  the  U.S.  authorities  and  will  continue  to  be 
sought  as  the  plan  is  developed. 
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U.S.  Concludes  Meat  Agreements 
With  Australia  and  New  Zealand 


Press  release  66  dated  February  17 
STATE-AGRICULTURE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land have  agreed  to  limit  meat  exports  to  the 
United  States,  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Agriculture  announced  on  February  17. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  the  principal 
suppliers  to  the  United  States  of  beef  and  veal. 
The  agreements  announced  on  February  17  were 
concluded  because  U.S.  imports  of  these  prod- 
ucts have  increased  markedly  the  past  few  years. 
Beef  cattle  prices  are  low  and  declined  impor- 
tantly in  1963.  Low  domestic  prices  were 
mostly  caused  by  heavy  domestic  production  of 
fed  beef.  However,  analyses  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  show  that  imports  also 
were  a  contributing  factor. 

The  agreement  with  Australia  covers  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton  in  all  forms  other  than  canned, 
cured,  and  cooked  meats  and  live  animals.  The 
one  with  New  Zealand  covers  only  beef  and  veal. 
Australia  is  the  only  substantial  foreign  sup- 
plier of  mutton  to  the  United  States  market. 
Mutton  is  partially  interchangeable  in  use  with 
manufacturing  beef,  the  kind  of  beef  which  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  American  imports. 

Australia  has  agreed  to  limit  its  exports  in 
1964  to  242,000  long  tons  (542  million  pounds), 
in  1965  to  251,000  long  tons  (562  million 
pounds),  and  in  1966  to  260,000  long  tons  (582 
million  pounds)  product  weight  of  the  meats 
covered  in  its  agreement. 

New  Zealand  has  agreed  to  limit  its  exports  in 
1964  to  103,000  long  tons  (231  million  pounds), 
in  1965  to  107,000  long  tons  (239  million 
pounds),  and  in  1966  to  111,000  long  tons  (248 
million  pounds)  product  weight  of  the  meats 
covered  in  its  agreement. 


The  quantities  for  1964  reflect  the  average 
level  of  U.S.  imports  from  each  country  in  1962 
and  1963.  The  quantities  specified  for  1965  and 
1966  are  calculated  at  an  annual  growth  rate  of 
3.7  percent  based  on  the  agreed  limits  for  1964 
exports.  This  growth  rate  corresponds  to  the 
expected  rate  of  increase  in  the  total  U.S.  mar- 
ket for  these  meats.  The  agreements  provide 
for  triennial  review  of  this  growth  factor  and 
adjustment  as  appropriate  for  each  succeeding 
period. 

The  agreements  provide  for  preservation  of 
the  present  pattern  of  trade  in  meat  products 
between  the  United  States  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Both  exporting  countries  have 
agreed  that  the  proportion  of  primal  cuts,  such 
as  steaks  or  roasts,  should  not  exceed  approxi- 
mately the  current  levels. 

The  agreements  represent  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  stability  of  the  meat  industries 
of  the  three  countries.  U.S.  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  Australian  and  New  Zealand  sup- 
pliers will  be  able  to  share  equitably  in  the 
growth  in  the  U.S.  market. 

The  United  States  has  received  assurances 
from  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  that  in 
implementing  the  agreements  they  will  not  dis- 
criminate against  U.S.-owned  meat-industry  in- 
terests in  their  countries. 

Both  agreements  are  of  indefinite  duration, 
but  they  may  be  terminated  by  either  party 
upon  at  least  6  months'  notice  prior  to  the  end 
of  any  calendar  year. 

The  three  Governments  agreed  on  the  desira- 
bility of  expanding  world  trade  in  meat  and 
meat  products.  To  that  end  they  reaffirm  their 
intention  to  continue  efforts  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  to 
negotiate  broader  international  arrangements 
to  expand  access  of  meat-exporting  countries  to 
all  major  world  markets.  The  agreements  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  could  be  incorpo- 
rated into  such  a  broader  arrangement. 
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EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  WITH  AUSTRALIA 

Australian  Note 

Febkuabt  17,  19G4 
Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  recent  discussions 
in  Washington  between  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Australia  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  desire  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  arrive  at  nn  understanding  con- 
cerning the  level  of  future  exports  of  Australian  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton  to  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of 
these  discussions,  I  have  further  the  honour  to  propose 
that  the  following  Agreement  shall  become  effective  be- 
tween our  Governments : 

The  Governments  of  Australia  and  the  United  States 
have  agreed  to  the  following  measures  in  the  interest  of 
promoting  the  orderly  development  of  trade  in  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton  between  Australia  and  the  United 
States.  In  assuming  the  following  obligations,  the 
Governments  of  Australia  and  the  United  States  are 
seeking  as  well  to  preserve  approximately  the  present 
pattern  of  trade  in  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  between 
the  two  countries. 

1.  Accordingly,  the  Australian  Government  shall 
limit  exports  from  Australia  to  the  United  States  of 
beef.  veal,  and  muttou  (in  all  forms  except  canned, 
cured  aud  cooked  meat  and  live  animals),  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following: 

(a)  Exports  shall  be  limited  to  a  total  of  242,000 
long  tons  in  calendar  year  1964,  251,000  long  tons  in 
calendar  year  1965,  and  260,000  long  tons  in  calendar 
year  1966,  all  in  terms  of  product  weight. 

(b)  In  each  succeeding  calendar  year  there  shall 
be  au  increase,  corresponding  to  the  estimated  rate  of 
increase  in  the  total  United  States  market  for  these 
meats.  This  increase  in  the  total  United  States  market 
is  presently  estimated  to  be  3.7  percent  annually. 

(c)  The  purpose  of  the  annual  increases  established 
in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  is  to  secure  to  Australia  a 
fair  and  reasonable  share  in  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  market.  There  shall  be  a  triennial  review  and, 
as  appropriate,  an  adjustment  of  this  estimated  rate 
of  increase  in  consumption  to  apply  to  the  succeeding 
three-year  period.  The  first  such  review  shall  take 
place  no  later  than  October  1,  1906. 

i  il  i  Australia  shall  maintain  approximately  the 
present  relationship  between  beef  and  mutton  exports 
to  the  United  States. 

(e)  Australia  shall  use  its  best  endeavours  to  limit 
KB  exports  to  the  United  States  of  better-quality  primal 
cuts  of  beef  and  veal,  such  as  steaks  and  roasts,  ap- 
proximately to  the  percentage  these  cuts  currently 
constitute  of  total  annual  exports  of  beef  and  veal  from 
Australia  to  the  United  Stales. 

2.  Australia  undertakes  to  limit  its  exports  to  the 
United  States  upon  the  understanding  that  Australia 
will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  such  limitations  in 
relation  to  the  position  of  other  substantial  suppliers 


in  the  United  States  market  and  so  long  as  Australia's 
access  to  the  United  States  market  for  beef,  veal,  and 
inul ton  is  not  limited  by  an  increase  in  the  duties  on 
these  products. 

3.  The  United  States  Government  shall  continue  to 
permit  access  each  year  into  the  United  States  of  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton  exported  from  Australia,  up  to  the 
maximum  quantity  determined  for  that  year  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  paragraphs  1(a)  and  1(b)  of 
this  Agreement. 

4.  The  Governments  shall  continue  to  take  an  active 
and  leading  role  in  negotiating  in  the  GATT,  in  har- 
mony with  the  objectives  agreed  at  the  Ministerial 
meeting  of  the  GATT  in  May  1963,  arrangements  lead- 
ing to  expanding  access  in  meat  importing  countries. 

5.  Should  such  a  wider  international  arrangement 
be  reached,  it  could  subsume  this  Agreement. 

6.  The  Governments  agree  to  consult,  at  the  request 
of  either  Government,  on  any  questions  arising  on  the 
implementation  of  this  Agreement. 

7.  Either  Government  may  terminate  this  Agreement, 
effective  at  the  end  of  a  calendar  year,  by  written 
notice  given  at  least  180  days  prior  to  the  end  of  that 
calendar  year. 

If  these  proposals  are  acceptable  to  your  Govern- 
ment, this  note  and  your  note  of  acceptance  shall  form 
an  Agreement  between  our  Governments. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

Howard  Beat.f. 

The  Honorable 
The  Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

United  States  Reply 

February  17, 1964 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  note 
of  February  17,  1964,  concerning  trade  in  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton  between  Australia  and  the  United  States  which 
reads  as  follows : 

[Text  of  Australian  note.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  the  Agreement  outlined 
in  your  note  is  acceptable  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  will  govern  trade  in  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  be- 
tween Australia  and  the  United  States. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State: 
George  W.  Ball 

His  Excellency 
The  Honorable 
Sir  Howard  Beale,  K.B.E.,  Q.C., 

Australian  Ambassador. 
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EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  WITH  NEW  ZEALAND 

New  Zealand  Note 

17  Febbuaby  1964 

Sib,  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  recent  discussions 
in  Washington  between  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  desire  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  con- 
cerning the  level  of  future  exports  of  beef  and  veal 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of 
these  discussions,  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  that 
the  following  Agreement  shall  become  effective  between 
our  Governments : 

The  Governments  of  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States  have  agreed  to  the  following  measures  in  the 
interest  of  promoting  the  orderly  development  of  trade 
in  beef  and  veal  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States.  In  assuming  the  following  obligations,  the 
Governments  of  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States 
have  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  preserving  approxi- 
mately the  present  pattern  of  trade  in  these  products 
between  the  two  countries. 

1.  Accordingly,  the  New  Zealand  Government  agrees 
to  limit  exports  from  New  Zealand  to  the  United 
States  of  beef  and  veal  (in  all  forms  except  canned, 
cured  and  cooked  meat  and  live  cattle),  in  accordance 
with  the  following: 

(a)  Exports  shall  be  limited  to  a  total  of  103,000 
long  tons  in  calendar  year  1964,  107,000  long  tons  in 
calendar  year  1965,  and  111,000  long  tons  in  calendar 
year  1966,  all  in  terms  of  product  weight. 

(b)  In  each  succeeding  calendar  year  there  shall 
be  an  increase,  corresponding  to  the  estimated  rate  of 
increase  in  the  total  United  States  market  for  these 
meats.  This  increase  in  the  total  United  States  market 
is  presently  estimated  to  be  3.7  per  cent  annually. 

(c)  The  purpose  of  the  annual  increases  established 
in  paragraphs  1(a)  and  1(b)  is  to  secure  to  New  Zea- 
land a  fair  and  reasonable  share  in  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  market.  There  shall  be  a  triennial  re- 
view and,  as  appropriate,  an  adjustment  of  this  esti- 
mated rate  of  increase  in  consumption  to  apply  to  the 
succeeding  three-year  period.  The  first  such  review 
shall  take  place  no  later  than  1  October,  1966. 

(d)  The  New  Zealand  Government  shall  use  its  best 
endeavours  to  limit  exports  from  New  Zealand  to  the 
United  States  of  better-quality  primal  cuts  of  beef  and 
veal,  such  as  steaks  and  roasts,  approximately  to  the 
percentage  these  cuts  currently  constitute  of  total  an- 
nual exports  of  beef  and  veal  from  New  Zealand  to  the 
United  States. 

2.  The  New  Zealand  Government  shall  limit  exports 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  States  upon  the  under- 
standing that  New  Zealand  will  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  limitations  in  relation  to  the  position 
of  other   substantial   suppliers   in   the   United    States 


market  and  so  long  as  New  Zealand's  access  to  the 
United  States  market  for  beef  and  veal  is  not  limited  by 
an  increase  in  the  duties  on  these  products. 

3.  The  United  States  Government  shall  continue  to 
permit  access  each  year  into  the  United  States  for  beef 
and  veal  exported  from  New  Zealand,  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  determined  for  that  year  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  1(a)  and  1(b)  of 
this  Agreement. 

4.  The  Governments  shall  continue  to  take  an  active 
and  leading  role  in  negotiating  in  the  GATT,  in  har- 
mony with  the  objectives  agreed  at  the  Ministerial 
meeting  of  the  GATT  in  May  1963,  arrangements  lead- 
ing to  expanding  access  in  meat  importing  countries. 

5.  Should  such  a  wider  international  arrangement 
be  reached,  it  could  subsume  this  Agreement. 

6.  The  Governments  agree  to  consult,  at  the  request 
of  either  Government,  on  any  questions  arising  on  the 
implementation  of  this  Agreement. 

7.  Either  Government  may  terminate  this  Agree- 
ment, effective  at  the  end  of  a  calendar  year,  by  written 
notice  given  at  least  180  days  prior  to  the  end  of  that 
calendar  year. 

If  these  proposals  are  acceptable  to  your  Govern- 
ment this  note  and  your  note  of  acceptance  shall  form 
an  Agreement  between  our  Governments. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

G.  R.  Lakinq 
Ambassador. 

The  Honourable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington  D.C. 

United  States  Reply 

February  17, 1964 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  note 
of  February  17,  1964,   concerning  trade  in  beef  and 
veal  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  which 
reads  as  follows : 

[Text  of  New  Zealand  note.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  the  Agreement  proposed 
in  your  note  is  acceptable  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  will  govern  trade  in  beef  and  veal  between 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  States. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State: 
George  W.  Ball 

His  Excellency 
Geoboe  R.  Lakinq, 
Ambassador  of  New  Zealand. 
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U.S.  and  Philippines  Conclude 
Cotton  Textile  Agreement 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  INITIALING 

Press  release  67  dated  February  17 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines  announced  on  February  17  the 
initialing  of  a  bilateral  agreement  covering 
trade  in  cotton  textiles  between  the  two  coun- 
tries for  a  4-year  period  extending  from  Jan- 
nary  1,  1964,  through  December  31,  1967. 

The  agreement  is  designed  to  promote  the  or- 
derly development  and  growth  of  cotton  textile 
exports  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  formalized  at  a  later  date  by 
an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes. 

The  agreement  concludes  bilateral  talks  held 
at  Manila  and  Washington  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  the  Philippines  and 
a  United  States  delegation  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Departments  of  State,  Com- 
merce, and  Labor.  The  talks  resulted  in  a 
mutual  understanding  on  the  future  pattern  of 
cotton  textile  trade  from  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States.  The  agreement  replaces  the  ex- 
port restraints  currently  in  effect. 

The  principal  features  of  the  agreement  are : 

1.  The  two  Governments  recognize  that  sub- 
stantially all  the  exports  in  five  major  cate- 
gories of  cotton  textiles  from  the  Philippines 
consist  of  infants'  wear,  produced  by  the  Philip- 
pine cottage  industry,  which  has  been  part  of 
special  traditional  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  level  of  this  trade  for  recent  periods 
is  set  forth  in  the  agreement.  The  United 
States  Government  has  the  right  to  request  con- 
sultations in  the  event  the  Philippines  wishes 
to  increase  its  exports  in  the  five  categories  to 
levels  in  excess  of  110  percent  of  the  agreed 
traditional  levels  of  trade.  During  the  period 
of  consultations,  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines would  limit  exports  in  these  categories, 
on  an  annual  basis,  to  110  percent  of  the  tradi- 
tional levels  of  trade.  It  is  also  understood 
that  the  agreed  annual  levels  of  traditional  trade 
in  these  five  categories  will  increase  by  5  per- 
cent in  calendar  year  1965  and,  on  a  cumulative 
basis,  by  5  percent  for  each  subsequent  year  of 
the  agreement. 


Cotton  Textile  Agreement  Signed 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 24  (press  release  81)  that  Philippine  Am- 
bassador Amelito  It.  Mutuc  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  G. 
Griffith  Johnson  had  on  that  day  signed  the 
4-year  bilateral  agreement  covering  trade  in  cot- 
ton textiles  which  was  initialed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  two  Governments  on  February  17. 


2.  For  other  categories  of  cotton  textiles,  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  agrees  to  limit 
its  exports  of  cotton  textiles  to  the  United  States 
to  an  aggregate  of  15.5  million  square  yards 
equivalent  during  calendar  year  1964.  Within 
this  aggregate,  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines also  agrees  to  limit  its  exports  in  eight 
categories  of  cotton  textiles  to  specific  maximum 
levels.  The  square-yard  equivalent  of  any 
shortfalls  in  these  eight  categories  having  spe- 
cific ceilings  may  be  applied  to  exports  in  other 
categories  not  having  such  specific  ceilings. 

3.  Annual  exports  in  categories  not  specifi- 
cally limited  will  not  exceed  350,000  square 
yards  equivalent  except  by  mutual  agreement 
of  the  two  Governments. 

4.  The  two  Governments  agree  to  increase 
the  aggregate  export  limit  and  the  specific  ceil- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  category  45,  by  5 
percent  for  calendar  year  1965  and,  on  a  cumu- 
lative basis,  by  5  percent  for  each  subsequent 
year  of  the  agreement. 

5.  The  two  Governments  also  agree  on  the 
procedure  to  be  applied  in  the  event  that  con- 
centration of  exports  of  apparel  items  made 
from  particular  types  of  cotton  fabrics  not  of 
U.S.  origin  should  cause  or  threaten  to  cause 
disruption  of  the  U.S.  market. 

6.  The  agreement  also  includes  provisions  for 
spacing,  exchange  of  statistical  data,  and  con- 
sultation. 

U.S.  NOTE,  AS  SIGNED  FEBRUARY  24 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  recent  dis- 
cussions in  Manila  and  Washington  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  concerning  trade  in  cotton  textiles  between 
the  Philippines  and  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions  I  have  the  honor  to 
propose  the  following  agreement  relating  to  trade  in 
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cotton  textiles  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States : 

1.  The  Governments  recognize  that  substantially  all 
the  exports  of  cotton  textiles  from  the  Philippines  to 
the  United  States  in  categories  52,  53,  54,  59,  and  63 
consist  of  infants'  wear  produced  by  the  Philippine  cot- 
tage industry  and  traditionally  part  of  the  special 
United  States-Philippine  cotton  textile  trade.  The 
Governments  agree  that  the  annual  levels  of  these  "tra- 
ditional trade"  categories  have  most  recently  approxi- 
mated the  following  pattern : 

Category    52 25,000  dozen 

Category    53 410,000  dozen 

Category    54 75,  000  dozen 

Category   59 130,  000  dozen 

Category   63 860,000  dozen 

Total 1,500,000  dozen 

2.  In  the  event  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  desires  to  permit  exports  in  the  tradi- 
tional trade  categories  enumerated  in  paragraph  1 
to  exceed  in  any  calendar  year  110  percent  of  the  levels 
of  traditional  trade  enumerated  in  paragraph  1  (as 
adjusted  pursuant  to  paragraph  7),  it  shall  so  notify 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
may  request  consultations  on  the  matter  if,  in  its  view, 
the  proposed  export  levels  would  constitute  an  undue 
concentration  of  trade  threatening  to  cause  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  United  States  market  in  these  categories. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  accompany 
its  request  for  consultations  with  detailed  information 
on  the  condition  of  the  United  States  market  in  the 
category  or  categories  in  question.  The  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  agree  to  enter  into 
such  consultations,  and  during  the  course  thereof  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall 
limit  its  exports  on  an  annual  basis  in  the  categories  in 
question  to  110  percent  of  the  level  of  traditional  trade 
enumerated  in  paragraph  1  (as  adjusted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  7). 

3.  During  calendar  year  1964,  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  limit  its  exports 
to  the  United  States  in  all  categories  of  cotton  textiles, 
except  those  enumerated  in  paragraph  1,  to  an  aggre- 
gate limit  of  15.5  million  square  yards  equivalent. 

4.  Within  the  aggregate  limit  specified  in  paragraph 
3  the  following  specific  ceilings  shall  apply : 

Category  32 3, 150.  000  dozen 

Category  39 225,000  dozen  pair 

Category  50 15,  000  dozen 

Category  51 15,000  dozen 

Category  60 7,000  dozen 

Category  01 1,200.000  dozen 

Category  04 152,  175  lbs. 

5.  Within  the  aggregate  limit  specified  in  paragraph 
3,  exports  in  category  45  shall  not  exceed  30,000  dozen 
in  any  calendar  year. 

6.  The  square  yard  equivalent  of  any  shortfalls  in 
categories  given  a  specific  ceiling  in  paragraphs  4 
and  5  may  be  used  in  any  category  not  given  a  specific 


ceiling  and  not  enumerated  in  paragraph  1.  Annual 
exports  in  categories  not  given  a  specific  ceiling  and 
not  enumerated  in  paragraph  1  shall  not  exceed  350,000 
square  yards  equivalent  except  by  mutual  agreement 
of  the  two  Governments. 

7.  The  limitations  on  exports  established  by  para- 
graphs 3,  4,  and  6  and  the  levels  of  traditional  trade 
categories  enumerated  in  paragraph  1  shall  be  raised 
by  5  percent  for  calendar  year  1965  and,  on  a  cumu- 
lative basis,  for  each  subsequent  calendar  year. 

8.  With  the  exception  of  seasonal  items,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  shall  space  its  annual  exports 
of  cotton  textiles  to  the  United  States  as  evenly  as 
may  be  practicable  in  each  calendar  year. 

9.  In  the  event  concentration  of  exports  from  the 
Philippines  to  the  United  States  of  apparel  items  made 
of  a  particular  fabric  not  of  United  States  origin  causes 
or  threatens  to  cause  market  disruption  in  the  United 
States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  call 
for  consultations  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  in  order  to  reach  a  mutually  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  problem.  The  Government  of 
the  Philippines  shall  agree  to  enter  into  such  consul- 
tations, and,  during  the  course  thereof,  shall  limit  its 
exports  of  the  item  in  question  to  an  annual  level  of 
105  percent  of  its  exports  of  that  item  during  the  12- 
month  period  immediately  preceding  the  month  in 
which   consultations   are   requested. 

10.  Each  Government  agrees  to  supply  promptly  any 
available  statistical  data  requested  by  the  other  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  implementation  of  this  Agreement, 
the  system  of  categories  and  the  factors  for  conversion 
into  square  yards  equivalent  set  forth  in  the  Annex 
hereto  shall  apply. 

11.  For  the  duration  of  this  Agreement,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  not  limit  the  importa- 
tion of  cotton  textiles  from  the  Philippines  to  levels 
lower  than  those  provided  in  this  Agreement. 

12.  The  Governments  agree  to  consult  on  any  ques- 
tion arising  in  the  implementation  of  this  Agreement. 

13.  The  Governments  agree  that  this  Agreement, 
while  governing  trade  in  cotton  textiles,  does  not  prej- 
udice any  interpretations  by  either  Government  of 
the  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  Concerning  Trade  and  Related  Matters 
signed  at  Washington  on  September  6,  1955. 

14.  This  Agreement  shall  continue  in  force  through 
December  31,  1967,  provided  that  either  Government 
may  propose  revisions  in  the  terms  of  the  Agreement 
no  later  than  90  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  new 
12-month  period.  Either  Government  may  terminate 
this  Agreement  effective  at  the  end  of  calendar  years 
1965  or  1966  by  written  notice  to  the  other  Govern- 
ment given  at  least  90  days  prior  to  the  end  of  either 
calendar  year;  provided  that  such  termination  shall 
not  operate  to  prejudice  the  ability  of  the  Philippines 
to  export  cot  tun  textiles  to  the  I  nil  eel  States  in  amounts 
preserving  its  proportionate  share  of  the  United  states 
market  as  represented  by  the  levels  specified  in  this 
Agreement  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  Agree- 
d  ■  nt    is  terminated. 
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I  have  further  the  honor  to  request  you  to  be  good 
enough  to  confirm  the  foregoing  understandings  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

ANNEX 

Square  Yard  Equivalent  Conversion  Factors  by 
Category 

Conver- 


CaU- 
gory 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

19 


20 

21 

22 
23 
24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
31 
32 

33 

34 
35 
36 
37 

38 

39 
40 
41 

42 


Description 

Yarn,  carded,  singles 

Yarn,  carded,  plied 

Yarn,  combed,  singles 

Yarn,  combed,  plied 

Gingham,  carded 

Gingham,  combed 

Velveteen  .... 

Corduroy  .... 

Sheeting,  carded  . 

Sheeting,  combed 

Lawn,  carded    .    . 

Lawn,  combed  .    . 

Voile,  carded    .    . 

Voile,  combed  .    . 

Poplin  and  broadcloth, 
carded. 

Poplin  and  broadcloth, 
combed. 

Typewriter  ribbon  cloth  . 

Print  cloth,  shirting  type, 
80  x  80  type,  carded. 

Print  cloth,  shirting  type, 
other  than  80  x  80  type, 
carded. 

Shirting,  Jacquard  or 
dobby,  carded. 

Shirting,  Jacquard  or 
dobby,  combed. 

Twill  and  sateen,  carded . 

Twill  and  sateen,  combed 

Woven  fabric,  n.e.s.,  yarn 
dyed,  carded. 

Woven  fabric,  n.e.s.,  yarn 
dyed,  combed. 

Woven  fabric,  other, 
carded. 

Woven  fabric,  other, 

combed. 
Pillowcases,  not  orna- 
mented, carded. 

Pillowcases,  not  orna- 
mented, combed. 

Dish  towels 

Other  towels 

Handkerchiefs,  whether  or 
not  in  the  piece. 

Table  damask  and  manu- 
factures. 

Sheets,  carded 

Sheets,  combed     .... 

Bedspreads  and  quilts     . 
Braided  and  woven 

elastics. 
Fishing  nets  and  fish 

netting. 
Gloves  and  mittens     .    . 
Hose  and  half  hose  .    .    . 
T-shirts,  all  white,  knit, 

men's  and  boys'. 
T-shirts,  other,  knit    .    . 


Unit 

sion 
Factor 

Lb.    .    .    . 

4.6 

Lb.    .    .    . 

4.6 

Lb.    .    .    . 

4.6 

Lb.    .    .    . 

46 

Svd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Svd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Svd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    . 

1.0 

Syd    .    . 

1.0 

No.    .    . 

.      1. 084 

No.    .    . 

1.084 

No.    .    . 

.348 

No.    .    . 

.348 

Doz    .    . 

1.66 

Lb.    .    . 

3.  17 

No.    .    . 

6.2 

Xo.    .    . 

6.2 

No.    .    . 

.      6.9 

Lb    .    .    . 

4.6 

Lb    .    .    . 

4.6 

Doz.  Prs  . 

3.527 

Doz.  Prs  . 

4.6 

Doz  .    .    . 

7.234 

43 


44 
45 

40 

47 

48 

49 
50 


51 


52 
53 

54 


55 


56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 


62 
63 
64 


Shirts,  knit,  other  than 
T-shirts  and  sweat- 
shirts. 

Sweaters  and  cardigans  . 

Shirts,  dress,  not  knit, 
men's  and  boys'. 

Shirts,  sport,  not  knit, 
men's  and  boys'. 

Shirts,  work,  not  knit, 
men's  and  boys'. 

Raincoats,  }i  length  or 
longer,  not  knit. 

Other  coats,  not  knit  .    . 

Trousers,  slacks  and 
shorts  (outer),  not 
knit,  men's  and  boys'. 

Trousers,  slacks  and 
shorts  (outer),  not 
knit,  women's,  girls' 
and  infants'. 

Blouses,  not  knit .... 

Dresses  (including  uni- 
forms), not  knit. 

Playsuits,  washsuits,  sun- 
suits,  creepers,  rompers, 
etc.,  not  knit,  n.e.s. 

Dressing  gowns,  includ- 
ing bathrobes,  beach 
robes,  housecoats  and 
dusters,  not  knit. 

Undershirts,  knit,  men's 
and  boys'. 

Briefs  and  undershorts, 
men's  and  boys'. 

Drawers,  shorts  and 
briefs,  knit,  n.e.s. 

All  other  underwear,  not 
knit. 

Pajamas  and  other 
nightwear. 

Brassieres  and  other 
body-supporting 
garments. 

Wearing  apparel,  knit, 
n.e.s. 

Wearing  apparel,  not 
knit,  n.e.s. 

All  other  cotton  textiles  . 


Doz 


7.234 


Doz  .  . 
Doz  .    . 

.     36.  8 
.      22.  186 

Doz  .    . 

.      24. 457 

Doz  .    . 

.      22.  186 

Doz  .    . 

.      50.0 

Doz  .  . 
Doz.    . 

.      32.  5 
.      17.  797 

Doz 


17.  797 


Doz.    . 

Doz.    . 

14.  53 
.      45.3 

Doz  .    . 

.      25.0 

Doz  .    . 

.      51.0 

Doz  .    . 

9.2 

Doz  .    . 

11.25 

Doz.    . 

5.0 

Doz.    . 

.      16.0 

Doz.    . 

.      51.  96 

Doz.    . 

4.75 

Lb    .    . 

4.6 

Lb    .    . 

4.6' 

Lb    .    . 

4.6 

United  States  and  Greece  Sign 
Estate  Tax  Protocol 

Press  release  60  dated  February  13 

On  February  12,  1964,  there  was  signed  in 
Athens  a  protocol  between  the  United  States 
and  Greece  modifying  and  supplementing  the 
convention  of  February  20,  1950,  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of 
fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  the  estates 
of  deceased  persons. 

The  1950  convention,  designed  to  eliminate 
double  taxation  in  connection  with  the  settle- 


Doz 


7.  234 


1  For  purposes  of  converting  dozens  into  pounds 
under  the  United  States  cotton  textile  classification 
system,  the  factor  to  be  used  is  1.74. 
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ment  in  one  country  of  estates  in  which  nation- 
als of  the  other  country  have  interests,  was 
brought  into  force  by  the  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification  on  December  30,  1953, 
applicable  solely  to  estates  or  inheritances  in  the 
case  of  persons  dying  on  or  after  that  date. 

The  supplementary  protocol,  containing  one 
substantive  article,  modifies  the  convention  by 
amending  the  title  and  preamble,  deleting  arti- 
cle III,  and  amending  article  IV.  The  words 
"with  respect  to  the  estates  of  deceased  persons" 
in  the  title  and  preamble  of  the  convention  are 
changed  to  read  "with  respect  to  the  movable 
property  estates  of  deceased  persons."  Article 
III,  relating  to  the  exemption  in  either  country 
of  immovable  property  situated  in  the  other 
country,  is  deleted.  Paragraph  (2)  of  article 
IV  is  modified  so  that  present  subparagraphs 
(a)  to  (i)  become  subparagraphs  (b)  to  (j)  and 
a  new  subparagraph  (a)  is  inserted  reading  as 
follows : 

a)  The  provisions  of  the  present  convention  shall 
be  deemed  as  not  applicable  to  immovable  property 
situated  in  either  the  United  States  or  Greece.  Im- 
movable property  shall  be  deemed  to  be  situated  at 
the  place  where  the  land  involved  is  located.  The 
question  whether  any  property  or  right  in  property 
constitutes  immovable  property  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
land  involved  is  located. 

Article  II  of  the  supplementary  protocol  pre- 
scribes the  procedure  for  bringing  the  protocol 
into  force,  i.e.,  by  the  exchange  of  instruments 
of  ratification.  The  protocol  will  be  submitted 
to  the  United  States  Senate  for  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Copyright 

Convention  on  literary  and  artistic  copyrights.    Signed 
at  Buenos  Aires  August  11,  1910.     Entered  into  force 
October  31,  1912.     38  Stat.  1785. 
Ratification  deposited:  Mexico,  January  24,  1964. 


Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  outer  space  and  under  water.     Done  at  Moscow 
August  5,  1963.     Entered  into  force  October  10,  1963 
TIAS  5433. 
Ratification  deposited:  Gabon,  February  20, 1964. 

Property 

Convention  of  Union  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dustrial property  of  March  30,  1883,  revised  at  Brus- 
sels December  14,  1900,  at  Washington  June  2,  1911, 
at  The  Hague  November  6,  1925,  at  London  June  2, 
1934,  and  at  Lisbon  October  31,  1958.  Done  at  Lis- 
bon October  31,  1958.  Entered  into  force  January 
4,  1962.  TIAS  4931. 
Adherence  deposited:  Gabon,  January  29, 1964. 


BILATERAL 


Australia 

Agreement  concerning  the  level  of  future  exports  of 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  from  Australia  to  the  United 
States.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton February  17,  1964.  Entered  into  force  February 
17,  1964. 

Canada 

Agreement  providing  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion in  Canada  of  a  command  and  data  acquisition 
station.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa 
December  28,  1962.  Entered  into  force  December  28, 
1962.  TIAS  5260. 
Terminated:  February  4,  1964. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 

Protocol  to  the  social  progress  trust  fund  agreement 
of  June  19,  1961  (TIAS  4763).  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton February  17,  1964.  Entered  into  force  February 
17, 1964. 

New  Zealand 

Agreement  concerning  the  level  of  future  exports  of 
beef  and  veal  from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  States. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  Febru- 
ary 17,  1964.     Entered  into  force  February  17,  1964. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  October  14,  1961,  as  amended  (TIAS 
4852,  5228,  5415).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Karachi  February  10,  1964.  Entered  into  force  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1964. 

Pan  American  Union 

Agreement  modifying  and  supplementing  the  agree- 
ment of  November  29,  1961  (TIAS  4S87),  concerning 
certain  funds  to  be  made  available  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Signed  at  Washington  February  17, 
1964.     Entered  into  force  February  17,  1964. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  television 
system  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Jidda  December  9, 1963,  and  January  6,  1964. 
Entered  into  force  January  6,  1964. 
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Treaties  in  Force  .  .  .  January  1, 1964 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  January  30  the  publication  Treaties  in  Force:  A  List  of 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Agreements  of  the  United  States  in  Force  on  January  1, 196b.  Thi9 
is  a  collection  showing  the  bilateral  relations  of  the  United  States  with  134  states  or  entities  and  the 
multilateral  rights  and  obligations  of  the  contracting  parties  to  more  than  350  treaties  and  agreements 
on  72  subjects.  The  current  edition  includes  some  300  new  treaties  and  agreements,  such  as  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  and  the  Protocol  on  the  Culture  of  Podpv  and 
Trade  in  Opium.  VV3 

The  bilateral  treaties  and  other  agreements  are  arranged  by  country  or  other  political  entity  and 
the  multilateral  treaties  and  other  agreements  are  arranged  by  subject  with  names  of  countries  which 
have  become  parties.  Date  of  signature,  date  of  entry  into  force  for  the  United  States,  and  citations  to 
texts  are  furnished  for  each  agreement. 

Documents  affecting  international  copyright  relations  of  the  United  States  are  listed  in  the  appendix. 

Information  on  current  treaty  actions,  supplementing  the  information  contained  in  Treaties  in 
Force,  is  published  weekly  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin. 

Copies  of  Treaties  in  Force:  A  List  of  Treaties  and  Other  International  Agreements  of  the  United 
States  in  Force  on  January  1,  1964  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents   US 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  for  $1.75  each. 
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Why  We  Treat  Different  Communist  Countries  Differently 


Address  by  Secretary  Rusk  l 


I  am  delighted  to  take  part  in  your  Full  Citi- 
zenship and  "World  Affairs  Conference,  now  an 
annual  event  of  your  union.  It  is  a  special 
pleasure  to  meet  with  workers  who  are  engaged 
in  manufacturing  the  modern  miracles  of  com- 
munication which  help  peoples  to  communicate 
with  each  other — hopefully  to  understand  one 
another  better.  Blessings  are  usually  mixed; 
these  same  communications  make  their  contri- 
bution to  the  breathtaking  pace  of  events  and  to 
worldwide  reactions  to  happenings  in  each  local 
arena.  But  in  the  world  of  television,  radio, 
and  films,  peoples  of  diverse  cultures  can  come 
to  realize  that  in  this  business  of  living  we  all 
have  much  the  same  feelings,  aspirations,  and 
hopes. 

It  is  heartening  that  organizations  such  as  the 
International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  and 


1  Made  before  the  Full  Citizenship  and  World  Affairs 
Conference  of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Feb.  25  (press  release  83). 


Machine  Workers  devote  so  much  time  to  inter- 
national affairs.  I  know  that  you  have  plenty 
of  pressing  problems  of  your  own  and  that  your 
first  responsibility  is  to  serve  your  members  in 
the  area  of  collective  bargaining.  But  your 
union  has  long  taken  an  intense  interest  in  inter- 
national affairs,  and  this  is  appropriate  because 
foreign  affairs  concern  every  citizen  in  the  most 
intimate  and  personal  way. 

The  support  of  American  labor  to  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  has  been  most 
helpful  in  raising  standards  of  wage  and  work- 
ing conditions  and  in  achieving  a  larger  measure 
of  social  justice.  The  adoption  by  ILO  of  the 
convention  banning  forced  labor,  which  is  now 
before  the  U.S.  Senate,  marks  one  more  forward 
step  toward  the  strengthening  of  freedom. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  today  a  cen- 
tral question — one  which  rightfully  looms  large 
in  the  concern  of  the  American  people  about 
foreign  affairs.  "What  is  the  policy  of  this 
Government  toward  international  communism? 

At  the  present  time,  as  throughout  the  post- 
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war  period,  there  are  some  who,  for  political 
or  other  reasons,  deliberately  sow  confusion 
about  our  real  intentions.  Also,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  puzzlement  may  arise  on  more  legit- 
imate grounds. 

We  are  asked  how  we  can  object  to  other  free 
countries  selling  goods  to  Cuba  when  we  are 
willing  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
are  asked  why  we  refuse  to  recognize  the  Peiping 
regime  when  we  recognize  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  asked  why  we  have  treated  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  somewhat  differently  from  other 
Communist  states  in  Eastern  Europe.  We  are 
asked  why  we  enter  into  cultural  exchange  agree- 
ments, or  a  test  ban  treaty,  with  a  government 
whose  leader  has  continued  to  boast  that  he  will 
"bury"  us. 

If  the  Communists,  as  a  group,  have  as  their 
aim  the  destruction  of  our  way  of  life,  how  is  it 
that  we  can  treat  one  Communist  country  differ- 
ently from  another  ?  And  why  do  we  enter  into 
an  agreement  or  understanding  with  a  Com- 
munist government  over  one  matter,  while  ac- 
cepting the  hard  necessity  of  continued  hostility 
and  conflict  over  other  matters? 

No  Illusions  as  to  Communist  Designs 

Before  answering  those  questions,  let  me  make 
one  point  clear.  We,  in  this  administration,  and 
in  this  country,  are  under  no  illusions  as  to  the 
designs  of  the  Communists  against  us  and  the 
entire  free  world.  No  one  needs  to  tell  us  that 
the  Communist  menace  is  deadly  serious,  that 
the  Communists  seek  their  goals  through  varied 
means,  that  deception  is  a  standard  element  in 
their  tactics,  that  they  move  easily  from  the 
direct  attack  to  the  indirect,  or  to  combinations 
of  the  two. 

To  know  what  the  Communists  are  up  to,  and 
to  understand  their  varied  techniques,  is  a  major 
order  of  business  with  us  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  branches  of  the  Government. 
It  is  an  order  of  business  we  do  not  neglect. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  Moscow,  as  well  as 
Peiping,  remains  committed  to  the  Communist 
world  revolution.  Chairman  Khrushchev  tells 
us  bluntly  that  coexistence  cannot  extend  to  the 
ideological  sphere,  that  between  him  and  us 
there  will  be  continued  competition  and  conflict. 
We  hope  this  will  not  always  be  so.    But  as  long 
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as  Mr.  Khrushchev  says  it  is  and  acts  accord- 
ingly, we  must  believe  him  and  act  accordingly 
ourselves. 

Combating  Communist  Imperialism 

The  first  objective  of  our  policy  toward  the 
Communist  states  must  be,  and  is,  to  play  our 
part  in  checking  Communist  imperialism.  This 
administration  will  vigorously  oppose  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Communist  domain — whoever 
the  Communists  in  question  may  be — by  force  or 
the  threat  of  force,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly applied. 

To  that  end  we  maintain  a  nuclear  deterrent 
of  almost  unimaginable  power.  To  that  end 
we  have  increased  our  conventional  military 
forces  and  made  them  more  mobile — and  have 
encouraged  and  assisted  other  free  nations  on 
the  frontlines  of  the  free  world  to  strengthen 
their  conventional  forces. 

Given  the  catastrophe  that  a  nuclear  engage- 
ment would  be  for  the  entire  world,  we  do  not 
intend  to  fall  into  a  position  where  we  may  have 
to  choose  instantly  between  a  nuclear  reaction 
and  the  loss  of  one  or  another  outpost  of  free- 
dom. We  are  resolved  to  maintain,  and  to  per- 
suade other  free-world  nations  to  maintain,  the 
capability  to  repel  partial  or  limited  attacks. 

We  have  also  improved  our  capacity  to  deal 
with  guerrilla  warfare  and  are  helping  our 
allies  and  friends  who  are  subject  to  that  type 
of  aggression. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
certain  areas  of  Latin  America,  indirect  aggres- 
sion is  not  just  a  threat  but  an  immediate  dan- 
ger, involving  both  daily  loss  of  life  and  danger 
to  vital  free-world  positions.  This  type  of 
assault  was  beaten  in  Greece,  the  Philippines, 
and  Malaya.  With  resolution  and  continuing 
endeavor  by  the  peoples  beset  by  these  tactics, 
and  with  help  from  us  and  other  free  nations, 
those  earlier  victories  can  be  repeated  elsewhere. 

The  free  world  must  prevent  the  Communists 
from  extending  their  sway  through  force, 
whether  through  frontal  assault,  piecemeal  ter- 
ritorial grabs,  or  infiltration  of  men  and  arms 
across  frontiers.  We  will  continue  to  do  our 
part  to  make  aggression  not  only  unprofitable 
to  the  Communists  but  increasingly  costly  and 
dangerous  to  them. 
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We  also  combat  Communist  imperialism  by 
helping  the  developing  countries  to  modernize 
their  economies  and  to  overcome  the  social  and 
political  problems  which  breed  discontent.  In 
addition  we  do  what  we  can  to  help  settle  dis- 
putes within  the  free  world — disputes  on  which 
the  Communists  try  to  capitalize. 

We  are  not  defenders  of  a  sterile  status  quo. 
We  do  not  oppose  peaceful  changes.  We  favor 
economic,  social,  and  political  progress  for  all 
peoples,  including  our  own.  And  we  believe 
that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  choose  and 
modify  its  own  institutions. 

We  provide  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  developing  nations  and  take  part  in 
peacemaking  and  peacekeeping  within  the  free 
world  because  we  want  to  build  a  decent,  peace- 
ful world  order.  At  the  same  time  these  activi- 
ties are  important  methods  of  preventing  the 
Communists  from  extending  their  domain. 

Nobody  knows  that  better  than  the  Com- 
munists themselves.  That  is  why  their  favorite 
slogan  is :  "Yanks,  go  home."  Why  any  good 
American  would  wish  to  further  that  central 
Communist  objective  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. Yet  that  would  be  the  effect  of  retreating 
from  our  international  commitments,  of  turn- 
ing our  back  on  dangers  and  disputes  at  distant 
points,  and  of  gutting  our  foreign  aid  program 
and  other  means  of  strengthening  and  defend- 
ing the  free  world. 

These  things  I  have  mentioned  so  far  are 
necessary  to  safeguard  ourselves  and  our  world. 
Until  the  Communists  themselves  change,  the 
most  elementary  security  considerations  de- 
mand that  we  remain  ever  alert  to  the  dangers 
their  very  outlook  on  life  raises  for  us  and  for 
others  committed  to  freedom. 

Seeking  Steps  Toward  a  More  Reliable  Peace 

But  our  policy  does  not  end  there.  In  the 
longer  run  we  want  the  Communists  to  come 
to  see  that  their  aggressive  hostility  toward  the 
free  world  is  not  only  costly  and  dangerous  but 
futile.  Meanwhile,  we  want  to  reduce  as  much 
as  we  can  the  chance  that  the  hostility  they  have 
created  between  them  and  us  may  lead  to  a  great 
war.  Tims  we  search  patiently  for  agreements 
and  understandings  to  settle  or  blunt  danger- 


ous disputes  between  them  and  us  and  to  bring 
armaments  under  control. 

The  Soviets  appear  to  recognize  that  there  is 
a  common  interest  in  preventing  a  mutually  de- 
structive thermonuclear  exchange.  We  have 
managed  to  reach  a  few  limited  agreements  with 
them.  These  do  not  yet  constitute  a  detente. 
We  hope  for  further  agreements  or  understand- 
ings. But  in  the  field  of  disarmament  there 
are  severe  limits  to  the  progress  that  can  be 
made  without  reliable  inspection  and  verifica- 
tion of  arms  retained.  And  on  many  vital  po- 
litical issues  Moscow's  views  and  the  West's 
remain  far  apart.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  pur- 
sue unceasingly  our  earnest  quest  for  mutually 
acceptable  steps  toward  a  more  reliable  peace. 

Communist  World  Not  a  "Single  Flock  of  Sheep" 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  "contain"  communism 
and  to  try  to  negotiate  specific  agreements  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  a  great  war.  The  conflict 
between  the  Communists  and  the  free  world 
is  as  fundamental  as  any  conflict  can  be.  Their 
proclaimed  objectives  and  our  conception  of  a 
decent  world  order  just  do  not  and  cannot  fit 
together. 

We  view  communism  as  a  system  incapable 
of  satisfying  basic  human  needs,  as  a  system 
which  will  ultimately  be  totally  discredited  in 
the  minds  of  men  everywhere.  We  believe  that 
the  peoples  who  have  been  brought  under  Com- 
munist rule  aspire  to  a  better  life — of  peace, 
economic  opportunity,  and  a  chance  to  pursue 
happiness.  This,  indeed,  has  always  been  so. 
But  in  recent  years  an  important  new  trend 
has  been  perceptible:  Some  of  the  Communist 
governments  have  become  responsive,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  if  not  directly  to  the  aspirations 
of  their  subjects,  at  least  to  kindred  aspira- 
tions of  their  own.  The  Communist  world  is 
no  longer  a  single  flock  of  sheep  following 
blindly  behind  one  leader. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  are 
engaged  in  a  deep  and  comprehensive  quarrel 
involving  ideology — how  best  to  promote  the 
Communist  world  revolution — a  struggle  for 
influence  in  other  countries  and  other  Com- 
munist parties,  conflicting  national  interests, 
and  personal  rivalries.     The  dispute  between 
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Moscow  and  Peiping  has  spread  through  the 
world  Communist  movement  and,  in  many  coun- 
tries, have  divided  the  local  parties. 
The  Chinese  Communists  have  demanded  that 

the  Russians  risk  their  national  interests,  and 
even  their  national  survival,  to  promote  the 
world  revolution,  as  that  cause  is  defined  by 
Peiping.  The  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
rejected  this  doctrine.  They  appear  to  have 
begun  t<>  realize  that  there  is  an  irresolvable 
Contradiction  between  the  demands  to  promote 
world  communism  by  force  and  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  Soviet  state  and  people. 

The  smaller  Communist  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  have  increasingly,  although  in  varying 
degree,  asserted  their  own  policies.  We  have 
always  considered  it  unnatural  for  the  diverse 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  with  their  own  tal- 
ents and  proud  traditions,  to  be  submerged  in 
a  monolithic  bloc.  "We  have  wanted  these 
peoples,  while  living  in  friendship  with  their 
Russian  and  other  neighbors,  to  develop  in 
accordance  with  their  own  national  aspirations 
and  genius.  And  they  seem  to  feel  a  strong 
nostalgia  for  their  traditional  ties  with  the 
West.  Most  of  them  are  increasing  their  trade 
and  other  contacts  with  "Western  Europe  and,  to 
some  extent,  with  us. 

Within  the  Soviet  bloc  the  Stalinist  terror 
has  been  radically  changed.  And  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  most  of  the  smaller 
European  Communist  nations,  there  are  signs — 
small  but  varied  and  persistent  signs — of  yearn- 
ings for  more  individual  freedom.  And  there 
are  practical  reasons  why  men  must  be  allowed 
freedom  if  they  are  to  achieve  their  best. 

Economic  Shortcomings  of  Communism 

Throughout  the  Communist  world  the  eco- 
nomic shortcomings  of  communism  are  vividly 
manifest.  Failures  in  food  production  have 
become  endemic.  In  Communist  China  the 
standard  of  living  is  even  lower  than  it  was 
before  the  calamitous  collapse  of  the  "great 
leap  forward."  The  Soviet  rate  of  growth  has 
dropped  below  that  of  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  and  far  below  that  of  Japan. 
The  actual  increase  in  income,  both  national  and 
per  capita,  in  the  last  12  years  was  less  in  the 


Soviet  Union  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
facl  that  communism  is  economically  inefficient 
has  become  increasingly  plain  to  mosl  of  the 

peoples  of  the  world. 

Here  let  us  note  a  few  points  aboul  trade. 
Since  1948  we  have  \^ft\  export  controls  to  keep 
strategic  commodities  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  European  satellites.  Since  L950wehave 
maintained  a  total  embargo  on  trade  with  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Korea;  and  somewhat 
later  this  embargo  was  extended  to  North  Viet- 
nam. In  October  1960  we  embargoed  exports 
to  Cuba,  excepting  foods  and  medicines.  All 
these  actions  were  taken  and  have  been  main- 
tained for  what  seem  to  us  to  be  very  good 
reasons.  In  controlling  exports  of  strategic 
goods  to  Soviet  bloc  countries  we  consult  and 
coordinate  with  14  other  free-world  industrial 
countries  through  a  Coordinating  Committee 
known  as  COCOM.  We  have  never  embargoed 
or  opposed  the  sale  of  foodstuffs  to  Soviet  bloc 
countries.  Thus,  our  current  sales  of  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union  involved  no  change  in 
basic  policy.  And  from  a  traditional  Yankee 
trading  viewpoint,  we  are  not  unhappy  about 
swapping  surplus  foodstuffs  for  gold  and  hard 
currency  which  help  to  balance  our  international 
payments. 

Our  capacity  to  influence  events  and  trends 
within  the  Communist  world  is  very  limited. 
But  it  is  our  policy  to  do  what,  we  can  to  en- 
courage evolution  in  the  Communist  world 
toward  national  independence  and  open  socie- 
ties. We  favor  more  contacts  between  the  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  our  own 
peoples.  We  should  like  to  see  more  Soviet 
citizens  visit  the  United  States.  We  would  be 
glad  to  join  in  cooperative  enterprises  to  further 
mankind's  progress  against  disease,  poverty, 
and  ignorance.  We  applaud  the  interest  of 
the  Soviet  leadership  in  improving  the  lot  of  the 
Soviet  people. 

Thus  our  policy  toward  international  com- 
munism has  three  objectives: 

( 1 )  To  prevent  the  Communists  from  extend- 
ing their  domain  and  to  make  it  increasingly 
costly,  dangerous,  and  futile  for  them  to  try  to 
do  so; 

(2)  To  achieve  agreements  or  understand- 
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ings  which  reduce  the  danger  of  a  devastating 
war; 

(3)  To  encourage  evolution  within  the  Com- 
munist world  toward  national  independence, 
peaceful  cooperation,  and  open  societies. 

U.S.  Policy  Toward  Various  Communist  States 

We  believe  that  we  can  best  promote  these 
objectives  by  adjusting  our  policies  to  the  dif- 
fering behavior  of  different  Communist  states — 
or  to  the  changing  behavior  of  the  same  state. 

When  Yugoslavia  challenged  Stalin's  cen- 
tralized control  of  Communist  affairs  in  1948, 
we  gave  that  country  military  and  economic 
assistance.  Yugoslavia  not  only  defied  Stalin 
but  stopped  supporting  the  guerrilla  aggression 
against  Greece,  reached  an  agreement  with  Italy 
on  Trieste,  and  increased  its  economic,  political, 
and  cultural  ties  with  the  West.  It  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  As  a  nonalined 
state,  it  has  gained  influence  among  the  uncom- 
mitted nations  of  the  world.  Sometimes  it 
agrees  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  particular 
points  of  foreign  policy,  sometimes  not.  In 
brief,  Yugoslavia  is  an  independent  state.  Its 
success  in  defending  its  independence  made 
other  peoples  in  Eastern  Europe  wonder  why 
they  could  not  do  likewise.  And  not  least  im- 
portant from  our  viewpoint,  Yugoslavia  is  not 
shipping  arms  to  be  used  against  a  democratic 
government  in  Venezuela  and  is  not  trying  to 
destroy  non-Communist  governments  in  South 
Viet-Nam  and  Laos. 

For  some  years  we  have  treated  Poland  some- 
what differently  from  other  Soviet  bloc  states. 
A  good  deal  of  the  national  autonomy  and 
domestic  liberalization  which  the  Poles  won  in 
1956  persists.  Most  of  Polish  agriculture  re- 
mains in  private  hands;  religion  is  strong; 
Poland  has  developed  a  broad  range  of  rela- 
tions and  exchanges  with  the  West.  Poland 
has  historic  ties  with  the  West.  And  its  people 
are  the  close  blood  relatives  of  many  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  We  apologize  to  none  for 
our  efforts  to  help  the  brave  people  of  Poland 
to  preserve  their  national  identity  and  their  own 
aspirations. 

At  one  time  we  felt  compelled  to  break  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Bulgaria.  Since  the 
ruthless  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  national 


revolution  in  1956,  we  have  been  represented 
in  Budapest  not  by  a  regular  envoy  but  by  a 
Charge. 

We  have  never  had  diplomatic  relations  with 
Communist  Albania,  the  most  blatantly  Stalin- 
ist state  in  Europe. 

Thus,  for  good  reasons,  we  have  treated  var- 
ious Soviet  bloc  states  differently  and  the  same 
state  differently  at  different  times.  And  we 
shall  continue  to  differentiate  our  policy  ac- 
cording to  the  conduct  of  the  various  Com- 
munist states. 

Recently  Rumania  has  asserted  a  more  inde- 
pendent attitude  and  has  expanded  its  trade 
and  other  contacts  with  the  West.  It  has  taken 
steps  to  improve  its  relations  with  the  United 
States.     We  are  responding  accordingly. 

Hungary  has  turned  to  a  more  permissive 
policy  of  national  conciliation.  We  of  course 
welcome  any  tendencies  promising  to  ease  the 
lot  of  the  Hungarian  people.  We  will  do  what 
we  can  to  encourage  them. 

In  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria  there  are 
some  signs  of  movement  away  from  earlier  and 
harsher  policies.  We  are  watching  these  de- 
velopments with  close  attention. 

Grave  Concerns  About  Communist  China 

When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Southeast  Asia,  we 
see  a  quite  different  situation.  There,  two  na- 
tions— Laos  and  South  Viet-Nam — are  the  tar- 
gets of  subversion  and  aggression  directed  and 
heavily  supported  by  Communist  North  Viet- 
Nam,  with  the  backing  of  Peiping.  These  ag- 
gressions violate  specifically  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1954  on  Indochina  and  the  Geneva 
accords  of  19G2  on  Laos.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  security  not  only  of  Southeast  Asia 
but  of  the  entire  free  world  that  these  aggres- 
sions shall  not  succeed.  Our  nation  is  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  Vietnamese  freedom, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  honor  that  commit- 
ment. The  forces  we  have  in  South  Viet-Nam 
to  assist  and  support  the  Republic  of  South 
Viet-Nam  are  evidence  of  our  commitment. 
And,  as  President  Johnson  said  last  Friday  in 
Los  Angeles:  ".  .  .  those  engaged  in  external 
direction  and  supply"  of  the  assault  against  the 
lives  and  liberty  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
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Nam  "would  do  well  to  be  reminded  and  to  re- 
member that  this  type  of  aggression  is  a  deeply 
dangerous  game."  2 

We  have  special  and  very  grave  concerns 
about  Communist  China.  And  here  let  me 
dear  away  a  myth.  We  do  not  ignore  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime.  We  know  it  exists. 
We  talk  with  it  regularly  through  our  respective 
Ambassadors  to  Warsaw.  There  have  been  119 
of  these  talks.  And  what  the  Peiping  regime 
itself  says  to  us  is  among  the  reasons  why  we 
continue  to  have  very  grave  concerns  about  it. 

Peiping  continues  to  insist  upon  the  surrender 
of  Formosa  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  any  improve- 
ment whatever  in  relations  with  the  United 
States.  We  are  loyal  to  our  commitments  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China,  and  we 
will  not  abandon  the  12  million  people  of  Free 
China  on  Taiwan  to  Communist  tyranny. 

Peiping  incites  and  actively  supports  the  ag- 
gression in  Southeast  Asia  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  agreements  of  1951  and  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1962. 

Peiping  attacked  India  and  occupies  a  posi- 
tion from  which  it  continues  to  threaten  the  sub- 
continent of  South  Asia. 

Peiping  is  attempting  to  extend  its  tactics  of 
terror  and  subversion  into  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

In  other  words,  Peiping  flouts  the  first  con- 
dition for  peace :  Leave  your  neighbors  alone. 

And  we  in  the  United  States  have  not  for- 
gotten Peiping's  aggressive  intervention  in 
Korea — an  act  for  which  it  stands  condemned 
bj'  the  United  Nations. 

The  American  people  cherished  their  close 
and  cordial  ties  with  the  people  of  the  Chinese 
mainland.  They  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
it  will  be  possible  to  renew  this  historic 
friendship.    As  I  said  in  Tokyo  last  month : 3 

When  mainland  China  has  a  government  which  is 
prepared  to  renounce  force,  to  make  peace,  and  to 
honor  international  responsibilities,  it  will  find  us 
responsive. 

Meanwhile  we  shall  resolutely  oppose  aggres- 
sion.    And  we  believe  that  all   free  nations 


'  See  p.  399. 

"Bulletin  of  Feb.  17,  1964,  p.  230. 


should,  in  their  own  elementary  self-interest, 
take  care  not  to  do  anything  that  would  en- 
courage Communist  militancy. 

Insofar  as  the  dispute  between  Peiping  and 
Moscow  involves  the  question  of  militancy  in 
prosecuting  the  Communist  revolution,  we 
would  of  course  prefer  realism  about  the  dan- 
gers and  potential  consequences  of  aggression 
in  the  nuclear  age. 

The  Castro  Regime  in  Cuba 

On  our  doorstep  another  Communist  regime 
incites  and  supports  subversion,  terror,  and 
guerrilla  warfare  against  its  Caribbean  neigh- 
bors. More  than  2  years  ago,  the  Organization 
of  American  States  unanimously  declared  this 
ican  system.  The  OAS  has  taken  various  steps 
regime  to  be  incompatible  with  the  inter- Amer- 
to  isolate  Castro's  Cuba  and  to  curb  its  capacity 
to  do  harm.    It  is  now  considering  further  steps. 

There  will  be  no  retreat  from  our  policy 
toward  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  threaten  the  security  and  stability 
of  other  nations  in  this  hemisphere.  Moreover, 
we  regard  this  regime  as  temporary.  With  the 
other  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  we  expect  the 
Cuban  people  to  regain  their  freedom  and  rejoin 
the  inter- American  system. 

Recently  a  large  quantity  of  arms  was  shipped 
into  Venezuela  to  be  used  in  an  effort  to  over- 
throw the  freely  elected  government  of  that 
country.  The  OAS  has  conclusive  evidence 
that  those  arms  came  from  Cuba.  Consequently, 
it  is  considering  further  steps  to  protect  the 
free  nations  of  this  hemisphere  from  subversion 
and  aggression,  indirect  as  well  as  direct,  based 
on  Cuba. 

The  free  nations  who  sell  to  Cuba  goods  and 
equipment  important  to  the  Cuban  economy  are 
interfering  with  the  efforts  of  the  free  nations 
of  this  hemisphere  to  curl)  this  clanger.  In  the 
missile  crisis  of  19G2  it  was  evident  that  what 
happened  in  Cuba  could  directly  affect  the  secu- 
rity of  the  entire  free  world.     That  is  still  so. 

The  world  is  changing.  And  as  it  changes, 
we  shall  adjust  particular  policies.  But  our 
great  goal  remains  constant.  It  is  to  build  a  de- 
cent world  order — the  kind  set  forth  in  the 
opening    paragraphs   of    the    Charter   of   the 
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United  Nations.  And  our  major  policies  for 
moving  toward  that  goal  have  produced  favor- 
able results.  The  free  world  has  its  problems — 
and  we  are  drawn  into  most  of  them  because 
of  our  power  and  commitment  to  the  defense  and 
promotion  of  freedom.  But  I  prefer  our  prob- 
lems to  those  of  the  Communist  world. 

The  most  powerful  force  at  work  in  the  world 
is  the  force  which  we  have  been  identified  with 
since  our  very  birth  as  a  nation,  which  we  have 
nurtured  and  fought  for  over  the  generations : 
the  ideas  of  freedom,  of  government  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  of  the  rights  of  man, 
of  the  rule  of  law,  of  individual  human  dignity. 
These  ideas  have  gripped  the  minds  of  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.     They  constitute  the 


great,    enduring    revolutionary    movement    in 
human  affairs. 

So  let  us  have  the  good  sense  to  persevere  in 
our  threefold  policy  toward  the  Communist 
states,  taking  care  always : 

To  make  resort  to  force  or  threat  of  force 
costly  and  futile ; 

To  search  for  agreements  and  understandings 
leading  to  a  more  stable  peace; 

And  to  promote  the  trends  within  the  Com- 
munist world  which  lead  away  from  imperial- 
ism, away  from  dictatorships — and  toward  in- 
dependence and  open  societies  with  freely 
chosen  governments,  with  which  we  can  live 
in  enduring  friendship. 


President  Johnson  and  President  Lopez  Mateos  of  Mexico 
Hold  Talks  in  California 


President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  of  Mexico 
visited  the  United  States  February  21-22  to  re- 
ceive an  honorary  degree,  along  with  President 
Johnson,  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  and,  at  President  Johnson's  invita- 
tion, to  meet  with  him  at  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  communique  is- 
sued by  the  two  Presidents  on  February  22  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  talks  at  Palm  Springs, 
together  with  texts  of  remarks  made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  President  Lopez  Mateos  at 
UCLA's  96th  Charter  Day  ceremonies  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  and  by  President  Johnson  at  a  Mexi- 
can fiesta,  arranged  by  President  Lopez  Mateos, 
at  Los  Angeles  on  February  22. 

JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

White    House    press    release    (Palm    Springs,    Calif.)    dated 
February  22 

President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  and  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Jolmson  had  a  number  of  talks 


at  Palm  Springs  on  February  21  and  22,  which 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  renew  their  per- 
sonal friendship  and  to  examine,  in  a  spirit  of 
cordiality  and  good  neighborliness,  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  two  countries. 

The  two  Presidents  noted  with  satisfaction 
the  high  level  of  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion established  in  recent  years  in  the  relations 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  an- 
nounced their  decision  to  continue  working  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  the  goals  set  forth  in 
the  joint  communique  of  June  30,  1962,1  issued 
following  the  conversations  President  Adolfo 
Lopez  Mateos  and  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
had  in  Mexico  City.  In  that  connection,  the  two 
Chiefs  of  State  expressed  their  profound  sor- 
row at  the  premature,  tragic  death  of  President 
Kennedy. 

The  two  Presidents  reaffirmed  their  adherence 
to  the  principle  enunciated  by  the  Mexican  pa- 
triot Benito  Juarez  more  than  a  hundred  years 


1  Bulletin  of  July  23, 19C2,  p.  135. 
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ago :  "Respect  for  the  rights  of  others  is  peace." 
The  two  Presidents  are  determined  to  abide 
scrupulously  by  this  principle  in  the  conduct 
of  their  relations  with  each  other  and  with  other 
nations  and  to  make  energetic  efforts  to  see  that 
it  also  serves  as  a  principle  for  all  members  of 
the  international  community,  both  large  and 
small. 

The  two  Presidents  also  reaffirmed  their  sup- 
port of  the  principle  of  self-determination  of  all 
peoples  and  of  its  corollary,  non-intervention. 
They  agreed  that  they  would  endeavor  at  every 
suitable  opportunity  to  promote  the  acceptance 
of  such  principles,  not  only  with  words  but  with 
deeds,  in  the  Americas  and  throughout  the 
world.  They  expressed  their  faith  in  represent- 
ative democracy,  and  in  that  connection  they 
pointed  out  with  special  satisfaction  that  their 
peoples  will  have  the  opportunity  within  a  few 
months  freely  to  elect  those  who  are  to  govern 
them. 

The  two  Presidents  reiterated  the  devotion 
of  their  peoples  to  the  ideals  of  human  liberty 
and  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  their 
decision  to  work  for  the  protection  and 
strengthening  of  those  ideals  by  every  adequate 
means,  and  in  particular  by  supporting  the  ef- 
forts that  are  being  made  through  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  They  recognized,  in  fact,  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  realize  those  ideals  com- 
pletely in  the  Americas  if,  in  the  cities,  workers 
do  not  have  an  opportunity  for  productive  em- 
ployment; if,  in  the  rural  areas,  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  do  not  have  land  and  the  re- 
sources to  make  it  productive;  if  families  can- 
not find  decent  housing;  if  education  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  all;  or  if  sickness  and 
hunger  undermine  the  vitality  of  people. 

The  two  Chiefs  of  State  examined  the  trade 
relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
and  noted  with  satisfaction  the  higher  levels 
they  have  reached.  Geographic  proximity, 
ease  of  communications,  and  the  development 
of  their  economies  make  the  two  countries  nat- 
ural markets  for  each  other's  products.  They 
agreed  that  as  a  general  rule  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  both  countries  to  try  to  maintain  their  access 
to  each  other's  markets  and  to  expand  it  when- 
ever possible. 


The  two  Presidents  emphasized  the  essential 
role  of  exports  in  the  economy  of  the  develop- 
ing nations  and  the  great  contributions  that  I  he 
developed  nations  can  make  to  the  attainment 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  goals  by  providing 
stable,  expanding  markets  for  the  products  of 
the  developing  nations.  In  examining  this 
topic,  the  Presidents  took  into  account  the  talks 
that  have  taken  place  between  officials  of  the 
two  countries  with  respect  to  sugar,  lead  and 
zinc,  cattle,  meats,  and  textiles. 

The  two  Chiefs  of  State  expressed  satisfac- 
tion that  the  international  coffee  agreement, 
which  is  so  important  to  the  Latin  American 
economy,  has  entered  into  force.  As  for  cot- 
ton, they  agreed  that  the  system  of  consultation 
that  has  existed  between  the  authorities  of  the 
two  countries  in  the  past  five  years  should  be 
continued,  since  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
are  the  largest  exporters  of  this  fiber. 

The  two  Presidents  pointed  out  again,  in  a 
more  general  way,  the  need  for  intensifying  the 
efforts  that  their  governments  have  been 
making  in  the  various  international  organiza- 
tions to  reach  higher  trade  levels  and,  in  partic- 
ular, to  eliminate  discriminatory  and  restrictive 
practices  regarding  the  exports  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  throughout  the  world.  They  em- 
phasized in  this  connection  the  special  impor- 
tance to  the  Latin  American  countries,  and  to 
Mexico  in  particular,  of  the  elimination  of  such 
practices  with  respect  to  their  basic  commodi- 
ties, in  order  to  create  a  broader,  more  stable 
market  for  these  products  that  will  lead  to  an 
increase  in  their  income  from  exports.  On  this 
point,  President  Lopez  Mateos  expressed  his 
interest  in  seeing  that  industrial  workers  and 
farm  laborers  obtain  a  fair  share  of  such  in- 
come, in  order  to  enable  them  to  improve  their 
standard  of  living. 

President  Lopez  Mateos  reaffirmed  his  pur- 
pose of  continuing  the  policy  of  promoting 
economic  development  at  rates  greater  than  the 
population  growth  rate  within  a  framework  of 
monetary  stability,  which  is  so  important  for 
protecting  the  income  of  the  greatest  number 
of  people.  President  Johnson,  for  his  part,  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  the  cooperation  which 
his    Government    was    able    to    give    Mexico 
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through  the  recent  renewal  of  the  agreements 
in  force  between  the  financial  authorities  of  the 
two  countries. 

The  two  Chiefs  of  State  agreed  on  the  need 
to  strengthen  the  Organization  of  American 
States  still  further  and  to  give  it  greater 
authority  as  an  instrument  of  the  American 
Republics  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
Hemisphere  and  the  promotion  of  their  com- 
mon interests.  With  regard  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, they  reiterated  their  desire  to  strengthen 
it  by  working  together,  and  with  its  other  mem- 
bers who  are  animated  by  the  same  desire,  to- 
ward a  realization  of  the  principles  and  aims 
of  the  San  Francisco  Charter. 

Both  Presidents  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
on  January  14  last  their  governments  ex- 
changed the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
convention  which  provides  for  the  full  settle- 
ment of  the  Chamizal  problem.2  After  the 
legislation  necessary  for  implementing  the  con- 
vention has  been  enacted,  they  agreed  to  hold  a 
fitting  ceremony  in  Chamizal  to  mark  symboli- 
cally the  new  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  between 
Ciudad  Juarez  and  El  Paso.  They  agreed  that 
the  two  governments  must  continue  to  work 
through  the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
with  a  view  to  making  the  Rio  Grande  once 
again  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries. 
To  that  end  they  will  instruct  their  respective 
Commissioners  to  submit  studies  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible of  cases  relating  to  any  portions  of  land 
that  may  have  become  separated  from  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  belong  through  changes  in 
the  Rio  Grande  and  to  recommend  the  action 
that  ought  to  be  taken. 

The  two  Presidents  noted  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  the  second  large  Rio  Grande  dam — the  Am- 
istad  Dam  at  Ciudad  Acuna  and  Del  Rio — 
which  promises  great  benefits  for  both  coun- 
tries in  the  use  of  the  water,  flood  control,  and 
the  generation  of  electric  power.  President 
Lopez  Mateos  recalled  that  President  Johnson, 
when  still  in  the  Senate,  played  an  outstanding 
role  in  obtaining  approval  in  the  United  States 


'For  background,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  23,  19G3,  p.  480; 
Jan.  13,  1964,  p.  49 ;  and  Feb.  3,  19G4,  p.  186. 


Congress  of  the  legislation  needed  for  the  con- 
struction of  that  dam.  Both  Presidents  voiced 
their  satisfaction  at  the  progress  made  in  the 
initial  construction  phase  and  the  fact  that  the 
building  of  the  dam  itself  will  soon  be  under 
way. 

President  Lopez  Mateos  recalled  his  talks  in 
June  1962  with  President  Kennedy  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  salinity  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River.  On  that  occasion  the  Presidents  ex- 
pressed "their  determination,  with  the  scientific 
studies  as  a  basis,  to  reach  a  permanent  and 
effective  solution  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
with  the  aim  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
this  problem  after  October  1963."  President 
Lopez  Mateos  observed  that  the  Government  of 
Mexico  and  Mexican  public  opinion  consider 
that  this  problem  is  the  only  serious  one  between 
the  two  countries  and  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  finding  a  permanent  solution  as  soon 
as  possible.  After  presenting  the  United  States' 
point  of  view,  President  Johnson  described  the 
experimental  construction  which  is  now  being 
actively  carried  out  in  order  to  find  an  ade- 
quate permanent  solution  which  he  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress.  On  the  basis  of  this 
exchange,  the  Presidents  confirmed  that  the 
mutual  and  friendly  understanding  contained 
in  the  Joint  Communique  of  June  1962  is  still 
in  effect  and  that  adequate  provisional  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  pending  a  final  solution. 

The  two  Presidents  expressed  their  satisfac- 
tion at  the  measures  recently  taken  by  the  two 
Governments  to  improve  control  over  the  illegal 
traffic  in  drugs  and  were  in  agreement  on  per- 
manently strengthening  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
criminal  activity. 

The  Presidents  concluded  their  talks  in  com- 
plete agreement  that  they  will  devote  their  best 
efforts  to  maintaining  the  close,  friendly  rela- 
tions that  happily  exist  between  their  two  coun- 
tries and  to  settling  any  problems  that  may 
exist  between  them,  now  or  in  the  future,  in 
the  same  spirit  that  animated  the  mutually 
beneficial  solution  of  the  Chamizal  case.  They 
reaffirmed  the  determination  of  their  countries 
to  work  jointly  in  order  to  promote  interna- 
tional understanding  and  peaceful  relations 
among  all  nations. 
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CHARTER  DAY  CEREMONIES,  UCLA 

Remarks  by  President  Johnson 

White  House  pres9  release   (Los  Angeles,  Calif.)   dated  Feb- 
ruary 21 ;  as-delivered  text 

It  is  altogether  appropriate  that  in  this  place 
of  learning  we  should  honor  President  Lopez 
Mateos.  His  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have 
made  him  the  leader  of  Mexico  and  an  example 
of  the  hemisphere — a  product  of  revolution  and 
an  architect  of  freedom.  The  universities  and 
institutes  of  his  own  country  are  attracting 
young  men  and  women  from  every  continent, 
and  this  is  testimony  to  the  vigor  of  Mexican 
intellectual  and  scientific  achievement. 

Like  other  great  colleges  and  universities  in 
this  country,  the  University  of  California  is 
deeply  committed  to  the  enrichment  and  the  di- 
versity of  American  life.  This  university  has 
its  own  cherished  links  with  Mexico,  and  just  as 
I  am  proud  to  claim  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  as 
my  personal  friend,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  Governor  Brown  has  told  you,  are 
proud  of  their  enduring  friendship  with  our 
neighboring  nation,  Mexico. 

In  the  winning  of  our  independence,  in  the 
strengthening  of  our  institutions,  in  the  re- 
lentless quest  of  social  justice  and  human  rights, 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  better  way  of  life  for  all  of 
our  people,  Mexico  and  the  United  States  have 
walked  a  common  road.  Others  walk  that  road 
today,  and  our  experience,  Mr.  President,  en- 
ables us  to  understand  their  hopes,  for  neither 
Mexico  nor  the  United  States  leaped  into  the 
modern  world  full-grown;  we  are  both  the 
products  of  inspired  men  who  built  new  liberty 
out  of  old  oppression,  and,  Mr.  President,  nei- 
ther of  our  revolutions  is  yet  finished. 

So  long  as  there  remains  a  man  without  a 
job,  a  family  without  a  roof,  a  child  without 
a  school,  we  have  much  to  do.  No  American  can 
rest  while  any  American  is  denied  his  rights 
because  of  the  color  of  his  skin.  No  American 
conscience  can  be  at  peace  while  any  American 
is  jobless,  hungry,  uneducated,  and  ignored. 

Our  "permanent  revolution"  is  dedicated  to 
broadening,  for  all  Americans,  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  benefits  of  the  democratic  heritage. 
But  while  we  pursue  these  unfinished  tasks  at 
home,  we  must  look  also  at  the  larger  scene  of 


world  affairs.  Our  constant  aim,  our  steadfast 
purpose,  our  undeviating  policy,  is  to  do  all  thai 
strengthens  the  hope  of  peace,  and  nothing  will 
ever  make  us  weary  in  these  tasks.  In  our 
foreign  policy  today  there  is  room  neither  for 
complacency  nor  for  alarm.  The  world  has 
become  small  and  turbulent.  New  challenges 
knock  daily  at  the  White  House,  America's 
front,  door. 

In  South  Viet-Nam,  terror  and  violence,  di- 
rected and  supplied  by  outside  enemies,  press 
against  the  lives  and  the  liberties  of  a  people 
who  seek  only  to  be  left  in  peace.  For  10  years 
our  country  has  been  committed  to  the  support 
of  their  freedom,  and  that  commitment  we  will 
continue  to  honor.  The  contest  in  which  South 
Viet-Nam  is  now  engaged  is  first  and  foremost 
a  contest  to  be  won  by  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  that  country  for  themselves.  But 
those  engaged  in  external  direction  and  supply 
would  do  well  to  be  reminded  and  to  remember 
that  this  type  of  aggression  is  a  deeply  danger- 
ous game. 

For  every  American  it  is  a  source  of  sadness 
that  the  two  communities  in  Cyprus  are  today 
set  against  each  other.  America's  partnership 
with  Europe  began  with  President  Truman's 
brave  pledge  of  assistance  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. Now  the  people  of  Cyprus,  closely  tied  to 
these  two  friends  and  allies,  our  partners  in 
NATO,  stand  at  the  edge  of  tragedy.  Of 
course,  the  United  States,  though  not  a  party 
to  the  issues,  will  do  everything  we  possibly  can 
to  find  a  solution — a  peaceful  solution.  I  ap- 
peal for  an  end  to  bloodshed,  before  it  is  too 
late,  to  everyone  in  Cyprus  and  to  all  interested 
parties  around  the  world.  It  is  the  task  of 
statesmanship  to  prevent  the  danger  in  Cyprus 
from  exploding  into  disaster. 

Closer  to  home,  we  ourselves  seek  a  settlement 
with  our  friends  in  Panama.  We  give  assur- 
ance to  the  Government  and  to  the  people  of 
Panama  that  the  United  States  of  America  is 
determined  to  be  absolutely  fair  in  all  discus- 
sions on  all  our  problems.  We  are  prepared, 
calmly  and  without  pressure,  to  consider  all  the 
problems  which  exist  between  us  and  to  try  our 
dead-level  best  to  find  a  solution  to  them 
promptly.  What  is  needed  now  is  a  covenant 
of  cooperation. 
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As  we  are  patient  in  Panama,  we  are  pre- 
pared at  Guantanamo.  We  have  dealt  with  the 
latest  challenge  and  provocation  from  Habana, 
without  sending  the  Marines  to  turn  on  a  water 
faucet.  We  believed  it  far  wiser  to  send  an 
admiral  to  cut  the  water  off  than  to  send  a 
battalion  of  Marines  to  turn  it  back  on.  We 
are  making  our  base  more  secure  than  it  has 
ever  been  in  its  history. 

I  have  chosen  today  to  speak  of  the  dangers 
of  today.  If  we  were  to  solve  them  all  tomor- 
row, then  there  will  be  more  next  week.  But 
the  weathervane  of  headlines  is  not  the  signpost 
of  history.  Larger  than  the  troubles  I  have 
noted  is  the  spreading  civil  war  among  the 
Communists.  And  larger  still  is  the  steadily 
growing  strength  of  the  worldwide  community 
of  freedom.  The  power  of  the  free  community 
has  never  been  greater.  On  the  tactics  of  the 
day  we  sometimes  differ  with  the  best  of  our 
friends,  but  in  our  commitment  to  freedom  we 
are  united.  Here  in  North  America,  for  exam- 
ple, we  speak  in  English,  in  Spanish,  and  in 
French,  and  all  are  the  tongues  of  liberty. 

Here  in  this  hemisphere,  as  we  work  together 
on  the  great  opportunities  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  we  can  surely  join  in  extending  a 
warm  welcome  to  friends  in  Europe  who  offer 
help  in  our  progress  and  markets  for  our  prod- 
ucts. We  seek  a  growing  partnership  with  all 
our  friends,  and  we  will  never  retreat  from  our 
obligations  to  any  ally.  Nor  will  we  ever  be 
intimidated  by  any  state,  anywhere,  at  any  time, 
in  the  world  that  chooses  to  make  itself  our 
adversary.  There  is  no  panic  on  our  agenda. 
We  are  interested  in  the  deeds  of  our  adversar- 
ies and  not  their  creeds.  Let  them  offer  deeds 
of  peace  and  our  response  will  be  swift. 

So  let  us  go  forward  with  undaunted  purpose 
in  the  healing  of  the  nations.  For  America 
today,  as  in  Jefferson's  time,  peace  must  be  our 
passion.  It  is  not  enough  for  America  to  be  a 
sentinel  on  the  frontiers  of  freedom.  America 
must  also  be  on  the  watchtower  seeking  out  the 
horizons  of  peace.  We  are  not  alone  as  serv- 
ants and  guardians  of  these  high  causes.  Yet 
on  us  as  a  people  and  government  has  fallen  a 
solemn  burden.  We  shall  never  weary  under 
its  weight.  So  let  us,  with  brave  hearts  and 
with  cool  heads,  advance  with  the  task  of  build- 


ing the  citadels  of  peace,  in  a  world  that  is  set 
free  from  fear. 

Remarks  by  President  Lopez  Mateos3 

White  House  press  release  (Los  Angeles,  Calif.)  dated  Febru- 
ary 21 

Mr.  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  kind 
words  with  which  you  referred  to  my  country 
and  myself.  You  and  I  represent,  in  this  our 
America,  the  ordinary  citizen  who  tries  to 
achieve  dignity  in  his  own  life. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California.  President  Kerr,  chancellors  of  the 
university,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  with 
special  gratitude  that  I  receive  the  honorary 
degree  with  which  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  honors  me,  in  a  ceremony  to 
whose  solemnity  is  added  the  luster  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
full  faculty,  and  of  the  students,  especially  con- 
voked for  an  act  that  symbolizes  the  friendship 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  university  men  in  all  the  world. 

To  study  nature,  to  pry  into  the  universe,  to 
master  the  elements  with  the  tools  that  ingenuity 
budds,  has  been  the  passion  of  men  since  the 
first  of  them  foresaw  that,  to  be  free,  he  had  to 
know.  Knowledge  and  freedom  camiot  be  kept 
asunder.  I  conceive  the  highest  duty  of  a  uni- 
versity as  being  a  tenacious  task  aimed  at  dis- 
covering and  transmitting  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  that  govern  nature  and  society,  with  one 
main  purpose :  to  use,  in  the  best  possible  way, 
the  natural  powers  to  make  life  among  men 
more  harmonious  and  pacific  every  day.  The 
most  pressing  problem  of  our  time  consists  in 
finding  equilibrium  for  the  prodigious  amount 
of  technical  and  scientific  data  now  dispersed 
around  the  world,  with  a  juridical  order  in 
which  we  can  conciliate  the  freedom  of  the  hu- 
man person  and  the  open  and  firm  decision  to 
remove  social  injustice.  To  achieve  this  will 
require,  as  indispensable  auxiliaries,  the  exact, 
natural,  and  social  sciences. 

If  we  impel  intellectual  cooperation  among 
all  men  of  science  all  over  the  world,  we  may 
construct  a  common  patrimony  of  what  today 


"  As  interpreted  from  the  Spanish. 
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are  unconnected  studies.  This  way,  the  growth 
of  frenetics  and  chemistry  will  overcome  the 
problem  of  food  deficiencies.  By  coordinating 
the  observations  of  outer  space  Bights,  we  might 
adjust  with  optimum  precision  the  mechanics 
that  determine  rainfall  on  our  planet  to  eradi- 
cate aridity  from  Large  areas  of  the  world. 

Through  international  scientific  cooperation 
in  a  short  period  of  time  the  human  race  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  incalculable 
potential  for  food  production,  raw  materials, 
and  minerals  that  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  seas. 
Nuclear  energy,  concentrated  to  peaceful  uses, 
will  allow  the  construction  of  gigantic  dams  and 
irrigation  channels,  build  roads  in  mountainous 
countries,  and  execute  unimagined  works  for 
the  grandeur  and  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Any  science  that  wants  to  grow  within  its 
own  sphere  must  be  oriented,  without  devia- 
tions, to  the  physical  and  cultural  perfection  of 
man.  The  scholar  knows  well  that  it  is  only 
due  to  method  that  the  sciences  and  humanities 
are  usually  divided.  There  is  a  fine  thread 
that  ties  them  inseparably  to  a  point  that  all 
reasoning  or  scientific  accomplishment,  if  not 
inspired  by  a  generous  intent  to  give  continuity 
to  universal  culture,  loses  fertility;  and  if  hu- 
manities are  not  tied  to  science,  they  end  by 
turning  into  vain  and  unimportant  rhetorics. 

It  is  also  the  mission  of  universities  to 
strengthen  the  links  between  scientific  theory, 
technology,  and  the  vital  needs  of  man.  To 
this  end  we  have  a  right  to  demand  from 
students  and  professors  of  universities  in  the 
world  to  be  jealous  guardians  of  the  humane 
utilization  of  science,  active  agents  of  inter- 
national concord,  and  vigilant  consciences  of 
the  preservation  of  universal  peace.  We  are 
too  far  into  the  20th  century  not  to  clearly 
perceive  the  inevitable  role  of  the  university, 
both  of  those  who  are  formed  in  the  classrooms 
and  of  those  who  are  molding  the  present 
generation. 

The  most  efficient  manner  of  reaching  the 
high  goals  of  a  university  and  of  forging  a  com- 
mon heritage  out  of  the  knowledge,  the  genius, 
and  the  imagination  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
world  is  to  abolish  cold  war,  wipe  out  the  origins 
of  international  tension,  and  increase  under- 
standing among  peoples  and  governments.    If 


the  men  of  the  universities,  cloaked  with  pa- 
tience, science,  and  a  sense  of  social  re  po 
bility,  completely  do  away  with  the  ominous 
atmosphere  thai  already  seems  to  be  dissolving, 
and  substitute  for  it  scientific  cooperation  in 
programs  aimed  at  increasing  the  productivity 
of  goods  and  services,  man — the  concrete  man 
of  flesh  and  bone,  not  the  abstract  man  of  the 
capital  "M" — -will  overcome  ignorance  and  lack 
of  health,  injustice,  oppression,  and  the  obses- 
sion for  destruction  that  today  besiege  him. 

A  persistent  mental  indolence  tends  to  con- 
sider these  goals  as  a  sort  of  Utopian  thinking. 
But  if  we  reason  objectively,  we  will  note  that 
it  is  realistic  to  consider  such  goals  as  being 
imminent.  And  what  is  Utopian  is  to  see  them 
as  merely  unachievable  dreams.  For  25  cen- 
turies we  have  had  the  fixed  notion  that  only 
the  few  may  have  access  to  welfare,  culture,  and 
freedom,  since,  it  is  said,  inequality  that  is  in- 
herent in  mankind  demands  it  so.  That  para- 
lyzing philosophy  of  history  forgets  that  the 
low  productivity  of  slave  labor  by  large  masses 
for  the  benefit  of  small  groups  has  been  sur- 
passed a  thousand  times  by  work  based  on  ma- 
chines and  the  achievements  of  technology, 
whose  high  productivity  capacity  leads  to  the 
possibility,  no  longer  Utopian  but  realistic,  of 
giving  access  to  freedom,  culture,  and  the  goods 
of  use  and  consumption  for  every  human  being, 
irrespective  of  age,  sex,  social  condition,  race, 
nationality,  political  philosophy,  or  religious 
creed. 

These  reflections  I  present  to  you  scholars 
and  students  on  this  96th  anniversary  of  this 
great  University  of  California,  trusting  that 
from  these  classrooms  will  go  forward  many 
young  people  with  talent  and  dedication  who 
will  apply  their  best  efforts  to  contribute  to  the 
study  of  human  relations  and,  especially,  to  the 
operation  of  function  of  law  as  the  basis  for 
peace,  progress,  and  brotherhood. 

REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
AT  MEXICAN  FIESTA 

White  House  press  release   (Los  Angeles,  Calif.)   dated  Feb- 
ruary 22 

There  is  in  this  arena  this  afternoon  the  spirit 
of  Hidalgo  and  Jefferson,  of  Juarez  and  Roose- 
velt.    On  your  visit  to  this  country  several  years 
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ago,  Mr.  President,  you  told  the  Mexican  people 
before  you  departed  your  homeland  that  you 
were  setting  out  on  a  crusade  without  adver- 
saries and  you  would  appeal  to  this  country 
with  your  heart  and  mind.  This  nation  re- 
sponded to  you  then  as  it  does  today.  On  your 
return  to  Mexico,  you  told  your  Chamber  of 
Deputies  that  the  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  is  a  force  in  Mexico's  interna- 
tional policy.  This  is  so,  you  said,  not  because 
of  geographic  reasons  but  because  of  mutual 
respect  of  what  is  right. 

You  have  a  way,  Mr.  President,  of  stating  the 
truth  simply  and  clearly:  respect  for  what  is 
right,  respect  for  what  is  just,  respect  for  the 
other  man's  opinion  and  the  other  man's  view. 
So  I  would  remind  you  and  all  of  those  present 
this  afternoon  that  our  future,  the  future  of 
this  hemisphere,  indeed  the  future  of  the  whole 
world,  are  tied  to  those  truths.  Our  mutual  re- 
spect for  what  is  right  has  brought  Mexico,  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  free  American  Re- 
publics into  a  union  of  freedom  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  born  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, is  a  collective  war  on  poverty  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  war  on  poverty  and  its 
somber  allies,  misery  and  disease  and  illiteracy, 
is  a  war  that  the  free  American  Republics  must 
win.  If  we  don't  win,  humanity  fails.  And 
there  is  no  more  valiant  leader  in  this  war 
against  poverty  than  the  great  President  of 
Mexico,  Adolf  o  Lopez  Mateos. 

Mexico  is  in  a  hurry,  for  the  years  do  not  wait 
and  the  centuries  past  are  silent  witness  to  the 
endurance  of  the  enemy.  Mexico  fights  poverty. 
The  campaign  against  this  foe  of  all  mankind 
is  nowhere  more  vigorous  than  in  Mexico. 
President  Lopez  Mateos  has  demanded  victory. 
He  will  accept  nothing  less. 

I  think  that  you  should  know  that  one- 
quarter  of  the  Mexican  budget,  25  percent  of  the 
total  budget,  is  being  expended  in  Mexico  today 
for  better  education  in  Mexico.  Highways  are 
being  constructed  throughout  the  nation. 
Housing  is  being  built  for  those  who  have  none, 
and  better  housing  is  being  built  for  those  who 
have  some.  The  President  has  called  on  private 
enterprise  to  join  the  fight,  and  business  has 
responded  to  his  call.    Mexico  is  on  the  march. 


The  direction  of  that  march  is  upward.  The 
tempo  is  swift.    The  outcome  is  sure. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  still  remains  the 
best  hope  for  unified  action,  but  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  not 
come  into  its  full  activity  in  its  2i/2  years.  In 
the  words  of  President  Lopez  Mateos,  real  gains 
do  not  come  overnight.  But  if  this  night  has 
been  long,  the  streaks  of  the  dawn  are  already 
visible.  One  reason  for  this  buoyancy  is  the 
cooperation  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  I  am  so  proud  that  I  can  truthfully 
tell  you  today  that  we  live  together  in  peace 
and  harmony,  with  justice  our  guide  and  reason 
our  companion.  We  have  agreed  on  the  Cham- 
izal  settlement,  and  we  plan  to  meet  at  the 
Chamizal  territory  in  September  or  October 
and  have  a  celebration  that  we  want  all  of  you 
to  attend. 

There  is  no  bridge  that  we  cannot  cross ;  there 
is  no  difference  that  we  cannot  resolve.  We  are 
dedicated,  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  to  the 
ageless  principles  of  freedom  within  the  law, 
ojjport unities  with  progress,  and  justice  with 
compassion.  The  greatest  gift  of  Mexico  to 
America  has  been  its  people.  From  the  earliest 
hours  of  my  memory,  my  own  life  is  living 
evidence  of  the  friendship  of  thousands  of 
Texans  whose  ancestral  home  is  Mexico.  There 
is  in  this  State  of  California  a  tradition  and  a 
legacy  which  are  indivisible  from  Mexico.  The 
music  of  Mexican  hopes,  the  strengths  of  Mexi- 
can courage — they  are  all  in  this  great  State 
and  in  this  great  nation  and  in  all  of  our  hearts 
this  afternoon. 

When  I  was  a  very  young  man  teaching  school 
in  Cotulla,  Texas — teaching  the  children  of 
Mexican  immigrants,  teaching  them  and  learn- 
ing to  love  them — little  did  I  ever  dream  that 
one  afternoon  many  years  later  here  in  the  great 
State  of  California  I  would  be  standing  in  this 
arena  with  the  President  of  Mexico  by  my  side. 
This  is  the  proof,  if  the  world  needs  proof,  that 
our  lands  are  still  rich  with  opportunity,  that 
the  boy  mired  in  the  slums,  the  child  lashed  by 
prejudice  and  bias,  the  youngster  buried  half 
a  life  in  illiteracy,  that  all  of  them  have  hope, 
that  the  door  is  never  closed  and  the  window  is 
never  barred.  And  this  is  what  we,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  and  the  President  of  the  United 
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States,  are  together  trying  so  hard  to  do. 

AW  want  so  much,  and  we  are  trying  so  hard, 
to  help  all  of  those  who  hope  for  a  decent  life 
to  help  themselves  achieve  that  decent  life. 
It  is  a  great  inspiration  to  be  here  with  you  this 


afternoon,  and  with  God's  help  and  with  God's 
blessing  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  making  tins 
B  better  United  States,  making  this  a  better 
Mexico,  making  this  a  better  world  for  all 
people  everywhere. 


Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  of  February  27 


Press  release  87  dated  February  27 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  should  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  action  by  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  yesterday  on  the  bill  to  authorize 
the  United  States  participation  in  increasing 
the  resources  of  the  International  Development 
Association,  generally  known  as  IDA.  The 
House  action  was  not  a  final  parliamentary 
vote  on  the  bill  itself  but  a  recommitment  to 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

I  feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  bill  be 
returned  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  acted 
upon  favorably. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  the  mov- 
ing force  in  IDA.  Heretofore  IDA  has  re- 
ceived strong  support  from  the  Congress.  One 
of  the  points  on  which  congressional  sentiment 
has  been  emphatic  is  that  the  United  States 
should  not  carry  the  total  burden  of  helping 
the  less  developed  countries  improve  their 
standards  of  living.  In  IDA  the  principle  of 
burden  sharing  is  given  full  effect.  For  each 
dollar  that  the  United  States  would  put  up,  the 
other  industrial  countries  would  contribute 
$1.40  of  their  own  funds. 

IDA,  as  you  know,  is  managed  and  directed 
by  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  World  Bank,  who 
enjoy  universal  respect.  Its  affairs  have  been 
conducted  from  the  beginning  in  the  most  effi- 
cient and  effective  manner.  The  program  to 
increase  IDA  resources  has  been  a  suitable  and 
a  notable  cooperative  endeavor.  For  the 
United  States  now  to  drop  out  of  the  common 
effort  would  produce  disillusionment  in  many 
quarters  of  the  free  world.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Congress  on  reflection  will  not  wish  to  be  a 


party  to  such  an  abdication  of  leadership  on  our 
part. 

Now  I  will  take  your  questions. 

Situation  in  Laos  and  Viet-Nam 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  de- 
bate— or  public  debate — recently  over  the  state 
of  the  war  in  South  Viel-Nam.  Can  you  say 
whether  you  have  evidence  of  direct  Soviet  sup- 
port for  the  Viet  Cong  forces  or  whether  you 
have  evidence  of  actual  troop  involvement  by 
the  Red  Chinese? 

A.  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  evidence  of 
troop  involvement  by  China  or  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  do  know  that  the  support  for  the 
Viet  Cong  comes  primarily  out  of  Hanoi.  We 
also  know  that  arms  which  originated  in  China 
have  been  captured  in  South  Viet-Nam.  We 
know  that  these  operations  in  South  Viet-Nam 
are  controlled  by  people  in  Hanoi ;  that  cadres 
from  the  north  find  their  way  into  South  Viet- 
Nam;  that  certain  supplies  and  arms  do  come 
into  South  Viet-Nam.  But  the  extent  of  the 
involvement  is  one  on  which  we  expect  to  have 
much  more  comprehensive  information  later  in 
the  relatively  near  future  when  we  will  pull  it 
all  together. 

Our  attitude  toward  that  situation  has  been 
stated  by  the  President,  and  by  myself,  in 
recent  days.1    We  do  believe  that  it  needs  the 


1  For  remarks  made  by  President  Johnson  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  on  Feb.  21, 
see  p.  309 ;  for  an  address  made  by  Secretary  Rusk 
before  the  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  25, 
see  p.  390. 
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closest  attention.  During  the  period  of  changes 
in  government  in  the  last  3  or  4  months  in  that 
country,  the  Viet  Cong  have  attempted  to  step 
up  their  activities  to  take  full  advantage  of  it. 
As  you  know,  Secretary  [of  Defense  Eobert  S.] 
McNamara  is  going  out  next  week  to  talk  over 
the  entire  situation  with  Ambassador  [Henry 
Cabot]  Lodge  and  General  [Paul  D.]  Harkins, 
taking  with  him  colleagues  from  Washington, 
and  we  shall  be  in  a  position  then  to  make  a 
fuller  assessment  of  just  where  the  situation  is 
and  where  we  go  from  here. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  just  said  that  you  ex- 
pect to  have  'more  comprehensive  information 
a  little  later  on  this  infiltration  and  supplies 
and  so  forth.  Are  you,  planning  to  present  tliat 
in  any  formal  way  in  the  form,  of  charges,  for 
example,  before  the  United  Nations,  or  a 
document? 

A.  We  have  no  plans  at  the  moment  for 
further,  shall  we  say,  parliamentary  moves  of 
that  sort,  but  I  do  feel  that  it  would  be  useful 
now,  after  many  months  since  this  has  been 
done  before,  to  pull  the  information  together 
into  a  consistent  whole  in  order  that  one  can 
see  what  the  general  picture  is  and  have  these 
pieces  of  information  all  brought  together. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  reported  that  the  Pathet  Lao  in  Laos, 
supported  by  the  Communist  Viet  Minh,  have 
driven  across  the  waist  of  Laos  to  Thakhek, 
xohich  is  only  15  miles  from  the  TJiailand 
border.  Are  these  border  attacks  true,  and  do 
you  view  them  as  serious,  and  what  is  going 
to  be  done  about  it,  if  anything? 

A.  Well,  if  one  looks  at  the  map,  there  havo 
been  some  further  infiltrations  of  the  Pathet 
Lao  in  the  central  plateau  sector,  east  of  Thak- 
hek. Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  has 
urged  the  ICC  |  International  Control  Commis- 
sion] to  move  into  that  area  promptly.  That 
has  not  been  acted  upon  yet,  because  the  Polish 
member  of  the  ICC  insists  that  all  three  ele- 
ments in  Laos,  including  the  Pathet  Lao,  would 
have  to  agree  about  this  position.  We  feel  (hat 
it  is  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the  Communist 


side  not  to  permit  the  ICC  to  go  into  that  area — 
similarly,  in  the  Plaine  des  Jarres,  where  there 
was  another  attack  yesterday  and  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  another  request  of  the  ICC 
to  go  in  there. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  these  ac- 
cords on  Laos  be  lived  up  to,  and  the  nibbling 
away  that  is  being  attempted  at  the  moment  is 
something  that  must  come  to  a  stop,  but  I  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  comment  on  that  further 
at  the  moment. 

Public  Discussion  of  Foreign  Policy 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  more  and  more  Republi- 
cans are  criticizing  the  administration's  policy 
in  Yiet-Nam.  Governor  Rockefeller  charges 
that  the  administration  is  deliberately  hiding 
the  facts  from  the  American  people,  and  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  now  has  said  that  the  administra- 
tion policy  is  an  enigma.  What  can  you  say 
about  these  comments? 

A.  Well,  first,  I  suppose  that  we  are  going  to 
have  some  discussion  of  that  sort  because  this 
is  the  season  for  it.  But  let  me  also  say  that  we 
cannot  discuss  these  matters  simply  on  the  basis 
of  the  United  States  policy.  Our  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  involve  at  least  120  other 
foreign  policies.  When  we  see  two  countries  in 
some  other  part  of  the  world  unable  to  get  along 
with  each  other,  this  is  primarily  their  foreign 
policies  that  are  involved,  and  the  question  is, 
how  can  we  move  to  improve  the  situation,  to 
apply  a  poultice  to  inflamed  attitudes,  to  try 
to  bring  about  peaceful  adjustments  and  settle- 
ments of  these  disputes. 

We  are  inclined  here,  quite  naturally,  as  peo- 
ple in  every  other  country  would  be — we  are 
inclined  to  look  at  the  world  with  Washington 
or  the  United  States  at  its  center.  But  to  under- 
stand how  the  world  looks  to  a  lot  of  other  peo- 
ple, you  should  take  a  look  at  the  world  with, 
say,  Beirut  at  its  center,  or  Bangkok  at  its  cen- 
ter, to  see  how  these  places  look  from  another 
point  of  view. 

Now,  we  are  talking  about  a  turbulent  situ- 
ation. It  is  going  to  remain  turbulent  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  But  nevertheless  there  are 
steady  processes  under  way  which  will  reduce 
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this  turbulence  to  the  processes  of  law  and 
peaceful  solution  of  disputes  and  the  peacekeep- 
ing activities  of  the  U.N.,  mediation  efforts  by 
friends  to  settle  problems,  sometimes  on  a 
regional  basis,  for  example,  in  the  way  that  the 
Algerian  Moroccan  question  was  settled,  and 
in  the  framework  of  the  African  states. 

S.i  we  will  have  some  debates  on  these  matters. 
I  expect  to  continue  remarks  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive sort  than  perhaps  I  have  made  re- 
cently— along  the  lines  of  my  statement  last 
Tuesday  on  our  relations  with  the  Communist 
world — in  the  course  of  some  speeches  I  expect 
to  make  in  the  next  few  weeks  on  already  stated 
engagements.  But  we  will  have  some  discus- 
sions of  that  sort  this  year :  This  is  196-1. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  connection,  you 
Be*  m  to  be  leaving  the  implication,   which  I 

■mould  like  to  clear  up,  that  since  this  is  a  presi- 
dential 1 1(  ction  year  there  is  more  criticism  than, 
there  normally  mould  be,  or  normally  should, 
be.  Is  this  subject,  such  as  Yiet-Nam,  in  your 
eii  ir  a  proper  matter  for  discussion  in  the  politi- 
cal context  of  this  year? 

A.  Oh,  I  think  that  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment there  is  a  very  broad  and  far-reaching 
discussion  of  all  aspects  of  public  policy,  cer- 
tainly during  election  years.  And  I  have  never 
taken  the  view  that  these  matters  should  not  be 
discussed  and  debated  in  the  off  years,  so-called. 

I  am  not  objecting  at  all  to  this  kind  of  dis- 
cussion. I  am  just  saying  that  in  order  to  get 
the  discussion  in  perspective  we  must  recognize 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  when  we,  are  dealing  with 
the  outside  world  we  are  dealing  with  a  world 
that  we  can  influence,  but  a  world  that  is  not 
under  our  control. 

The  President,  the  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court  combined  can  make  decisions  about  what 
we  do  here  at  home.  They  can't  do  that  with 
regard  to  other  nations  and  what  happens  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  But  we  have  a  very 
powerful  influence  in  the  world  which  is  being 
used  to  try  to  build  a  decent  world  order.  And 
I  think  you  will  find  that  step  by  step  this  proc- 
ess goes  forward. 

Q.  In  effect,  you  have  abandoned  the  old 
saying  that  "politics  ends  at  the  waterfront"? 


A.  No.  1  am  saying  that,  despite  that  wry 
fine  concept — one  which  any  Secretary  of  State 
always  welcomes — it  is  traditional,  and  is  to  be 
expected,  that  we  should,  when  we  conn-  to 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  Nation  every  4 
years — that  we  shall  debate  all  of  our  public 
policies. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  not  clear  from  your 
reply  whether  the  administration  is  hiding 
the  facts  in  Viet-Nam  and  whether  it  believes 
its  policy  is  an  enigma.    Do  you  agree? 

A.  I  don't  believe  that  our  policy  is  an 
enigma.  And  as  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned, 
we  get  a  very  heavy  flow  of  facts  from  there.  I 
think  they  are  made  public  out  there  and  back 
here.  There  are  some  situations,  of  course, 
which  you  don't  talk  about  when  people,  close 
friends  of  yours  whom  you  are  supporting,  are 
engaged  in  an  actual  military  engagement  with 
bitter  and  hostile  enemies.  But  I  think  the 
fact  that  there  is  concern  in  this  country  about 
the  upsurge  of  Viet  Cong  activity  in  the  last 
3  or  4  months  represents  the  fact  that  the  people 
have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  problem 
and  it  must  be  dealt  with. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  recommend  tliat 
Ambassador  Lodge  come  back  and  explain 
our  policy  to  his  Republican  colleagues? 
{Laughter.) 

A.  "Well,  I  think  that  the  question  of  whether 
he  should  come  back  would  be  looked  upon  as 
to  whether  it  is  useful  for  him  to  do  so,  as  our 
Ambassador,  in  which  case  he  would  explain 
it  to  the  President  and  myself,  and  then  anyone 
else  he  wishes  to. 

But  Secretary  McNamara  is  going  out  there 
to  see  Ambassador  Lodge  and  General  Harkins 
and  talk  with  them  about  the  situation  on  the 
spot.  So  I  wouldn't  think  this  would  be  the 
time  when  it  would  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
call  him  back  for  consultation. 

East-West  Trade 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  two 
related  questions  about  East-West  trade,  sir. 
Last  week  the  United  States  cut  off  some  mar- 
ginal military  assistance  to  Britain,  France,  and 
Yugoslavia  and  suspended  new  obligations  to 
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Spain  and  Morocco.2  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
status  of  those  negotiations.  But,  in  addition 
to  that,  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Secretary — in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Britain,  for  example,  has 
expressed  its  determination  to  proceed,  if  possi- 
ble, with  extension  of  long-term  trade  credits 
to  the  Soviet  bloc — //,  in  your  view,  the  situation 
now  staiids  that  the  Western  nations  are  going 
to  be  going  their  separate  ways  on  the  question 
of  East-West  trade  with  all  the  contradictions 
that  necessarily  will  produce,  or  whether  there 
is  left  any  hope  of  compromise  on  these  broad 
questions. 

A.  Well,  to  answer  the  easiest  part  of  your 
question  first,  the  talks,  the  discussions  with 
Spain,  for  example,  are  continuing.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  can  say  today  about  that.  They 
are  going  ahead,  and  we  may  have  something 
to  say  about  it  a  little  later. 

On  these  questions  of  trade,  there  have  been 
discussions  and  some  differences  on  those  matters 
since  1945.    And  those  are  discussed  regularly 


*  On  Feb.  18  Richard  I.  Phillips,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  News,  read  the  following  statement  to  news  cor- 
respondents : 

"All  governments  receiving  United  States  aid  which 
could  be  affected  by  section  620(a)  (3)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  were  informed  of  its  provisions  shortly 
after  the  passage  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in 
December. 

"As  you  know,  the  legislation  provides  that  with 
certain  exceptions  no  funds  available  under  the  act 
shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  country  that 
has  not  taken  appropriate  steps  by  February  14  to  pre- 
vent its  ships  and  aircraft  from  carrying  any  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  commodities  to  and  from  Cuba. 
These  provisions  are  subject  to  the  exercise  by  the 
President  of  his  special  authority  under  section  614(a). 

"We  have  concluded  that  except  for  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Yugoslavia,  Spain,  and 
Morocco,  all  aid  recipient  governments  which  could 
be  affected  by  the  statute  had  taken  'appropriate  steps' 
by  February  14. 

"With  respect  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Yugoslavia,  the  very  small  residual  military  training 
and  sales  arrangements  involved  are  being  terminated. 
With  respect  to  Spain  and  Morocco,  we  are  seeking 
from  the  two  Governments  further  clarification  of  the 
steps  which  they  have  taken  in  order  to  establish 
whether  they  are  'appropriate'  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute. 

"Meanwhile,  except  as  authorized  by  section  617  of 
the  statute,  no  new  obligations  of  funds  authorized  un- 
der the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  are  being  entered  into." 


with  our  allies  in  COCOM  [Coordinating  Com- 
mittee], in  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  and  in 
other  places  where  we  get  together  to  talk  over 
trade  policy. 

I  think  there  are  some  differences  in  theory. 
I  think  in  fact,  in  practice,  the  most  important 
difference  is  in  the  extent  of  trade  between  "West- 
ern Europe,  the  other  members  of  the  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development]  countries,  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 
But  that  is  one  that  has  existed  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  that  is  something  that  has  not  caused 
disarray  in  the  alliance. 

But  I  think  this  is  perhaps  not  the  time  to 
engage  in  a  further  public  debate  on  that  mat- 
ter. The  governments  are  talking  about  trade 
policies  in  the  appropriate  forum.  I  see  no 
present  prospect  that  there  is  any  significant 
change  in  the  attitude  of  governments  on  this 
question. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Pakistan  has  declared  its 
readiness  to  mediate  the  differences  between 
Communist  China  and  the  United  States. 
Would  you  find  such  action  useful,  or  have  we 
replied  to  this? 

A.  I  haven't  seen  any  announcement  by  Pak- 
istan. Certainly,  I  didn't  know  of  any  informa- 
tion given  to  us  that  they  have  volunteered  to 
mediate  that  problem.  I  did  see  a  statement  by 
Chou  En-lai  suggesting  that  some  sort  of  effort 
be  made  by  friends  to  ease  the  relationship. 

But  the  most  eloquent  statement  or  indication 
from  Peiping  that  they  are  interested  in  im- 
proved relations  with  anybody  would  be  to 
begin  compliance  with  and  support  for  the  com- 
pliance with  the  Geneva  accords  affecting  South- 
east Asia.  This  is  something  to  which  they 
themselves  are  basically  and  solemnly  com- 
mitted. They  are  in  direct  and  immediate  viola- 
tion of  those  agreements.  I  don't  see  much  pros- 
pect that — if  their  attitudes  continue  to  be  what 
we  know  them  to  be,  from  our  Warsaw  talks 
and  by  their  actual  deeds — if  their  attitude  con- 
tinues to  be  that,  I  don't  see  where  mediation 
has  a  role  to  play. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  news  from  Geneva  this 
morning  was  not  very  cheerful.  Can  you  assess 
for  us  how  we  stand  on  disarmament? 
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Geneva  Disarmament  Conference 

A.  Well,  I  would  say  on  that  that  the  news 
was  not  cheerful  but  it  is  not  especially  un- 
cheerful  today.  For  example,  Mr.  [William  C] 
Foster's  return  to  "Washington  was  planned 
when  he  first  went  over  there;  so  that  should 
not  be  given  any  particular  significance. 

It  is  true  that  the  two  cochainnen — the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.K. — were  not  able  to  agree  on  an 
agenda  for  the  talks  immediately  ahead  in  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  conference  will  not  go  for- 
ward, that  it  will  not  proceed  with  discussion, 
that  there  will  not  be  a  chance  to  talk  about 
these  matters  among  the  delegates.  And  I  think 
that  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  cochainnen 
will  continue  exchanges  to  see  where  there  might 
be  points  of  progress. 

We  made  some  very  important  proposals 3  on 
which  so  far  there  has  been  no  movement  on  the 
other  side.  The  other  side  has  made  some  pro- 
posals which  do  not  seem  to  us  to  offer  any  im- 
mediate prospect  of  forward  movement. 

But  nevertheless  those  discussions  will  con- 
tinue. I,  for  example,  will  expect  to  see  Mr. 
Dobrynin  [Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoliy  F. 
Dobrynin]  when  I  leave  here  this  afternoon  to 
talk  about  these  disarmament  questions  a  bit, 
to  see  whether  there  is  any  prospect  of  being  able 
to  move  on  one  or  another  point. 

No,  this  disarmament  matter  is  complex.  It's 
going  to  require  a  great  deal  of  patience.  But 
it's  not  something  that  we  can  abandon  or  give 
up  lightly  on.  We  have  got  to  stay  with  it.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  that,  because  we  are  not 
making  ascertainable  and  encouraging  progress 
at  a  given  moment,  we  should  abandon  the  ef- 
fort. We  must  stay  with  it  because  the  issues 
and  stakes  are  so  important. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  set  your  Dobrynin 
meeting  in  the  context  of  the  broader  negotia- 
tions on  disarmament?  Why  should  these  ques- 
tions be  discussed  here  when  the  talks  at  Geneva 
are  continuing? 


*  For  text  of  a  message  of  Jan.  21  from  President 
Johnson  to  the  disarmament  conference,  see  Bulletin 
of  Feb.  10, 1964,  p.  224 ;  for  statements  made  by  Mr.  Fos- 
ter in  the  conference  on  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  6,  see  ibid.. 
Mar.  2,  19G4,  p.  350,  and  Mar.  9,  19G4,  p.  376. 


A.  Well,  there  are  certain  questions  in  dis- 
armament which  Ambassador  Dobrynin  and 
I  have  talked  about  in  the  past,  and  with  Mr. 
Gromyko  [Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko],  e.g.,  such  questions  asnondissemina- 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons.  And  I  think  it  might 
be  useful  for  us,  now  that  we  have  had  a  full 
exchange  in  Geneva,  to  review  the  situation 
and  see  whether  there  is  a  basis  for  a  fresh  start 
on  particular  points,  but  I  just  won't  know  that 
until  later. 

The  Question  of  Panama 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  clarify — there 
were  some  reports  overnight  to  the  effect  that 
we  seem  to  be  close  to  breaking  the  logjam  on 
the  Panama  question.  This  Government  has 
been  very  careful  not  to  tell  us  too  much  about 
the  progress  of  those  talks.  Can  you  give  us 
some  notion  today  of  where  we  stand  or  whether 
the  logjam  is  going  to  be  broken? 

A.  Well,  this  is  a  point  which  won't  be 
broken  until  it's  broken,  and  there  is  not  an 
agreement  yet.  The  problem  is  to  find  a  way  to 
resume  relations  and  get  back  to  the  conference 
table  so  that  the  two  Governments  can  say 
whatever  they  have  on  their  minds  to  each 
other.  That  has  not  yet  been  reached.  We 
would  hope  that  it  could  be.  But,  as  I  say,  this 
is  a  point  where  it,  when  it's  solved,  is  going 
to  be  solved  all  at  once,  and  we  haven't  reached 
that  point  yet. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  this  context,  can  you 
tell  us  whether  the  latest  Panama  formula  is  ac- 
ceptable to  you,  to  what  extent  it  may  be  accept- 
able, and  if  ifs  not,  for  what  reasons. 

A.  Well,  I  haven't  seen  a  formula  acceptable 
to  the  two  Governments  yet— Panama  and  our- 
selves. We  will  just  have  to  keep  working  with 
it. 

Q.  That  includes  the  one  that  was  sent  over 
last  Saturday,  is  that  right? 

A.  Well,  I  will  just  stay  with  what  I  have 
said.  I  haven't  seen  a  formula  that  is  agreeable 
to  both  Governments. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  return  to  Viet-Nam  for 
a  moment,  a  few  days  ago  the  Soviet  Union, 
through  its  news  organizations,  put  out  a  state- 
ment warning  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  be 
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impelled  to  intervene  if  the  United  States  in 
any  way  carried  the  war  to  North  Viet-Nam. 
What  do  you  think  of  such  a  warning? 

A.  Well,  I  think  you  can  read  it  for  what  it 
is.  It  was  a  Tass  statement.  I  wouldn't  sup- 
pose that  that  changed  the  situation  any. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  this  whole  question  of  taking  the 
war  to  the  north.  Is  there  any  value,  in  your 
mind,  to  this  talk;  how  did  it  get  started;  why? 

A.  Oh,  I  think  that  perhaps  the  reminder  to 
the  other  side  that  this  type  of  aggression  is  a 
highly  dangerous  business  perhaps  raises  that 
idea  in  some  people's  minds.  But  I  think  this 
is  a  question  that — for  the  future — I  wouldn't 
want  to  get  into  that  one  today. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  see  any  possibility 
for  political  settlement 

A.  I  think  perhaps  I  ought  to  point  out  that, 
in  connection  with  that  last  point,  we  all  recog- 
nize that  the  basic  problem,  that  is,  the  central 
problem,  as  far  as  the  pacification  of  South 
Viet-Nam  is  concerned,  is  in  South  Viet-Nam, 
even  though  supported  from  the  north.  In 
other  words,  whatever  happens  in  the  north, 
there  is  a  large  problem  in  South  Viet-Nam  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  Vietnamese  are  determined 
to  do  it.  The  materiel,  the  forces,  are  there 
that  are  capable  of  doing  it,  and  no  miracle 
in  the  north  is  going  to  suddenly  transform  or 
eliminate  the  problem  in  South  Viet-Nam. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  possibility  for  political 
settlement  in  South  Viet-Nam  instead  of  mili- 
tary action? 

A.  There  could  be  a  political  settlement  if 
Hanoi  and  Peiping  were  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
leaving  their  neighbors  alone.  But  if  anyone 
has  in  mind  that  we  simply  abandon  our  friends 
in  South  Viet-Nam  and  walk  away  and  expose 
them  to  the  same  sorts  of  pressures  that  we  have 
seen  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  under 
similar  circumstances,  then  that  isn't  a  political 
settlement  that  anyone  in  the  free  world,  I 
should  think,  could  accept. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  this  same  area 

A.  Could  I  perhaps  take  a  question  here. 
(Indicating.) 


OAS  Report  on  Aggression  Against  Venezuela 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  something 
about  the  Cuban  situation,  in  view  of  the  OAS 
[Organization  of  American  States']  report  con- 
demning the  Castro  regime  for  the  various  acts 
of  aggression  against  Venezuela?  Are  we  ask- 
ing for  any  particular  type  of  sanction  in  that 
case,  or  are  we  leaving  it  to  the  aggrieved 
countries  to  take  the  lead  in  that? 

A.  Well,  that  report  of  the  committee  was 
made  to  the  OAS  and  made  public  last  Mon- 
day. We  feel  that  that  report  establishes  be- 
yond any  doubt  whatever  that  Cuba  was  in- 
volved in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  elected 
and  constitutional  government  of  Venezuela. 
We  think  that  that  report  is  now  there  for  the 
OAS  to  take  up  and  act  upon.  The  nature  of 
the  action  is  being  discussed  with  OAS  govern- 
ments, and  I  would  anticipate  that  there  would 
be  some  decisions  made  on  that  in  the  next  few 
weeks  as  to  just  what  the  OAS  response  should 
be.  And  I  would  think  that  it  clearly  ought 
to  mean  additional  pressures  on  Castro  to  make 
it  quite  clear  to  the  hemisphere  and  to  him 
and  to  anyone  else  that  this  kind  of  action  will 
not  be  acceptable  in  the  hemisphere. 

Situation  in  Cyprus  Still  Tense 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  Ambassador  [Fraser] 
Wilkins  coming  back,  could  you  give  us  your 
assessment  now  of  the  situation  in  Cyprus,  and 
particularly,  are  we  still  looking  toward,  a  high- 
level  meeting  between  the  parties  involved — 
Turkey,  Greece,  Cyprus,  and  Great  Britain — 
for  a  solution? 

A.  Well,  I  know  that  it's  perfectly  natural 
and  normal  for  our  friends  in  the  press  and 
even  the  public  to  want  to  know  how  some  of 
these  stories  are  going  to  come  out  and  what  the 
next  steps  are  going  to  be.  In  fact,  I'm  in  the 
same  position  myself. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  situation  in  Cyprus 
has  changed  in  any  way  that  would  merit  any 
different  comment  from  us  than  we  have  made 
already  in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks.  The  Security 
Council  is  meeting  on  it  again  today.  I  would 
hope  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  could  be 
transformed  from  a  danger  to  a  problem.  At 
the  present  time,  the  failure  to  restore  and  main- 
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tain  peace  on  the  island  makes  that  a  highly 
explosive  situation.  And  it  could  involve  other 
countries  and  could  lead  to  the  most  serious 
consequences.  So  we  believe  that  the  first  step 
is  to  maintain  order  on  the  island  so  that  politi- 
cal processes  of  consultation  and  negotiation  can 
try  to  find  a  solution. 

But  it  is  still  tense,  and  so  we  can't  be  cer- 
tain as  to  how  that  is  going  to  resolve  itself. 
As  you  know,  we  have  hoped  all  along  that  the 
leadership  of  the  two  communities  on  the  island 
and  the  three  guarantor  powers — Britain, 
Greece,  and  Turkey — could,  among  them,  find 
an  answer  to  this.  So  that,  if  we  can  be  help- 
ful in  finding  an  answer,  we  of  course  are  at 
their  disposal.  But  there  still  are  some  prob- 
lems to  be  worked  out.  and  the  first  of  these  is 
law  and  order  on  the  island. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion recently  of  Latin  America  following  cer- 
tain suggestions  of  Western  European  interests 
in  this  area.  From  a  broad  point  of  view  of 
policy,  how  do  you  look  upon  this  situation? 

A.  Well  we  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
strengthening  of  ties  between  Latin  America 
and  Western  Europe.  And  we  have  said  so 
to  our  friends  in  Western  Europe  for  the  last 
3  years.  And  when  we  have  had  distinguished 
visitors  here  from  Western  Europe,  we  have 
urged  this  point  of  view  upon  them,  because  we 
recognize  the  great  value  to  all  concerned,  in- 
cluding Latin  America,  of  those  strong  ties 
which  are  based  upon  great  historic,  traditional 
ties  between  Latin  America  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. So  that  we  welcome  these  increased  ac- 
tivities and  expressions  of  interest  between 
those  two  areas  and  would  hope  very  much  that 
they  would  go  forward. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  coming  back  to  Cyprus  for 
a  minute,  can  you  recall — Mr.  Wilkins,  we  are 
told,  is  coming  back  home  for  consultation.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ball  was  there  re- 
cently* you  had  all  the  firsthand  information,  I 
assumed,  you  needed.  There  is  a  theory  that 
wlien  we  recall  an  ambassador  it  may  mean  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  host  government's  actions 
or  policies.    Isn't  this  the  case? 


•  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  24,  1964,  p.  284. 


A.  No,  this  is  the  case  of  consulla!  inn.  A  Hit 
all,  it's  true  that  Mr.  Ball  was  there,  bul  the 
situation  is  a  very  fast-moving  situation  and 
things  do  change.  There  have  been  furl  her 
talks  among  the  Governments  and  with  Presi- 
dent Makarios  and  with  Vice  President  [Fazil] 
Kutchuk.  So  that  we  feel  we  need  to  get  the 
Ambassador's  sense  of  the  situation  on  the 
ground  at  the  moment.  This  is  the  case  of 
normal  consultation. 

Q.  The  discussion  of  questions  coming  up  in 
the  political  campaign  poses  one  furtlier  ques- 
tion in  my  mind.  Can  you  at  this  point  define 
your  own  role  and  attitude  toward  involvement 
in  politics  in  this  campaign? 

A.  Well,  it's  the  desire  of  the  President— the 
traditional  desire  of  Presidents — not  to  have 
the  Secretary  of  State  take  part  in  partisan 
political  activities.  And  that  suits  my  own 
personal  attitude  very  well. 

Now,  I  can't  help,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
several  months,  talking  about  foreign  policy. 
But  I  will  do  everything  that  I  can  to  discuss  it 
on  a  national  basis,  a  bipartisan  basis,  the  same 
way  in  which  I  do  when  I  go  before  congres- 
sional committees. 

I  might  say  that  most  of  these  foreign  policy 
questions  do  not  involve  partisan  considera- 
tions. For  example,  I  have  noticed — in  the 
many,  many  dozens  of  times  that  I  have  ap- 
peared in  executive  sessions  witli  congressional 
committees  to  talk  about  some  of  the  more  dif- 
ficult and  complex  matters  in  front  of  us— that 
there  may  be  differences  of  view  because  many 
of  these  are  highly  complex  and  involve  on- 
balance  judgments.  But  these  differences  al- 
most never — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can't  remem- 
ber a  time  when  these  differences  turned  on  par- 
tisan considerations  or  fell  along  party  lines. 
They  are  too  complicated  for  that.  The  na- 
tional interest  is  too  central,  and  both  the  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  have  a  great  common 
line  of  policy  in  supporting  the  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States.  So  that  the  margins  of 
controversy  are  indeed,  I  think,  marginal  in 
character,  even  though  there  will  be  periodically 
a  very  large  debate  about  all  of  them. 

Q.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 
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A  Perspective  on  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development 


by  G.  Griffith  Johnson 

Assistant  /Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  * 


Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  am 
privileged  to  meet  with  such  a  distinguished 
audience,  whose  presence  in  turn  is  a  tribute  to 
our  hosts — the  Cincinnati  Council  on  World  Af- 
fairs in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Xavier  University. 

Your  conference  this  year  is  concentrating  on 
the  role  of  the  United  States  and  of  free  enter- 
prise in  world  economic  affairs.  Both  my  own 
remarks  and  the  panel  sessions  which  follow  will 
deal  with  matters  which  do  not,  perhaps,  hit  the 
headlines  with  the  same  frequency  and  impact 
as  the  political  crises  in  Panama  or  Cyprus,  or 
the  military  developments  in  Viet-Nam.  But 
they  are  nonetheless  of  a  similar  magnitude  and 
importance,  for  what  we  and  other  industrial- 
ized countries  do  in  the  world  economic  arena 
during  1964  may  go  far  to  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  political  and  military  crises  of 
later  years. 

The  year  1964  will  be  a  year  of  emphasis  on 
trade.  This  is  an  area  in  which  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States  has  been  exercised  in  an 
effective  way  for  many  years,  beginning  with 
the  first  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  in 
1934.  Particularly  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  we  have  pressed  with  persistence  and  vigor 
tln>  efforts  to  free  up  international  trade  on  a 
broad  multilateral  front.  Much  has,  in  fact, 
been  accomplished;  barriers  to  trade  have  been 


1  Address  i le  before  tbe  101  b  annual  conference  on 

International  affairs  sponsored  by  the  Cincinnati  Coun- 
cil on  World  Affairs  in  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  and  Xavier  University  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  Feb.  21   i  press  release  72  dated  Feb.  20). 


greatly  reduced,  the  volume  of  international 
trade  has  expanded,  and  the  world  has  grown 
richer  thereby.  The  average  level  of  tariff  bar- 
riers among  the  major  trading  countries  has 
been  reduced  by  well  over  half  from  prewar 
levels.  Tremendous  progress  has  been  achieved 
in  eliminating  the  quantitative  restrictions 
which  developed  during  and  after  World  War 
II,  and  convertibility  has  been  generally  rees- 
tablished among  the  leading  currencies.  Our 
own  foreign  trade  has  grown  pretty  much  along 
with  that  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  to  our  great 
advantage. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  two  new  trade 
initiatives  which  will  further  test  "U.S.  lead- 
ership in  the  world  economy" — the  theme  of 
your  meeting.  The  Kennedy  Round  of  trade 
negotiations,  to  begin  formally  in  May,  will  be 
the  most  ambitious  set  of  negotiations  ever  un- 
dertaken for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other 
barriers  to  trade.  Beginning  in  March,  the 
United  Nations  will  hold  a  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  which  will  be  the  largest  trade 
conference  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  The 
two  are  of  course  closely  interrelated,  although 
they  are  quite  different  in  nature  and  terms  of 
reference. 

It  may  be  useful  if  I  cite  briefly  some  of  the 
basic  assumptions  underlying  our  participation 
in  both  these  conferences.  They  are  largely 
self-evident  but  are  still  worth  repeating. 

We  take  it  as  given  that  all  parties  benefit 
from  increased  trade — indeed  from  any  trade — 
else  the  trade  would  not  take  place. 

Our  trade  will  grow  as  our  prosperity  grows, 
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and     the    growth    in    trade    itself    supports 
prosperity. 

Other  things  being  equal,  our  trade  will  be 
larger,  the  greater  the  prosperity  and  economic 
development  of  our  trading  partners. 

These  simple  points  are  the  rationale  behind 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and  behind 
the  Kennedy  Round  that  will  soon  get  under 
way  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

They  are  also  the  premises  underlying  the 
1\.\.  Conference.  But  the  central  emphasis  of 
the  U.X.  Conference  will  be  on  trade,  not  as  an 
end  in  itself  but  as  an  instrument  in  the  eco- 
Domic  development  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  When  we  speak  of  economic 
development,  we  are  dealing  with  what  is,  apart 
from  the  life  and  death  issue  of  war  and  peace, 
the  key  issue  of  our  times. 

Because  the  objectives  and  issues  involved  in 
the  Kennedy  Round  have  received  a  great  deal 
of  public  attention,  while  the  U.N.  Conference 
has  received  relatively  little,  I  should  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  this  afternoon  to  talk  pri- 
marily about  the  latter.2 

The  Kennedy  Round  and  the  U.N.  Conference 

The  conception  of  the  Kennedy  Round  stems 
from  the  need  to  remove  or  greatly  reduce  exist- 
ing barriers  to  international  trade  in  order  to 
reap  the  full  benefits  of  modern  technology,  and 
the  need  to  work  out  constructive  trade  relations 
with  regional  groupings.  In  this  sense,  there- 
fore, the  Kennedy  Round  must  primarily  focus 
on  the  trade  of  the  developed  countries,  notably 
with  the  European  Common  Market  and  our 
other  major  trading  partners.  At  the  same 
time,  the  less  developed  countries  stand  to  ob- 
tain great  advantages  from  the  concessions 
which  will  be  extended  to  them  by  the  advanced 
countries  without  any  requirement  of  full 
reciprocity  on  their  part. 

Nevertheless,  the  less  developed  countries  feel 
strongly  that  their  trade  problems  go  beyond 
the  areas  covered  by  the  GATT  negotiations 
and  will  not  be  effectively  dealt  with  there — 
that  the  existing  structure  of  trading  relation- 


■  For  an  address  on  "Policy  Problems  in  International 
Trade  of  Agricultural  Products"  by  Clarence  W.  Nich- 
ols, see  p.  -41  tj. 


ships  is  it  self  seriously  deficient  from  their 
standpoint.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  convening  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference. They  expect  the  U.N.  Conference  to 
focus  the  world's  attention  on  their  trade  and 
resource  problems  as  they  see  them. 

And  these  problems  are  very  real.  Under 
our  sponsorship  the  United  Nations  has  desig- 
nated the  decade  of  the  1960's  to  be  the  Decade 
of  Development  and  has  agreed  upon  certain 
growth  targets  for  the  less  developed  countries 
during  this  period.  Now  as  we  near  the  half- 
way mark  of  the  decade,  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  rate  of  progress  needed  to  achieve  those 
targets  is  not  being  realized.  The  less  devel- 
oped countries  believe  that  an  important  part  of 
their  difficulties  stems  from  their  unsatisfac- 
tory trading  position,  and  they  see  the  problem 
in  the  following  terms. 

They  depend  predominantly — to  the  extent  of 
nearly  90  percent — on  primary  products — food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials — for  their  export,  earn- 
ings. The  world  demand  for  such  products  is 
growing  rather  slowly,  for  various  reasons — 
technological  changes,  the  low-income  elasticity 
of  demand  for  these  products,  the  extent  to 
which  the  advanced  countries  themselves  have 
expanded  their  output  of  the  same  goods  or 
substitutes.  Furthermore,  output  of  primary 
products  has  tended  to  outstrip  demand,  and 
prices  in  consequence  have  declined — by  12  per- 
cent from  1957  until  recently,  when  the  down- 
ward trend  was  at  least  momentarily  halted. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  prices  of  things 
they  sell  have  declined,  the  prices  of  things 
which  they  generally  buy — manufactured 
goods — have  risen  significantly.  As  a  result 
the  terms  of  trade  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries have  declined  by  roughly  16  percent  over 
the  last  decade. 

Owing  to  these  various  factors,  the  export 
earnings  of  the  less  developed  countries  have 
grown  very  slowly.  For  example,  during  the 
last  decade,  the  exports  of  the  advanced  coun- 
tries have  experienced  an  average  annual  in- 
crease of  nearly  8  percent,  whereas  the  exports 
of  the  less  developed  countries  (exclusive  of 
petroleum)  have  increased  by  only  2y2  per- 
cent. If  we  pick  the  area  closest  to  home,  Latin 
America,  the  increase  was  less  than  1  percent 
a  year. 
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This  slow  growth  in  the  value  of  the  develop- 
ing countries'  exports  has  made  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  finance  the  imports  needed  to  carry 
out  their  development  programs.  The  foreign 
exchange  resources  for  these  imports  can  of 
course  come  only  from  export  earnings  or  from 
capital  movement  through  private  investment  or 
transfers  of  government  funds.  Of  the  two, 
trade  recently  accounted  for  $27  billion  annu- 
ally and  aid  and  private  investment  together  for 
$8 1£  billion.  Trade  clearly  is  the  senior  partner, 
and  this  is  the  reason  for  the  initial  emphasis 
on  trade  in  the  U.N.  Conference. 

Emphasis  on  Five  Major  Areas 

The  U.N.  Conference  will  bring  together  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  special- 
ized agencies — some  122  countries  with  widely 
divergent  problems,  attitudes,  and  basic  philoso- 
phies. It  will  not  be  a  negotiating  conference 
in  the  same  sense  that  applies  to  the  GATT 
sessions;  rather  it  will  be  an  occasion  to  discuss 
problems  and  their  possible  solutions  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  further  joint  action. 
The  agenda  for  the  Conference,  which  has  been 
drawn  up  by  a  32-nation  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee in  the  course  of  three  sessions  lasting  a  total 
of  10  weeks,  covers  virtually  all  subjects  relat- 
ing to  the  need  of  the  less  developed  countries 
for  foreign  exchange  and  their  possibilities  for 
securing  it.3  Since  the  Conference  will  last  12 
weeks,  from  March  23  to  June  15,  there  will 
be  much  talk  on  a  wide  range  of  problems,  but 
at  this  stage  it  appears  that  the  emphasis  will 
almost  surely  be  placed  on  five  major  areas. 

First,  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  earn- 
ings of  the  less  developed  countries  from  their 
exports  of  primary  commodities,  which  now 
constitute  the  bulk  of  their  trade?  The  pro- 
posals which  will  be  discussed  in  this  context 
will  include  the  use  of  commodity  agreements 
to  support  prices,  various  plans  for  guarantee- 
ing markets,  and  schemes  for  directly  compen- 
sating the  less  developed  countries  for  declines 
in  their  terms  of  trade.  Whatever  the  nature 
of  the  precise  proposals,  their  general  objective 
will  be  to  increase  the  resources  at  the  disposal 


*  For  a  statement  made  by  Isaiah  Frank  before  the 
second  session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  at  Geneva 
on  May  27,  see  Bulletin  of  July  29,  1963,  p.  173. 


of  the  less  developed  countries  from  their  com- 
modity trade.  Certainly  it  is  important  to  find 
ways  to  prevent  wide  price  fluctuations,  to  ex- 
pand markets,  and  to  reduce  the  vulnerable  de- 
pendence of  many  countries  on  individual  com- 
modities. In  certain  cases  much  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  already.  The  question  re- 
mains how  far  it  is  wise  or  feasible  to  go  in 
trying  to  force  transfers  of  income  against  the 
pressure  of  market  forces  on  a  broad  and  con- 
tinuing basis.  Less  developed  coimtries  will 
point  out  that  the  advanced  countries  generally 
do  this  for  many  primary  producers  within 
their  own  domestic  economies.  They  will  argue 
that  it  is  necessary,  looking  at  the  world  econ- 
omy, to  recognize  the  same  need  and  the  same 
justification  for  special  measures  to  assist  those 
countries  which  are  essentially  primary  pro- 
ducers. 

Second,  how  can  the  less  developed  countries 
increase  their  earnings  from  exports  of  manu- 
factured and  processed  goods  ?  The  outlook  for 
a  future  increase  in  earnings  from  exports  of 
primary  products  is  at  best  limited.  Trade  in 
manufactured  and  processed  goods  is  the 
dynamic  part  of  the  world  economy,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  less  developed  countries  must  look 
increasingly  for  a  growth  in  their  export  earn- 
ings. A  principal  subject  to  be  discussed  at  the 
Conference  will  be  the  possible  grant  of  special 
preferences  in  the  markets  of  developed  coun- 
tries for  exports  of  manufactured  products 
from  the  less  developed  countries.  Proposals 
for  such  preferences  are  justified  basically  on 
the  same  "infant  industry"  argument  his- 
torically used  to  justify  tariff  protection  for 
industries  within  individual  country  mar- 
kets. Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this 
argument,  the  obstacles  to  a  substantial  expan- 
sion in  the  exports  of  manufactures  seem  to 
be  of  a  much  more  formidable  nature  than  can 
be  dealt  with  by  way  of  preferential  schemes. 
Nevertheless,  the  importance  of  this  subject  will 
require  thorough  consideration  and  analysis  in 
the  course  of  the  Conference. 

Third,  how  can  the  countries  of  the  Soviet 
bloc; — the  so-called  state-trading  countries — be 
brought  more  fully  into  the  world  trading  pat- 
tern in  a  way  which  will  maximize  the  bargain- 
ing power  of  the  less  developed  countries  when 
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dealing  with  them  ?  One  of  the  principal  par- 
ticipants in  the  Conference  will  be  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  doubt  anyone  here  today  will  be  sur- 
prised that  I  should  tell  you  that  Soviet  hopes 
for  the  Conference  differ  from  ours.  They 
have  looked  upon  this  Conference  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  support  their  general  strategy  in  less 
developed  areas  and  as  a  forum  in  which  they 
could  try  to  undermine  Western  influence  and 
prestige  by  emphasizing  the  so-called  weak- 
nesses of  our  system  as  compared  with  theirs  and 
the  deticiencies  in  our  trading  relationships  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

However,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  who  form  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Conference,  are  going  to  be  prepared  to 
see  the  Conference  diverted  in  this  direction. 
Their  interests  will  be  in  putting  pressure  on 
state-trading  countries  to  improve  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  trade.  For  example,  the 
Soviet  Union  conducts  its  trade  predominantly 
through  bilateral  agreements  and  to  a  consider- 
able degree  on  a  barter  basis;  it  is  obvious  that 
in  negotiating  such  arrangements,  a  less  devel- 
oped country  is  generally  at  a  considerable  bar- 
gaining disadvantage.  One  of  the  efforts  at 
the  Conference  should  be  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  altering  this  bargaining  situation. 
Bloc  trade  with  the  developing  countries  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  scrutiny  and  to  similar 
standards  of  performance  as  Western  trade  with 
the  developing  coimtries.  We  should  welcome 
the  Soviet  challenge  to  compete  in  the  fields  of 
industry,  production,  and  trade,  and  we  should 
welcome  the  chance  to  have  the  two  systems 
judged  on  the  basis  of  performance. 

A  fourth  major  issue  will  be  whether  aid  is 
now  given  to  the  less  developed  countries  in  a 
way  and  under  terms  which  are  the  most  satis- 
factory and  desirable.  Important  questions  of 
the  relationship  between  aid  and  trade  pro- 
grams will  be  examined,  together  with  the  diffi- 
culties arising  in  many  cases  from  the  growing 
burden  of  servicing  charges  on  debts.  The 
United  States  has  the  advantage  of  a  considera- 
ble history  of  experience  in  this  field  and  a 
large  accumulation  of  evidence  demonstrating 
the  sincerity  and  depth  of  our  concern  for  the 
needs  of  the  less  developed  coimtries  and  for 
the  responsibilities  of  the  advanced  countries. 


I  believe  that  this  range  of  subjects  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  among  the  most  important  dealt 
with  at  the  Conference.  The  United  States 
can  play  a  particularly  constructive  role  here, 
and  the  discussion  can  point  toward  a  broader 
assumption  of  international  responsibilities  in 
this  area. 

Finally,  the  Conference  will  deal  with  the  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  which  now  func- 
tion in  the  related  trade  and  aid  fields.  There 
are  many  such  organizations — primarily  the 
GATT,  the  World  Bank,  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  but  also  the  U.N.  regional  eco- 
nomic commissions,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  and  many  others.  The  Confer- 
ence is  likely  to  seek  some  technique  whereby  all 
aspects  of  trade  and  development,  particularly 
as  they  relate  to  the  problems  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries,  can  be  viewed  as  a  whole  in  a 
worldwide  forum,  and  thus  there  is  likely  to  be 
some  reorganization  of  existing  U.N.  machinery 
to  accomplish  this  purpose.  We  shall  cooperate 
in  seeking  such  a  useful  reorganization,  recog- 
nizing the  vital  importance  of  preserving  the 
integrity  and  autonomy  of  such  organizations 
as  the  GATT  and  of  preserving  a  sound  and 
manageable  structure  within  the  U.N. 

Development  Goals  and  the  Financial  Gap 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  outline  of  what  we 
anticipate  will  be  the  major  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  Conference.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  documentation  which  has  al- 
ready been  prepared  on  these  subjects,  with 
much  more  to  come,  and  the  Conference  itself 
can  be  expected  to  deal  with  these  issues  in  great 
detail.  There  is,  however,  a  broad  conceptual 
framework  within  which  the  less  developed 
countries  are  inclined  to  discuss  the  issues  as  a 
whole.  Under  the  Development  Decade  of  the 
U.N.,  it  has  been  agreed  that  a  minimum  rate 
of  growth  of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
less  developed  countries  should  be  5  percent  a 
year,  which  in  turn  would  permit  a  per  capita 
increase  of  about  half  that  much.  This  rate  of 
growth  carries  with  it  certain  foreign  exchange 
implications:  for  example,  that  requirements 
for  imports  of  industrial  machinery  will  grow 
and  that  in  consequence  exports  and  capital 
movements  together  must  grow  sufficiently  to 
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provide  the  necessary  foreign  exchange  to  fi- 
nance their  requirements.  The  less  developed 
countries,  therefore,  visualize  the  difference  be- 
tween what  their  foreign  exchange  requirements 
will  be  (to  achieve  their  development  plans), 
and  what  they  believe  their  foreign  exchange 
availabilities  will  be,  as  a  financial  gap  which 
must  somehow  or  other  be  bridged  if  the  devel- 
opment goals  are  to  be  reached. 

There  has  been  an  effort  to  estimate  what  this 
gap  might  be  in  1970.  Out  of  this  effort  has 
come  a  figure  of  $20  billion  as  the  deficit  that 
will  be  facing  the  less  developed  countries  in 
that  year.  Obviously  a  projection  of  this  type 
cannot  furnish  a  basis  for  developing  a  specific 
series  of  actions.  If  development  is  actually  to 
take  place  as  is  assumed  in  the  estimate,  then 
the  underlying  conditions  in  the  less  developed 
countries  must  change  very  radically  indeed. 
In  that  new  situation,  foreign  exchange  require- 
ments and  foreign  exchange  earning  power 
would  have  different  dimensions. 

As  a  symbol,  however,  the  projection  is  sig- 
nificant. It  reflects  a  problem  for  which  we 
have  not  yet  found  solutions  and  one  that  is 
likely  to  become  more  difficult  with  the  passing 
of  time.  We  must  approach  the  United  Nations 
Conference  with  this  pressing  reality  in  mind. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that  the 
external  trading  environment  of  the  developing 
countries  is  only  part  of  the  problem.  In  fact, 
economic  history  shows  that  an  expansion  of 
trade  is  largely  a  consequence  rather  than  a  pre- 
condition of  industrialization.  Perhaps  the 
central  issue  in  economic  development  is  what 
the  less  developed  countries  can  or  will  do  for 
themselves.  The  less  developed  countries  have 
talked  about  the  need  to  reduce  the  disparities 
in  individual  incomes  in  the  richer  and  poorer 
countries;  it  is  also  important  to  reduce  the 
disparities  within  the  less  developed  countries 
in  order  to  develop  the  domestic  markets  with- 
out which  sound  industrialization  is  not  pos- 
sible. The  less  developed  countries  have  talked 
about  the  need  for  restructuring  all  world 
trade  in  order  to  give  them  a  greater  role;  but 
they  must  also  act  to  restructure  their  own  do- 
mestic economies  so  that  they  have  the  basis  on 
which  this  greater  role  can  be  exercised.  The 
less  developed  countries  have  cited  the  impor- 


tance to  them  of  improving  the  terms  of  trade 
in  the  relationships  between  their  exports  and 
their  imports;  but  perhaps  even  more  urgent  is 
the  need  to  improve  the  interchange  between 
the  rural  and  urban  areas  within  their  own  do- 
mestic economies. 

There  is  a  further  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  one  which  is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  this  meeting  here  today,  namely,  the 
role  of  private  investment.  In  some  quarters 
this  is  an  unpopular  subject  to  raise  and  quickly 
leads  to  charges  of  unjustified  efforts  on  our 
part  to  impose  our  system  on  others  against 
their  will.  Now  there  is  not  time  today  to  de- 
velop the  complex  aspects  of  this  subject,  but 
this  much  needs  to  be  said.  "We  are  not  of 
course  in  a  position,  nor  do  we  desire,  to  impose 
our  ideas  on  other  countries  against  their  will. 
But  developing  countries  are  asking  for  our 
cooperation  and  aid  in  their  economic  develop- 
ment. They  are  emphasizing,  and  correctly, 
that  if  we  are  to  do  so  effectively  we  must  in 
some  way  during  these  next  critical  years  assist 
them,  over  and  above  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  trade,  in  obtaining  the  resources  and  skills 
they  need  to  carry  forward  their  development 
programs.  But  they  must  at  the  same  time 
recognize  that  the  way  we  can  do  this  most 
effectively  is  through  the  flow  of  private  invest- 
ment. This  is  the  main  way  our  own  develop- 
ment has  occurred  and  continues  to  occur. 
There  are  obviously  important  areas  where  di- 
rect government  financial  assistance  is  produc- 
tive and  necessary.  It  is,  however,  a  fair  ques- 
tion to  ask  of  any  less  developed  country  which 
seeks  our  cooperation  in  a  development  pro- 
gram :  How  can  we  do  this  fully  and  effectively 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  our  back — when  the 
policies  of  the  particular  country  may  preclude 
or  discourage  the  use  of  the  instrument  which 
we  know  best  how  to  use  ? 

Equally  important  is  the  need  to  generate 
and  take  full  advantage  of  private  capital  re- 
sources within  the  developing  count rv  itself. 
Many  of  the  same  policies  which  impede  the  in- 
flow of  foreign  capital  have  a  similarly  depress- 
ing effect  on  domestic  investment,  a  reason 
which  has  been  brought  sharply  home  by  die 
experience  in  certain  countries  in  recent  years. 

In   fact,   in  dealing  with    the   problems  of 
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development,  there  are  no  hard  and  fast 
pigeonholes  into  which  certain  actions  labeled 
"domestic  actions"  and  others  labeled  "foreign 
actions*'  can  be  placed.  An  attempt  to  do  so 
would  be  to  distort  reality.  In  general,  an 
industry  cannot  successfully  sell  abroad  until 
it  has  an  extensive  market  at  home  and  can  pro- 
duce efficiently  for  that  market.  The  ability 
to  stabilize  the  price  of  a  primary  commodity 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  ability  to  prevent 
oversupply  of  that  commodity,  by  direct  meas- 
ures in  the  short  rim  and  by  effective  diversi- 
fication in  the  long  run.  The  ability  to  improve 
technical  know-how  in  a  less  developed  country 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  ability  to  attract 
private  foreign  know-how. 

U.S.  Responsibility  to  Less  Developed  Nations 

Having  said  all  these  things,  I  come  back  to 
the  theme  and  premise  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference.  Even  if  we  agree  that  there  are 
no  panaceas,  even  as  we  recognize  that  the  less 
developed  countries  have  responsibilities  of 
their  own,  the  fact  remains  that  success  in  the 
development  task  depends  also  on  the  policies 
and  on  the  generosity  and  wisdom  of  the  ad- 
vanced countries.  The  problems  of  develop- 
ment are  indeed  massive,  but  it  would  be  wrong 
for  the  United  States  to  go  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  in  Geneva  with  the  attitude 
that  it  is  doing  all  that  it  can  or  should  do,  that 
the  proposals  of  the  less  developed  countries 
should  be  set  aside  or  ignored,  that  the  Con- 
ference itself  is  a  meeting  "full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing." 

The  United  States  some  time  ago  concluded 
that  some  transfer  of  resources  from  the  richer 
to  the  poorer  countries  of  the  world  is  desir- 
able, even  necessary — in  our  own  longrun  po- 
litical and  economic  interests,  and  for  funda- 
mental humanitarian  reasons.  Our  foreign  aid 
programs  have  been  a  manifestation  of  this 
conclusion.  We  have  equally  recognized  that 
aid  can  deal  with  only  a  part  of  the  problem, 
and  that  part  only  temporarily.  Effective  use 
of  the  world's  resources  requires  also  an  expan- 
sion of  trade  and  investment  in  directions  which 
satisfy  development  needs.  "We  must  recognize 
that  something  is  wrong,  that  this  is  not  hap- 
pening on  anything  like  an  adequate  scale,  that 


this  situation,  if  it  continues,  represents  a  very 
real  threat  to  the  welfare  of  all  of  us,  and  that 
as  a  more  fortunate  member  of  world  society 
we  have  a  special  responsibility  to  help  in  find- 
ing ways  for  improvement. 

The  United  States  Government,  therefore, 
views  the  Conference  as  a  sober  and  serious 
effort  to  reexamine  the  development  problem 
from  the  perspective  of  the  international  trad- 
ing world.  We  have,  in  fact,  a  large  stake  in 
finding  new  means  for  improving  the  develop- 
ment prospects  of  the  poorer  countries.  We 
shall  have  constructive  suggestions  to  present 
for  discussion  at  the  Conference,  and  we  shall 
give  thoughtful  attention  and  study  to  pro- 
posals that  others  may  have.  But  progress  will 
depend  on  the  ability  to  achieve  a  constructive 
dialog  between  the  industrial  countries  and  the 
developing  countries.  We  all  have  obligations 
and  responsibilities;  the  object  is  not  to  score 
debating  points  but  to  get  on  with  the  job. 


Department  Issues  Foreign  Service 
Directory  for  Businessmen 

Press  release  86  dated  February  28 

As  an  aid  to  Americans  with  business  interests 
abroad,  the  Department  of  State  issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  a  pocket-size  directory,  Key  Officers 
of  the  Foreign  Service — Guide  for  Businessmen. 

The  guide  includes : 

1.  A  brief  summary  of  the  functions  of  the 
various  offices  within  American  embassies  and 

2.  The  names,  post  addresses,  and  telephone 
numbers  of  the  senior  officers  at  American  em- 
bassies and  consulates  general. 

The  booklet  is  intended  to  encourage  Ameri- 
can businessmen  to  make  greater  use  of  U.S. 
posts  abroad  in  the  promotion  of  international 
trade.  Toward  this  end,  the  booklet  will  assist 
them  by  identifying  those  offices  or  officers  whose 
functions  are  most  applicable  to  their  needs. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  are  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402, 
for  25  cents  each.  The  booklet  will  be  issued 
quarterly. 
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Policy  Problems  in  International  Trade  of  Agricultural  Products 


hy  Clarence  W.  Nichols 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  1 


I  believe  the  Forum  is  mainly  interested  in 
the  future.  We  know  the  future  will  evolve 
from  the  present.  International  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products  is  presently  influenced  very 
strongly  by  governmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams. Some  of  these  expand  trade  opportuni- 
ties and  the  volume  of  trade.  Others  chiefly 
affect  the  direction,  nature,  and  terms  of  the 
traffic.    Many  are  restrictive. 

Governmental  Policies 

The  varied  purposes  and  effects  of  govern- 
mental programs  reflect  the  range  of  consid- 
erations which  governments  try  to  take  into 
account  in  shaping  their  policies  toward  inter- 
national trade.  The  separate  considerations 
point  in  divergent  directions  of  policy.  Con- 
flicts have  to  be  resolved.  There  is  need  for 
accommodation,  compromise,  and  transitional 
arrangements. 

The  international  trade  of  one  country  is  also 
the  trade  of  another,  or  many  others.  Other 
governments  have  special  concerns  and  pro- 
grams of  their  own.  One  country's  program 
impinges  on  that  of  another.  Emphasis  in  pol- 
icy varies  between  countries  and  changes  over 
time.  The  overall  trade  situation  becomes 
complex. 

Governments  cannot  be  expected  to  rely  en- 
tirely on  any  single  consideration,  or  adopt  any 
one  simple  approach  to  trade,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  But  they  are  aware  of  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  protectionism  has  become 
excessive.    The  negotiations  being  undertaken 


1  Address  made  before  the  Fargo   Farm  Forum   at 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  on  Feb.  6. 


this  year  under  the  General  Agreement,  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (GATT),  known  generally  as 
the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotiations,  offer 
a  major  opportunity  to  reverse  the  trends  of 
protection  and  restriction. 

Commercial  trade  should  be  a  means  of  in- 
creasing income  in  the  country  of  import  and 
the  country  of  export.  It  can  and  should  pro- 
mote economic  development  and  raise  standards 
of  living.  But.  the  regulations  now  in  force 
do  not  assure  that  future  agricultural  trade 
can  grow  at  a  satisfactory  rate  or  that  the 
amount  of  trade  which  does  occur  will  yield 
the  full  and  mutual  advantage  that  economic 
exchanges  can  offer. 

Trade  is  presently  subject  to  a  bewildering 
maze  of  requirements  and  prohibitions  by  all 
governments.  Existing  arrangements  for  im- 
ports and  exports  reflect  in  part  and  variously 
virtually  all  of  the  diverse  and  contradictory 
approaches  that  could  be  conceived:  autarky, 
competition,  regimentation,  subsidization,  dis- 
crimination, barter,  foreign  assistance,  humani- 
tarian donations,  et  cetera. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  consistency  in  the 
treatment  which  a  country  provides  for  trade 
in  different  products  or  the  treatment  which 
different  countries  provide  for  trade  in  the  same 
product.  Existing  arrangements  for  free- world 
trade  show  a  high  degree  of  improvisation  based 
on  special  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  We 
can  wish  that  there  were  already  in  force  a 
wider  application  of  fundamental  principle, 
especially  the  principle  of  encouraging  eco- 
nomic trade,  but  this  international  consensus 
has  been  hard  to  establish.     Acceptance  of  it 
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has  doI  been  firm  enough  to  be  applied  faith- 
fully in  practice. 

The  game  goes  on,  as  it  must.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  advantages  of  international  exchange 
tluit  trade  has  grown  despite  the  existing  ob- 
stacles. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  trade 
can  be  more  rewarding  and  better  assured  in 
its  future  development  if  the  players  and  the 
officials  can  agree  more  fully  on  the  rules  and 
adherence  to  them  in  a  time  of  increasing  inter- 
dependence. 

There  is  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  ex- 
isting arrangements  for  agricultural  trade. 
There  seems  to  be  no  support  for  keeping  all 
of  them  as  they  are.  Part  of  the  desire  for 
change,  however,  is  canceled  out  by  the  fact 
that  changes  proposed  by  some  are  opposite  to 
those  being  urged  as  improvements  from  other 
points  of  view.  The  general  discontent  does 
stimulate  serious  thought.  It  promotes  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  alternative  arrangements 
which  governments  might  make  for  interna- 
tional trade,  and  a  reevaluation  of  their  feasibil- 
ity and  probable  effects. 

Liberal  Trade:  Advantages 

Each  time  we  canvass  the  alternatives,  we  are 
bound  to  recognize  that  an  international  situa- 
tion in  which  goods  could  be  exchanged  more 
easily  and  freely  would  offer  very  important 
advantages.  Trade,  even  though  not  absolutely 
free,  could  then  be  carried  on  primarily  accord- 
ing to  the  judgments  of  buyers  and  sellers  and 
the  gains  they  found  for  themselves,  with  their 
transactions  being  influenced  by  governmental 
policies  only  to  some  minor  or  minimal  extent. 

These  arrangements  would  be  the  opposite 
of  the  state  trading  monopolies  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  centrally  planned  economies  in 
Communist  countries.  In  their  system,  every 
import  or  export  depends  entirely  on  a  govern- 
mental plan  and  decision.  Even  when  those 
state  monopolies  achieve  some  considerable 
volume  of  international  trade,  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  that  this  indicates  real  economic  ad- 
vantages that  are  mutual  and  continuing.  We 
do  not  think  of  trade  as  a  single  transaction  or 
an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a  means  for  buyers  and 
sellers  both  to  obtain  continuing  increases  of 
real  income.     "We  have  more  confidence  that 


trade  is  mutually  advantageous  when  private 
parties  arc  given  a  practical  opportunity  and 
they  choose  to  trade  on  a  voluntary  and  com- 
mercial  basis. 

Some  of  us  may  be  surprised,  in  reexamining 
the  matter,  to  have  our  at  tent  ion  called  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  advantages  of  liberal  trade 
are  presently  being  denied  or  forfeited  through- 
out the  free  world.  We  may  have  some  sort  of 
recollection  that  at  times  in  the  past  we  read 
and  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  need  for  more 
liberal  trade  arrangements.  This  may  have  left 
us  believing  that  the  trends  of  protectionism 
were  already  somehow  checked  or  reversed. 

It  it  true  that  during  at  least  the  past  several 
years  there  has  been  a  growing  appreciation  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  of  the  need  for  liberal- 
ization. This  view,  although  frequently  ex- 
pressed, is  however  not  universally  held.  Fur- 
thermore, rather  elaborate  and  time-consuming 
preparations  have  been  required  to  set  the  stage 
for  multilateral  negotiations  which  can  tackle 
the  whole  range  of  restrictions  and  subsidies  on 
a  scale  that  is  broad  enough  to  open  opportuni- 
ties for  trading  gains  sufficiently  widespread  to 
induce  most  countries  to  participate  in  and  ac- 
cept new  arrangements. 

Unfortunately,  the  actual  situation  mean- 
while has  been  that  additional  impediments  to 
trade  could  be  and  were  installed  in  bits  and 
pieces  by  countries  acting  individually  with 
respect  to  particular  products.  The  aggregate 
of  these  new  restrictions  has  been  significant,  but 
significant  steps  of  liberalization  can  only  be 
accomplished  through  multilateral  negotiations 
which  have  not  yet  begun.  This,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  much  time,  is  the  particular  significance 
and  special  hope  of  the  negotiations  which  gov- 
ernments will  undertake  under  GATT  this  year. 
The  United  States  will  be  negotiating  under  the 
mandate  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
These  negotiations  will  not  be  confined  to  tariffs. 
They  will  also  be  addressed  to  nontariff  barriers. 
The  United  States  has  insisted  that  agricultural 
products  as  well  as  industrial  products  be 
included. 

The  advantages  of  liberal  trade  arrangements, 
although  not  now  being  realized  to  anything 
like  the  extent  that  they  might,  are  large  and 
potentially  very  real.    They  are  essentially  of 
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a  nature  that  one  would  expect  to  have  particu- 
lar appeal  in  the  American  tradition.  Private 
opportunity  and  responsibility  would  be  em- 
phasized. The  initiative  and  enterprise  of  the 
individual  would  be  encouraged.  Exports  and 
imports  would  be  mainly  a  business  to  be  man- 
aged in  a  businesslike  way  along  commercial 
lines.  There  is  much  that  is  appealing  about 
the  idea  of  producers  having  access  to  many 
markets  and  consumers  having  access  to  many 
sources.  The  notion  of  competition  does  not 
seem  entirely  obsolete  or  objectionable.  The 
principles  of  private  bargaining  and  free  choice 
have  a  good  deal  of  attractiveness.  Liberal 
trade  would  encourage  innovation  and  improve- 
ments in  production  and  consumption.  It 
would  promote  the  economic  allocation  and  pro- 
ductive employment  of  resources.  There  would 
be  clear  incentives  to  making  land  productive, 
developing  the  most  productive  land,  and  re- 
warding special  skills,  superior  facilities,  and 
more  economical  methods  of  production  and 
marketing.  The  purpose  and  expectation 
would  be  an  abundant  supply  of  the  products 
which  consumers  want,  efficiently  produced  and 
distributed  at  prices  reflecting  a  reasonable  re- 
turn to  effective  producers.  Aggregate  real  in- 
come should  be  maximized  and  shared  out  ini- 
tially in  accordance  with  competitive  principles. 

Liberal  Trade:  Problems 

The  fact  that  liberal  trade  opportunities  are 
not  now  more  generally  permitted  can  hardly 
be  attributed  to  ignorance  of  the  private  and 
public  rewards  obtainable  through  freedom  for 
the  incentive  to  gain  through  trade,  nor  to  the 
zeal  with  which  some  groups  press  their  claims 
for  subsidies  and  exemption  from  competition. 
Those  may  be  contributing  factors.  But  the 
greater  reason  probably  is  that  strictly  eco- 
nomic objectives  are  by  no  means  the  whole  of 
the  national  and  governmental  interest.  Gov- 
ernmental policies  have  also  tried  to  promote 
and  safeguard  other  objectives.  Some  of  these 
were  deliberately  determined  to  be  worth  the 
price  even  if  they  could  only  be  bought  by 
sacrificing  benefits  of  more  liberal  international 
trade. 

Not  everyone  would  agree  that  these  other 
purposes  deserve  all  of  the  priorities  they  have 


received.  There  is  even  more  disagreement  con- 
cerning the  techniques  of  trade  interference 
which  have  been  employed.  Even  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  dissenters  and  more  ardent 
liberal  traders,  however,  it  does  no  good  to  try 
to  ignore  the  problems  and  interests  which  have 
had  so  much  influence  toward  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  restrictions  on  trade. 

Under  liberal  trade,  for  example,  established 
producers  are  not  assured  that  their  historical 
position  will  be  maintained  in  the  future.  Im- 
provement or  even  a  maintenance  of  their  estab- 
lished position  would  be  dependent  more  or  less 
on  a  continuing  ability  to  compete.  Liberal 
trade  raises  the  question  of  willingness  and 
ability  to  manage  adjustments  of  production. 

A  particular  area  would  probably  not  pro- 
duce the  full  range  of  commodities  that  it  was 
capable  of  producing  and  consuming  but  would 
tend  to  produce  only  those  in  which  it  had  some 
comparative  advantage.  Specialization  has  its 
attractions,  but  there  is,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
considerable  opinion  that  also  sees  advantages 
in  diversification — even  at  additional  cost. 

The  desire  for  greater  certainty  regarding 
future  prices  and  revenues  is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem which  faces  policymakers.  In  addition  to 
the  question  of  predictability,  there  is  the  prob- 
lem of  instability.  Movements  of  prices  in  re- 
sponse to  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand  can 
provide  useful  guidance  to  producers  and  con- 
sumers, but  it  is  also  obvious  that  short-term 
price  fluctuations  in  the  past  were  often  exces- 
sive and  harmful  on  balance. 

The  full  advantages  of  liberal  trade  policies 
would  only  be  obtained  by  the  people  in  one 
area  if  those  in  other  areas  faithfully  adhered 
to  comparable  policies.  Confidence  in  the  in- 
tentions of  others  has  been  incomplete.  Abso- 
lute assurance  has  been  unobtainable.  The  full 
advantages  would  accrue  in  agriculture  only  in 
the  presence  of  effective  international  competi- 
tion and  liberal  trade  in  industrial  products. 
Apart  from  the  existence  or  prospect  of  liberal 
trade  on  so  comprehensive  a  scale,  there  has 
been  a  body  of  opinion  which  argued  that  the 
special  circumstances  of  agricultural  production 
would  cause  disparities  anyway,  that  is,  price 
changes  for  agricultural  products  under  com- 
petitive conditions  might  have  no  constructive 
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effects  or  even  have  perverse  effects,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  equity  and  economic 
development. 

Controls  over  exports  and  imports  are  not,  of 
course,  the  only  way  to  implement  a  policy  to- 
ward agricultural  income.  There  are,  as  you 
know,  strong  supporters  for  other  methods  on 
the  grounds  that  these  offer  more  precision  and 
certainty  at  lower  costs.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
sire to  support  and  stabilize  agricultural  income 
has  been  a  big  part  of  the  justification  for  many 
restrictions  on  international  trade,  especially 
in  countries  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
national  income  arises  from  nonagricultural 
sources. 

Many  influences  have  contributed  to  the 
existing  mixture  of  some  freedom  and  much 
lack  of  freedom  in  international  trade.  Some 
individuals  and  institutions  unashamedly  argue 
both  sides  or  all  sides  of  the  protectionist  ques- 
tion, depending  upon  the  way  they  see  their 
particular  interest  in  the  specific  subject  at  the 
time.  Maybe  consistency  is  not  much  of  a  vir- 
tue, but  it  does  seem  odd  to  hear  people  shout 
that  other  countries  should  open  their  markets 
if  these  people  are  silent  or  approving  when 
their  own  country  makes  exception  after  excep- 
tion to  the  acceptance  of  imports  as  an  in- 
strument of  mutual  profit  and  international 
cooperation. 

Considerations  for  Future  Policies 

However  we  have  gotten  to  where  we  are — 
and  it  certainly  was  a  tortuous  and  complicated 
trip — there  has  seemed  in  recent  years  to 
be  a  considerable  and  increased  appreciation 
throughout  the  free  world  that  the  aggregate  of 
trade  restrictions  has  been  carried  too  far,  not 
only  in  agricultural  commodities  but  certainly 
including  these  as  well  as  other  products.  One 
major  result  of  this  concern  throughout  the 
world  is  the  convening  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development.2  The 
special  emphasis  of  this  Conference  will  be  on 
trade  expansion  as  a  means  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic development. 


'  For  an  address  on  "A  Perspective  on  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development"  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Johnson,  see  p.  410. 


The  general  level  of  protectionism  lias  become 
excessive  and  unduly  burdensome.  The  time  In- 
come for  a  major  effort  by  many  countries  to 
rethink  the  whole  business  together.  Free- 
world  countries  should  try  to  get  a  fresh  start 
on  a  basis  which  will  be  less  restrictive  of  trade 
and  more  promising  for  mutual  gains  through 
expansion  of  trade  opportunities. 

Even  a  fresh  start  which  is  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  more  liberal  trading  arrangements  must 
deal,  of  course,  with  most  of  the  familiar  prob- 
lems that  governments  have  been  facing.  These 
problems  must  receive  much  additional  thought 
and  effort  in  connection  with  the  impending 
negotiations  and  in  the  special  studies  and  na- 
tional followup  that  could  grow  out  of  the 
negotiations. 

In  a  good  many  cases  it  should  be  possible 
for  governments  to  make  agricultural  products 
subject  to  moderate  fixed  tariffs  or  free  trade. 
Where  additional  arrangements  are  necessary, 
there  is  hope  that  these  will  not  be  based  on 
the  inward-looking  notion  of  self-sufficiency  at 
any  cost.  They  should  not  carry  forward  the 
high  level  of  protectionism  and  restriction 
which  has  become  prevalent  and  increasingly 
threatening. 

Programs  for  agricultural  marketing  and  in- 
come in  the  past  have  sometimes  been  too  insen- 
sitive to  technological  developments.  They 
were  therefore  out  of  touch  with  an  important 
reality  and  obsolete  to  some  extent  from  their 
inception.  Their  rigidities  in  some  cases  con- 
trasted strongly  with  rapid  changes  that  were 
occurring  in  basic  patterns,  particularly  of  pro- 
duction but  also  in  consumption  as  well.  Future 
programs  need  to  be  attuned  to  technological 
development,  with  sufficiently  flexible  provisions 
for  review  and  revision. 

Future  marketing  programs  and  special  in- 
come policies  for  major  agricultural  commodi- 
ties could  be  designed  to  give  greater  weight  to 
economic  considerations,  national  and  interna- 
tional. This  could  be  a  new  trail,  more  con- 
structive and  more  acceptable  on  balance  than 
either  of  the  routes  which  have  so  often  been  put 
forward  in  the  past  as  the  only  available  choices. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  choose  between  absolute 
laissez-faire  and  extreme  protectionism. 

If  enough  people  now  have  enougli  under- 
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standing  of  these  problems,  it  is  probable  that 
many  governments  now  have  the  administrative 
capacity  to  devise  and  conduct  programs  which 
could  secure  over  a  representative  period  of  time 
most  of  the  economic  advantages  of  a  free  mar- 
ket in  combination  with  assurances  against 
short-term  instability  and  assistance  in  produc- 
tion adjustments,  which  many  governmental 
programs  have  sought  to  provide  but  in  ways 
which  are,  on  the  whole,  excessively  protection- 
ist. 

Problems  for  Future  Policies 

The  formulation  of  new  types  of  programs 
along  these  lines  has  engaged  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  well-qualified  people  in  many  coun- 
tries. But  much  more  thought  and  work  are 
needed.  Some  of  the  ideas,  clear  enough  in 
themselves,  are  difficult  to  administer  in  operat- 
ing programs,  and  the  economic  objectives,  per- 
haps generally  acceptable,  are  nevertheless  im- 
possible of  accomplishment  in  fact,  until 
criteria  and  standards  are  further  clarified  and 
negotiated. 

Agricultural  policy  has  been  more  concerned 
with  the  income  of  producers  than  with  that  of 
consumers.  When  producer  prices  or  incomes 
are  supported  at  levels  higher  than  those  which 
otherwise  would  prevail,  there  is  the  problem 
of  preventing  the  volume  of  production,  or  the 
pattern  and  methods  of  production,  from  being 
changed  in  disadvantageous  ways.  Govern- 
ments need  practical  methods  for  dealing  more 
effectively  with  this  problem. 

In  the  past  the  relatively  high-cost  producer 
has  been  frequently  the  particular  beneficiary 
of  commodity  program  intentions.  Aside  from 
effects  on  consumers  or  taxpayers,  the  programs 
often  caused  some  disadvantages  for  low-cost 
producers  of  the  commodity  even  in  the  same 
country.  The  supports  for  prices  or  income  tend 
to  be  accompanied  by  restrictions  on  produc- 
tion which  may  affect  the  more  economic  pro- 
ducers especially  adversely,  limiting  their 
growth  and  productivity,  raising  their  costs  of 
production,  and  preventing  them  from  reduc- 
ing these  costs. 

The  other  functions  of  price  cannot  be  ignored 
or  flouted  simply  because  of  concern  for  income 


problems.  The  sufficiency  of  agricultural  in- 
comes is  a  major  objective  of  public  policy. 
This  is  clearly  recognized,  but  income  problems 
do  not  have  to  be  approached  through  price 
alone.  Income  is  only  one  aspect  of  price.  It 
is  still  necessary  to  consider  the  price  which  the 
market  for  a  product  will  bear.  In  some  cases 
the  market  may  not  bear  a  price  which  could 
have  a  major  direct  relation  to  the  correction  of 
low-income  problems.  It  is  surprising  that 
more  progress  has  not  been  made  in  separating 
these  problems,  i.e.,  the  correction  of  substand- 
ard incomes,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  encouragement  of  prices  which  are  reason- 
ably related  to  the  costs  of  efficient  producers 
as  well  as  to  levels  of  consumption  which  are 
high  and  rising. 

Countries  which  are  importers  on  balance  of 
particular  products  are  even  more  inclined  than 
net  exporting  countries  to  establish  internal 
prices  for  these  products  at  levels  which  are 
above  international  prices.  This  often  causes 
some  decrease  in  the  volume  of  sales  by  foreign 
suppliers,  as  well  as  a  reduction  in  their  net  rev- 
enue per  unit.  Such  results  may  even  appear  to 
be  part  of  the  purpose  if  the  program  lacks  pro- 
visions which  would  restrain  internal  uneco- 
nomic production  and  otherwise  safeguard 
against  unduly  severe  impact  on  the  economic 
interests  of  other  countries.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  such  safeguards  offers  a  rough  test 
to  distinguish  an  incomes  policy  from  a  protec- 
tionist program. 

All  efficient  competitive  production  for  ex- 
port is  in  jeopardy  if  the  general  climate  of 
world  trade  is  such  that  importing  countries 
casually  exclude  or  back  out  foreign  products 
simply  to  substitute  high-cost  domestic  prod- 
ucts. If  there  is  overproduction  of  a  com- 
modity on  a  world  basis,  some  part  of  which  is 
considered  surplus,  surely  that  is  the  part  which 
is  being  stimulated  by  especially  high  prices  or 
returns,  irrespective  of  whether  this  production 
takes  place  in  a  net  importing  country  or  a  net 
exporting  country.  Otherwise  we  are  not  even 
looking  at  the  international  economy  but  only 
at  the  separate  net  balances  of  national  produc- 
tion and  consumption. 

If  a  high  price  is  maintained  internally  for 
a  commodity   which  is  produced  for  export, 
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thfire  has  to  be  an  export  subsidy  if  exports  are 
to  continue  very  long.  In  principle,  export 
subsidies  should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  tak- 
ing a  larger  share  of  the  international  market. 
The  full  application  of  this  principle  requires 
more  precise  criteria,  which  have  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped ami  accepted.  Countries  with  export 
subsidies  now  sometimes  seem  to  bo  taking  a 
rather  lenient  and  sympathetic  view  of  their 
own  interests  and  act  ions. 

If  enough  of  the  exporting  countries  have 
high  internal  prices  and  export  subsidies,  while 
many  importing  countries  have  high  internal 
prices  and  taxes  or  quotas  on  imports,  then  the 
international  prices  seem  increasingly  unrepre- 
sentative, and  remote  from  the  prices  which 
the  bulk  of  producers  receive  and  the  bulk  of 
consumers  pay.  It  may  even  be  claimed  in 
these  cases  that  the  government  of  the  export- 
ing country  is  subsidizing  the  government  of 
the  importing  country.  However,  it  seems 
more  accurate  to  say  that  each  government  is 
levying  on  its  consumers  for  the  benefit  of  its 
producers  and  each  is  then  paying  or  pocketing 
a  diil'erence  reflecting  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  its  national  production  and  con- 
sumption. 

"When  the  level  of  price  support  is  ap- 
proached nationally  and  on  a  political  basis 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  tendency  for  some  of  the 
pertinent  considerations  to  be  especially  empha- 
sized while  others  may  be  relatively  neglected. 
The  immediate,  more  obvious,  and  more 
measurable  implications  may  become  control- 
ling while  longer  range  and  more  conjectural 
or  theoretical  considerations  are  set  aside.  A 
higher  price  in  the  coming  year  may  seem  to 
offer  an  obvious  possibility  of  higher  producer 
income,  but  some  other  time  may  be  thought 
soon  enough  to  worry  about  possible  surpluses, 
necessary  restrictions  on  production,  and  con- 
sequent danger  of  distortions  in  operating  prac- 
tices which  could  prevent  economies,  raise 
production  costs,  and  thereby  make  income 
benefits  transitory. 

If  national  programs  do  add  to  farm  income 
in  the  particular  country,  this  addition  does  not 
normally  consist  of  income  which  is  actually 
produced  by  the  government  or  obtained  from 
outside  the  country.    Usually  it  can  only  be  an 


exaction  or  diversion  from  other  groups  within 
the  same  country,  i.e.,  other  groups  of  pro- 
ducers, taxpayers,  or  consumers.  In  many 
countries  where  a  large  part  of  the  national 
income  is  produced  in  act  ivit  ies  other  than  agri- 
culture, governments  have  been  inclined  and 
able  to  redistribute  internal  income  in  favor 
of  farm  groups.  Such  programs  have  had  con- 
siderable acceptance  by  groups  of  the  popula- 
tion outside  of  agriculture,  and  these  in  indus- 
trialized countries  may  comprise  a  substantial 
majority. 

It  is  not  supposed,  however,  that  such  accept- 
ance is  limitless.  There  could  be  a  prospect  of 
curtailment  or  elimination  of  national  agricul- 
tural programs  if  their  cost  came  to  be  con- 
sidered excessive. 

Discussions  of  protection  frequently  concen- 
trate on  supply  and  demand  as  they  actually 
exist  and  the  hardships  which  might  be  in- 
volved in  a  curtailment  or  discontinuation  of 
existing  production  operations.  These  difficul- 
ties seem  less  serious  in  connection  with  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  the  market.  This  is  a  separable 
subject  which  can  be  quite  important  in  itself. 
In  20  years,  more  or  less,  the  market  for  some 
of  these  products  may  be  double  its  present  size. 
This  is  not  too  long  a  time  to  look  ahead,  but  a 
new  market  as  large  as  the  present  actual  mar- 
ket will  be  a  big  development.  It  matters  a 
great  deal  how  this  additional  market  will  be 
supplied:  whether  by  efficient  operations  eco- 
nomically concentrated  with  emphasis  on  all  of 
the  production  advantages  obtainable,  or  by  re- 
sort to  some  other  principle,  such  as  regional 
self-sufficiency  or  a  pro  rata  increase  for  all  pro- 
ducers who  had  a  base  period. 

In  the  spirit  of  rising  above  principle  and 
trying  to  avoid  an  emphasis  on  perfection  that 
could  frustrate  the  good  that  is  all  that  is  prac- 
tically attainable,  we  might  concede  that  there 
are  reasons  why  present  demand  need  not  or 
should  not  be  supplied  from  the  most  efficient 
sources  in  much  greater  proportion  than  is 
act  ually  the  case,  or  that  this  adjustment  should 
come  about  only  gradually  rather  than 
abruptly.  But  there  is  much  less  reason  to 
compromise  with  the  principle  as  regards  the 
supplying  of  future  market  growth  by  the  most 
economical  producers. 
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International  Commodity  Agreements 

Discussions  of  international  commodity 
agreements  for  a  number  of  years  contemplated 
mainly  an  effort  to  reduce  short-term  instability 
and  otherwise  to  seek  most  of  the  economic  ad- 
vantages of  free  trade.  Recently  there  has  been 
discussion  of  a  different  kind  of  arrangement 
under  which  a  major  purpose  would  be  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  high  international  price. 

If  the  supplying  areas  represented  a  low- 
income  problem  of  special  severity,  and  there 
was  a  broad  international  disposition  to  give 
assistance,  there  could  be  some  reason  to  con- 
sider this  method,  although  the  proposal  in- 
volves obvious  disadvantages.  An  agreement 
of  this  kind  could  only  be  practical  if  a  high 
price  would  not  reduce  consumption  greatly  and 
if  the  price  incentive  for  the  production  of  sur- 
pluses could  be  countered  effectively.  There 
would,  of  course,  still  be  a  question  whether 
much  of  the  additional  sums  paid  by  users 
would  actually  reach  low-income  producers  or 
would  really  advance  economic  development  in 
the  producing  areas.  The  handlers  and  proces- 
sors along  the  line  between  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer would  be  expected  to  retain  as  much  as 
possible  for  themselves. 

Agricultural  programs  have  usually  taken 
domestic  objectives  as  their  primary  purpose. 
This  meant  that  the  national  regulations  of  ex- 
ternal trade  and  intergovernmental  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  reconciled  to  programs  of  which 
the  essential  purposes  were  internal.  A  prolif- 
eration of  uncoordinated  national  controls  in 
some  commodities  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of 
an  intergovernmental  agreement.  This  could 
have  as  one  of  its  main  purposes  the  facilitation 
of  such  residual  international  cooperation  as  is 
still  possible. 

An  international  arrangement  could,  of 
course,  be  conceived  on  a  more  ambitious  basis, 
i.e.,  that  it  might  be  the  common  implementa- 
tion of  a  new  approach  under  which  the  terms 
of  the  international  understanding,  once  agreed 
to  be  mutually  advantageous,  would  become  the 
primary  objectives.  Member  countries  would 
then  adjust  their  internal  programs  and  na- 
tional arrangements  accordingly. 

Considerable  thoughl  is  being  given  to  new 
forms  of  intergovernmental  commodity  agree- 


ments to  promote  greater  coordination  of  na- 
tional programs  and  mutual  realization  of  the 
advantages  of  specialization.  Wide  representa- 
tion and  participation  on  behalf  of  consumers 
and  low-cost  producers,  as  well  as  high-cost 
producers,  might  be  expected  to  insure  that 
the  particular  interests  of  all  of  these  groups 
would  be  weighed  in  reasonable  perspective. 

Summary 

The  United  States  has  recognized  that  na- 
tional agricultural  programs  should  support  the 
objective  of  expanding  international  agricul- 
tural trade.  Secretary  [of  Agriculture  Orville 
L.]  Freeman  has  emphasized  that  every  free- 
world  country,  whether  importing  or  export- 
ing, has  an  obligation  to  develop  its  domestic 
agricultural  programs  within  an  international 
context.  Each  and  all  of  these  countries  can 
gain  from  a  situation  in  which  all  respect  inter- 
dependence. A  high  level  of  national  perform- 
ance in  showing  consideration  for  the  reason- 
able interests  of  other  countries  can  be  expected 
only  if  this  is  generally  practiced  and  recipro- 
cated. All  countries  stand  to  lose  from  defec- 
tions and  deterioration  of  international  stand- 
ards. Secretary  Freeman  has  made  clear  that 
the  United  States  is  not  asking  or  expecting 
other  countries  to  adopt  rules  that  we  would 
not  apply  to  ourselves. 

There  is  hope  that  governments  can  arrange 
for  many  agricultural  products  to  be  traded 
internationally  subject  only  to  the  simple  regi- 
men of  moderate  fixed  tariffs,  or  without  any 
barrier.  Some  commodities,  however,  which 
hulk  large  in  trade,  and  are  complicated  and 
difficult  on  other  grounds  as  well,  will  require 
special  arrangements,  national  and  interna- 
tional. The  precise  form  which  these  can  and 
should  take  is  not  yet  clear.  Programs  which 
offer  promise  of  more  economic  progress  cannot 
be  expected  to  come  about  automatically,  but 
they  can  be  devised  and  brought  into  operation 
if  there  is  enough  determination  and  effort 
which  is  generally  shared  and  reciprocated 
internationally. 

The  great  possibilities  inherent  in  the  nego- 
tiations to  be  undertaken  this  spring  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  derive  from  the  large  number  of 
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countries  which  will  be  considering  their  future 

trading  opportunities  in  many  products  at  one 
time,  and  in  the  light  of  the  unsatisfactory  ex- 
perience and  unpromising  prospects  for  nar- 
rowly conceived  approaches  which  have  become 
so  general  and  restrictive. 

Free-world  countries  may  be  ready  to  think 
through  seriously  and  in  concert  their  broad, 
longer  range,  mutual  interests  in  an  expansion 
of  opportunities  for  international  trade  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  products.  Perhaps  they 
will  be  prepared  to  act  together  on  these  in  a 
way  which  will  be  comprehensive  enough  to 
promise  a  full  share  of  benefits  for  each  coun- 
try. They  could  assure  future  reciprocal  op- 
portunities of  a  firm  basis  on  which  national 
policies  and  plans  could  be  meshed  into  a  lib- 
eral international  framework. 


GATT  Contracting  Parties 
Meet  at  Geneva 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
February  22  (press  release  77)  that  John  W. 
Evans,  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs,  U.S. 
Mission,  Geneva,  would  head  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  21st  session  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  meeting  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  from 
February  24  to  March  20, 1964. 

At  the  21st  session  the  Contracting  Parties 
will  consider  an  agenda  of  more  than  50  items. 
The  major  topic  will  be  an  assessment  of  prog- 
ress made  in  the  GATT  program  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  international  trade  since  the  19G3 
ministerial  meeting.  Under  this  heading  the 
Contracting  Parties  will  review  preparations 
of  the  Trade  Negotiations  Committee  for  the 
forthcoming  Kennedy  Pound  of  tariff  negotia- 
tions and  developments  in  the  intensive  efforts 
under  way  to  remove  existing  barriers  to  the  ex- 
port trade  of  less  developed  countries  and  seek 
out  positive,  measures  by  which  this  trade  can 
be  expanded. 

In  the  context  of  new  positive  measures  the 
session  will  hear  a  report  by  an  expert  group 
recommending  GATT  activity  in  the  field  of 
trade   information    and   trade  promotion    ad- 


visory services  and  a  report  of  a  special  com- 
mittee which  has  been  examining  proposals  for 
a  new  chapter  of  the  GATT  which  would  more 
clearly  reflect  the  responsibilities  and  functions 

of  the  Contracting  Parties  with  respect  to  the 
trade  and  development  needs  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

Developments  in  the  various  regional  eco- 
nomic groupings  will  also  be  discussed.  The 
European  Economic  Community  is  expected  to 
present  its  recent  agreements  with  Turkey  and 
the  Associated  Overseas  Countries  to  the  Con- 
tracting Parties,  as  well  as  a  report  on  other 
activities  in  the  Community.  Other  groupings 
to  report  will  include  the  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Association,  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market,  and  the  Equatorial  Customs 
Union. 

Since  the  last  GATT  session  in  1962,  some 
20  countries  have  adhered  to  the  GATT,  bring- 
ing total  membership  now  to  61.  The  Contract- 
ing Parties  will  confirm  these  recent  accessions 
and  also  consider  the  applications  for  provi- 
sional accession  of  Iceland  and  possibly  Viet- 
Nam. 

The  efforts  in  the  GATT  to  remove  quantita- 
tive restrictions,  which  have  been  increasingly 
successful,  will  be  continued  at  this  session. 
Notification  and  examination  procedures  for 
those  remaining  restrictions  inconsistent  with 
GATT  provisions  will  be  scrutinized,  and  re- 
ports will  be  reviewed  on  consultations  held 
during  the  past  year  with  those  countries  which 
still  maintain,  consistent  with  the  GATT,  re- 
strictions for  balanee-of-payments  reasons. 

The  GATT  is  the  basic  international  instru- 
ment guiding  commercial  relations  among  (lie 
nations  of  the  world.  The  provisions  of  the 
GATT  are  designed  to  expand  international 
trade  and  thereby  to  raise  living  standards,  in- 
crease productive  employment,  and  utilize  more 
fully  the  resources  of  the  world.  The  meet  ing 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  provides  an  inter- 
national forum  to  discuss  trade  policy  prob- 
lems and  to  resolve  trade  difficulties  in  a  man- 
ner conducive  to  the  growth  rather  than  the 
reduction  of  trade  levels. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  will  be 
drawn  from  the  Departments  of  State,  Treas- 
ury, Commerce,  Agriculture,  Labor,  the  office 
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of  the  President's  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  and  the  U.S.  Mission  in 
Geneva. 


United  States  Recognizes 
the  Government  of  Zanzibar 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  80  dated  February  23 

The  United  States  today  (Sunday,  February 
23)  announced  its  recognition  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Zanzibar  headed  by  President  Abeid 
Amani  Karume. 

The  Commonwealth  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ma- 
laysia, and  India  have  also  recognized  the  Ka- 
rume government. 

Prior  to  this  action  by  the  United  States,  con- 
sultations were  held  with  a  number  of  govern- 
ments including  those  African  governments 
most  immediately  concerned.  Recognition  of 
the  new  Zanzibar  Government  has  already  been 
announced  by  the  following  African  states: 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Ethiopia,  Ghana, 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Instructions  have  been  sent  by  the  United 
States  to  Mr.  Frank  Carlucci,  a  career  Foreign 
Service  officer,  who  has  been  designated  to  be 
the  Charge  of  Embassy  in  Zanzibar,  to  convey 
to  the  Karume  regime  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize  the  new  government  and  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations. 

Ambassador  William  Leonhart,  Jr.,  in  Dar- 
es-Salaam, accompanied  by  Mr.  Carlucci,  on 
February  20  went  to  Zanzibar  and  conferred 
with  President  Karume  and  members  of  his 
Cabinet  concerning  the  question  of  recognition. 
Also  present  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  was  Mr. 
Donald  K.  Petterson,  who  has  been  acting  as 
officer  in  charge  since  the  departure  from  Zan- 
zibar of  the  previous  officer  in  charge,  Frederick 
P.  Picard. 

Ambassador  Leonhart  told  Mr.  Karume  of 
the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  its  ties  of  friendship  and  good  rela- 
tions with  the  people  of  Zanzibar.  President 
Karume  and  the  Cabinet  at  that  time  made 
known  their  desire  to  establish  friendly  rela- 


tions with  the  United  States.  He  declared  that 
the  Zanzibar  Government  would  welcome  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Carlucci  and  Mr.  Petterson  as 
soon  as  diplomatic  relations  were  established. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  affirmed 
its  policy  of  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  peoples 
of  Africa  to  attain  their  national  aspirations 
for  freedom  and  self-determination.  In  their 
actions  with  respect  to  recognition  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  diplomatic  relations  both  Gov- 
ernments are  affirming  their  mutual  responsibil- 
ities as  sovereign  states  under  international  law 
including  their  rights  and  obligations  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  hopes  that  the  Zanzibar 
Government,  as  have  other  African  govern- 
ments, will  follow  a  policy  of  nonalinement  as 
they  carry  forward  their  efforts  to  establish  their 
own  unique  African  institutions  which  will  en- 
able them  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  and 
welfare  of  their  people. 


Foreign  Policy  Conference 
To  Be  Held  at  Milwaukee 

Press  release  S9  dated  February  28 

The  Department  of  State,  in  cosponsorship 
with  the  Institute  for  World  Affairs  Education 
(University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  Univer- 
sity Extension  Division),  the  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Wisconsin,  will  hold  its  next 
regional  foreign  policy  conference  at  Milwau- 
kee on  March  21.  Cooperating  organizations 
include:  the  Johnson  Foundation,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women,  the 
American  Association  for  the  United  Nations, 
the  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club 
of  Milwaukee,  the  Governor's  Committee  on  the 
United  Nations,  United  World  Federalists 
(Midwest  Region),  and  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Milwaukee  County,  Inc.  Represent- 
atives of  the  press,  radio,  television,  and  non- 
governmental organizations  concerned  with 
foreign  policy,  and  community  and  business 
leaders  from  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Michigan  are  being  invited  to  participate. 

The  purpose  of  these  regional  meetings  is  to 
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provide  an  opportunity  for  senior  Government 
officials  who  carry  responsibility  for  foreign 
policy  to  meet  with  community  leaders,  media 
representatives,  and  other  interested  persons  to 
explore  in  depth  and  exchange  views  on  mat- 
ters of  current  import  in  world  affairs. 

Officials  of  the  Government  participating  in 
the  conference  will  be  W.  W.  Rostow,  Counselor 
and  Chairman,  Policy  Planning  Council;  Rob- 


ert .1.  .Manning,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Affairs;  Marshall  Green,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Stall'  I'm-  Far  Eastern 
A  Hairs;  Ben  S.  Stephansky,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American  Allans; 
Richard  II.  Davis,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  European  Affairs,  and  Mrs.  Katie 
Louchheim,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Community  Advisory  Services. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


India  and  Pakistan  Urged  To  Make 
New  Effort  on  Kashmir  Problem 

Statement  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

UjS.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council l 

So  much  has  been  said  on  the  Kashmir  case 
in  this  Council  over  the  past  16  years  that  I 
shall  not  impose  on  your  patience  by  reviewing 
the  case  again. 

It  is  a  matter  of  greatest  regret  to  my  Gov- 
ernment, as  it  is  to  so  many  governments  here 
represented,  that  India  and  Pakistan  have  been 
unable  to  reach  a  settlement  either  through 
mechanism  set  up  by  the  Security  Council  or  in 
bilateral  talks,  and  that  this  dispute  continues 
to  occupy  so  much  time  of  the  international 
community.  We  are  also  profoundly  concerned 
with  the  recurring  communal  disturbances  in 
India  and  Pakistan  which  have  caused  such 
appalling  loss  of  life,  destruction  of  property, 
and  displacement  of  peoples  and  human  misery. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  why  these  two 
countries  have  not  found  it  possible  during  all 
of  these  years  of  bloodshed  and  of  violence  to 
take  joint  action  to  calm  this  situation  and  to 
allay  the  suffering,  to  stem  the  panic  and  mi- 


'Made  in   the  Security   Council  on  Feb.  14    (U.S./ 
U.N.  press  release  4362) . 


gration  of  thousands  of  frightened  human  be- 
ings. Until  there  is  a  far  greater  effort  to  re- 
solve these  problems,  they  will  continue  to 
threaten  the  integrity  and  the  prosperity  of 
both  countries. 

I  should  like  today  to  review  just  the  essen- 
tials of  the  approach  which  my  Government 
has  taken  and  continues  to  take  toward  this 
everlasting  question  of  Kaslimir. 

The  origin  of  the  dispute  is  complicated  and 
deeply  buried  in  the  history  of  the  great  sub- 
continent. But  in  1948  India  and  Pakistan 
agreed  to  the  TJNCIP  [United  Nations  Com- 
mission for  India  and  Pakistan]  resolutions  as 
a  political  compromise  of  the  difficulties  which 
followed  from  the  partition  of  the  subcontinent 
into  two  countries  and  the  ensuing  dispute  over 
the  status  of  Kashmir.  The  essence  of  this 
compromise  was  that  the  people  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  should  have  the  right  to  determine 
their  future  without  coercion  or  intimidation 
from  the  military  forces  of  either  country.  Our 
support  of  the  United  Nations  resolutions  is 
based  on  this  principle  of  self-determination. 
The  political  compromise  has  not  been  fulfilled, 
and  so  we  have  seen  no  progress,  only  further 
embitterment  of  relations  between  these  two 
great  countries. 

Throughout  the  liistory  of  this  issue  it  has 
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been  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  do  what 
it  could  to  compose  the  differences  between  the 
two  friends.  In  doing  so,  we  have  started  from 
the  point  of  agreement  between  them  because 
it  was  an  equitable  compromise  based  upon  the 
sound  principle  that  the  people  whose  political 
affiliation  and  national  status  was  subject  to  dis- 
pute have  the  right  to  express  their  will.  We 
continue  to  support  this  principle  as  providing 
a  sound  basis  upon  which  a  political  compro- 
mise of  the  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan 
can  be  achieved  through  peaceful  means. 

If  India  and  Pakistan  are  genuinely  desirous 
of  composing  their  differences,  which  is  a  prior 
condition  of  any  political  compromise,  a  fresh 
attempt  must  be  made  in  light  of  today's  reali- 
ties to  see  how  the  basic  principles  can  be  ap- 
plied to  achieve  such  a  political  settlement.  In- 
dia, and  indeed  part  of  the  very  area  in  dispute, 
is  under  threat  of  Chinese  Communist  military 
attack.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  of 
our  longstanding  concern  that  the  Kashmir 
question  be  peacefully  resolved,  we  urged  bi- 
lateral talks  between  the  parties  last  year. 
While  these  talks  did  not  bring  an  agreement, 
neither  were  they  useless.  Exploration  of  dis- 
putes through  negotiation  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  the  only 
way  agreement  can  be  achieved  short  of  imposi- 
tion by  force.  An  agreement  cannot  be  imposed 
from  outside. 

We  recognize  that  the  legitimate  security  in- 
terests of  both  India  and  Pakistan  involve  intri- 
cate internal  problems  of  law  and  order  and 
political  consent.  However,  the  international 
community  has  a  right  to  expect  that  these  two 
great  and  ancient  countries — a  right  to  expert 
of  them  what  we  expect  of  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  community,  and  that  is  to  say 
a  diligent  and  unrelenting  effort  to  resolve  their 
differences  peacefully  through  negotiations.  It 
must  be  recognized  by  both  countries  that  the 
problem  of  Kashmir  cannot  be  settled  unilat- 
erally by  either  party.  It  can  only  be  settled, 
as  I  say,  by  agreement  and  by  compromise,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  free  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people  concerned.  The  United  Nations 
Mas  created  to  assist  member  states  in  this  re- 
gard, and  its  resources  are  available  to  help  the 
parties  in  the  search  for  a  solution.  Friends 
of  both  countries  also  stand  ready  to  help. 


Given  the  history  of  efforts  to  resolve  the 
issues  between  India  and  Pakistan  in  the  past, 
my  Government  believes  that  the  two  countries 
should  consider  the  possibility  of  recourse  to 
the  good  offices  of  a  country  or  a  person  of  their 
choice  to  assist  them  in  bringing  about  the  re- 
sumption of  negotiations  and  in  mediating  their 
differences.  My  Government  also  suggests  that 
the  Secretary-General  might  be  of  assistance 
to  the  two  countries  in  exploring  the  possibility 
of  such  third-party  mediation. 

There  has  already  been  some  progress  toward 
bilateral  talks  on  the  communal  and  migration 
questions.  I  hope  that  the  two  nations  may 
now  resume  their  efforts  to  agree  upon  this  first 
step  toward  finding  a  firmer  basis  for  communal 
harmony  and  dealing  with  the  problem  of  ref- 
ugees. 

These  suggestions,  Mr.  President,  are  accom- 
panied by  the  earnest  hope  of  stimulating  these 
two  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  make  a 
new  approach  in  a  new  and  urgent  effort  to  re- 
solve their  differences.  These  problems  are  not 
susceptible  of  quick  solution,  we  know  only  too 
well.  My  Government  has  no  illusions  on  that 
score.  But  a  fresh  start  must  be  made,  and 
Pakistan  and  India  have,  we  believe,  a  responsi- 
bility to  their  own  people,  to  the  people  of  Kash- 
mir, and  to  the  world  community  to  set  these 
issues  on  the  road  to  final  solution  for  the  sake 
of  humanity  and  of  peace. 


John  E.  Fobes  Appointed  UNESCO 
Assistant  Director  General 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  (press  release  90)  that  John  E.  Fobes 
had  on  that  day  been  appointed  Assistant  Di- 
rector General  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  in 
charge  of  administration.  The  appointment 
was  made  by  Ilene  Maheu,  Director  General  of 
UNESCO. 

Mr.  Fobes,  a  career  Foreign  Service  officer, 
lias  been  Deputy  Director  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  mission  in  New 
Delhi  since  1962.  In  his  new  post  he  will  be 
the  highest  ranking  American  in  the  UNESCO 
secretariat  at  Paris. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings  ' 

Adjourned  During  February  1964 

ICAO  Meteorology/Operations  Mooting  (in  association  with     Geneva Jan.  20-Feb.  15 

WMO  Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology). 
U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Housing,  Building,  and  Plan-     New  York Jan.  22-Feb.  4 

Ding:   2d  Session. 

International  Coffee  Council:  Executive  Board London Jan.  27-Feb.  7 

ITU  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference  .    .    .      Geneva Jan.  27-Feb.  22 

GATT  Expert  Group  on  Trade  Information Geneva Feb.  3-6 

IMCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  Working  Group  of  Ex-     London Feb.  3-7 

ports  on  Carriage  of  Dangerous  Goods  by  Sea. 
ITU  CCITT  Study  Group  III  (General  Ta"riff  Principles  and     Geneva Feb.  3-7 

Lease  of  Telecommunications  Circuits). 
U.N.  Consultative  Group  on  Narcotics  Control  in  Asia  and  the     Tokyo Feb.  3-12 

Far  Kast. 
U.N*.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development:  3d  Session  of     New  York Feb.  3-14 

Preparatorv  Committee. 

NATO  Civil  Defense  Committee Paris Feb.  4-5 

OECD  Committee  for  Scientific  Research Paris Feb.  4-6 

ICAO:  Informal  Communications   Meeting   (Caribbean  Re-     Port-of-Spain Feb.  4-21 

don). 

U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Tungsten New  York Feb.  5-7 

OECD  Development  Review  Committee:  Experts  on  Balance-     Paris Feb.  10-11 

of-Payments  Statistics. 

International  Coffee  Council:  Emergency  Session London Feb.  10-11 

Exploratory  Meeting  on  Global  Svstem  for  Communication     London Feb.  10-14 

Satellites. 
I M<  't  >  Expert  Group  on  the  Facilitation  of  Travel  and  Trans-     London Feb.  10-14 

port:  3d  Meeting  of  Subgroup  on  Customs. 
OECD  Development  Assistance  Committee:  National  Statis-     Paris Feb.  12  (1  day) 

tical  Expert-. 

NATO  Food  and  Agriculture  Planning  Committee     ....      Paris Feb.  12-13 

OECD   Maritime  Transport  Committee:  Ad  Hoc  Consulta-     Paris Feb.  12-14 

tion. 

U.N".  ECLA  Committee  of  the  Whole:  10th  Session  .    .    .    .      Santiago Feb.  12-14 

ITU  CCIR  Study  Group  XI:   Subgroup  on  Color  Television     London Feb.  14-25 

Standards. 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:   7th  Meeting Moscow Feb.  17-28 

UN.  ECOSOC  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Coordination  of  Tech-     New  York Feb.  17-28 

nical  Assistance  Activities. 
OECD  Development  Assistance  Committee:   Meeting  on  the     Paris Feb.  18-19 

Congo. 

GATT  Special  Group  on  Trade  in  Tropical  Products  .    .    .    .      Geneva Feb.  18-20 

OECD   Industry  Committee:   Working  Party  4   (Depressed     Paris Feb.  18-20 

Industrial  Sectors)  and  Working  Party  6  (Depressed  Indus- 
trial Areas). 
GATT    Trade    Negotiations    Committee:  Subcommittee   on     Geneva Feb.  18-21 

Agriculture. 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee Paris Feb.  24-25 

GATT    Tariff    Negotiations    Committee:  Subcommittee    on     Geneva Feb.  24-28 

Tariff  Negotiating  Plan. 
IMCO   Maritime  Safety  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  the     London Feb.  24-28 

International  Code  of  Signals. 

NATO  Industrial  Planning  Committee Paris Feb.  25-26 

OECD    Economic    Policy    Committee:   Working    Party    III     Paris Feb.  26  (1  day) 

(Balance  of  Payments). 

OECD  Committee  for  Agriculture:  Ministerial  Meeting    .    .      Paris Feb.  26-27 

OECD  Trade  Committee Paris Feb.  26-27 

In  Session  as  of  February  29,  1964 

Conference  of  the    Eighteen-Nation    Committee   on    Disar-     Geneva Mar.  14,  1962- 

mament. 


'  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Feb.  27,  1964.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations- 
CCIR,  Comite"  consultatif  international  des  radio  communications;  CCITT,  Comitd  consultat'f  international  tele! 
graphioue  et  telephoniquc;  ECLA,  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Socia: 
Council;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agencv;  I  A- 
ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  IMCO, 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union:  NATO, 
North  Atlantic  Treatv  Organization;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development;  U.N., 
United  Nations;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 
In  Session  as  of  February  29,  1964 — Continued 

U.N.  ECOSOC   Commission   on   Human  Rights:    20th  Ses-  New  York Feb.  17,  1964- 

sion. 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa:   6th  Session  ....  Addis  Ababa Feb.  19- 

U.N.  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radia-  Geneva Feb.  24- 

tion:   13th  Session. 

IA-ECOSOC  Special  Committee  on  Latin  American  Coordi-  Alta  Gracia,   Argentina     .    .    .  Feb.  24- 

nation. 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:   21st  Session Geneva Feb.  24- 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors Vienna      Feb.  25- 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Convention  on  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences.    Done  at  Washington  January  15, 
1944.     Entered   into   force   November  30,   1944.    58 
Stat.    1169. 
Ratification  deposited :  Brazil,  February  25,  1964. 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  Janu- 
ary 15,  1944  (58  Stat.  1169).    Opened  for  signature 
at  Washington  December  1, 1958.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Brazil,  February  25,  1964. 

Coffee 

International   coffee   agreement,    1962,    with   annexes. 

Open  for  signature  at  United  Nations  Headquarters, 

New  York,  September  28  through  November  30,  1962. 

Entered  into  force  December  27,  1963.     TIAS  5505. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Congo  (Leopoldville),  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, December  31,  1963. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Indonesia,  December  31,  1963. 

Accession  deposited:  Togo,  December  31,  1963. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations ; 

Optional  protocol  to  Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic 

relations  concerning  acquisition  of  nationality. 

Done  at  Vienna  April  18,  1961.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Dominican  Republic,  Janu- 
ary 14, 1964. 

Fur  Seals 

Protocol  amending  the  interim  convention  of  February 
7, 1957  (TIAS  3948)  on  conservation  of  North  Pacific 


fur  seals.    Done  at  Washington  October  8,  1963.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:  February  6,  1964. 
Ratification  deposited:  United   States,   February  6, 
1964. 

Health 

Constitution   of   the   World   Health    Organization,   as 
amended.     Done  at  New  York  July  22.  1946.     En- 
tered into  force  April  7,  1948 ;  as  to  the  United  States 
June  21,  1948.     TIAS  1808,  4643. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Kenya,  January  27,  1964. 

Labor 

Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization.    Done  at  Mon- 
treal October  9,  1946.     Entered  into  force  April  20, 
1948.     TIAS  1868. 
Acceptance:  Laos,  January  23, 1964. 

Oil  Pollution 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954  (TIAS 
4900).     Done  at  London  April  11,1962.' 
Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate:  February  25, 1964. 

Red  Sea  Lights 

International  agreement  regarding  the  maintenance  of 
certain  lights  in  the  Red  Sea.    Done  at  London  Feb- 
ruary JO.  L962.] 
Ratification  ad  vised  by  the  Senate:  February  25, 1964. 

Sugar 

Protocol  for  prolongation  of  the  international  sugar 
agreement  of  December  1,  195S  (TIAS  IMS'.!).  Done 
at  London  August  1,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Janu- 
ary 1, 1964. 

Ratified  by  the  President:  February  10,  1964. 
Ratification  deposited:  United  States,  February  27, 
1964. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Telecommunications 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations  (Geneva,  1959) 
(TIAS  4893),  with  annexes  and  additional  protocol. 
Done  tit  Geneva  November  8,  1983.' 
Ratification  advised    by   the  Senate:   February  25, 
1964. 

Trade 

fences-verbal  extending  declaration  on  provisional  ac- 
cession  of  Tunisia  t<>  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  of  November  12,  1959  (TIAS  M98). 

Done  at  Geneva  December  12,  1963.     Entered  into 

force  for  the  United  States  January  9,  1902.     TIAS 

4958. 

Acceptances:    Kuwait,    September  9,   1963;    Mada- 
gascar, December  :  li  >,  1983. 
Declaration    on   provisional   accession   of   the    United 

Arab  Republic  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 

and   Trade.      Done  at  Geneva   November   13,    1962. 

Entered  into  force  for  the  United  States  May  3,  1963. 

TIAS  5309. 

Acceptances:  Argentina,  January  14, 1964 ;  Indonesia, 
December  13,  1963 ;  Madagascar,  December  30, 
1963 ;  Switzerland,  December  13,  1963. 


Increasing  road  construction  and  maintenance  capa- 
bility of  the  Paraguayan   Array.    Effected  bj 
change  of  notes  at  Asuncion  February  10,  L964.    Sin- 
tered int"  force  February  10,  198 

Peru 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

Act  of  19.14.  as  amended  (lis  Slat.  1.11  :  7  U.S.C.  1701- 
1709),  with  exchanges  of  miles.  Signed  at  Lima 
February  13,  1961.     Entered  into  force  February  13, 

l'.nil. 

Philippines 

Agreement  concerning  trade  in  cotton  textiles.  Sigued 
a  t  Washington  February  24, 1964.  Entered  into  force 
February  24,  1964. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Agreement  on  exchanges  in  the  scientific,  technical,  edu- 
cational, cultural  and  other  fields  in  1964-1965,  with 
annexes.  Signed  at  Moscow  February  22,  1964. 
Entered  into  force  February  22,  1964. 


BILATERAL 

Austria 

Agreement  regarding  the  return  of  Austrian  property, 
rights    and    interests,    with    schedule    and    annex. 
Signed  at  Washington  January  30,  1959.1 
Ratification  advised   by   the  Senate:  February  25, 
1964. 

Iceland 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Signed  at  Reykjavik  February  13,  1964. 
Entered  into  force  February  13,  1964. 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs,  as  amended  (TIAS  4159,  5341).  Signed 
at  Reykjavik  February  23,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
February  23,  1957.  TIAS  37S7. 
Terminated:  February  13, 1964  (superseded  by  agree- 
ment of  February  13,  1964,  supra). 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  19.14,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454 ;  7  U.S.C.  1701- 
1709),  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Reykjavik 
February  13,  1964.  Entered  into  force  February  13, 
1964. 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  IV  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (6S  Stat.  454 ;  7  U.S.C.  1731- 
1736),  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Reykjavik 
February  13,  1964.  Entered  into  force  February  13, 
1964. 

Ireland 

Agreement  concerning  the  level  of  future  exports  of 
beef  and  veal  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  February 
25,  1964.     Entered  into  force  February  25,  1964. 

Mexico 

Agreement  for  the  continuation  of  a  cooperative  meteor- 
ological observation  program  in  Mexico,  with  memo- 
randum of  understanding.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Mexico  February  14,  1964.  Entered  into 
force  February  14, 1964. 

Paraguay 

Agreement  providing  for  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
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1  Not  in  force. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  February  19  confirmed  the  following 
nominations: 

William  Attwood  to  be  Ambassador  to  Kenya.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease 79  dated  February  24.) 

Robert  G.  Barnes  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  Jordan.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
White  House  press  release  dated  January  24.) 

James  D.  Bell  to  be  Ambassador  to  Malaysia.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release  dated 
February  1.) 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

G.  McMurtrie  Godley  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Congo  (Leupoldville).  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  78  dated 
February  24.) 

The  Senate  on  February  25  confirmed  the  following 
nominations: 

Fulton  Freeman  to  be  Ambassador  to  Mexico.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release  dated 
February  12.) 

William  S.  Gaud  to  be  Deputy  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  vice  Frank  M. 
C.iilin.  (For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press 
release  dated  February  18.) 

Howard  E.  Haugerud  to  be  Deputy  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, Foreign  Assistance.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
White  House  press  release  dated  February  12.) 
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William  B.  Maeomber,  Jr.,  to  be  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  vice  William  S.  Gaud. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  re- 
lease dated  February  18.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.G.,  201,02. 
Address  requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Media  Services, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.,  20520. 

Atlantic  Undersea  Test  and  Evaluation  Center  in  the 
Bahama  Islands.  Agreement,  with  agreed  minutes, 
With  the  United  Kingdom.  Signed  at  Washington  Oc- 
tober 11,  1963.  Entered  into  force  October  11,  1963. 
TIAS  5441.    18  pp.     lOtf. 

Aviation— Flights  of  Military  Aircraft.  Agreements 
with  India,  modifying  the  agreement  of  July  2  and  4, 
1949.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  New  Delhi  June  9 
and  15  1955.  Entered  into  force  June  15,  1955.  And 
exchange  of  notes— Dated  at  New  Delhi  March  5  and 
July  22  1963.  Entered  into  force  July  22,  1963.  And 
exchange  of  notes— Dated  at  New  Delhi  March  5  and 
August  29,  1963.  Entered  into  force  August  29,  1903. 
TIAS  5442.    6  pp.    5c. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Peaceful  Uses. 
Agreement  with  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Commu- 
nity (  EURATOM),  amending  the  additional  agreement 
of  June  11,  1960,  as  amended.  Signed  at  Brussels  and 
Washington  August  22  and  27.  1963.  Entered  into 
force  October  15,  1963.  TIAS  5444.  19  pp.  15«t. 
Taxation— Withholding  of  Panamanian  Income  Tax. 
Agreement  with  Panama.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed 
at  Panama  August  12  and  30,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
August  30  1963.  With  United  States  note— Dated  at 
Panama  August  29,  1963.  TIAS  5445.  6  pp.  5*. 
Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  India.  Signed  at  Washington  August  8, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  October  25,  1963.  TIAS  5446. 
9  pp.    lOtf. 

Tracking  Stations.  Agreement  with  Australia,  amend- 
ing the  agreement  of  February  26,  1960,  as  amended. 
Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Canberra  October  22, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  October  22,  1963.  TIAS  5447. 
3  pp.    5tf. 

Trade— Joint  United  States-Canadian  Committee  on 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs.  Agreements  with  Canada, 
amending  the  agreement  of  November  12,  1953.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  October  2, 
1961.  Entered  into  force  October  2,  1961.  And  ox- 
change  of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  September  17, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  September  17,  1963.  TIAS 
6448.   3  pp.    50. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance— Administrative  Expendi- 
tures. Agreement  with  Norway,  amending  Annex  C 
to  the  agreement  of  January  27,  1950.     Exchange  of 


notes— Dated  at  Oslo  September  20  and  October  16, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  October  16, 1963.  TIAS  5449. 
3  pp.    5e\ 

Agricultural  Commodities— Sales  Under  Title  IV. 
Agreement  with  Colombia.  Signed  at  Bogota  March  27, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  March  27,  1963.  Exchange  of 
letters — Signed  at  Bogota  March  29  and  April  15,  1963. 
TIAS  5450.     8  pp.     10«(. 

Education— Commission  for  Cultural  Exchange  and 
Financing  of  Exchange  Programs.  Agreement  with 
Iran.  Signed  at  Tehran  October  24,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  October  24,  1963.     TIAS  5451.     13  pp.     10tf. 

Social  Security — Coverage  for  Non-United  States  Citi- 
zen Employees.  Agreements  with  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Manila 
April  23,  1962,  and  August  30, 1963.  Entered  into  force 
August  30,  1963.  Exchange  of  notes— Dated  at  Manila 
August  30  and  October  8,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
October  8,  1963.     TIAS  5452.     8  pp.     lOtf. 

Agricultural  Commodities— Sales  Under  Title  TV. 
Agreement  with  the  Dominican  Republic,  amending  the 
agreement  of  November  30.  1962.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Santo  Domingo  September  14,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  September  14,  1963.     TIAS  5453.     6  pp.     5<f. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  February  24-  March  1 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C., 
20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  February  24  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  72  of 
February  20 ;  77  of  February  22 ;  and  80  of  Feb- 
ruary 23. 

No.      Date  Subject 

*73    2/24     U.S.    participation    in    international 

conferences. 
*78    2/24     Godley  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Congo    (Leopoldville)    (biographic 

details). 
*79     2/24     Attwood  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Kenya   (biographic  details). 
81     2/24     U.S.-Philippine  cotton  textile  agree- 
ment (see  Bulletin  of  March  9). 
fS2    2/25     Harriman :  statement  on  legislation 

implementing  coffee  agreement. 
83     2/25     Rusk:    "Why    We    Treat    Different 

Communist  Countries  Differently." 
f84     2/25     Meat  agreement  with  Ireland. 
|85     2/27     Cleveland  :  "The  Political  Year  of  the 

Quiet  Sun." 

86  2/28    Key  Officers  of  the  Foreign  Service — 

(luide  for  Businessmen  released. 

87  2/27     Rusk :   news  conference. 

tS8    2/28    Harriman  :  statement  on  extension  of 
P.L.480. 

89  2/28    Regional  Foreign  Policy  Conference, 

Milwaukee. 

90  2/28     Fobes    appointed    Assistant    Direc- 

tor General,  UNESCO  (rewrite). 
|91     2/29    Williams:    "Africa's    Problems    and 
Progress." 


•Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Your  Stake  in  Foreign  Aid 


Address  by  Secretary  Rush  1 


I  should  like  to  begin  my  remarks  with  a 
word  of  appreciation  to  your  president,  Dr. 
[Fred  H.]  Harrington.  We  in  the  Department 
of  State  know  him  not  only  as  the  head  of  this 
great  university  but  also  as  an  eminent  historian 
and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Department's  documentary  publication  en- 
titled Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States. 

The  publication  of  this  series  reflects  the 
democratic  conviction  that  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know,  candidly  and  completely, 
the  basic  story  of  their  foreign  relations.  It 
began  in  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  No 
other  Foreign  Office  in  the  world  has  ever  pub- 
lished, on  a  continuing  basis,  so  authoritative  a 
record  of  its  diplomacy. 

We  are  attempting  to  maintain  our  goal  of 
publication  within  20  years  of  the  events  them- 
selves. Dr.  Harrington  and  his  colleagues  have 
been  most  helpful  in  this  great  undertaking. 


1  Made  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  YMCA  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin at  Madison,  Wis.,  on  Mar.  6  (press  release  97). 


We  are  celebrating  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  your  university  YMCA — less 
than  6  years  after  the  student  YMCA  move- 
ment began  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
From  the  very  first,  the  members  of  these  asso- 
ciations had  worldwide  interests.  The  quality 
and  spirit  of  their  outlook  was  exemplified  by 
the  life  of  John  R.  Mott,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  student  YMCA  movement  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century  and  the  early  decades 
of  this  century.  By  the  time  he  was  30,  in  1895, 
he  had  organized  a  World  Student  Christian 
Federation.  Long  before  the  League  of  Nat  ions 
was  born,  students  around  the  world,  under 
Mott's  leadership,  were  dreaming  and  working 
for  a  world  community  of  nations.  He  chaired 
the  first  great  International  Missionary  Confer- 
ence in  Edinburgh  in  1910  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  ecumenic  movement  among  Prot- 
estants through  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  The  student  associations  which  he 
organized  were  training  academies  for  the  lead- 
ership of  these  international  movements,  which 
have  affected  the  life  of  our  times  so  profoundly. 
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I  should  Him  to  talk  with  you  this  evening 

about  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  will  include  our  own  foreign  policy,  but 
you  must  remember  that  it  also  includes  the  120 
foreign  policies  of  other  governments  and  au- 
thorities who  take  part  in  the  great  events  of 
our  day. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  foreign  policy  is  about 
you,  in  the  most  personal  and  intimate  sense. 
Foreign  policy  is  not  a  game  played  by  "those 
people  in  Washington"  with  other  governments. 
Foreign  policy  is  about  you.  It  is  about  your 
home,  your  community,  your  well-being,  your 
chance  for  a  decent  life,  your  safety.  It  is  as 
close  to  you  as  a  member  of  your  family,  or 
your  friend  or  neighbor,  in  uniform,  as  the  job 
you  have  or  will  have,  as  the  taxes  you  will  pay 
to  sustain  the  struggle  for  freedom,  as  your  im- 
pulse to  help  build  a  better  world,  as  your  high- 
est hopes. 

The  first  concern  of  your  foreign  policy  is  the 
safety  of  our  nation  and  its  way  of  life.  Its 
first  objective,  in  the  words  of  the  preamble 
of  our  Constitution,  is  to  "secure  the  Blessings 
of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity." 

We  can  be  safe  only  if  our  environment  is  safe. 
When  I  was  a  child  down  in  Georgia,  we  felt 
secure  in  our  continental  home  in  the  New 
World.  But  science  and  technology  have  dic- 
tated that  if  we  are  to  be  safe,  our  worldwide 
environment  must  be  safe — indeed,  not  only 
all  the  land  and  waters  and  air  of  the  earth  but 
adjoining  areas  of  space  as  far  out  as  man  can 
project  instruments  capable  of  affecting  life  on 
earth. 

Our  environment  can  be  made  permanently 
safe  only  if  mankind  manages  to  build  and 
maintain  a  decent  world  order.  The  abiding 
goal  of  your  foreign  policy  is,  therefore,  the 
kind  of  world  projected  in  the  preamble  and 
articles  1  and  2  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

We  are  working  to  attain : 

— a  world  free  of  aggression — aggression  by 
whatever  means ; 

— a  world  of  independent  nations,  each  with 
the  institutions  of  its  own  choice  but  cooperat- 
ing with  one  another  to  their  mutual  advantage ; 

— a  world  of  economic  and  social  advance  for 
all  peoples; 

— a  world  which  provides  sure  and  equitable 


means  for  the  peaceful  set  I  lenient  of  disputes 
and  which  moves  steadily  toward  a  rule  of  law; 

— a  world  in  which  the  powers  of  the  state 
over  the  individual  are  limited  by  law  and 
custom,  in  which  the  personal  freedoms  essen- 
tial to  the  dignity  of  man  are  secure; 

— a  world  free  of  hate  and  discrimination 
based  on  race,  or  nationality,  or  color,  or  eco- 
nomic or  social  status,  or  religious  beliefs; 

— and  a  world  of  equal  rights  and  equal  op- 
portunities for  the  entire  human  race. 

Building  the  Strength  of  the  Free  World 

Your  main  foreign  policies  are  designed  to 
move  mankind  toward  that  kind  of  world. 
Unhappily,  there  are  powerful  forces  which 
seek  a  different  sort  of  world — the  Communist 
world  of  coercion.  We  are  therefore  compelled 
to  maintain  vast  armaments — from  weapons  of 
almost  unimaginable  power  through  mobile  and 
flexible  conventional  forces  to  specialists  in 
countering  guerrilla  warfare.  The  purpose  of 
these  military  forces,  with  the  forces  of  our 
allies,  is  to  deter  aggression. 

While  we  contribute  mightily  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  free  world,  we  search  for  areas  of 
agreement  with  our  adversaries — agreements  to 
settle  or  blunt  disputes,  to  limit  armaments,  and 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  a  great  war  through 
accident  or  miscalculation.  We  have  managed 
to  reach  a  few  limited  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  do  not  yet  constitute  a 
detente,  and  we  see  little  prospect  of  early 
agreement  on  the  most  dangerous  issues.  But 
we  shall  continue  the  quest — untiringly. 

While  our  capacity  to  influence  developments 
inside  the  Communist  world  is  very  limited,  we 
do  what  we  can  to  encourage  trends  toward 
national  independence,  peaceful  cooperation, 
and  more  individual  freedom. 

Thus  our  policy  toward  the  Communist  world 
has  three  facets:  to  halt  Communist  imperial- 
ism, to  reduce  the  danger  of  a  great  war,  and  to 
encourage  evolution  toward  more  open  societies. 

At  the  same  time,  we  help  to  build  the 
strength  of  the  free  world.  We  seek  to  expand 
and  improve  our  partnerships  with  the  other 
economically  advanced  nations  of  the  free 
world — with  Western  Europe,  Canada,  Japan, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  others.    We  work 
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diligently  to  improve  a  wide  range  of  inter- 
national institutions — some  regional,  some  spe- 
cialized, and,  most  comprehensive  of  all,  the 
United  Nations. 

Another  of  our  basic  policies  is  to  help  the 
less  developed  countries  of  the  free  world  to 
advance  economically,  socially,  and  politically. 
I  am  talking  about  more  than  80  countries— 
nearly  60  of  them  new  since  the  Second  World 
War— embracing  Central  and  South  America, 
Africa,  and  much  of  Asia,  and  containing 
nearly  half  of  the  world's  population. 

The  American  people  have  welcomed  the  rise 
of  the  former  colonial  peoples  to  "the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature 
and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them."  And  we 
sympathize  wholeheartedly  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  less  developed  nations,  new  and  old, 
to  modernize  themselves  and  to  attain  a  better 
life  for  their  peoples.  We  would  want  to  help 
them  move  forward  even  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  Communist  imperialism.  But  Com- 
munist imperialism  converts  what  we  would 
want  to  do  anyway  into  an  imperative  neces- 
sity, a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  freedom 
itself. 

The  economically  advanced  countries  are  too 
strong  and  too  healthy  for  the  Communists 
to  take  over  by  either  force  or  subversion.  The 
efforts  of  the  Communists  to  expand  their  do- 
main are  centered  on  the  less  developed  areas. 
If  they  could  take  those  over,  then  they  could 
hope  eventually  to  strangle  the  economically 
advanced  free  countries. 

We  have  a  vital  interest  in  keeping  the  less 
developed  countries  within  the  free  world.  This 
requires  not  only  that  they  be  protected  against 
aggression,  direct  and  indirect,  but  that  they 
make  economic  and  social  progress.  And  this 
in  turn  requires  that  they  receive  help— help 
in  education,  help  in  acquiring  a  wide  range 
of  administrative  and  technical  skills,  and,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  rich  in  natural  resources,  help 
in  the  form  of  capital. 

The  principal  instrument  we  have  for  provid- 
ing this  help  is  commonly  known  as  foreign  aid. 
President  Johnson  will  send  to  Congress  in  the 
next  few  days  a  special  message  on  our  foreign 
aid  programs  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Tonight 
I  should  like  to  deal  frankly  with  some  miscon- 
ceptions. 


Some  Misconceptions  About  Foreign  Aid 

It  is  said  these  programs  are  expensive.  The 
new  funds  requested  by  the  President  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  are  about  one-sixteenth  of  our 
military  budget,  less  than  4  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  less  than  three-fifths  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product.  It  amounts 
to  $17.80  for  each  American  citizen.  Of  this, 
$5.25  from  each  of  us  is  for  military  assistance 
and  $12.55  for  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Add  Food  for  Peace,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
Export-Import  Bank  loans,  and  the  total  is 
somewhat  higher.  But  more  than  half  of  our 
economic  aid  is  in  the  form  of  loans  which  will 
be  repaid. 

It  is  said  these  programs  are  a  failure  because 
some  of  the  countries  receiving  our  help  criti- 
cize or  disagree  with  us.  But  we  seek  no  satel- 
lites. We  don't  seek  to  dominate  anybody.  We 
are  not  trying  to  buy  friends — and  if  we  were 
trying  to,  we  could  not  expect  to  do  it  with  aid 
that  amounts  to  1  or  2  percent  of  the  income  of 
the  recipient.  Our  objective  is  to  help  these 
countries  to  grow  in  independence  and  freedom. 
We  must  expect  independent  countries  to  dis- 
agree with  us  at  times.  Moreover,  our  aid  is 
aimed  at  people.  We  should  not  be  deflected 
from  our  long-range  objectives  by  the  state- 
ments or  actions  of  transitory  leaders. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  governments  we 
help  have  not  dealt  adequately  with  corruption. 
Of  course,  corruption  is  a  problem  in  some 
countries.  But  it  rarely  has  involved  our  for- 
eign aid  money.  And,  before  we  become  out- 
raged, let  us  recall  that  preventing  corruption 
is  a  constant  battle  and  that  we  ourselves  have 
brought  it  under  reasonable  control  only  in  the 
last  generation. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  waste.  I  am  sure  there 
has  been  some  waste.  Some  of  the  countries  we 
have  helped  have  suffered  from  turbulence 
caused,  or  aggravated,  by  Communist  subver- 
sion or  aggression.  Under  such  conditions  you 
don't  expect  peacetime  efficiency.  Moreover, 
some  of  these  countries  lack  experienced  admin- 
istrators. There  have  also  been  problems  due 
to  rapid  turnovers  of  personnel  in  our  own  aid 
organizations— turnovers  due  in  considerable 
degree  to  uncertainty  about  the  future  of  the 
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aid  programs.  But  I  believe  that  we  now  have 
a  well-administered  organization,  and  over  the 
years  we  have  acquired  experience  and  estab- 
lished standards  which  minimize  waste. 

There  is  a  problem  of  pace.  We  are  impatient 
to  see  the  developing  nations  modernize  them- 
selves. We  prefer  to  have  them  do  it  by  demo- 
cratic means.  But,  as  we  know  from  our  own 
history,  social  and  economic  reforms  involve 
tensions,  political  difficulties,  delays.  More- 
over, some  of  the  less  developed  countries  must 
train  more  administrators  and  technicians  be- 
fore they  can  make  much  economic  and  social 
progress. 

But  many  of  the  developing  countries  are 
making  solid  progress.  Some  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  self-support. 

Our  foreign  aid  outlays  are  being  increas- 
ingly concentrated.  Two-thirds  of  our  mili- 
tary aid  last  year  went  to  nine  countries.  Most 
of  our  economic  assistance  goes  to  countries 
which  have  taken  steps  toward  necessary  re- 
forms and  are  dedicated  to  self-help  measures. 
Four-fifths  of  our  economic  aid  last  year  was 
committed  to  20  countries.  Six  countries  re- 
ceived 50  percent  of  these  funds. 

Some  countries,  chiefly  those  in  Africa,  are 
receiving  the  bulk  of  their  assistance  from 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom.  But  we  are 
providing  many  of  them  with  educational  and 
technical  assistance,  which  is  important  but 
relatively  inexpensive. 

Shift  to  Procurement  of  U.S.  Products 

Until  recently  a  substantial  part  of  our  for- 
eign aid  was  used  to  buy  products  made  in  other 
countries.  Now  most  of  it  is  used  to  buy  things 
made  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  in 
I960,  $120  million  worth  of  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts were  bought  for  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Of  this  total,  less  than  $14  million,  or  only  11 
percent,  was  spent  in  the  United  States.  In 
1963,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  reached  $182 
million,  of  which  nearly  $161  million,  or  88 
percent,  was  spent  in  the  United  States. 

Here  are  some  other  figures  showing  procure- 
ment has  been  shifted  from  other  countries  to 
the  United  States: 

Fertilizer  products:  $9.4  million  in  1960; 
$41.9  million  in  1963. 


Nonferrous  metal  products:  $1.2  million  in 
1960;  $69.0  million  in  1963. 

Chemicals:  $18.3  million  in  1960;  $53.1  mil- 
lion in  1963. 

Pulp  and  paper :  $3.4  million  in  1960 ;  $24.3 
million  in  1963. 

Miscellaneous  machinery:  $17.8  million  in 
1960 ;  $137.9  million  in  1963. 

More  than  80  percent  of  AID's  [Agency  for 
International  Development]  economic  assist- 
ance funds  are  now  being  committed  to  buy 
products  made  in  the  United  States.  The  per- 
centage is  still  higher — above  90  percent — if 
you  include  Export-Import  Bank  loans,  Food 
for  Peace,  and  military  equipment.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  work  that  goes  into  producing 
commodities  and  equipment  for  our  foreign 
economic  aid  is  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
500,000  full-time  jobs. 

I  am  informed  that  next  week,  in  the  city  of 
Shawano,  40  additional  men  will  be  put  to  work 
at  the  Consolidated  Badger  Corporation  to 
make  butter  oil  from  surplus  stocks  for  the 
Food  for  Peace  program. 

Aid  stimulates  trade.  Our  exports  to  Mar- 
shall Plan  countries  have  increased  from  $2.9 
billion  in  1950  to  $6.3  billion  in  1962.  In  the 
same  period  Japan's  purchases  from  the  United 
States  have  risen  from  $416.7  million  to 
$1,400  million. 

In  Taiwan,  Greece,  and  Israel  the  same  trend 
has  occurred.  In  the  past  12  years  our  com- 
mercial trade  exports  to  these  countries  have 
increased  from  $211.5  million  to  $371.6  million. 

The  millions  of  people  who  are  now  recipi- 
ents of  our  loans,  grants,  surplus  foods,  and 
technical  assistance  can  be  the  customers  of 
tomorrow. 

The  Work  of  Voluntary  Organizations 

The  immense  and  varied  task  of  helping  the 
developing  countries  calls  increasingly  for  the 
experience,  energy,  and  imagination  of  private 
organizations  and  individuals — of  business  and 
financial  firms,  professional  groups,  universi- 
ties, cooperatives  and  credit  unions,  farm 
organizations,  labor  unions,  State  and  local 
governments,  charitable  institutions,  and  other 
voluntary  agencies. 

The  Federal  Government  encourages  a  larger 
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flow  of  American  private  capital  to  less  de- 
veloped countries.  This  is  done  in  several 
ways:  underwriting  investment  surveys,  guar- 
antees against  certain  types  of  loss,  and  dollar 
and  local  currency  loans.  The  President  is  con- 
sidering additional  recommendations. 

AID  is  one  of  the  agencies  which  bring  young 
men  and  women  from  the  developing  countries 
to  the  United  States  for  training.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  it  brought  6,188  trainees.  The 
teachers,  workers,  officials,  and  students  with 
whom  these  trainees  had  contact  were  partici- 
pants in  our  foreign  aid  program.  So  were 
the  25,000  to  30,000  volunteers  who  welcomed 
these  visitors  to  the  United  States,  arranged 
their  housing  and  transportation,  and  served 
as  guides  and  advisers. 

More  and  more  nongovernmental  agencies, 
firms,  institutions,  and  individuals  are  helping 
to  provide  technical  assistance.  In  1963  AID 
let  995  teclmical  service  contracts,  compared 
with  901  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  contracts  with  cooperatives 
and  savings-credit  institutions  rose  from  12  to 
40.  There  was  a  spectacular  growth  of  credit 
unions  in  Latin  America — due  in  large  measure 
to  the  work  of  the  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation here  in  Madison. 

AID's  contracts  with  universities  rose  from 
216  to  235.  Seventy-two  American  universities 
are  engaged  in  technical  cooperation  efforts  in 
40  countries.  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
now  has  seven  contracts — for  training  on  a 
worldwide  basis  in  various  agricultural  and  en- 
gineering fields  and  in  the  operation  of  coopera- 
tives, as  well  as  for  specific  programs  in  India 
and  Latin  America. 

And  then  there  is  the  Peace  Corps,  with  more 
than  6,634  men  and  women  at  work  in  46  coun- 
tries.    It  is  a  success  beyond  all  expectation. 

In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  a  grassroots  type 
of  partnership  is  arousing  interest.  It  is  typi- 
fied by  the  State  of  California,  which  is  pro- 
viding Chile  with  technicians  and  other  assist- 
ance, and  by  the  people  of  Oakland  County, 


Michigan,  who  are  in  a  similar  relation  with  the 
people  of  Colombia's  Cauca  Valley. 

Many  thousands  of  Americans  are  helping  the 
developing  countries  through  contributions  to 
voluntary  organizations  active  overseas.  Alto- 
gether, 28  such  organizations  take  part  in  the 
P.L.  480  Title  III  programs  and  other  AID 
activities.  One  of  these  is  the  YMCA.  Its 
members  donate  or  buy  school  materials,  voca- 
tional supplies,  farm  tools,  and  recreation  equip- 
ment for  its  branches  overseas.  AID  pays  the 
freight  costs. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  underline  just 
a  few  points. 

We  have  more  than  2,700,000  men  in  uni- 
form— nearly  1  million  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  ashore  or  afloat.  These  men  de- 
serve our  backing.  Some  of  them  are  under 
fire  in  South  Viet-Nam.  Others  will  come  un- 
der fire  elsewhere  if  these  guerrilla  aggressions 
spread.  That  is  where  foreign  aid  comes  in. 
It  helps  us  to  protect  and  build  the  strength 
of  the  free  world  without  committing  our  men 
to  combat. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  the  Communists 
how  effective  an  instrument  our  foreign  aid  is. 
Communist  strategy  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  can  be  summed 
up  in  the  slogan :  "Yanks,  go  home."  Why  any 
patriotic  American  would  want  to  further  this 
Communist  objective  by  gutting  our  foreign 
aid  programs  and  our  other  instruments  for 
protecting  and  strengthening  freedom  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  I  don't  think  the  American 
people  will  heed  the  quitters.  I  don't  believe 
they  will  follow  a  prescription  for  defeat  and 
disaster. 

In  this  great  struggle  most  of  the  people  of 
the  world  are  with  us  because  they  want  the 
same  kind  of  world  we  want.  We  are  not  los- 
ing; we  are  winning.  And  if  we  do  not  falter, 
our  descendants  will  walk  the  earth  with  con- 
fidence and  courage — and  pride  in  those  who 
persevered  in  the  great  task  of  making  the 
world  safe  for  freedom. 
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Tress  release  96  dated  March  6 
Death  of  King  Paul 

Secretin'!/  ^usk:  All  Americans  have  been 
deeply  saddened  today  by  the  death  of  King 
Paul  of  Greece. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  an  inspiring 
leader  of  the  resistance  movement,  at  the  time 
he  was  Crown  Prince.  Then,  when  he  acceded 
to  the  throne  hi  1947,  his  leadership  during  the 
attempted  overthrow  of  Greece  by  guerrillas 
from  the  north  was  a  rallying  point  for  the 
Greek  people.  During  this  turbulent  period  he 
made  a  most  significant  contribution  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  his  country  and  to  its  stability 
and  progress.  His  dignity  and  courage  made 
him  a  symbol  of  his  country's  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

The  people  of  Greece  have  lost  a  noble 
leader.  They  will  mourn  him,  and  we,  as  their 
close  friends,  join  them  in  their  sorrow,  and  we 
send  our  condolences  to  Queen  Frederika  and  to 
his  son,  King  Constantine. 

The  Yemen  Problem 

Earlier  this  week  following  their  discussions 
in  Riyadh  representatives  of  the  Governments 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
announced  agreement  to  the  immediate  resump- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations  between  their  coun- 
tries which  were  broken  for  over  a  year  as  a 
result  of  events  connected  with  Yemen.1  They 
also  announced  that  they  completely  supported 
Yemeni  independence  and  the  freedom  of  the 
Yemeni  people. 

The  United  States  is  most  pleased  that  two 
nations  with  which  it  has  friendly  relations 
have  seen  fit  to  heal  their  differences  and  re- 
sume normal  intercourse,  and  we  are  grateful 
for  the  statesmanlike  efforts  of  the  Presidents 
of  Algeria  and  Iraq  which  helped  bring  this 
about. 


1  For  background,   see   Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,   1963, 
p.  90.  and  July  8, 1963,  p.  71. 


The  joint  affirmation  by  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  of  support  for 
Yemeni  independence  is  particularly  welcome, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  improvement  of  their 
relations  will  in  turn  improve  the  prospects  for 
a  solution  of  the  Yemen  problem. 

Now,  gentlemen,  your  questions. 

Policy  on  Viet-Nam 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  United  States 
Government  have  any  indication  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  is  actively  working  for 
neutralization  in  South  Viet-Nam  or  in  Viet- 
Nam  generally? 

A.  No,  it  is  our  impression  that  France  does 
not  have  detailed  proposals  or  any  specific  plan 
with  respect  to  Southeast  Asia.  We  have  seen 
one  or  two  general  statements  of  long-range 
policy  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  world, 
but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  specific  proposals 
or  plans  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  immedi- 
ate situation  in  front  of  us. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  the  question  goes  to 
whether  they  are  actively  engaged  on  the 
ground  in  Saigon  with  agents  to  promote  neu- 
tralization through  another  coup  or  in  some 
other  way. 

A.  We  have  no  information  that  leads  us  to 
that  conclusion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  has  been  the  result 
of  the  talks  about  neutralization  on  the  politi- 
cal and  military  situation  in  South  Viet-Nam? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  talk  of  neutralization 

which  implies  merely  that  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  its  support  of  South  Viet-Nam 
does  tend  to  undermine  the  morale  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
withdraw  that  support.  We  are  committed  to 
the  freedom  of  that  country  and  its  people, 
and  we  are  going  to  give  them  every  possible 
assistance  to  sustain  their  independence  and 
their  security. 
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There  are  other  considerations  of  a  long-term 
nature  which  give  some  validity  in  the  long  run 
to  the  idea  that  Southeast  Asia,  particularly 
Viet-Nam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  should  be  left 
alone  to  be  independent  and  pursue  their  own 
policy  without  specific  alinement  with  anyone. 
But  that  can't  come  about  unless  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  determine  to  leave  their  neighbors 
alone.  That,  as  a  result,  can  come  about  quickly 
and  automatically  if  Peiping  and  Hanoi  should 
leave  their  neighbors  alone. 

So  that  the  discussion  of  neutralization  has 
injected  a  certain  confusion  on  points  that 
should  be  very  simple.  If  the  North  leaves 
Laos,  South  Viet-Nam  alone,  there  can  be  peace 
in  that  area  and  these  countries  need  not  be 
formally  alined  with  anyone,  any  side.  But 
until  the  North  leaves  Southeast  Asia  alone,  we 
are  going  to  support  the  independence  and  secu- 
rity of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  record  of 
Communist  North  Viet-Nam,,  even  if  the  Gov- 
ernment there  were  to  propose  that  all  of  Viet- 
Nam,  North  and  South,  he  made  neutral,  how 
much  faith  could  you  put  in  their  promises  to 
uphold  and  to  carry  out  a  neutral  regime? 

A.  Well,  I  think  on  this  matter  of  faith  we 
must  start  with  the  existing  formal  commit- 
ments of  Hanoi,  Peiping,  and  others,  to  the 
Geneva  accords  of  '54,  to  the  Laos  accords  of 
'62.  So  long  as  Hanoi  and  Peiping  treat  those 
with  contempt,  then  there  is  no  particular  rea- 
son to  give  any  faith  to  any  new  device. 

So  I  would  think  that  the  question  of  good 
faith  is  measured  by  compliance  with  existing 
solemn  commitments,  some  of  them  reached  in 
the  last  2  years.  There  is  no  particular  purpose 
in  another  agreement  if  it  is  to  be  treated  with 
the  same  contempt  with  which  the  present 
agreements  are  treated. 

The  Role  of  France 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Iiave  you  obtained  from 
the  French  or  perhaps  merely  thought  out  in 
your  own  mind  why  it  is  France  should  be  will- 
ing by  floating  long-range  proposals  to  leave  in 
the  air  things  which  you  say  tend  to  undermine 
the  Western  military  effort,  why  in  the  case  of 
Cyprus  they  should  be  offering  mediation  while 


they  hold  themselves  aloof  from  your  efforts  to 
do  precisely  that,  and  in  other  areas  to  create 
the  impression  of  great  divergence  between  our 
two  policies? 

A.  I  don't  know  of  any  proposals.  I  have 
seen  some  very  general  brief  comments.  I 
don't  see  in  such  comments  much  more  sub- 
stance than  references  to  "Europe  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Urals."  I  don't  know  of  any 
proposals  that  are  operational  as  among  gov- 
ernments or  which  one  can  pick  up  and  deal 
with  and  consider.  If  there  are  such  proposals 
they  haven't  come  to  our  attention. 

Q.  Well,  the  effect  of  this  suggests,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  the  talk  has  been  insubstantial 
and  lacking  m  constructive  effect  and  mainly 
damaging.     Is  that  correct? 

A.  Well,  I  think  this  turns  on  what  happens 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We  and  France  and  Britain 
and  other  signatories  of  the  Laos  accords  of 
1962  agreed  on  a  solution  there.  I  think  all 
of  us  are  committed  to  that  solution.  We  want 
to  see  it  work,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  those  of  us  in  the  free  world  who  signed 
that  agreement  are  not  working  toward  the 
actual  carrying  out  of  those  agreements. 

In  the  case  of  Cambodia,  France  plays  an 
important  role  there,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that.  We  think  that  French-Cambodian  rela- 
tions are  important  from  our  own  point  of  view 
as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
interest  of  the  free  world. 

In  the  particular  case  of  Viet-Nam  we  our- 
selves are  carrying  the  major  responsibility 
there.  There  is  considerable  French  presence 
in  South  Viet-Nam.  They  have  a  lot  of  teach- 
ers there,  a  lot  of  personnel,  a  good  deal  of  in- 
dustry.    They  play  an  important  part  there. 

We  do  not  have  any  official  suggestion  that 
French  long-range  purposes  are  different  there 
than  ours.  We  do  not  have  official  information 
that  suggests  that  they  hope  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  fail  in  their  present  efforts,  but 
all  I  am  saying  is  that  we  do  not  have  specific 
proposals  that,  suggest  that  any  other  track  than 
the  one  we  are  on  be  adopted  as  far  as  Paris 
is  concerned.  And  if  those  proposals  are  made, 
of  course  we  will  take  a  look  at  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  connection  is  not 
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France  committed  to  the  idea  that  only  by  an 
accommodation  with  Communist  China  can 
there  be  peace  in  the  area,  and  this  seems  to 
contradict  the  UjS.  view?  Isn't  that  going  to 
bring  continual  confrontation? 

A.  I  think  what  is  needed  here — and  I  don't 
know  whether  there  is  a  difference  between  us 
and  France  on  this  point,  quite  frankly — what 
is  needed  here  is  performance  by  Communist 
China  on  the  commitments  they  have  already 
made.  They  made  them  in  1954;  they  have 
made  them  in  1962.  This  is  the  key  point,  and 
this  is  the  point  that  could  resolve  the  issue  of 
the  security  and  independence  and  the  pros- 
perity in  Southeast  Asia.  If  there  is  another 
view  in  Paris,  I  haven't  heard  about  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  your  expectation  that 
in  the  forthcoming  consultations  with  Ambas- 
sador Bohlen  [Charles  E.  Bohlen,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  France']  any  attempt  will  be  made  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  some  clarification  of 
French  and  United  States  positions  on  these 
questions  in  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere? 

A.  "We  shall,  of  course,  be  talking  with  Am- 
bassador Bohlen  about  all  questions  which  we 
and  France  are  in  touch  with  each  other,  includ- 
ing Southeast  Asia.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  assume  that  Southeast  Asia  will  be  a 
considerable  part  of  our  consultations  with  Boh- 
len before  he  goes  back. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  what  you  have 
said  earlier,  would  it  be  fair  to  assume  that  you 
are  not  a  bit  disturbed  about  De  Gaulle's  moves 
that  he  has  made  recently? 

A.  Well,  I  think  we  have  already  made  it 
clear  that  we  have  been  concerned  about  the 
recognition  of  Peiping.2  Not  because  of  Paris, 
not  because  this  is  an  action  necessarily  taken 
by  Paris  as  distinct  from  perhaps  other  govern- 
ments. We  are  concerned  about  what  Peiping's 
reaction  to  this  would  be.  If  Peiping  thinks 
that  such  a  step  proves  that  a  policy  of  mili- 
tancy pays  dividends,  if  this  is  read  by  Peiping 
as  an  encouragement  for  an  aggressive  attitude 
against  its  neighbors  in  Southeast  Asia  or  India 
or  other  places,  then  this  is  a  serious  develop- 
ment and  the  interests  of  the  free  world  are 
very  much  involved.     So  that  we  have  made 

'  Ibid.,  Feb.  17, 1964,  p.  260. 


it  very  clear  that  we  have  not  liked  and  have  not 
appreciated  the  recognition  of  Peiping  under 
these  circumstances. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  hopes  about  the  Yemeni, 
do  we  have  information — could  you  tell  us  when 
the  Egyptians  are  about  to  start  pulling  out 
of  Yemen? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  have  anything  that  I  can 
say  on  that  particular  point,  but  we  do  hope 
that  the  resumed  relations  between  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  will  open 
the  way  for  frank  and  friendly  discussions  be- 
tween them  on  the  Yemen  question  and  that 
some  solutions  to  that  can  be  found,  but  I  do 
not  have  anything  new  on  that  to  offer  at  the 
moment. 

India  and  Pakistan 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  divert  your  atten- 
tion to  another  theater? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Lately  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  has  been  visiting 
a  number  of  countries,  including  Pakistan, 
where  he  has  accorded  full  support  to  Pakistan 
on  the  question  of  Kashmir.  I  was  wondering 
ivhat  your  thoughts  are  on  this  development — 
whether  it  helps  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
And  secondly,  sir,  how  does  it  affect  your  rela- 
tions with  Pakistan? 

A.  Well,  I  think  our  attitude  on  Kaslunir  has 
been  expressed  over  many  years,  in  the  United 
Nations3  and  elsewhere.  I  don't  believe  that 
the  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  in  Pakistan 
has  affected  our  own  position  on  that  matter. 
We  hope  very  much  that  India  and  Pakistan 
can  find  a  solution  to  that  problem  and  take 
fully  into  account  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Kashmir  in  doing  so.  That  has  been  our  posi- 
tion for  15  years,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  change 
it.  And  from  the  United  States'  point  of  view 
we  have  a  special  interest  in  this  sense:  that 
if  these  two  great  countries  in  the  subcontinent 
could  find  themselves  working  together  in  the 
closest    cooperation,    then    that    subcontinent 


'Ibid.,  Mar.  16,  1964,  p.  425. 
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would  be  invulnerable  from  external  attack  and 
they  could  both  proceed  with  their  economic 
and  social  development  programs  as  their  high- 
est priority.  In  the  absence  of  that  cooperation 
and  with  high  tension  between  the  two  great 
nations  of  the  subcontinent,  then  this  creates 
not  only  great  problems  for  them  but  increases 
the  burdens  upon  the  United  States  to  be  of 
assistance  to  them  in  getting  on  with  their 
economic  and  social  development  programs  and 
in  furthering  their  own  national  interest  and 
their  own  national  development. 

So  we  hope  that  this  can  come  to  a  solution, 
but  I  would  not  be  sanguine  enough  today  to 
say  after  15  years  that  we  are  perceptively 
nearer  a  solution  than  we  have  been  all  along. 
But  this  should  be — ought  to  be — the  greatest 
preoccupation  of  both  those  great  countries,  to 
try  to  find  a  way  to  improve  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  of  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  remarks  here  today 
about  the  possible  desirability,  in  the  long  range, 
of  a  genuine  neutralization  of  that  area  might 
be  subject  to  the  interpretation  that  as  for  the 
immediate  future  all  we  are  interested  in  is  a 
holding  action  there  until  the  time  when  there 
can  be  genuine  negotiations  for  a  real  neutral- 
ity.   Is  this  the  impression  you  care  to  leave? 

A.  No,  this  is  not  the — this  is  not  the  result. 
I  don't  know  how  such — perhaps  I  haven't 
made  myself  very  clear — but  how  something 
that  seems  to  be  so  very  simple  to  me  is  so  com- 
plex to  others.  We  are  not  an  ally  of  South 
Viet-Nam,  Cambodia,  Laos.  Those  are  three 
of  the  protocol  states  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization.  That  treaty  would  come 
into  effect  at  the  request  of  those  three  protocol 
states.  But  we  have  no  desire  to  establish  bases 
in  those  areas  or  to  have  a  military  presence 
in  any  of  those  countries  from  a  United  States 
nationalist  point  of  view.  We  are  interested  in 
their  independence  and  their  security.  That 
can  be  accomplished  if  the  North  leaves  them 
alone.  If  the  North  were  to  leave  them  alone, 
there  would  be  no  purpose  or  point  in  any 
significant  American  military  presence  in  South 
Viet-Nam  or  Cambodia  or  Laos.  Now,  in  that 
sense,  you  see,  three  unalined  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia  could  pursue  their  own  course, 
as  many  other  unalined  countries  do,  if  they 


were  permitted  to  do  so  by  their  neighbors  to 
the  north.  If  that  pressure  from  the  north 
stops,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  problem.  If 
that  pressure  from  the  north  continues,  then 
there  is  a  problem  and  we  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port the  independence  and  security  of  these 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  your  reactions  to  the 
Polish  proposals  put  forward  yesterday? 

A.  I  am  sorry.    To  the 

Q.  — to  the  Polish  proposals  put  forward  yes- 
terday for  a  freeze  on  nuclear  armaments  in 
Central  Europe? 

A.  Well,  these  proposals  involve,  of  course, 
many  countries.  We  will  be  discussing  them 
with  our  allies  and  others  who  might  be  affected 
by  them.  We  see  some  difficulties  with  them, 
but  I  would  not  want  to  be  categorical  until 
we  have  had  a  chance  to  go  over  them  fully  with 
others  a  little  more  directly  involved  than  we 
are.  I  think  these  discussions  will  go  forward 
in  NATO  and  at  Geneva  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead.  There  are  some  serious  diffi- 
culties about  them. 

Yes? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Allied  defense  is  in  the 
news  again,  and  the  proposal  has  recently  been 
put  forward  that  conventional  forces  should  be 
built  up  at  the  expense  of  national  nuclear 
deti  rrents  and  that  perhaps  some  of  the  states 
of  the  United  Nations  might  place  some  of  these 
built-up  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  U.N. 
peacekeeping  machinery.  Would  you  want  to 
give  us  your  views  on  that,  to  say  if  this  pro- 
posal has  any  merit? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  wish  to  be  drawn  into  a 
debate  that  is  now  going  on  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
believe  in  the  first  instance  that  the  NATO 
conventional  forces  should  be  strengthened. 
That  we  have  made  clear  for  many  years.  And 
there  has  been  some  strengthening  of  NATO 
conventional  forces. 

Wo  also  believe  that  it  has  been  a  construc- 
tive step  for  certain  countries  to  earmark  cer- 
tain of  their  units  for  the  United  Nations  as 
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peacekeeping  forces.     This  is  something  for 

each  country  to  consider.  But  this  is,  I  think, 
quite  outside  of  the  framework  of  t lie  discus- 
sions that  have  come  to  my  at  tent  ion  in  the 
last  day  or  two. 

Trade  With  the  Soviet  Union 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  according  to  reports  this 
morning  from  Moscow,  the  Deputy  Premier 
[Aleksei  X.  Kosygin\  suggested  a  long-term 
trade  agreement  with  the  United  States. 
Would  you  comment  on  tliat? 

A.  The  question  of  trade  between  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  is  of  course  under  continuing  discussion 
and  consideration  here  in  Washington.  As  you 
know,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  soon  to  start  some  extensive  hearings  on  this 
matter,  and,  as  you  also  will  have  observed,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
Btudyingthe  problem. 

I  don't  want  to  anticipate  the  result  of  such 
consideration.  There  are  some  serious  problems. 
There  is,  first,  an  economic  problem  because  the 
Soviet  Union  normally  trades  with  others  pretty 
much  on  a  bilateral  basis  and  there  is  not  a 
strong  economic  base  for  large  expansions  of 
trade  between  our  two  countries.  There  is  not 
a  great  deal,  for  example,  in  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  wish  to  buy.  Our  two  economies  are 
such  that  we  tend  to  supply  ourselves  with  the 
principal  things  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
offer  for  export. 

Then  there  are  problems  of  trade  practices, 
which  are  complicated  for  us — such  things  as 
dumping  practices,  or  patents  and  copyrights, 
and  things  of  that  sort,  and  in  the  background 
problems  with  respect  to  credits  that  arise  out 
of  the  absence  of  a  lend-lease  settlement. 

So  this  is  a  complex  matter.  It  ought  to  be 
looked  into  further.  It  is  to  be  looked  into 
further.  And  I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  is  iroino;  to  hold  some 
extensive  and  thoughtful  hearings  about  the 
matter.  But  I  think  it's  too  soon  yet  to  com- 
ment on  what  those  conclusions  might  be. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  give  us  your 
views  on  the  Malaysian  situation,*  and  in  the 


event  of  a  />r<  a/.-Joirn  in  the  oeaae-fin   ili>  n . 
what  role  would  the  United  States  play? 

A.  Well,  we  of  course — I  am  sure  you  know 
this  before  I  say  it — we  of  course  arc  very 
anxious  that  these  two  close  neighbors  in  the 
southwest  Pacific  find  a  way  to  work  out  their 
problems  without  violence.  We  see  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  possible.  We  did  play 
a  part,  I  think,  in  getting  them  to  the  confer- 
ence table  to  see  whether  it  was  possible  to  ar- 
range a  cease-fire  and  to  talk  about  their  prob- 
lems on  a  political  basis  rather  than  in  terms  of 
confrontation.  But  I  would  not  want  to  specu- 
late today  about  the  future  because  we  have  not 
had  full  reports  yet  on  these  recent  talks  nor 
have  we  had  a  chance  to  consult  the  govern- 
ments involved  about  what  the  future  might 
hold. 

But  we  think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate 
if  these  two  countries  would  find  themselves 
in  direct  military  confrontation  with  each  other. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  gave  us  recently  an 
assessment  of  the  American  foreign  polity  to- 
ward the  Communist  countries.  In  this  speech  5 
you  left  out  East  Germany  and  Berlin.  Was 
there  any  specific  reason  for  that,  since  there  was 
a  small  movement  recently — /  mean  the  pass- 
port negotiations  on  the  visits  to  East  Berlin? 

A.  Well,  I  think  if  I  had  included  a  discus- 
sion of  East  Germany  as  a  part  of  my  general 
discussion  of  our  relations  with  Communist 
countries  that  that  would  have  created  a  rather 
sharp  reaction  in  some  quarters.     [Laughter.] 

But  I  did  that  by  design.  I  was  talking  about 
our  relations  with  those  countries  that  we  do 
business  with,  that  we  have  relations  with,  by 
and  large,  and  why  we  take  a  certain  different 
attitude  in  one  case  than  we  do  in  another. 

But  I  did  not  intend  in  that  speech  to  get 
into  the  Berlin  question.  If  you  want  me  to 
get  into  it,  I  will  try  to,  but.  I  don't  think  there 
is  anything  new  to  say  about  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  that  speech,  if  I  read  it  correctly,  you 
were  saying  that  as  the  attitudes  of  certain 
Communist  countries  change,  our  attitude — we 


*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  17,  1964,  p.  239. 
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are  prepared  to  reexamine  our  attitude.  And 
you  even  held  out  the  hope  that  if  there  were 
any  significant  clia.nge  in  China,  then  we  might 
rethink  our  own  policy. 

The  only  country  that  you  exempted  from 
this  formula  seemed  to  he  Cuba.  You  seemed 
to  be  saying  that  no  conceivable  change  could 
occur  as  long  as  Mr.  Castro  imled  the  island — if 
he  renounced  force,  or  all  the,  other  standards 
that  you  established  for  other  Communist  coun- 
tries— that  there  is  nothing  that  he  could  do 
that  would  satisfy  you,  except  get  out. 

Now,  is  that  a  correct  interpretation?  If  it 
is,  Pd  like  to  know  why. 

A.  Well,  for  about  3  years  we  have  said  that 
the  two  fundamental  nonnegotiable  points  be- 
tween us  and  the  present  regime  in  Cuba  are 
the  military  connection  with  Moscow  estab- 
lished in  this  hemisphere  and,  secondly,  the 
interference  by  Castro  and  his  regime  in  the 
affairs  of  other  governments,  other  countries  in 
this  hemisphere,  as  exemplified  in  the  recent 
Venezuelan  case. 

Now,  we  see  no  indication  that  there  is  any 
change  in  Habana  on  those  two  points.  So  that 
I  would  suppose  that  we  are  exactly  in  the  posi- 
tion that  we  have  been  all  along.  I  don't  know 
whether  Mr.  Castro  could  do  anything  about 
those  two  points  and  survive  or  not;  that  is 
something  for  the  Cubans.  But  these  are  the 
two  points  that  are  not  negotiable  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  and  that  was  made  clear  in  the 
spring  of  1961. 

Q.  But  if  he  did  change — 

A.  Then  you  can  ask  me  another  question  at 
another  press  conference.     [Laughter.] 

Trade  Relations 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  any  comments — 

Q.  Were  you  surprised  at  the  closeness  of 
the  vote  in  the  Senate  yesterday  on  curbing 
meat  imports  by  legislation,  and  if  the  vote  had 
been  changed  two  points  the  other  way,  would 
you  have  advised  the  President  to  veto  the  bill? 

A.  Well,  I  was  not  surprised  by  the  closeness 
of  the  vote.  Happily,  the  second  part  of  your 
question  does  not  arise.    [Laughter.] 

Q.  But  let  me  do  it — let  me  put  it  this  way, 


Mr.  Secretary.  [Laughter.']  What  would 
have  been  the  repercussions  liad  the  vote  been 
the  other  way? 

A.  Well,  we  would  have  had  some  very  seri- 
ous problems  under  our  trade  relations  with 
other  countries.  I  think  we  would  have  owed 
certain  countries,  particularly  Australia,  e.g., 
very  large  compensations  in  our  own  trade  with 
them  in  other  commodities. 

We  could  have  started  on  a  trade  war  with 
one  of  our  closest  friends,  and  we  would  have 
set,  I  think,  a  rather  poor  pattern  for  the  forth- 
coming trade  negotiations  in  the  Kennedy 
Round,  where  if  others  applied  to  us  that 
same  formula  we  would  be  in  deep  trouble  in 
our  own  agricultural  exports  abroad.  So  that 
in  terms  of  our  national  interests,  despite  some 
of  the  short-term  and  close-in  problems  that  the 
meat  producers  might  face,  in  the  long  term 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Senate  voted  in  the 
interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  remarks  on  the 
possible  long-term  neutralization  of  Viet-Nam, 
did  you  mean  to  leave  us  with  the  impression 
that  xo'mning  the  war  is  now  a  secondary  or 
ancillary  goal,  that  if  magically  for  some  rea- 
son the  situation  were  to  quiet  down,  we  would 
at  that  point  be  quite  content  to  pull  out  and 
go  home? 

A.  Well,  I  would  suppose  that,  if  the  prob- 
lem disappears,  much  of  what  we  are  doing 
there  would  not  be  necessary.  But  I  don't  see 
that  there  would  be  any  confusion  on  that. 

In  1959  Hanoi  publicly  announced  that  it  was 
out  to  take  over  South  Viet-Nam.  The  in- 
creased American  presence  in  South  Viet-Nam 
has  been  a  direct  response  to  that  assault  from 
the  north,  represented  by  such  things  as  direct 
control  of  the  operations  and  the  sending  of 
cadres  into  South  Viet-Nam  and  supplies  of 
various  types,  including  lately  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons. 

Now,  if  this  pressure  from  the  north  stops, 
if  they  decide  to  leave  the  country  alone,  of 
course  that  carries  implications  for  us.  But 
what  that  in  effect  is  saying  is  if  there  is  no 
problem,  then  we  can  deal  with  that  part  of  the 
world  as  though  there  were  no  problem.  But 
there  is  one,  and  we  are  dealing  with  it  on  that 
basis. 
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Q.  But  wouldn't  you  have  to  restore  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  South  V let-Nam  first,  be- 
fore you  could  consider  such  a 

A.  Of  course,  of  course.  That  is  the  central 
purpose  of  our  present  policy  of  doing  every- 
thing that  we  can  to  assist  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  protect  their  security  and  to  suppress 
tliis  type  of  infiltration,  penetration,  subversion 
from  the  north. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  result  of  the  investi- 
gations conducted  by  the  OAS  [Organization 
of  American  States],  and  the  report  that  has 
been  presented,  do  you  feel  that  economic  sanc- 
tions would  be  a  good  way  of  dealing  icith  the 
problem  rather  than  political  sanctions  like  the 
breaking  of  relations? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  question  of  -what  meas- 
ures might  be  taken  is  one  that  is  now  before 
the  OAS.  I  do  believe  that  it  is  important  for 
the  Castro  regime  to  discover  that  a  policy  of 
interference  in  the  hemisphere,  in  the  policy 
of  hostility  toward  its  neighbors,  holds  out  no 
future  for  the  Cuban  regime  or  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple— and  for  the  Cuban  people  to  discover  this. 
I  think  that  restricted  relationships  between 
Cuba  and  the  free  world  are  quite  important 
in  making  this  point. 

Now,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  100  percent  com- 
plete is  perhaps  unfortunate,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  exceptions  which  one  notes  mean 
that  the  policy  itself  is  invalid  or  that  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  American  states  toward 
this  problem  should  not  be  given  full  considera- 
tion and  respect  by  others  in  the  free  world. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  yesterday  called  the  South  Vietnamese 
situation  grave.  Do  you  think  that  additional 
military  and  political  objectives  would  have  to 
be  assumed  in  order  to  accomplish  our  initial 
objective  in  South  Viet-Nam? 

A.  Well,  I  should  like  to  postpone  that  ques- 
tion until  Mr.  McNamara  gets  back  from  his 
present  visit.  He  is  going  to  be  looking  into 
the  entire  situation,  and  what  steps  need  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  assure  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  able  to  win  their  war.    But  I  will 


be  in  a  better  position  to  comment  on  that  later. 
Yes.     Over  here. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  you  have 
never  been  to  Africa. 

A.  Could  you  speak  just  a  little  louder, 
please,  sir? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Chou  En-laih  visit  to 
Africa  was  very  successful.  I  believe,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  you  have  never  been  to  Africa. 
Do  you  plan  to  go  there  soon? 

A.  I  have  no  present  plans  to  go.  I  should 
like  very  much  to  have  a  chance  to  go,  but 
schedules  somehow  remain  very  filled.  No,  I 
would  like  to  go,  but  I  have  no  present  plans  to 
do  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  express  your  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  Spanish  role  in 
trade  with  Cuba?  And  are  we  satisfied  that 
they  have  now  restricted  it  to  our  requests? 

A.  Well,  we  do  believe  that  Spain  has  taken, 
in  the  words  of  the  legislation,  the  "appropriate 
steps"  in  this  matter.  I  think  it  is  probably 
better  for  Spain  to  say  what  they  wish  to  say 
about  such  steps  than  for  me  to  do  so.  But  I 
think  that  we  are  satisfied  that  they  are  coop- 
erating with  the  rest,  with  the  hemisphere,  in 
this  matter. 

Disarmament 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  days  ago  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  [Andrei  A.~\  Gromyko  attacked 
the  Western  disarmament  position  in  fairly 
strong  terms.  Could  you  tell  us,  sir,  what  you 
feel  was  his  intention?  And,  secondly,  how 
would  you  assess  the  mood  of  the  administra- 
tion on  the  theme  of  disarmament  now? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  speculate  about 
Mr.  Gromyko's  intention  in  saying  what  he 
said.  They  have  grumbled  from  time  to  time 
about  the  slow  pace  of  discussions  in  Geneva, 
and  so  have  we.  Each  side  has  made  some  pro- 
posals. We  have  made  what  we  feel  are  very 
constructive  and  far-reaching  proposals.  They 
have  made  some  proposals.  But  these  are  not 
in  direct  contact  with  each  other.    We  seem 
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to   be   occupying   each   other's   rear   for   the 
moment. 

What  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  try  to  find 
certain  points  of  contact  where  we  can,  in  fact, 
make  some  progress.  We  are  not  going  to  give 
up  this  effort.  We  are  not  discouraged.  One 
must  take  a  fairly  long  look  at  these  disarma- 
ment problems.  They  have  been  discussed  for 
more  than  40  years  with  varying  success  at  one 
time  or  another. 

But  we  are  going  to  stay  with  it,  because  we 
can't  afford  to  do  otherwise.  It  is  important 
to  continue  the  effort  to  find  real  steps  in  the 
disarmament  field.  I  have  been  somewhat  en- 
couraged to  see  that  there  is  some  indication 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and 
others  are  not  this  next  year  simply  lifting  the 
scale  of  the  arms  race  to  new  levels — that  there 
is  a  temporary,  at  least,  leveling  off  of  that 
effort.  It  may  be  that  this  can  open  up  some 
possibilities.  I  think  on  such  matters  as  the 
nondissemination  of  nuclear  weapons  it  is  very 
difficult  to  bring  that  to  a  formal  agreement. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  my  impression  that  Moscow, 
Paris,  London,  Washington  are  not  planning  to 
disseminate  nuclear  weapons  into  other  national 
hands.  That  parallel  attitude,  parallel  policy, 
on  the  part  of  these  four  nuclear  powers  is  it- 
self a  minor  piece  of  encouragement  in  the  dis- 
armament field. 

But  I  think  the  problem  here  is  to  find  par- 
ticular points  at  which  agreement  can  be 
achieved,  and  that  is  going  to  take  time,  pa- 
tience, more  work;  and  we  are  prepared  to  in- 
vest all  those  things  in  it.  I  wouldn't  give  up; 
we  can't  give  up.  But,  at  the  moment,  we  don't 
see  large  and  dramatic  steps  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Q.    Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  number 
of  speeches  in  Congress  that  we  really  ought  to 
get  in  or  get  out  of  Laos.  Are  these  practical 
alternatives  for  us?   And,  if  not,  why  not? 

A.  The  principal  objective,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  is  to  get  everybody  else  to  leave  Laos 
alone.  We  don't  need  Laos  as  an  ally ;  the  other 
side  doesn't  need  Laos  as  an  ally.  Those  2  mil- 
lion people  could  be  left  alone  to  pursue  their 


own  course.  It  would  be  better,  certainly,  for 
the  Laotian  people  and,  I  think,  better  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Now,  we  had  some  solemn  agreements  in  1962 
that  would  have  produced  this  result.  The 
Pathet  Lao  and  Hanoi,  with  the  support  of 
Peiping,  have  not  honored  these  agreements. 
And  so  we  must  try  to  work  toward  the  full 
implementation  of  the  accords  of  '62.  If  not, 
then  we  will  have  some  serious  questions  ahead 
of  us,  and  I  don't  want  to  speculate  on  those. 

Q.  Could  we  have  a  weekly  report  on  the 
Panamanian  situation,  please? 

A.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  in  the 
genuine  interest  of  both  sides  to  restore  rela- 
tions and  get  back  to  the  conference  table  as 
soon  as  possible.  And  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  without  undue  delay. 
There  has  been  no  agreement,  thus  far.  But 
the  OAS  committee  6  has  been  working  with 
great  diligence  and  effectiveness  on  this.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  be  in  a  position  to 
have  an  agreement  before  too  long,  but  that  has 
not  yet  been  accomplished. 

Q.  Thanh  you,  sir. 


President  Johnson  Replies 
to  Soviet  Letter  on  Cyprus 

U.S.  LETTER  OF  MARCH  4 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  6 

March  4, 1964 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  carefully 
studied  the  letter  you  sent  to  me  on  February  7 
concerning  the  situation  in  Cyprus,  and  I  can 
only  conclude  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
motivations  of  the  Soviet  Government,  your 
message  was  based  upon  a  seriously  mistaken 
appreciation  both  of  the  situation  in  Cyprus, 
and  of  the  aims  of  the  United  States  in  agreeing 
to  lend  its  assistance  in  improving  that  situa- 
tion. The  United  States  has  been  cooperating 
with  the  governments  concerned,  including  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  for  one 


"  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  24,  1964.  p.  300. 
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purpose  alone,  that  of  assisting  the  Cypriote  to 
restore  a  peaceful  situation  in  Cyprus. 

I  will,  however,  agree  fully,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  one  thought  thai  you  expressed  in  your 
letter.  It  is  certainly  true  that  avoiding  the 
aggravation  of  the  situation  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  is  in  the  general  interests  of  all 
of  us.  We  should  all  strive  not  to  inflame  pas- 
sions from  without.  I  can  assure  you  that  this 
is  the  firm  intention  of  my  government,  and  I 
sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  also 
that  of  your  government . 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


SOVIET  LETTER  OF  FEBRUARY  7' 

Unofficial  translation 

Deab  Mb.  President,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  address 
you  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Government  concerning  the 
fact  that  recently  the  situation  around  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus  has  become  greatly  inflamed,  giving  rise  to 
the  danger  of  serious  international  complications  in 
the  Mediterranean  area.  The  reasons  for  the  tension 
which  has  arisen  are  well  known :  disagreements,  long 
ago  heated  up  from  abroad,  between  the  two  communi- 
ties on  Cyprus — the  Greek,  comprising  the  majority  of 
the  population,  and  the  Turkish — are  being  exploited 
as  a  pretext  for  unconcealed  intervention  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus — a  sovereign, 
independent  state,  a  member  of  the  U.N. 

Several  powers,  flouting  the  principles  of  the  TJ.N. 
Charter  and  generally  accepted  norms  of  international 
law,  are  now  trying  to  foist  on  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Cyprus  a  solution  which  these  powers  want 
of  problems  which  concern  only  the  Cypriots;  indeed 
they  even  represent  the  matter  as  if  it  were  possible 
to  bring  to  Cyprus  a  solution  of  these  internal  prob- 
lems only  on  foreign  bayonets.  In  doing  this,  some 
variants  of  "solutions"  are  being  discussed — for  ex- 
ample, dispatch  to  Cyprus  of  NATO  troops  or  troops 
of  particular  NATO  countries — although  in  essence  all 
these  variants  have  one  aim — actual  occupation  by 
NATO  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  which 
adheres  to  a  policy  of  nonalinement  with  military 
blocs.  In  other  words,  the  matter  involves  crude  en- 
croachment on  the  sovereignty,  independence,  and 
freedom  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  an  attempt  to  place 
this  small  neutral  state  under  the  military  control 
Of  NATO. 

For  all  who  are  interested  in  preservation  of  peace, 
In  insuring  for  any  states — large  or  small,  strong  or 


1  Handed  to  U.S.  Ambassador  Foy  D.  Kohler  at  Mos- 
cow by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko  on 
Feb.  7. 


weak  opportunity  to  build  their  national  life  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  Interests  and  aspirations,  the 
question  arises:  If  the  sovereignty  of  stales  is  not 
to  be  empty  words  written  in  the  D.N.  Charter,  if  the 
right  to  freedom  and  independence  is  really  the  sacred 
right  of  all  peoples,  of  all  stales,  then  why  do  they 
want  to  exclude  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  from  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  allowed  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
sovereignty  and  to  build  their  national  life  without 
external  interference?  Are  not  they  thinking  that 
sovereignty  is  a  right  of  only  the  strong  and  that 
genuine  independence  is  a  privilege  of  only  these  who 
possess  powerful  armed  forces?  Are  they  not  con- 
sidering at  the  same  time  that  small  states  like  the 
Republic  of  Cyprus,  having  neither  nuclear  armament 
nor  large  armed  forces,  are  states  of  some  other  kind, 
with  sovereignty  and  rights  which  one  need  not  take 
into  account? 

Such  views,  if  the  governments  of  the  great  powers 
and  especially  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  were  guided  by  them,  could  present  a 
serious  danger  for  general  peace  and  become  the  source 
of  international  complications  fraught  with  grave  con- 
sequences for  the  peoples. 

Sometimes  in  justifying  plans  to  send  NATO  troops 
to  Cyprus  they  express  the  point  of  view  that  the 
Cypriots  are  allegedly  not  capable  of  resolving  their 
own  internal  problems,  cannot  agree  how  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  communities  can  continue  to  live  together 
within  the  framework  of  a  single  state.  But  who 
should  know  better  whether  the  Cypriots  can  inde- 
pendently, without  any  interference  from  without, 
overcome  their  internal  difficulties,  than  the  Cypriots 
themselves,  who  headed  by  their  Government  and 
President  Makarioe  courageously  and  firmly  uphold 
the  sovereignty  of  their  Republic,  defend  their  na- 
tional independence,  their  rights?  Do  they  really  wish 
to  make  someone  believe  that  it  is  easier  to  cope  with 
the  internal  problems  of  Cyprus  in  the  capitals  of 
other  states?  And  it  is  not  a  secret  that  in  NATO 
circles  they  are  even  considering  the  question  whether 
to  send  to  Cyprus  as  part  of  so-called  "NATO  forces" 
soldiers  and  officers  of  the  West  German  Bundegwehr, 
although  in  these  areas  the  memories  of  steel  helmets 
of  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  Wchrmacht,  which 
brought  destruction  and  death  also  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  in  the  years  of  World  War  II,  are  still 
not  eradicated. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Cypriots  are  fully  capable 
of  taking  care  of  their  own  internal  affairs,  as  was 
declared  more  than  once  by  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Cyprus,  and  of  finding  solutions  to  the 
problems  before  them,  which  will  to  the  greatest  extent 
correspond  to  their  national  interests.  But  we  are 
ready  to  admit  that  for  other  states  perhaps  there  is 
a  different  approach  to  this  question  and  they  may 
evaluate  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
really  necessary  to  help  the  Cypriot  people  in  over- 
coming its  internal  difficulties.  However,  even  if  this 
were  so,  then  in  that  case  it  would  be  all  the  more 
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a  question  of  giving  the  Cypriots  good  advice,  if  they 
asked  for  it,  and  not  in  any  way  of  interfering  in  their 
internal  affairs. 

And  if  one  speaks  about  an  examination  of  the 
Cyprus  question  in  an  international  forum,  then  does 
not  there  exist  agreement  between  all  states,  embodied 
in  the  U.N.  Charter,  as  to  where,  in  which  inter- 
national organs  similar  questions  should  be  examined 
and  how  this  should  be  done  without  a  breach  of  states 
sovereignty?  Meanwhile  everything  is  being  done  now 
just  in  order  not  to  allow  discussion  of  the  Cyprus 
question  in  the  Security  Council,  examination  by  which 
was  proposed  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
Cyprus.  And  this  is  being  done  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Security  Council  is  precisely  that  organ 
which  the  U.N.  Charter  charges  with  guaranteeing 
international  peace  and  security. 

What  is  not  being  done  now,  in  order  to  prevent 
further  examination  of  the  Cyprus  question  in  the 
Security  Council?  They  persuade  the  Government  of 
Cyprus,  they  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  it,  they  threaten 
it,  near  the  shores  of  Cyprus  they  carry  out  military 
demonstrations,  they  wave  the  flag  of  a  naval  block- 
ade and  thereby  try  in  every  way  not  to  allow  a  new 
appeal  of  the  Government  of  Cyprus  to  the  Security 
Council. 

In  all  this  it  is  clear  that  they  prefer  to  examine  the 
Cyprus  question  in  closed  conferences,  where  substi- 
tuting arbitrariness  for  the  U.N.  Charter  they  count 
on  shattering  the  opposition  of  a  small  state — the 
Republic  of  Cyprus — by  means  of  external  pressure. 

Taking  into  account  all  circumstances,  which  have 
mounted  up  in  connection  with  plans  to  organize  a 
military  intervention  against  the  Republic  of  Cyprus, 
I  would  like  to  declare  that  the  Soviet  Government 
condemns  such  plans,  as  well  as  in  general  the  use 
of  methods  of  such  type  in  the  practice  of  international 
relations.  The  Soviet  Government  calls  upon  all  in- 
terested states,  and  first  and  foremost  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  who  bear  the  main 
responsibility  for  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  including  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain, 
to  show  restraint,  to  take  realistic  and  comprehensive 
account  of  all  consequences,  which  military  intrusion 
on  Cyprus  might  entail,  and  to  respect  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

In  making  this  appeal  which  is  dictated  by  concern 
for  the  preservation  and  consolidation  of  peace  and 
for  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  peoples,  I  proceed  from 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union,  although  it  does  not 
border  directly  on  the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  cannot  re- 
main indifferent  to  that  situation  which  is  developing 
in  the  area  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean — an  area  not 
so  distant  from  the  southern  borders  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
especially  if  one  considers  how  the  notion  of  distances 
has  changed  in  our  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  abstention  from  any  plans  which 
might  aggravate  the  situation  in  the  area  of  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean  and  infringe  upon  the  legal  rights 
of  I  ho  people  of  Cyprus  to  freedom  and  independence, 


would  correspond  not  only  with  the  interests  of  the 
Cypriots  but  also  with  our  general  interests.  The 
leaders  of  the  great  powers  more  than  once  have 
declared  that  they  are  striving  for  a  reduction  of  in- 
ternational tension,  whether  it  concerns  Central 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  or  any  other  area.  If  this 
is  so  then  it  seems  to  me  that  all  their  weight,  all  the 
international  authority  and  influence  of  leading  fig- 
ures of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  also  Cyprus'  neighboring 
states,  Turkey  and  Greece,  must  be  used  immediately 
so  as  not  to  permit  further  inflammation  of  the  situa- 
tion around  Cyprus,  to  extinguish  passions  inflamed 
from  without,  which  already  has  so  adversely  affected 
this  situation,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  consolidation 
of  peace  in  this  important  area. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  President,  to  express  the  hope 
that  your  Government  will  correctly  understand  the 
motives  which  guide  the  Soviet  Government,  raising 
anew  its  voice  in  defense  of  the  just  cause  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus,  and  will  take  due  account  of  the 
considerations  set  forth  in  this  appeal. 
Respectfully, 

N.  Khkdshchev 
Chairman,  U.S.S.R.  Council  of  Ministers 


Mr.  Merchant  To  Represent  U.S. 
on  U.S.-Canada  Working  Group 

The  White  House  announced  on  February  28 
that  Ambassador  Livingston  T.  Merchant  has 
been  appointed  to  represent  the  United  States 
on  a  U.S.-Canadian  Working  Group  charged 
with  the  task  of  examining  the  desirability  and 
practicability  of  developing  acceptable  prin- 
ciples which  would  make  it  easier  to  avoid  di- 
vergencies in  economic  and  other  policies  of 
interest  to  each  other.  The  Working  Group 
was  established  by  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  of  Canada  during  their  meet- 
ing at  Washington  January  21-22, 1964.1 

Ambassador  Merchant  served  as  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Canada  from  1956  to  1958  and  19G1  to 
1962. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  informed  the 
U.S.  Government  that  the  Canadian  represent- 
ative on  the  Working  Group  will  be  Ambassa- 
dor A.D.P.  Heeney,  who  served  as  Canadian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from  1953 
to  1957  and  1959  to  1962. 


1  For  text  of  a  joint  communique,  see  Bulletin  of 
Feb.  10, 19G4,  p.  199. 
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The  Community  of  Interest 
Between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico 

Remarks  by  Secretary  Rttsk * 

Senator  [Manuel]  Moreno  Sanchez,  Deputy 
[Jose]  Lopez  Bermudez,  Senator  [John  J.] 
Sparkman,  Congressman  [Robert  N.  C]  Nix, 
distinguished  members  of  the  Mexican  and 
United  States  delegations,  ladies  and  gentlemen  : 

It  is  a  high  privilege  to  be  able  to  welcome 
our  distinguished  friends  from  Mexico  to  this 
fourth  meeting  of  the  parliamentarians  of  our 
two  countries.  We  believe  that  these  meetings 
give  us  a  chance  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  each 
other  and  thereby  strengthen  our  mutual  un- 
derstanding. 

The  Presidents  of  our  countries,  after  their 
recent  review  of  Mexican-U.S.  relations,  took 
satisfaction  in  noting  "the  high  level  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation  established  in  recent 
years.  .  .  ." 2 

We  were  much  pleased  by  the  words  of  your 
President  on  his  return  from  the  meeting  with 
President  Johnson : 

The  special  relation  that  exists  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  has  not  only  bilateral  significance,  as 
important  as  that  may  be,  nor  is  it  useful  only  to  the 
development  of  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  each 
country.  It  has  in  addition  a  universal  application, 
inasmuch  as  it  represents  in  the  world,  considering 
Canada  also,  one  great  zone  exempt  from  tyranny  and 
sharp  conflict  and,  in  consequence,  propitious  for  inter- 
national cooperation. 

The  unarmed  border  between  us,  together 
with  our  unarmed  border  with  Canada — the  two 
longest  unarmed  borders  in  the  world — demon- 
strate how  countries  can  live  together  in  peace, 
mutual  confidence,  and  friendship. 

Our  two  countries  demonstrated  in  the 
Chamizal  Convention 3  how  countries  can  re- 
solve age-old  disputes  by  friendly  negotiations. 

Cooperation  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  has  taken  many  concrete  forms: 

Mexico  is  contributing  to  the  investigation  of 
outer  space  through  a  tracking  station  at  Guay- 


1  Made  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Mexican-United 
States  Parliamentarians  Conference  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Mar.  5  (press  release  95) . 

1  Buiaetin  of  Mar.  16,  1964,  p.  396. 

*  Ibid.,  Sept.  23, 1963,  p.  480. 


mas,  in  weather  investigations,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  better  seeds  for  agriculture,  in  the 
control  of  animal  diseases. 

The  hoof-and-mouth  disease,  which  endan 
gered    our    cattle    industries,    was    eradicated 
through  the  effort  of  people  of  our  two  coun- 
tries under  the  effective  direction  of  Mexican 
nationals. 

The  construction  of  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande  has  benefited  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries.  The  construction  of  a  second  major 
international  dam  on  the  Rio  Grande — Presa 
la  Amistad  (Friendship  Dam) — will  provide 
flood  control,  electrical  power,  and  water  for 
both  countries. 

Together  we  are  training  teclmicians  from 
other  Latin  American  countries  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Mexico  is  providing 
the  framing  facilities,  and  the  United  States  is 
financing  part  of  the  expenses.  In  1963  some 
300  technicians  from  Latin  America  received 
such  training  in  Mexico. 

I  hope  my  United  States  colleagues  will  take 
full  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  the  miracle  of  modern  Mexico, 
about  its  combination  of  stability  and  progress 
which  inspires  confidence  and  hope.  On  our 
side  of  the  border,  our  people  are  not  well 
enough  informed  about  the  substantial  contri- 
butions which  Mexico  has  been  making  to  the 
scientific,  intellectual,  economic,  and  social  de- 
velopment of  not  just  its  own  country  but  of 
the  hemisphere.  Hundreds  of  young  people 
from  other  countries  have  received  training  in 
Mexico  in  such  specialized  fields  as  agricul- 
ture, nutrition,  cardiology,  and  child  and  ma- 
ternal care. 

Almost  all  of  Mexico's  wheat  consists  of  im- 
proved varieties,  and  hybrid  corns  are  inject- 
ing vigor  into  rural  life  throughout  the  coun- 
try. With  a  wide  range  of  climatic  and  natural 
conditions,  Mexico  has  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  dozens  of  other  countries  in  furnishing 
varieties  of  basic  food  crops  readily  adapted  to 
almost  any  environment. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  what  sta- 
bility and  progress  have  meant  not  only  for  one 
country  but  for  many  of  its  neighbors.  We  are 
pleased  that  our  own  universities  and  private 
foundations  have  been  linked  with  our  friends 
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in  Mexico  in  cooperative  ventures  which  have 
yielded  deep  satisfaction  to  both  sides. 

The  community  of  interest  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  is  not  new.  Some 
one  hundred  years  ago  our  two  Presidents — 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Benito  Juarez — were 
friends.  They  were  never  able  to  meet  person- 
ally because  each  was  deeply  engaged  in  pre- 
serving the  unity  and  the  integrity  of  his  coun- 
try at  a  time  of  trial  and  danger.  But  their 
correspondence  clearly  reflected  their  common 
dedication  to  liberty  and  independence. 

Happily,  both  of  us  have  enjoyed  domestic 
tranquillity  for  decades  and  have  been  able  to 
turn  most  of  our  energies  to  realizing  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 
Our  nations  have  set  our  own  goals,  and  each 
is  master  in  his  own  house.  There  are  no  issues 
which  trouble  us  internally  that  cannot  be 
settled  by  the  democratic  process  which  each 
has  found  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

Unhappily,  we  must  still  devote  much  of  our 
energies  to  maintaining  eternal  vigilance 
against  those  who  seek  domination  abroad  by 
imposing  philosophies  and  doctrines  that  have 
proved  unsuccessful  at  home.  In  the  world- 
wide struggle  between  coercion  and  freedom 
we  are  not  only  allies  and  friends  but  spiritual 
brothers.  You  and  we  are  deeply  committed 
to  government  with  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
You  and  we  are  deeply  committed  to  the  rights 
of  individuals,  to  human  dignity.  You  and 
we  are  deeply  committed  to  the  belief- — the 
reality — that  men  need  not  live  in  ignorance 
and  disease  on  the  edge  of  starvation,  that  with 
education,  energy,  and  the  intelligent  use  of 
modern  technology,  men  can  attain  decent  con- 
ditions of  life.  We  in  the  United  States  re- 
joice in  the  progress  that  Mexico  continues  to 
make. 

I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  stay  in  "Wash- 
ington. And  I  hope  that  there  will  be  many 
more  of  these  meetings — each  serving  to 
strengthen  the  understanding  between  us,  to 
help  resolve  our  common  problems,  to  promote 
our  common  interests,  and  to  further  the  ideals, 
ideas,  values,  and  aspirations  which  we  share 
for  our  peoples,  for  our  neighbors  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere — and  for  all  mankind. 


Pan  American  Day 

and  Pan  American  Week,  1964 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whebeas  April  14,  1964,  marks  the  seventy-fourth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  by  the  American 
Republics  of  the  inter-American  system  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Organization  of  American  States ;  and 

Whebeas  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  other  American  Republics  are  of  utmost  concern 
to  this  Nation  since  we  believe  that  mutual  problems 
of  the  various  republics  must  be  resolved  in  a  spirit 
of  friendship  and  understanding ;  and 

Whebeas  the  United  States  is  firmly  and  tradition- 
ally committed  to  the  concept  that  every  American 
nation  has  the  right  and  duty  to  govern  itself,  free 
from  outside  dictation  or  coercion  from  any  quarter, 
and  that  every  citizen  of  the  Americas  has  the  right 
to  speak  his  views,  worship  God  in  his  own  way,  and 
participate  in  the  political  life  of  his  nation ;   and 

Whebeas  mutual  efforts  to  increase  the  solidarity 
and  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  over 
the  years  have  evolved  into  an  Alliance  for  Progress ; 
and 

Whebeas  the  United  States,  in  its  traditional  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  amity,  has  pledged  the  energies  of 
this  Nation  to  the  achievement  of  the  common  goals 
expressed  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  by  engag- 
ing in  a  relentless  war  upon  poverty,  social  injustice, 
and  tyranny : 

Now,  thebeeobe,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Tuesday,  April  14,  1964,  as  Pan  American  Day  and 
the  week  beginning  April  12  and  ending  April  18  as 
Pan  American  Week ;  and  I  call  upon  the  Governors 
of  the  fifty  States  of  the  Union,  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  appropriate  offi- 
cials of  all  other  areas  under  the  United  States  flag 
to  issue  similar  proclamations. 

Mindful  of  the  vast  tasks  that  still  lie  before  us  if 
the  material  progress  and  the  social  advancement  of 
the  Americas  are  to  match  the  spiritual  and  cultural 
achievements  of  the  republics  of  this  Hemisphere,  I 
urge  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  all  interested 
organizations  to  join  their  Government  in  helping  to 
make  both  Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American 
Week  occasions  for  the  recognition  of  past  achieve- 
ments, and  for  this  Nation's  rededication  to  the  ideals 
of  the  inter-American  system,  and  to  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 
For  on  the  maintenance  of  these  ideals  and  the 
achievement  of  these  objectives  depends  the  future  of 
freedom,  human  dignity,  and  national  independence 
in  this  Hemisphere. 

In  witness  whebeof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 


1  No.  357G ;  29  Fed.  Reg.  2983. 
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and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  Second  day  of 

March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
[seal]     dred  and  sixty-four,  and  of  the  Independence 

of   the    United    States   of   America    the   one 
hundred  and  eighty-eighth. 


LpJLJ4r£~c- 


By  the  President: 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


The  exchanges  program  in  fact  has  been  one 
in  which  continuous  and  coordinated  efforts  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  very  construe 
tive.  And  it  is  the  Secretary's  hope  that  this 
mutually  advantageous  arrangement  will  con- 
tinue, for  he  strongly  believes  that  greater  So- 
viet knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
creased American  familiarity  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  bound  to  contribute  to  better  under- 
standing and  improved  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 


U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Sign  Agreement 
On  Exchanges  for  1964-65 

An  agreement  beticeen  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  exchanges  in  the  scientific, 
technical,  educational,  cultural,  and  other  fields 
in  1964-65  was  signed  at  Moscow  on  Febru- 
ary 22}  Following  are  texts  of  a  Department 
statement  issued  at  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,2  on 
February  22  and  remarks  made  by  Ambassador 
Foy  D.  Kohler  at  the  signing  ceremony  at 
Moscow. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

Press  release  75  dated  February  21,  for  release  February  22 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  pleased  that  this 
morning  in  Moscow  the  American  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  Foy  D.  Kohler,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Soviet  State  Committee  for 
Cultural  Eelations,  S.  K.  Bomanovsky,  have 
signed  the  fourth  cultural  exchanges  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  new  agreement  is  based  on  the  success- 
ful experience  of  the  past  6  years  and  continues 
a  trend  of  expanded  and  increasingly  useful  ex- 
changes in  a  variety  of  fields,  including  the  arts, 
sciences,  technology,  and  education. 


REMARKS  BY  AMBASSADOR  KOHLER 

Press  release  76  dated  February  22 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to  sign,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  this  new  Agreement 
on  Exchanges  in  the  Scientific,  Technical,  Edu- 
cational, Cultural  and  Other  Fields  for  the 
years  1964  and  1965.  This  new  agreement  rep- 
resents a  continuance  and  expansion  of  the  im- 
portant program  of  American-Soviet  exchanges 
which  has  been  maintained  since  the  first 
agreement  was  signed  in  January  1958.' 

Negotiations  which  have  led  to  this  agree- 
ment have  taken  place  in  Moscow  from  Janu- 
ary 7th  until  today.  The  very  length  of  the 
negotiations — 46  days — reflects  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  considered  in  the  various  fields 
of  exchanges,  as  well  as  the  differences  in  sys- 
tems and  methods  in  carrying  out  exchanges  and 
visits  between  the  two  countries.  Compromises 
were  found  to  bridge  the  differences  of  ap- 
proaches, and  we  consider  that  the  present  agree- 
ment represents  a  satisfactory  coordination, 
under  present  circumstances,  of  these  differ- 
ences. 

This  work  has  been  carried  out  in  a  friendly, 
businesslike  atmosphere,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
mutual  congratulations  that  the  negotiations 
have  come  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Bomanovsky 
and  his  colleagues  for  their  assistance  in  this 


1  For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  74  dated  Feb.  21,  for  release  Feb.  22. 

'  Secretary  Rusk  was  at  Palm  Springs  with  President 
Johnson  for  meetings  with  President  Adolfo  L6pez 
Mateos  of  Mexico. 


*  For  text  of  agreement  for  1958-60,  see  Bulletin  of 
Feb.  17,  1958,  p.  243;  for  1960-61,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  28, 
1959,  p.  951 ;  for  1962-63,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  151  dated  Mar.  8, 1962. 
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mutual  effort.  We  believe  that  this  agreement, 
•which  recognizes  the  principles  of  reciprocity 
and  mutual  advantage,  provides  the  basis  for 
balanced,  increased  exchanges  during  the  next 
2  years.  While  we  believe  this  new  agreement 
represents  a  measure  of  progress  over  the  previ- 
ous exchanges  agreement,  we  look  forward,  in 
subsequent  agreements,  to  further  and  more 
substantial  progress.  We  look  forward  to  our 
goal  of  a  more  normal  movement  of  information 
and  persons  between  our  two  countries. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  travel  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
and  should  not  be  limited  to  any  officially  spon- 
sored exchanges  program.  There  are  ample 
opportunities  for  tourist  travel,  providing 
person-to-person  contact,  and  we  hope  that  the 
present  modest  number  of  Soviet  tourists  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  will  substantially  in- 
crease. As  you  know,  the  United  States  abol- 
ished, in  July  1962,  closed  areas  for  Soviet 


citizens  coming  to  the  United  States  under  the 
exchanges  program  or  as  tourists.4 

Negotiations  held  at  the  same  time  have  led 
to  agreements  between  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
U.S.S.E.,  as  well  as  between  the  American 
Coimcil  of  Learned  Societies  and  the  Soviet 
Academy,  providing  for  the  continuance  of  ex- 
changes and  visits  between  American  and  So- 
viet scholars  and  scientists  for  1964  and  1965. 
These  agreements  will  become  effective  when 
approved  by  the  governing  bodies  of  these  in- 
stitutions. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  American  public  encourage  and  support  a 
mutually  advantageous  exchanges  program 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  glad  to  testify  to 
the  usefulness  of  this  program.  We  all  look 
forward  to  2  more  years  of  even  more  valuable 
exchanges,  including  a  broader  flow  of  infor- 
mation, which  will  contribute  to  the  betterment 
of  relations  between  our  two  countries. 


The  Political  Year  of  the  Quiet  Sun 


by  Harlan  Cleveland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  1 


On  November  21, 1963,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  decided  that  1965  would 
be  International  Cooperation  Year — a  political 
Year  of  the  Quiet  Sun. 

Fortunately  the  United  States  Government 
needed  no  reminder  of  the  value  of  international 
cooperation.  We  were  working  at  it  year  in 
and  year  out,  well  before  the  U.N.  resolution 
was  passed.  We  shall  be  working  at  it  long 
after  1965.  But  we  were  delighted  to  vote  for 
a  year  of  international  cooperation,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  come  at  your  invitation  to  talk 


« Ibid.,  July  30, 1962,  p.  191. 

1  Address  made  before  the  Conference  Group  of  U.S. 
National  Organizations  for  the  United  Nations  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Feb.  27  (press  release  85). 


about  the  ICY  to  you  who  are  the  most  active 
constituency  of  international  cooperation. 

As  things  stand  today,  the  International  Co- 
operation Year  is  not  much  more  than  a  slogan 
imbedded  in  a  resolution  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly.  But  a  lot  of  good  ideas — like  liberty, 
freedom,  bread,  and  peace — are  slogans,  too, 
until  somebody  does  something  about  them. 

I  take  it  that  your  purpose  and  mine  is  to 
do  something  about  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Year — to  give  substance  to  the  slogan,  real- 
ity to  the  idea,  life  to  the  concept,  action  to  the 
words. 

Is  this  going  about  things  backward — putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse?  Not  at  all.  The 
idea  has  to  come  before  the  action  if  the  action 
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is  to  have  any  purpose.  Besides — and  this  will 
be  my  main  point  today — some  action  is  well 
under  way,  some  of  the  substance  is  already 
there,  we  already  know  the  direction  in  which 
we  want  to  move. 

From  time  to  time  I  hear  someone  say  plain- 
tively :  "We  really  must  start  building  an  inter- 
national community."  Where  have  these  people 
been?  International  cooperation  is  a  fact  of 
life;  indeed  it  is  the  most  important  fact  of 
life  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 
And  some  fairly  substantial  beginnings  of  an 
international  community  already  exist  under 
their  very  noses. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  giving  substance 
to  a  slogan  but  of  giving  currency  to  descrip- 
tions of  an  existing  phenomenon.  So  I  think 
it  is  high  time  to  give  a  name — to  unfurl  a 
banner — over  what  has  in  fact  been  going  on 
intensively  for  the  past  decade  and  a  half  and 
hesitantly  for  longer  than  that. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  thunder  and  tumult  of 
the  cold  war  has  obscured  a  great  spurt  in  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  postwar  world.  The 
polemics  of  a  bipolar  world  and  the  awful 
reality  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  have  hidden  the 
foundations  of  the  rising  international  com- 
munity. And  the  notion  persists  that  agreement. 
or  disagreement  among  nations  is  complete  at 
any  given  time — that  you  cannot  hold  oppos- 
ing views  on  subject  a  and  simultaneously  co- 
operate on  subject  b. 

This,  of  course,  is  nonsense,  and  the  proof 
can  be  found  wherever  you  look.  We  disagree 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  on  Berlin, 
Viet-Nam,  and  Cuba.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  cultural 
exchange  programs,  in  allocating  radio  fre- 
quencies, forecasting  the  weather,  managing  air 
transport,  fighting  disease,  studying  the  oceans, 
and  in  dozens  of  other  technical  ways.  We  even 
cooperate,  where  we  can,  on  trade  problems  and 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  other  people's  dis- 
putes. 

Most  people  seem  to  think  that  the  United 
States  has  a  national  space  program  and  isn't 
it  a  shame  there  is  no  international  cooperation  ? 
The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is  cooperating 
in  its  space  program  with  more  than  50  coun- 
tries ;  we  are  making  some  progress  in  develop- 


ing international  law  for  outer  space;  and  we 
are  just  beginning  to  cooperate  directly  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  limited  space  experiments. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  our  outstanding 
offers  of  cooperation  exceed  by  quite  a  margin 
the  willingness  of  others  to  cooperate  with  us. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  international  coopera- 
tion— that  is,  the  building  of  international  in- 
stitutions— has  gone  on  during  the  past  decade 
and  a  half  in  parallel  with  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  in  spite  of  all  the  fussing  and  feuding 
among  nonnuclear  powers. 

This  has  not  happened  because  world  leaders 
have  heard  the  prayers  of  the  people  for  a  more 
secure  system  of  world  order.  We  like  to  think 
that  some  important  steps  toward  international 
cooperation — the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Point  Four 
program,  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Atoms  for 
Peace,  Food  for  Peace,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others — do  in  fact  reflect  a  healthy  and  perhaps 
quite  unprecedented  degree  of  enlightenment  in 
high  office.  And  we  take  a  certain  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  growth  of  the  United  Nations 
family  of  agencies  has  been  attended  by  con- 
sistent United  States  support  and  frequent 
United  States  initiative.  But  the  main  reason 
for  all  the  internationalism  these  days  is  just 
that,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  has  said,2  ".  .  . 
international  organization  is  a  plain  necessity  of 
our  times."  There  is  enough  international  co- 
operation to  have  a  Year  about,  for  two  simple 
reasons — -a  technological  imperative  and  a  po- 
litical imperative. 

The  Political  Imperative 

The  political  imperative  is  our  basic  value 
system:  the  kind  of  safe  and  open  world  we 
want  to  live  in,  the  kinds  of  rights  and  op- 
portunities we  want  to  see  secured  to  every 
human  being.  So  we  naturally  are  working 
toward  a  world  of  peaceful  change  under  a 
system  of  order  based  on  consent  in  wdiich  co- 
operation is  an  international  way  of  life.  Our 
basic  value  system  dictates  the  kind  of  foreign 
policy. 

So  do  our  basic  national  interests.  In  spite 
of  its  great  power,  the  United  States  cannot 
alone  be  policeman  to  the  world.  Indeed,  the 
paradoxical  fact  is  that  because  we  are  so  big, 


*  Bulletin  of  Jan.  27, 1964,  p.  112. 
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we  can  no  longer  do  much  of  anything  by  our- 
selves— which  is  reason  enough  to  work  hard 
to  build  international  peacekeeping  machinery 
to  take  on  the  sometimes  unhappy  policeman's 
lot. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  value  to  the  U.N.'s 
safety-valve  role.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  a 
building  exists  on  the  East  Kiver  in  which  every 
nation,  large  and  small,  can  grumble  for  the 
record  about  his  neighbor — and  provide  his 
neighbor  an  equal  opportunity  to  grumble  about 
him.  But  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  are  not  at  their  best  when  they  are 
adding  heat  to  an  already  overheated  dispute. 
They  function  at  their  best  as  devices  for 
recording  solutions  arrived  at  by  honest — which 
is  to  say,  quiet — negotiation. 

The  growing  value  of  the  U.N.,  as  peace- 
keeper and  peacemaker  to  the  world,  lies  not 
so  much  in  its  public  debates  as  in  its  operating 
machinery — its  mediators,  its  observers,  its  in- 
spectors, its  truce  supervisors,  and  its  emergency 
peacekeeping  forces. 

We  share  with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
an  interest  in  spreading  the  risk  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  international  peacekeeping.  Im- 
portant as  this  has  been  in  the  past,  it  is  likely 
to  become  even  more  important  in  the  future. 
The  nuclear  stalemate  appears  to  have  loosened 
the  inhibitions  that  kept  the  lid  on  incipient 
disputes  while  the  nuclear  arms  race  went  along 
full  blast.  Having  reached  agreement  that  it 
would  make  no  sense  to  anybody  for  the  world 
to  die  of  a  nuclear  thrombosis,  the  world  seems 
to  have  broken  out  in  a  rash  of  smaller  local 
disputes — each  carrying  the  virus  of  general 
war. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  some  nations  which 
have  been  lukewarm  at  best  toward  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operations  are  quite  recently  inclined 
to  look  to  the  U.N.  for  the  resolution  of  con- 
flicts. It  is  especially  worth  noting  that  Chair- 
man Khrushchev,  in  his  New  Year's  Day 
message,3  proposed  the  solution  of  all  territorial 
disputes  by  peaceful  means,  including  recourse 
to  the  United  Nations.  We  very  much  hope 
that  he  will  add  substance  to  doctrine  by  help- 
ing to  improve  the  capacity  of  the  United 
Nations  to  deal  with  such  disputes. 


*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  3, 1964,  p.  158. 


In  any  event,  1965  will  and  must  be  a  big 
year  for  the  building  of  international  peace- 
keeping machinery,  a  big  year  for  strengthening 
the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  oversee 
peaceful  changes  in  a  turbulent  world. 

The  Technological  Imperative 

The  technological  imperative — the  impulse  to 
build  worldwide  technical  agencies — comes  of 
course  from  the  headlong  pace  of  scientific  dis- 
covery. A  world  technical  community  is  in  the 
making  because  international  communications, 
international  transport,  and  international  eco- 
nomics demand  international  organizations — 
and  because  you  can't  deal  with  world  health 
or  world  weather  or  radio  frequencies  and  a 
lot  of  other  things  except  on  a  world  basis. 

Let  me  give  just  one  example  of  this  impera- 
tive. My  example  is  weather  reporting  and 
forecasting,  a  subject  that  interests  almost 
everyone,  which  critically  affects  the  interests 
of  a  great  many  people  around  the  world — and 
a  subject  which,  like  international  relations, 
attracts  a  great  many  amateur  experts  to  harass 
the  professionals. 

Taken  together,  three  new  kinds  of  tech- 
nology— weather  satellites,  communications 
satellites,  and  computer  technology — now  make 
it  technically  possible  to  work  out  a  global 
weather  reporting  and  forecasting  system,  a 
prospect  too  valuable  to  all  nations  to  leave  un- 
exploited.  The  United  States  is  now  engaged 
in  a  very  large  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  this  field  that  will  involve  the 
cooperation  of  more  than  100  other  countries. 
This,  together  with  what  other  countries  are 
doing,  will  fit  into  an  overall  plan  for  a  World 
Weather  Watch  being  worked  out  by  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization,  a  specialized 
agency  of  the  U.N. 

In  just  2  years  our  first  Tiros  satellites  dis- 
covered 20  hurricanes,  typhoons,  and  tropical 
storms  and  observed  the  behavior  of  62  others. 
And  World  Data  Centers  to  process  these  and 
other  reports  and  issue  warnings  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Washington  and  Moscow.  The 
weather  is  global,  and  that  old  fact  is  about  to 
be  newly  institutionalized — as  part  of  the  com- 
munity of  world  organizations. 
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But  the  international  implications  do  not  end 
with  current  technology.  Take  the  case  of  the 
evolving  technology  of  the  lowly  balloon.  For 
decades  simple  balloons  have  been  released  by 
weathermen  who  observe  their  speed  and  course 
optically  as  they  drift  in  the  winds  until  they 
disappear  into  a  cloud  or  into  the  distance. 

Then  somebody  figured  out  how  to  install  a 
small  weather  station  and  radio  transmitter  in 
balloons,  and  these,  too,  have  been  used  for  some 
time.  The  equipment  does  not  weigh  more  than 
four  pounds,  they  rise  rapidly  through  the  air 
trafiic  lanes,  they  are  not  considered  by  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization  to  be 
"aircraft,"  and  they  do  not  have  to  be  cleared 
for  launching  into  space. 

Now  the  story  gets  more  complicated.  Bal- 
loons have  been  developed — called  "skyhook" 
or  "constant  level"  balloons — that  can  float  for 
long  distances,  for  days  and  weeks  on  end,  at  a 
predetermined  level.  Up  until  now  they  have 
required  an  elaborate  control  system  and  other 
equipment  weighing  several  hundred  pounds. 
If  they  were  set  adrift  around  the  world,  they 
would  offer  a  serious  hazard  to  air  traffic. 

But  there  is  a  new  version  of  the  constant-level 
balloon  on  the  drawing  boards  which,  if  it  works 
out  the  way  the  technicians  hope,  will  eliminate 
the  aviation  hazard.  If  so,  they  will  be  extreme- 
ly valuable  for  checking  on  world  weather 
developments.  But  how  would  suspicious  gov- 
ernments know  that  they  are  innocent  weather 
balloons?  How  could  their  equipment  be 
inspected?  Should  they  be  launched  only 
from  international  sites  where  their  gear  could 
be  checked  by  an  international  authority  ? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  which  the 
scientists  are  thrusting  into  the  laps  of  the  poli- 
ticians, and  the  politicians  cannot  answer  them 
except  by  creating  new  or  expanded  institutions 
in  the  international  community. 

We  belong  today  to  53  international  organi- 
zations. We  contribute  to  22  international 
operating  programs,  mostly  sponsored  by  these 
same  organizations.  And  last  year  we  at- 
tended 547  international,  intergovernmental 
conferences,  mostly  on  teclmical  subjects. 
These  international  organizations  exist  simply 
because  they  are  needed.  We  belong  to  them 
simply  because  it  serves  our  national  interest. 


So  while  nations  may  cling  to  national  sover- 
eignties and  national  purposes,  science  has 
created  a  functional  international  society, 
whether  anyone  likes  it  or  not. 

Building  Brick  by  Brick 

It  seems  to  me  that  International  Coopera- 
tion Year  offers  a  welcome  opportunity  to  draw 
back  the  veil  which  the  cold  war  has  hung 
around  the  growth  of  international  community 
in  the  postwar  world.  The  chances  are  that,  if 
you  don't  do  it,  nobody  will. 

Political  experts  are  constrained  to  view  with 
alarm. 

Journalists  have  a  professional  fondness  for 
conflict  and  disaster,  and  a  corresponding  dis- 
interest in  cooperation  and  quiet  success. 

Academicians  are  supposed  to  be  skeptical 
until  the  empirical  evidence  is  overwhelming, 
and  in  the  business  of  international  cooperation, 
all  the  evidence  is  never  in. 

And  bureaucrats  are  not  supposed  to  indulge 
in  the  discovery  of  hopeful  trends,  lest  they  be 
accused  of  euphoria  or  worse. 

Before  I  am  accused  of  euphoria  or  worse, 
let  me  hasten  to  add  that  international  coopera- 
tion is  uphill  work  all  the  way.  Nuclear  arms, 
clashing  ideologies,  conflicting  ambitions,  con- 
tradictory principles,  territorial  disputes, 
racial,  religious,  and  tribal  animosities,  ambi- 
tion, greed,  and  lust  for  power:  these,  too,  are 
realities.  And  so  is  the  stubborn  addiction  of 
the  human  race  to  the  ways  of  the  past — its 
adamant  resistance  to  change,  its  persistence  in 
prejudice,  bias,  and  hatred. 

International  cooperation  must  buck  against 
all  the  traditional,  provincial,  reactionary  in- 
stincts of  our  breed.  And  if  it  is  hard  for  us, 
let  us  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  even  more  difficult 
for  those  nursed  on  dogma,  weaned  on  histori- 
cal determinism,  and  schooled  on  the  "inevita- 
bility" of,  say,  the  class  struggle. 

But  we  are  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the  jour- 
ney toward  world  community.  Both  the  techni- 
cal and  political  pressures  for  international 
cooperation  will  not  diminish  but  rise. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  our  en- 
thusiasm for  what  we  call  international  cooper- 
ation must  be  grounded  in  reality  and  focused 
on  practical  expectations.    International  coop- 
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eration  does  not  just  happen.  It  is  not  an  ideal, 
a  spirit,  a  principle,  a  wish,  or  a  policy.  It  is 
represented  by  institutions,  treaties,  laws,  nego- 
tiations, agreements,  agenda,  actions,  and  even 
physical  plant — hard,  concrete  things  that  often 
are  difficult  to  come  by. 

Peace  is  not  an  abstraction ;  it  is  an  organized 
system  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  difference 
and  the  peaceful  management  of  needed  change. 
The  alternative  to  missiles  is  not  just  the  ab- 
sence of  missiles ;  the  alternative  is  the  presence 
of  workable,  reliable  institutions— governed  by 
accepted  laws  and  agreed  procedures,  adminis- 
tered by  flesh-and-blood  men  and  women. 

The  international  community  will  only  be 
built  brick  by  brick.  Those  who  wish  to  help 
build  it,  and  not  merely  talk  about  building  it, 
will  concentrate  on  the  next  brick — on  how  it 
can  be  fashioned,  where  it  belongs,  how  it  will 
fit,  when  it  should  be  added  to  the  structure. 

So  those  who  want  to  abolish  war  must  work 
at  building  machinery  for  keeping  the  peace. 
Those  who  want  to  help  the  process  of  disarma- 
ment must  help  the  process  of  creating  and 
strengthening  and  improving  the  institutions 
of  peaceful  settlement  and  peaceful  change.  I 
would  hope,  therefore,  that  our  peace  organiza- 
tions would  begin  to  turn  more  to  calculating 
how  to  improve  the  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations  and  regional  institutions  and  less  to 
calculations  of  nuclear  inventories — that  they 
would  seek  to  become  not  amateur  military  ex- 
perts but  professional  experts  in  the  manage- 
ment of  peace. 

Suggested  Themes 

In  any  event,  I  suppose  that  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  before  the  NGO's  in  working  out 
your  program  for  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Year  is  to  choose  the  main  themes  for  your 
educational  and  informational  work.  You  will 
be  dealing  with  the  major  story  of  our  times; 
so  you  are  in  the  position  of  a  novelist  who  has 
to  decide  how  to  come  to  grips  with  the  story 
of  mankind. 

You  will,  of  course,  arrive  at  your  own  ideas; 
but  for  what  it  is  worth  I  should  think  that  you 
might  want  to  consider,  as  possible  starters, 
such  themes  as  these : 

— International  cooperation  is  a   technical, 


functional,  and  political  necessity  in  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

— International  cooperation  can  take  many 
forms  but  is  likely  to  lead  to  permanent  inter- 
national organizations. 

— International  cooperation  is  much  further 
advanced  than  most  people  realize;  the  world 
community  is  not  only  aborning  but  abuilding. 

— The  way  to  work  for  international  cooper- 
ation is  not  only  by  preaching  the  morality  of 
it  all  but  by  working  at  the  pick-and-shovel 
level  of  institution  building — political,  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  technical,  professional,  aca- 
demic, religious,  fraternal,  and  every  other  kind 
of  institution,  public  and  private. 

— The  building  of  technical  organizations  is 
no  substitute  for  the  building  of  political  orga- 
nizations. 

— The  management  of  peace  depends  upon 
machinery  for  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking; 
the  alternative  to  the  institution  of  war  is  re- 
liable and  workable  institutions  for  peace. 

It  is  easier,  I  know,  to  suggest  such  themes 
than  to  back  them  up  with  concrete  projects. 
But  you  may  want  to  chew  on  some  of  these  for 
at  least  a  few  minutes  until  something  better 
occurs  to  you. 

Special^TargetsIforI1965 

You  of  the  NGO's  and  we  in  the  Government, 
as  Americans  who  want  to  make  international 
cooperation  work  in  a  distraught  and  disunited 
world,  need  to  work  together  to  make  something 
of  this  political  Year  of  the  Quiet  Sun. 

Together  we  can  make  two  things  of  the  Year : 
'a  massive  opportunity  for  public  education 
about  America's  role  in  international  coopera- 
tion, and  a  chance  to  speed  up  some  very  con- 
crete tasks  of  international  institution  building, 
by  including  them  as  special  targets  to  shoot  for 
in  1965. 

Public  education  about  international  affairs 
is  your  business,  and  we  will  help  you  all  we 
can.  Building  international  institutions,  at  the 
level  of  government,  is  our  business,  and  here 
we  especially  need  your  help.  We  will  need 
some  machinery  for  this  mutual  aid  pact  be- 
tween you  and  us,  and  we  will  be  wanting  to 
talk  with  your  leaders  soon  about  this. 

Meanwhile,  let  me  just  suggest  a  few  of  the 
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targets  that  I  think  we  ought  to  aim  at  in  1965. 
Those  are  "for  examples*';  the  list  we  finally 
work  out  together  should  be  several  times  as 
long: 

First,  shouldn't  U.N.  members  willing  and 
able  to  earmark  national  contingents  for  inter- 
national peacekeeping  duty  do  so  by  the  end  of 
1965? 

Second,  why  don't  we  use  1965  for  a  thorough 
professional  analysis  of  all  previous  peacekeep- 

Iing  experience,  to  make  sure  we  learn  in  future 
crises  the  lessons  from  past  crises  ? 

Third,  what  about  a  fresh  start  in  1965  on 
setting  up  a  panel  of  mediators  and  rapporteurs, 
men  of  distinction  and  experience  from  many 
lands,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary- 
General  for  spot  peacemaking  assignments? 

Fourth,  before  the  International  Cooperation 
Year  is  over,  shouldn't  the  TJ.N.'s  members  clear 
the  financial  decks,  pay  up  back  dues,  and  get 
the  organization  out  of  debt? 

Fifth,  shouldn't  the  Year  be  used  to  take 
another  crack  at  getting  off  the  world's  agenda 
of  trouble  those  several  low-grade  fevers  it  has 
been  carrying  around  for  a  dozen  years  or  more  ? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  targets  that  we  might 
discuss  on  the  peace-and-security  side  of  the 
TJ.N.'s  double  role.  We  can  develop  similar 
targets  among  the  technological  imperatives,  in 
the  fields  of  technical  cooperation  and  nation 
building.    For  example : 

Sixth,  there  has  been  much  talk  of  a  world 
health  communications  center  to  enable  those 
investigating  human  diseases  to  report  and  ex- 
change their  findings  quickly,  systematically, 
and  uniformly  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Is  this 
a  target  for  1965? 

Seventh,  can  preliminary  plans  for  the  pro- 
jected World  Weather  Watch  be  completed  in 
1965? 

Eighth,  shouldn't  the  United  Nations  have 
established,  by  1965,  a  merged  and  unified  de- 
velopment program  in  which  technical  aid,  pre- 
investment  assistance,  and  the  scientific  work  of 
the  specialized  agencies  is  administered  as  if  it 
were — which  it  is — part  of  the  same  attack 
sponsored  by  the  same  governments  on  the  same 
conditions  of  poverty  in  the  same  developing 
countries  ? 

Ninth,  wouldn't  1965  be  a  good  year  in  which 


to  start  building  some  U.N.  machinery  to  reflect 
the  international  consensus  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  human  rights  of  individuals  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  masquerade  in  the  garments 
of  nationalism,  racialism,  religious  parochial- 
ism, or  any  other  garb? 

Tenth,  by  sometime  in  1965  shouldn't  the 
United  Nations  Institute  be  organized,  financed, 
and  beginning  to  train  responsible  international 
people  for  responsible  international  tasks  ? 

The  list  could  go  on  forever — or  at  least  until 
late  this  afternoon. 

Perhaps  all  this  is  too  ambitious  for  those 
who  think  only  of  today's  crisis,  and  not  am- 
bitious enough  for  those  who  would  rather 
speculate  than  lay  the  next  brick  in  the  house 
of  peace.  But  I  think  that  you  and  we  together 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  speed  up  the  building 
of  relevant  international  institutions  by  ex- 
ploiting to  the  full  the  symbolism  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year.  It  will  be  hard 
work,  but  the  exhilaration  should  exceed  the 
exhaustion — and  that's  the  sign  of  a  job  worth 
doing. 


President  Names  Public  Advisory 
Committee  on  Trade  Negotiations 

The  White  House  announced  on  March  2  the 
names  of  37  prominent  citizens  whom  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  to  a  Public  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  Negotiations.1  The  Commit- 
tee will  advise  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  Christian  A.  Herter,  on 
the  coming  Kennedy  Round  of  negotiations 
under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  The  negotia- 
tions are  scheduled  to  open  at  Geneva  on  May  4. 

The  men  and  women  appointed  are  leaders 
in  industry,  the  professions,  agriculture,  and 
labor.  However,  they  will  advise  Governor 
Herter  as  individuals  rather  than  as  representa- 
tives of  their  special  fields  of  interest.  The 
Committee  will  meet  regularly  at  Washington. 

The  establishment  of  the  Committee  is  one 
of  a  number  of  actions  that  are  being  taken 


1  For  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
see  White  House  press  release  dated  Mar.  2. 
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in  the  light  of  the  provision  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  that  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative shall  seek  information  and  advice 
from  business,  labor,  and  agriculture. 


U.S.  and  EEC  Delegations  Discuss 
Forthcoming  GATT  Negotiations 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  communique 
issued  at  the  conclus-ion  of  meetings  between 
representatives  of  tlie  Commission  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  and  the  U.S. 
Government  held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  March 
5  and  6. 

Press  release  99  dated  March  6 

A  Delegation  of  the  Commission  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  has  just  com- 
pleted two  days  of  frank  and  cordial  discus- 
sions with  senior  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  meetings,  which  were 
devoted  primarily  to  the  forthcoming  round  of 
international  trade  negotiations  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  were  part 
of  a  series  of  periodic  high-level  consultations 
between  the  Community  and  the  United  States 
that  have  been  held  during  the  past  several 
years. 

The  Commission's  representatives  were 
headed  by  Commissioner  Jean  Rey,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Sicco  I.  Mansholt  and  Vice  President  Rob- 
ert Marjolin.  The  United  States  was  rep- 
resented by  Christian  A.  Herter,  the  President's 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  A.  Freeman, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball,  and 
other  senior  officials. 

The  two  delegations  emphasized  their  strong 
determination  to  achieve  the  success  of  the  trade 
negotiations,  which  will  open  on  May  4,  1964. 
The  meeting  afforded  a  useful  opportunity  to 
exchange  views  on  the  rules  and  procedures  to 
be  accepted  when  the  negotiations  begin.  The 
two  sides  reiterated  the  importance  of  a  sub- 


stantial equi-linear  tariff  reduction  with  a  bare 
minimum  of  exceptions,  as  well  as  of  special 
rules  to  apply  to  cases  where  there  are  dispari- 
ties in  tariff  levels  that  are  significant  in  trade 
terms.  On  this  last  issue,  the  conversation 
focussed  on  the  EEC's  proposal  of  last  Decem- 
ber and  the  counterproposals  presented  as 
a  working  hypothesis  by  the  United  States  in 
Geneva  last  month.  In  particular,  there  was  a 
full  exchange  of  views  regarding  the  criteria 
which  would  be  attached  to  an  arithmetical  for- 
mula for  identifying  cases  of  significant  tariff 
disparities.  The  two  sides  agreed  that  these 
proposals  should  be  further  examined  as  a  mat- 
ter of  high  priority  with  a  view  to  ensuring  that 
the  negotiations  will  get  off  to  a  good  start  on 
May  4th. 

The  two  delegations  also  discussed  how  agri- 
cultural products  would  be  treated  in  the 
negotiations.  They  reaffirmed  the  resolution 
of  the  GATT  Ministers  of  May  1963  *•  to  the 
effect  that  agricultural  products  would  be  in- 
cluded for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  significant 
liberalization  of  world  trade.  Vice  President 
Mansholt  explained  the  Commission's  proposal 
for  conducting  the  negotiations  on  agriculture, 
and  Governor  Herter  and  Secretary  Freeman 
presented  the  United  States'  views  on  the  prob- 
lem. The  two  sides  agreed  that  there  should 
be  further  discussions  on  this  subject  in  the 
weeks  to  come  in  order  to  settle  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  negotiations  the  broad  outline  of  a 
plan  for  treating  agriculture  in  the  trade 
negotiations. 

The  participants  also  discussed  a  number  of 
other  subjects  of  mutual  concern,  including  the 
forthcoming  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development.2 


1  For  background  and  text  of  resolution,  see  Bul- 
letin of  June  24,  1963,  p.  990;  for  an  address  on 
"Policy  Problems  in  International  Trade  of  Agricul- 
tural Products"  by  Clarence  W.  Nichols,  see  ibid., 
Mar.  16, 1964,  p.  416. 

2  For  an  address  on  "A  Perspective  on  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development"  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Johnson,  see  ibid.,  p.  410. 
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Department  Supports  Legislation 
To  Implement  Coffee  Agreement 

Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Harriman 1 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  committee  in  support  of  H.R.  8S64,  a  bill 
authorizing  certain  procedures  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  deeply  regret 
the  confusion  the  Department  of  State  caused 
last  December  when  it  requested  urgent  com- 
mittee action  on  H.R.  8864  and  then  reversed 
itself.  I  am  fully  aware  that  your  chairman 
was  prepared  to  hold  expeditious  hearings  on 
the  bill  at  that  time  and  that  his  role  regrettably 
was  described  inaccurately  in  an  editorial  com- 
ment. We  accept  full  responsibility.  There 
was  certainly  no  trap,  no  ploy,  no  gambit,  nor 
any  coffeemanship  on  the  part  of  this  committee, 
nor,  may  I  add,  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  State.  The  administration  did  not  want  this 
bill  to  interrupt  other  urgent  and  priority  legis- 
lation then  before  the  Senate,  and  we  knew,  as 
a  result  of  the  Coffee  Council's  action  in  Novem- 
ber, that  we  would  not  need  the  authority  re- 
quested in  this  bill  before  April.  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  the  request  for  early  hearings 
was  withdrawn. 

We  deposited  our  instrument  of  ratification 
on  December  27  to  keep  the  agreement  alive — it 
would  have  died  on  December  31  otherwise — 
but  we  have  not — and  I  repeat — we  have  not 
taken  any  actions  for  which  authority  is  re- 
quested in  this  bill. 

The  legislation  is  now  before  this  committee, 
and  I  should  like  to  explain  the  background  of 
the  Coffee  Agreement,  the  purposes  of  this  legis- 

1  Made  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
Feb.  25  (press  release  82) . 


lation,  and  recent  developments  in  the  world 
coffee  market. 

In  the  summer  of  1962,  nearly  60  coffee- 
producing  and  -consuming  countries  negotiated 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement.2  The 
United  States  took  the  lead  in  helping  to  de- 
velop and  negotiate  this  agreement.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  stabilize  the  world  coffee  market — a 
market  with  a  long  history  of  severe  price  fluc- 
tuations. 

Coffee  is  the  single  most  important  agricul- 
tural commodity  in  the  trade  of  the  developing 
countries.  More  than  30  countries  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa  depend  on  coffee  for  an 
important  if  not  major  part  of  their  export 
earnings.  It  represents  50  percent  or  more  of 
all  earnings  in  many  countries.  More  than  20 
million  persons  in  these  countries  are  engaged 
in  its  production  and  trade.  Coffee  is  a  vital 
factor  in  economic,  political,  and  human  terms. 
Coffee  is  subject  to  sharp  price  fluctuations. 
This  seriously  impedes  the  development  effort 
of  these  countries  and  their  possibilities  for 
economic  and  social  progress. 

In  announcing  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
President  Kennedy  assured  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans of  our  full  cooperation  in  helping  to  cor- 
rect the  instability  in  commodity  trade.3  The 
Coffee  Agreement  was  a  test  case.  The  Senate, 
too,  recognized  the  major  economic  and  political 
significance  of  coffee.  On  May  21,  1963,  it  gave 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
agreement. 

The  agreement  is  not  a  wholly  self -executing 
treaty.  Legislation  is  required  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  meet  its  obligations  under  the 
agreement.  Specifically,  H.R.  8864  authorizes 
the  President  to  limit  exports  of  coffee  from 


3  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  6,  10C2,  p. 
234,  and  Oct.  29,  1962,  p.  667. 
*  Ibid.,  Apr.  3,  1961,  p.  471. 
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nonmember  countries,  to  require  the  keeping  of 
certain  records,  and  to  require  all  coffee  enter- 
ing U.S.  markets  and  all  exports  of  coffee  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  reex- 
port. The  certificate  is  a  paper  indicating  the 
source  of  the  coffee;  it  will  enable  the  Coffee 
Council  to  maintain  a  statistical  check  on  ex- 
ports and  to  detect  quota  violations.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  appropriations  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  agreement. 

In  its  report  on  the  agreement,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  recommended  that  Con- 
gress limit  the  initial  validity  of  the  implement- 
ing legislation  to  a  period  of  2  years.  Congress 
can  thus  review  the  experience  accumulated 
with  the  operation  of  the  agreement.  The  ad- 
ministration accepted  this  recommendation. 
The  bill  before  you  will  expire  automatically 
on  October  1, 1965,  to  insure  such  congressional 
review. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ex- 
amined the  procedures  established  in  H.R.  8864. 
It  found  them  reasonable  and  necessary  and 
recommended  favorable  action  in  the  House. 
On  November  14th  last,  the  House  approved 
H.R. 8864. 

On  December  27  the  United  States  deposited 
its  instrument  of  ratification.  Had  we  not  done 
so,  the  agreement  would  have  died  by  December 
31.  For  by  that  date  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion were  required  from  countries  accounting 
for  at  least  80  percent  of  total  coffee  exports  and 
80  percent  of  total  coffee  imports  in  1961.  The 
coffee  imports  that  we  account  for  had  to  be 
spoken  for  by  our  instrument  of  ratification  by 
December  31. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  we  have  not  yet 
carried  out  any  actions  that  the  powers  we're 
seeking  would  permit.  In  this  sense  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  agreement  has  not  been  effec- 
tive. Yet  we  have  not  been  in  violation  of  the 
agreement,  for  the  Coffee  Council  has  postponed 
until  April  1  the  introduction  of  the  certificate 
of  origin  and  the  limitation  of  imports  on  non- 
members.  And  these  are  the  very  matters  for 
which  the  pending  legislation  is  needed.  If  we 
cannot  carry  out  our  responsibilities,  the  agree- 
ment will  be  virtually  worthless. 

Wholesale  or  green  coffee  prices  have  risen 


sharply  recently.  I  know  that  the  members  of 
this  committee  are  concerned  at  this  and  that 
you  want  to  know  what  role  the  agreement  has 
played  in  that  rise  and  whether  it  can  be  used 
to  check  it. 

/  want  to  state  unequivocally  that  the  Coffee 
Agreement  did  not  cause  the  rise  in  coffee  prices. 
That  rise  was  triggered  by  a  virtually  unprece- 
dented combination  of  natural  disasters  to  cof- 
fee plantations  in  Brazil — the  world's  largest 
coffee  producer.  First  came  frost,  then  fire,  then 
drought,  and  the  drought  is  still  continuing, 
particularly  in  Sao  Paulo. 

The  change  in  Brazil's  crop  prospects  is  enor- 
mous. In  1959-60  Brazil  produced  45  million 
bags  of  coffee;  37  million  bags  were  of  export- 
able quality.  This  year  exportable  production 
is  barely  19  million  bags.  Some  of  our  officials 
believe  next  year's  exportable  crop  will  not  ex- 
ceed 13  million  bags;  the  Brazilians  say  8.5  to 
9  million  bags.  Some  in  our  trade  say  it  may 
be  even  less  than  this.  Whichever  figure  is  right, 
it  is  clear  that  a  buyer's  market  has  been  turned 
dramatically  into  a  seller's  market.  Buyers  are 
scurrying  to  buy  up  the  short  crop  to  assure 
themselves  of  fresh  coffee.  As  Brazilian  coffee 
prices  have  risen,  other  coffee  prices  have  been 
pushed  upward  as  well.  That's  the  way  the 
market  works. 

The  situation  would  be  worse  but  for  Brazil's 
large  stocks.  Unfortunately  they  are  not  all 
of  the  qualities  that  we  consume  here.  Of  the 
50  million  or  so  bags  in  stock,  our  trade  believes 
that  perhaps  20-22  million  bags  are  of  export- 
able quality.  That  may  see  Brazil  through  for 
the  next  few  years  until  the  trees  revive  from 
nature's  ravages.  But  the  market  will  be  in 
a  highly  vulnerable  position  given  the  possible 
exhaustion  of  stock.  Consequently,  higher 
prices  than  we  have  known  in  the  past  years  of 
glut  are  to  be  expected.  We're  in  a  seller's 
market,  not  a  buyer's  market.  And  buyers  will 
always  pay  more  for  fresh  coffee  than  for 
"stored"  coffee  from  stocks. 

Some  say  that  quotas  are  a  factor,  albeit 
minor,  in  the  price  rise.  The  fact  is  that  ex- 
porters had  a  system  of  quotas  in  effect  in  the 
year  following  the  negotiation  of  the  agree- 
ment. Nevertheless,  coffee  prices  continued  to 
decline  and  reached  new  lows  in  August  and 
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September  19G3.  Basically,  that  was  because 
quotas  were  too  large  and  production  was  over- 
abundant. 

When  the  Brazilian  situation  appeared  to  be 
turning  the  market  around  an  effort  was  made 
to  raise  quotas,  but,  because  market  develop- 
ments could  not  be  clearly  foreseen,  no  action 
was  approved.  However,  now  we  have  a  back- 
ground of  rapid  rise  in  prices  and  large  buying 
for  inventories  as  a  safeguard  against  still 
higher  prices.  Accordingly,  a  little  over  2 
weeks  ago  the  Council  of  the  Coffee  Agreement 
raised  quotas.4  Another  2.3  million  bags  of 
coffee  will  legally  be  available  for  export.  In 
our  judgment  this  will  assure  that  the  quotas 
will  not  be  a  factor  in  future  price  rises,  if  any. 
If  further  quota  increases  seem  necessary,  we 
are  confident  that  producers  would  again  agree 
with  us  and  action  would  be  taken.  After  all, 
look  at  the  vote  on  the  recent  quota  increase: 
importers  voted  unanimously  for  the  increase, 
and  exporters  voted  842  out  of  955 — including 
Brazil  and  Colombia — for  the  increase  also. 
That  is  an  impressive  record  of  nearly 
unanimous  agreement. 

Price  stability  is  what  we  are  after,  and 
quotas  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  But  on 
one  thing  we  are  all  agreed — exporters  and  im- 
porters— and  that  is  that  the  quota  system 
should  not  act  to  keep  available  supplies  from 
coming  to  the  market.  If  natural  factors  force 
prices  up,  that  is  one  thing;  we  do  not  want 
export  quotas  to  bring  this  about.  This  has  not 
happened  so  far,  and  we  are  sure  we  can  pre- 
vent it  in  the  future  as  well.  If  not,  the  agree- 
ment would  not  be  doing  its  job  and  we  would, 
I  assure  you,  reconsider  our  role  in  it. 

But  we  should  have  no  illusions  about  what 
quotas  can  do.  Coffee  is  roasted — not  quotas. 
And  quota  increases  will  not  put  one  more  berry 
on  a  coffee  tree.  We  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  for  a  period  of  tight  supply  and  that 
prices  are  bound,  therefore,  to  be  above  their 
depressed  levels  of  recent  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  tight  market  our  mem- 
bership in  the  agreement  may  be  of  decided 
advantage  to  us.  We  have  now  a  large  inter- 
national forum  in  which  governments  face  each 


*  For  a  Department  statement  of  Jan.  10,  see  ibid., 
Jan.  27,  1964,  p.  143. 


other  to  discuss  their  mutual  problems  con- 
cerning coffee.  The  exporters  made  very  clear 
in  the  very  recent  depressed  days  for  coffee  that 
they  needed  our  help  to  stem  a  sharp  price  de- 
cline. In  the  same  way,  we  have  now  made  very 
clear  that  we  expect  exporters  to  make  coffees 
available  to  the  market  as  fully  as  practicable. 
If  they  fail  to  do  this  and  if  as  a  result  prices 
rise,  they  would  not  be  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
the  agreement,  which  is  to  seek  stability  in  cof- 
fee markets.  We  would  not  hesitate  to  say  this 
or  to  act  upon  it.  Indeed,  members  of  our  trade 
have  told  us  that,  but  for  our  presence  in  the 
agreement,  it  is  likely  prices  could  even  be 
higher  than  today.  Our  presence  in  the  agree- 
ment is  a  decided  advantage  to  us  and  to  other 
consumers  in  dealing  with  the  tight  supply 
situation  we  face. 

I  strongly  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  8864. 
Without  the  implementing  legislation,  the 
United  States  will  be  unable  to  carry  out  its 
obligations  with  respect  to  certificates  of  origin 
and  import  control,  essential  elements  of  the 
agreement.  The  legislation  will  expire  Oc- 
tober 1,  1965.  The  next  year  and  a  half  will 
tell  us  whether  the  agreement  is  doing  its  job 
and  if,  therefore,  it  should  remain  in  being. 

I  cannot  overstate  the  importance  to  our  po- 
litical relations  with  the  developing  countries, 
and  with  Latin  America  in  particular,  of  our 
continued  active  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement.  For  many  low-in- 
come countries,  what  we  do  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  of  their  commodity  trade  is  far  more 
important  than  what  we  do  about  aid.  In  fact, 
the  sharp  price  fluctuations  in  primary  com- 
modity trade  often  more  than  offset  our  develop- 
ment aid.  These  countries  want  to  be  able  to 
earn  their  way  through  trade  and  not  have  to 
rely  on  aid  alone.  Coffee  as  the  single  most 
important  agricultural  commodity  in  the  trade 
of  the  low-income  coimtries  is  a  test  case.  The 
good  faith  of  this  administration  and  the  credi- 
bility of  our  efforts  to  help  the  developing 
countries  raise  their  living  standards  is  in- 
volved. It  would  not  do  for  us  to  back  away 
from  the  agreement  just  because  prices  are  up. 
Indeed,  we  would  be  called  fair-weather 
friends — interested  in  "stability"  only  when 
prices  are  really  low  but  uninterested  when 
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prices  rise  because  nature  has  played  its  trick 
on  production.  Stability  is  not  a  short-run 
matter;  it  takes  time  to  bring  it  about,  and  with 
time  the  agreement  will  help  do  just  that. 

Failure  of  the  United  States  to  continue  as  an 
active  member  of  the  agreement  would  be  a 
most  damaging  blow  to  our  relations  with  the 
developing  countries,  especially  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
United  States  helped  to  bring  the  agreement 
into  being;  it  must  not  be  responsible  for  its 
demise. 


Department  of  State  Questions 
Freedom  Academy  Proposal 

Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Harriman  x 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  State  on  the  bills 
pending  before  this  committee  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Freedom  Commission  and 
Freedom  Academy. 

As  the  committee  knows,  the  administration 
last  year  proposed  establishment  of  a  National 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs,2  a  proposal  aimed 
primarily  at  improving  education  and  training 
of  many  thousands  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  who  are  already  en- 
gaged in  work  directly  affecting  foreign  affairs 
and  national  security. 

We  believe  the  National  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs  proposal  is  the  more  appropriate  and 
more  effective  way  to  accomplish  what  we  un- 
derstand to  be  the  basic  objectives  which  we 
share  with  the  proponents  of  the  Freedom 
Academy.  The  administration  feels  this  is  the 
better  way  to  help  win  the  cold  war  and  advance 
our  interests  abroad. 

I  have  been  concerned  over  the  dangers  of 
communism  since  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in 
Russia.  I  have  had  direct  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  Communist  imperialism — in  many 
forms  and  in  various  international  and  domestic 
situations — since  the  twenties.  Chairman  Khru- 


1  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  on  Feb.  20  (press  release  70). 

'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  25,  1963,  p. 
427,  and  Apr.  22,  1063,  p.  610. 


shchev  told  me  when  I  was  in  Moscow  last 
summer  that  "there  can  be  no  coexistence  hi 
ideology ;  that  conflict  goes  on."  Mr.  Gromyko 
confirmed  this  in  his  recent  speech  at  the  United 
Nations,  when  he  said  there  could  be  no  com- 
promise in  ideology. 

We  all  know  that  the  Communist  effort 
against  the  free  world  is  conducted  in  many 
ways,  that  the  developing  countries  are  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  Communist  penetration,  and 
that  these  pose  a  massive  set  of  problems  for 
the  United  States.  It  is  clear  that  we  need  to 
train  people  throughout  the  Government  who 
can  meet  these  problems,  indeed  all  our  national 
security  problems,  with  all  the  tools  available. 

However,  the  administration  believes  the 
Freedom  Commission  proposal  would  not  be 
an  effective  answer  to  our  present  training  re- 
quirements. Moreover,  it  would  not  provide  a 
practical  administrative  setup. 

While  the  objectives  which  have  moved  the 
sponsors  of  the  Freedom  Commission  are  cer- 
tainly worthy,  I  would  not  be  helpful  to  this 
committee  if  I  failed  to  pinpoint  some  of  our 
differences  in  viewpoint  and  emphasis. 

First,  the  Freedom  Commission  proposal 
places  great  stress  upon  the  mobilization  of 
private  citizens,  domestic  and  foreign,  to  fight 
the  cold  war  and  upon  the  systematic  indoc- 
trination of  our  citizens  against  communism. 
It  contemplates  that  both  tasks  be  undertaken 
on  a  large  scale  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  administration  believes  that  in  certain 
circumstances  it  is  useful  to  train  U.S.  citizens 
who  are  not  in  the  Government,  as  well  as  for- 
eign nationals.  But  what  we  need  first  and 
most  is  to  improve  in  all  possible  ways  training 
of  Government  personnel  involved  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs.  This  training  should 
be  conducted  on  an  interdepartmental  basis  and 
should  be  directly  connected  with  research  in 
depth  into  past  successes  and  failures  and  pos- 
sible future  courses  of  action  in  foreign  affairs. 

This  the  administration  now  seeks  to  do,  with 
limited  resources,  at  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute of  the  State  Department.  Establishment 
of  a  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs 
would  greatly  improve  our  current  efforts  to 
give  advanced  training  to  officers  of  the  State 
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Department  and  the  man;  other  Government 
agencies  involved  with  foreign  affairs. 

Much  of  this  training,  of  course,  depends  on 
the  use  of  classified  materials.  This  creates  an- 
other problem  with  regard  to  the  training  of 
outsiders. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  classified 
materials  would  be  impossible  if  private  citizens 
or noncitizens  were  to  be  trained  on  any  sizable 
scale.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion within  the  classroom  would — and  prop- 
erly should — be  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  stu- 
dents from  even  the  most  closely  allied  coun- 
tries. 

Even  if  this  were  not  a  problem,  the  training 
of  foreign  nationals  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
United  Stales  Government  in  a  Federal  institu- 
tion could  be  self-defeating.  If  such  students 
returned  home  and  organized  anti-Communist 
movements,  as  I  believe  the  Freedom  Academy 
proponents  contemplate,  they  would  be  instantly 
labeled  ''Yankee  stooges."  In  those  rare  but 
inevitable  cases  where  they  returned  home  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  anti-American  subversion, 
the  propaganda  possibilities  for  the  Commu- 
nists would  be  even  richer. 

In  this  respect  let  us  not  forget  the  Soviet 
failures  to  win  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Afri- 
can students  they  have  tried  to  indoctrinate  at 
Patrice  Lumumba  University. 

Unquestionably,  the  American  educational 
system  is  a  magnificent  tool  with  which  to  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
human  value  of  freedom.  There  are  50,000  for- 
eign students  now  in  the  United  States,  taking 
training  in  a  wide  variety  of  specialties,  in  all 
kinds  of  American  schools.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  military  personnel  that  are  over  here  in 
our  military  schools.  It  is  surely  better  to  have 
foreign  students  in  our  schools  and  homes  to 
see  the  way  we  live,  rather  than  try  to  indoc- 
trinate them  in  a  Government  institution.  In 
this  way  freedom  has  been  allowed  to  speak  for 
itself  to  these  young  people.  And  freedom  is, 
by  definition,  its  own  best  advocate.  That  is 
our  strength.  It  is  always  a  mistake  to  adopt 
the  methods  of  the  enemies  of  freedom. 

We  have,  however,  a  strong  interest  to  help 
increase  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of  govern- 
ments and  peoples  on  how  to  deal  effectively 


with  Communist  tactics  in  their  own  count 
These  efforts  are  being  expanded.  In  Latin 
America,  for  example,  we  are  helping  to  im- 
prove the  capacity  of  governments  and  peoples 
to  deal  with  general  and  local  Communist  in- 
filtration and  subversion,  both  through  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  and  through 
bilateral  measures.  Students  and  other  peoples 
in  that  region  are  becoming  increasingly  able 
to  deal  with  Communist  efforts  to  control  and 
manipulate  them. 

All  over  the  world  we  are  also  helping  to 
strengthen  free  labor  unions  against  commu- 
nism. In  the  same  way  we  are  attempting  to 
strengthen  the  youth  movements  against  Com- 
munist infiltration. 

If  we  consider  solely  the  training  of  private 
U.S.  citizens,  the  problems  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  nature  but  they  are  equally  great. 

The  United  States  Government  should  and 
does  maintain  informal  links  with  all  sectors  of 
our  society.  The  Department  of  State,  in  par- 
ticular, brings  leaders  from  business,  labor,  and 
the  academic  world  together  to  discuss  foreign 
policy  problems.  In  these  efforts  the  learning 
process  is  an  invaluable  two-way  thing. 

In  addition  the  Department  of  State  and 
other  agencies  of  Government  produce  a  steady 
flow  of  pamphlets,  reports,  and  other  educa- 
tional material  which  is  of  great  use  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Another  question  raised  by  the  bills  before 
you  today  involves  Federal  control.  The  Free- 
dom Commission,  to  quote  from  H.R.  352,  would 
be  "authorized  to  prepare,  make,  and  publish 
textbooks  and  other  materials,  including  train- 
ing films,  suitable  for  high  school,  college,  and 
community  level  instruction.  .  .  ."  The  bill 
further  provides  that  the  Commission  can  dis- 
tribute such  material  on  "such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Commission  shall  determine." 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  drastic  departure 
from  our  traditions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  field  of  education.  In  all  the 
far-ran<rin£r  controversies  over  Federal  aid  to 
and  responsibility  for  education,  I  have  seldom 
heard  even  the  most  zealous  proponent  of  such 
aid  recommend  that  the  Federal  Government 
enter  the  field  of  textbook  preparation.  I  can 
think  of  no  aspect  of  education  more  univer- 
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sally  regarded  as  outside  the  province  of  the 
Federal  Government  than  the  preparation  of 
textbooks. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  indoctrinate  our  citizens.  I  fear  that 
such  a  Freedom  Commission  would  be  charged 
with  being  a  tax-supported,  Federally  managed 
effort  at  mass  indoctrination. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  proposed  legislation 
also  disturbs  me — the  organization  of  the  Free- 
dom Commission.  As  I  read  the  bills,  the  com- 
mission would  be  an  independent  agency  of  the 
Government  with  no  operational  responsibili- 
ties. Yet  training  cannot  be  completely  di- 
vorced from  operations,  particularly  in  the 
crisis-ridden  field  of  foreign  affairs.  Training 
has  to  be  realistically  geared  to  actual  day-to- 
day problems  and  the  needs  of  the  Government, 
and  our  personnel  must  have  access  to  classified 
materials  in  order  to  accomplish  their  job. 


President  Supports  Bill  To  Impose 
Interest  Equalization  Tax 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  Representative  Wilbur  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  25 

February  25, 1964 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  answer  to  your  re- 
quest conveyed  to  me  by  Secretary  Dillon,  I  am 
glad  to  stress  the  importance  of  H.R.  8000,  the 
bill  to  impose  an  interest  equalization  tax  on 
foreign  securities. 

This  tax  was  originally  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  July  18,  1963.1  He  was  con- 
cerned because  the  outflow  of  portfolio  capital 
from  this  country  had  reached  unprecedented 
and  unacceptable  levels. 

To  protect  the  stability  of  the  dollar  and  of 
the  entire  international  payments  system,  these 
flows  had  to  be  reduced.  President  Kennedy 
did  not  want  to  impose  direct  governmental 


1  For  text  of  President  Kennedy's  special  message  to 
Congress  on  the  balance  of  payments,  see  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  12, 1963,  p.  250. 


controls.  He  proposed  that  a  tax  be  levied  on 
purchases  of  foreign  securities  from  foreigners, 
effective  generally  as  of  July  19.  This  would 
increase  by  approximately  one  percent  per  an- 
num the  cost  to  foreigners  of  American  port- 
folio capital. 

Capital  outflows  have  been  markedly  re- 
duced since  then  and  our  balance  of  payments 
situation  has  improved.  The  outflow  from 
transactions  in  new  and  outstanding  foreign 
securities  shrank  to  an  annual  rate  of  less  than 
$100  million  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Our  balance 
of  payments  deficit  on  regular  transactions  was 
reduced  to  an  annual  rate  of  $1.5  billion  in  the 
last  quarter. 

I  believe  the  program  announced  last  July — 
and  in  particular  the  proposed  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax — has  been  largely  responsible  for  this 
improvement.  But  we  must  not  relax  our  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  the  balance  of  payments  def- 
icit and  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 
This  remains  a  top  priority  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

I  fully  support  H.R.  8000  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.    I  hope  it  re- 
ceives prompt  and  favorable  consideration  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Discriminatory  Ocean  Freight  Rates  and  the  Balance 
of  Payments.  Hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Part  3.  November  19-20,  1963.  265 
pp. 

Proposed  World's  Fair  for  Detroit,  1972.  Hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  H.  Con.  Res.  173.  December  11, 
1963.    27  pp. 


88th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Private  Investment  in  Latin  America.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Economic 
Relationships  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
January  14-16,  1964.    492  pp. 

Compliance  With  Convention  on  the  Chamizal.  Hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  S.  2394.    January  21,  1964.    43  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.N.  Security  Council  Adopts 
Resolution  on  Cyprus 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  on 
March  4-  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  rec- 
ommending the  creation  of  a  peacekeeping  force 
in  Cyprus  and  the  appointment  of  an  interna- 
tional mediator.  Following  are  remarks  made 
by  President  Johnson  at  the  White  House  later 
that  day,  a  press  statement  issued  by  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security 
Council,  and  the  text  of  tlie  resolution. 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  4 

The  resolution  adopted  this  morning  by  the 
Security  Council  in  agreement  with  all  parties 
to  the  crisis  in  Cyprus  is  a  major  step  toward 
peace.  It  is  a  product  of  restraint  and  mature 
judgment  on  the  part  of  many  people.  Those 
of  us  in  this  and  other  nations  who  have  been 
preoccupied  in  recent  weeks  with  the  dangerous 
situation  in  Cyprus,  and  an  attempt  to  con- 
structively find  an  answer  to  it,  are  gratified  by 
this  action. 

The  Security  Coimcil  has  opened  the  way  to 
the  creation  of  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
force  and  the  appointment  of  an  international 
mediator.  We  hope  this  force  will  be  consti- 
tuted promptly  with  the  cooperation  of  member 
states. 

Needless  to  tell  you,  this  agreement  was 
reached  over  many  obstacles.  This  agreement 
is  only  a  first  step.  Difficult  issues  remain.  It 
will  take  renewed  effort  by  all  concerned  to 
reach  a  lasting  settlement  wliich  takes  account 
of  the  rights  of  all.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  give  full  support  to  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  mediator  in  this  direction,  and 
we  appeal  to  all  peoples  everywhere  to  join  in 
their  support.    But  the  first  condition  of  suc- 


cessful mediation  is  the  restoration  of  internal 
order,  and  it  is  here  that  today's  resolution  gives 
us  the  greatest  and  the  newest  hope. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  do  lie  ahead 
for  our  coimtry,  we  have  seen  once  again  that 
men  of  good  will  can  find  means  to  keep  peace 
if  they  are  constructive  about  it  and  if  they  are 
determined  to  do  it. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  will  continue 
in  its  firm  friendship  for  the  people  of  Greece, 
for  the  people  of  Turkey,  and  for  the  people  of 
Cyprus.  We  move  ahead  today  in  the  firm  be- 
lief that  this  is  a  constructive  move  out  of  which 
peace  will  ultimately  come  to  all  nations  in- 
volved. 

STATEMENT  BY   AMBASSADOR  STEVENSON' 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  4367  dated  March  4 

We  are  deeply  gratified  by  the  action  of  the 
Council  in  adopting  the  resolution  on  Cyprus. 
Reason  has  prevailed,  and  once  again  the 
United  Nations  has  demonstrated  the  indispens- 
able role  which  it  can  play  in  serving  the  cause 
of  peace. 

We  are  indebted  in  particular  to  Ambassador 
[Carlos  Alfredo]  Bemardes  of  Brazil  and  to 
the  representatives  of  Bolivia,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Morocco,  and  Norway  for  their  initiative  in 
working  out  a  solution  of  this  dangerous  situa- 
tion with  other  members  of  the  Council.  The 
assistance  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
persistence  and  restraint  of  the  representatives 
of  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Turkey  made  the  so- 
lution possible. 

The  resolution  adopted  has  not  been  a  "vic- 
tory" for  any  single  state.  But  when  put  into 
practice  it  will  bo  a  "victory"  for  humanity  and 
for  all  the  embattled  and  suffering  people  of 
Cyprus. 

1  For  a  statement  made  by  Ambassador  Stevenson  in 
the  Security  Council  on  Feb.  19,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar. 
9,  1964,  p.  374. 
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We  earnestly  hope  that  members  will  re- 
spond generously  and  rapidly  to  the  requests 
from  the  Secretary-General  for  contributions 
to  the  peacekeeping  force  which  must  be  or- 
ganized and  dispatched  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  United  Nations  force  can  help  greatly  in 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  fighting  in  Cyprus, 
thereby  helping  to  restore  the  peace  on  the 
island  and  to  strengthen  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  only  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
this  situation  was  the  reestablishment  of  law 
and  order  to  permit  the  conflict  between  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  on  the  island  to  be  settled 
peacefully. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION 

U.N.  doc.  S/5575 

The  Security  Council, 

Noting  that  the  present  situation  with  regard  to 
Cyprus  is  likely  to  threaten  international  peace  and 
security  and  may  further  deteriorate  unless  additional 
measures  are  promptly  taken  to  maintain  peace  and 
to  seek  out  a  durable  solution, 

Considering  the  positions  taken  by  the  parties  in 
relation  to  the  Treaties  signed  at  Nicosia  on  16  August 
I960, 

Having  in  mind  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  and  its  Article  2,  paragraph 
4,  which  reads :  "All  Members  shall  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independ- 
ence of  any  State,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations", 

1.  Calls  upon  all  Member  States,  in  conformity  with 
their  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  refrain  from  any  action  or  threat  of  action 
likely  to  worsen  the  situation  in  the  sovereign  Republic 
of  Cyprus,  or  to  endanger  international  peace ; 

2.  Asks  the  Government  of  Cyprus,  which  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of 
law  and  order,  to  take  all  additional  measures  neces- 
sary to  stop  violence  and  bloodshed  in  Cyprus; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  communities  in  Cyprus  and  their 
leaders  to  act  with  the  utmost  restraint ; 

4.  Recommends  the  creation,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Government  of  Cyprus,  of  a  United  Nations  i>eace- 
keeping  force  in  Cyprus.  The  composition  and  size 
of  the  force  shall  be  established  by  the  Secret. iry- 
General,  in  consultation  with  the  Governments  of  Cy- 
prus, Greece,  Turkey  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
commander  of  the  force  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary-General  and  report  to  him.  The  Secretary- 
General,   who  shall   keep  the  Governments  providing 


the  force  fully  informed,  shall  report  periodically  to 
the  Security  Council  on  its  operation ; 

5.  Recommends  that  the  function  of  the  force  should 
be,  in  the  interest  of  preserving  international  peace 
and  security,  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  fighting  and,  as  necessary,  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  law  and  order  and 
a  return  to  normal  conditions  ; 

6.  Recommends  that  the  stationing  of  the  force  shall 
be  for  a  period  of  three  months,  all  costs  pertaining 
to  it  being  met,  in  a  manner  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
them,  by  the  Governments  providing  the  contingents 
and  by  the  Government  of  Cyprus.  The  Secretary- 
General  may  also  accept  voluntary  contributions  for 
that  purpose; 

7.  Recommends  further  that  the  Secretary-General 
designate,  in  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Cyprus  and  the  Governments  of  Greece,  Turkey  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  a  mediator,  who  shall  use  his 
best  endeavours  with  the  representatives  of  the 
communities  and  also  with  the  aforesaid  four  Govern- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion and  an  agreed  settlement  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting Cyprus,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  having  in  mind  the  well-being 
of  the  people  of  Cyprus  as  a  whole  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  international  peace  and  security.  The  mediator 
shall  report  periodically  to  the  Secretary-General  on 
his  efforts ; 

8.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide,  from 
funds  of  the  United  Nations,  as  appropriate,  for  the 
remuneration  and  expenses  of  the  mediator  and  his 
staff. 


United  States  Makes  First  Drawing 
From  International  Monetary  Fund 

Treasury  Department  press  release  dated  February  13 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  an- 
nounced on  February  13  that  the  United  States 
has  made  its  first  drawing  of  foreign  currencies 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  The 
drawing  is  being  made  under  the  standby  agree- 
ment for  $500  million  which  was  announced  by 
President  Kennedy  in  his  balance-of-payments 
message  last  July  IS.1  The  value  of  the  cur- 
rencies drawn  is  equivalent  to  $125  million. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  drawing  was  de- 
signed to  meet  a  special  situation  in  the  Fund's 
operations  anticipated  last  July  and  is  intended 
to  facilitate  repayments  by  other  nations  to 
the    Fund.      The    Secretary    explained    that 


1  For  text,  see  Rttcxetin  of  Aug.  12,  19C3,  p.  260. 
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ioreign  countries  over  the  past  several  years 
nave  been  repaying  more  dollars  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  than  the  Fund  has 
been  paying  out  in  new  drawings.  As  a  result, 
the  Fund's  holdings  of  dollars  now  equal  the 
amount  which  the  United  States  has  paid  into 
the  Fund  in  dollars  as  part  of  its  quota.  At 
this  point,  the  Fund  under  its  rules  can  no 
longer  accept  dollars  in  repayment.  Repay- 
ment must  instead  be  either  in  gold  or  in  other 
convertible  currencies  of  which  the  Fund  holds 
less  than  the  normal  quota.  The  United  States 
will  draw  such  currencies  from  the  Fund  and 
sell  them  for  dollars  to  other  members  for  their 
use  in  making  repayments  to  the  Fund.  In  this 
way,  other  members  will  be  able  to  continue,  in 
effect,  to  use  their  dollar  holdings  to  settle  their 
obligations  to  the  Fund. 

The  United  States  drawing  will  be  made  pri- 
marily in  deutsche  marks  and  French  francs 
in  equal  amounts.  A  small  portion,  equivalent 
to  $5.5  million,  will,  however,  be  in  Italian  lire 
to  replace  lire  sold  from  existing  Treasury 
stocks  in  January  to  enable  Fund  members  to 
make  several  small  repayments  to  the  Fund  in 
lire  at  that  time.  The  present  drawing  does  not 
relate  to  any  single  repaj'ment  by  another  coun- 
try but  is  designed  to  cover  a  number  of  trans- 
actions which  are  expected  to  take  place  in  the 
coming  weeks. 
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United  States  Concludes 
Meat  Agreement  With  Ireland 


Press  release  84  dated  February  25 
STATE-AGRICULTURE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Government  of  Ireland  has  agreed  to 
limit  beef  and  veal  exports  to  the  United  States, 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture  an- 
nounced on  February  25. 

The  agreement  with  Ireland  is  along  the  same 
lines  as  agreements  the  United  States  concluded 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  February 
17.1  The  agreement  covers  beef  and  veal  in  all 
forms  other  than  canned,  cured,  and  cooked 
meats  and  live  cattle.  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land together  account  for  over  three-quarters 
of  U.S.  imports  of  the  products  covered  by  these 
agreements,  or  about  7  percent  of  U.S.  domestic 
consumption.  Ireland  provides  about  7  percent 
of  U.S.  imports,  or  well  under  1  percent  of  do- 
mestic consumption. 

Ireland  has  agreed  to  limit  its  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  1964  to  34,000  long  tons  (76 
million  pounds),  in  1965  to  35,300  long  tons  (79 
million  pounds),  and  in  1966  to  36,600  long  tons 
(82  million  pounds) . 

The  quantities  specified  for  1965  and  1966  are 
calculated  at  an  annual  growth  rate  of  3.7  per- 
cent based  on  the  agreed  limit  for  1964  exports. 
This  growth  rate  corresponds  to  the  expected 
rate  of  increase  in  the  total  U.S.  market  for  these 
meats.  The  agreement  provides  for  triennial 
review  of  this  growth  factor  and  adjustment 
as  appropriate  for  each  succeeding  period. 

The  agreement  is  of  indefinite  duration  but 
may  be  terminated  by  either  party  upon  at  least 
6  months'  notice  prior  to  the  end  of  any  calendar 
year.  The  two  Governments  affirm  that  they 
favor  the  negotiation  of  international  arrange- 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  9,  19G4,  p.  380. 


ments  leading  to  expanding  access  of  meat-ex- 
porting countries  to  world  markets.  The 
agreement  with  Ireland  could  be  incorporated 
into  such  arrangements. 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES 

Irish  Note 

25th  Februakt,  1964. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  recent  discussions 
in  Washington  between  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  desire  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  con- 
cerning the  level  of  future  exports  of  beef  and  veal 
from  Ireland  to  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  these 
discussions,  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  that  the 
following  Agreement  shall  become  effective  between 
our  Governments : 

The  Governments  of  Ireland  and  the  United  States 
have  agreed  to  the  following  measures  in  the  interest 
of  promoting  the  orderly  development  of  trade  in  beef 
and  veal  between  Ireland  and  the  United  States.  In 
assuming  the  following  obligations,  the  Governments 
of  Ireland  and  the  United  States  have  agreed  on  the 
desirability  of  preserving  approximately  the  present 
pattern  of  trade  in  these  products  between  the  two 
countries. 

1.  Accordingly,  the  Government  of  Ireland  agrees 
to  limit  exports  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States  of 
beef  and  veal  (in  all  forms  except  canned,  cured  and 
cooked  meat  and  live  cattle),  in  accordance  with  the 
following : 

(a)  Exports  shall  be  limited  to  a  total  of  34,000  long 
tons  in  calendar  year  1964,  35,300  long  tons  in  calendar 
year  1965,  and  36,600  long  tons  in  calendar  year  1966, 
all  in  terms  of  product  weight. 

(b)  In  each  succeeding  calendar  year  there  shall  be 
an  increase,  corresponding  to  the  estimated  rate  of 
increase  in  the  total  United  States  market  for  these 
meats.  This  increase  in  the  total  United  States  mar- 
ket is  presently  estimated  to  be  3.7  per  cent  annually. 

(c)  The  purpose  of  the  annual  increases  established 
in  paragraphs  1(a)  and  1(b)  is  to  secure  to  Ireland 
a  fair  and  reasonable  share  in  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  market.  There  shall  be  a  triennial  review  and, 
as  appropriate,  an  adjustment  of  this  estimated  rate 
of  increase  in  consumption  to  apply  to  the  succeeding 
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three-year  period.    The  first  such  review  shall  take 
place  no  later  than  1  October,  1966. 

(d)  The  Government  of  Ireland  shall  use  its  best 
endeavours  to  limit  exports  from  Ireland  to  the  United 
States  of  better-quality  primal  cuts  of  beef  and  veal, 
such  as  steaks  and  roasts,  approximately  to  the  per- 
centage these  cuts  currently  constitute  of  total  annual 
exports  of  beef  and  veal  from  Ireland  to  the  United 
States. 

2.  The  Government  of  Ireland  shall  limit  exports 
from  Ireland  to  the  United  States  upon  the  under- 
standing that  Ireland  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by 
such  limitations  in  relation  to  the  position  of  other 
substantial  suppliers  in  the  United  States  market  and 
so  long  as  Ireland's  access  to  the  United  States  market 
for  beef  and  veal  is  not  limited  by  an  increase  in  the 
duties  on  these  products. 

3.  The  United  States  Government  shall  continue  to 
permit  access  each  year  into  the  United  States  for 
beef  and  veal  exported  from  Ireland  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  determined  for  that  year  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  1(a)  and  1(b)  of 
this  Agreement. 

4.  The  Governments  favour  the  negotiation  of  inter- 
national arrangements  leading  to  expanding  access  in 
meat  importing  countries. 

5.  Should  such  wider  international  arrangements  be 
reached,  they  could  subsume  this  Agreement. 

6.  The  Governments  agree  to  consult,  at  the  request 
of  either  Government,  on  any  questions  arising  on  the 
implementation  of  this  Agreement. 

7.  Either  Government  may  terminate  this  Agree- 
ment, effective  at  the  end  of  a  calendar  year,  by  written 
notice  given  at  least  180  days  prior  to  the  end  of  that 
calendar  year. 

If  these  proposals  are  acceptable  to  your  Govern- 
ment this  note  and  your  note  of  acceptance  shall  form 
an  Agreement  between  our  Governments. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

T.   J.   Kieenan 
Ambassador    of   Ireland 

The  Honourable  the  Secbetaby  of  State, 
The  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 


between  Ireland  and  the  United  States. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 


United  States  Reply 


February  25,  1964 


Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  note 
of  February  25,  1964,  concerning  trade  in  beef  and  veal 
between  Ireland  and  the  United  States  which  reads  as 
follows : 

[Text  of  Irish  note.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  the  Agreement  pro- 
posed in  your  note  is  acceptable  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  will  govern  trade  in  beef  and  veal 


For  the  Secretary  of  State : 
Geobge  W.  Ball 


His  Excellency 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Kiebnan, 

Ambassador  of  Ireland. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to 
international  transportation  by  air  and  additional 
protocol.  Done  at  Warsaw  October  12,  1929.  En- 
tered into  force  February  13,  1933.  49  Stat.  3000. 
Adherence  deposited:  Tunisia,  November  15,  1963. 
Notification  that  it  considers  itself  bound:  Nigeria, 

October  9, 1963. 
Protocol  to  amend  the  convention  for  unification  of 
certain  rules  relating  to  international  carriage  by 
air  signed  at  Warsaw  October  12, 1929,  supra.  Done 
at  The  Hague  September  28,  1955.  Entered  into 
force  August  1,  1963.1 
Adherences  deposited:  Bulgaria,  December  14,  1963; 

Tunisia,  November  15, 1963. 
Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.    Done  at 
Chicago    December    7,    1944.     Entered    into    force 
April  4,  1947.     TIAS  1591. 
Adherence   deposited:    Somali    Republic,    March   2, 

1964. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space  and  under  water.     Done  at 
Moscow     August     5,     1963.      Entered     into     force 
October  10, 1963.     TIAS  5433. 
Ratification  deposited:  Sierra  Leone,  March  4,  1964. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  an- 
nex, regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  re- 
garding air  mail  with  final  protocol.  Done  at 
Ottawa  October  3,  1957.  Entered  into  force  April  1, 
1959.  TIAS  4202. 
Adherence:  Uganda,  February  13, 1964. 

Weather 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     Entered  into 
force  March  23,  1950.     TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Somali  Republic,  March  2,  1964. 


BILATERAL 

Jordan 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454;  7  U.S.C. 
1701-1709),  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Am- 
man  February  11,  1964.  Entered  into  force 
February  11,  1964. 


Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


MARCH 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  4  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

William  P.  Bundy  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  (For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press 
release  dated  February  29.) 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  19th  plenary  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Elbert  G.  Mathews  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Nigeria. 

Kenneth  T.  Young  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  20th  session  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 


Appointments 

G.  Marvin  Gentile  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Security,  effective  March  1.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  92  dated 
March  2.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  201,02. 
Address  requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Media  Services, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.,  20520. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  Belgium,  amending  the  agreement  of  June 
15,  1955,  as  amended.  Signed  at  Washington  August 
7,  1963.  Entered  into  force  November  8,  1963.  TIAS 
5454.     5  pp.     5tf. 

American  Military  Cemeteries.  Agreement  with  Bel- 
gium, correcting  the  annex  to  the  agreement  of  Novem- 
ber 27,  1959.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Brussels 
January  8,  1962,  and  October  24,  1963.  Entered  Into 
force  October  24,  1963.     TIAS  5455.     5  pp.     5c\ 


Investment  Guaranties.  Agreement  with  Morocco,  re- 
lating to  the  agreement  of  March  31,  1961.  Exchange 
of  notes— Signed  at  Rabat  October  2,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  October  2, 1963.    TIAS  5456.    3  pp.    5tf. 

Economic,  Technical  and  Related  Assistance.  Agree- 
ment with  Jamaica.  Signed  at  Kingston  October  24, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  October  24,  1963.  TIAS 
5457.     4  pp.     5(S. 

Peace  Corps  Program — Use  of  Volunteers  in  ILO  Proj- 
ects. Agreement  with  the  International  Labour 
Organization.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Geneva 
February  21  and  22,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Febru- 
ary 22, 1963.     TIAS  5458.     3  pp.     5tf. 

Health— Additional  Regulations  Amending  WHO  Reg- 
ulations No.  2 — Notifications.  Adopted  by  the  Six- 
teenth World  Health  Assembly  at  Geneva  May  23, 1963. 
Entered  into  force  October  1,  1963.  TIAS  5459.  5  pp. 
5<f. 

Agricultural  Commodities — Cotton.  Agreement  with 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo.  Signed  at  Deopoldville 
February  23,  1963.  Entered  into  force  February  23, 
1963.  With  exchange  of  notes  and  aide  memolre. 
TIAS  5460.    11  pp.    10e\ 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Greece. 
Signed  at  Athens  October  30,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
October  30,  1963.  With  related  letter.  TIAS  5462. 
7  pp.    10tf. 

Defense — Civil  Emergency  Planning.  Agreement  with 
Canada.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Ottawa  No- 
vember 15, 1963.  Entered  into  force  November  15, 1963. 
TIAS  5464.     3  pp.     5tf. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  March  2-8 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C., 
20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  March  2  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  70  of  Feb- 
ruary 20 ;  75  of  February  21 ;  76  of  February  22 ; 
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details). 
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conferences. 
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95  3/5     Rusk :  Mexican-United  States  Parlia- 

mentarians Conference. 

96  3/6     Rusk:  news  conference  of  March  6. 

97  3/6     Rusk :  "Your  Stake  in  Foreign  Aid." 
•98    3/6     Bennett  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

the  Dominican  Republic  (biographic 
details). 
99    3/6     Visit   of   EEC    Commissioners:   com- 
munique. 


'Not  printed. 
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East-West  Trade 


Statement  ~by  Secretary  Rush  1 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee: 
Throughout  our  history,  we  Americans  have 
held  to  the  view  that  trade  in  peaceful  goods  is 
a  normal  and  desirable  element  in  the  relations 
between  countries.  Our  vast  economy  has  been 
built  on  the  achievements  of  private  enterprise ; 
and  American  traders  have  covered  the  world. 
From  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  our  con- 
sular and  diplomatic  missions  have  had  the  task 
of  promoting  foreign  trade.  For  the  most  part 
we  have  not  distinguished,  so  far  as  trade  is 
concerned,  between  countries  whose  conduct 
and  philosophy  of  government  we  have  ap- 
proved and  those  we  have  disapproved. 

Our  allegiance  to  the  principle  of  expanding 
trade  has  served  us  well.  We  should  depart 
from  it  only  for  compelling  military,  economic, 
or  political  reasons. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  time  men  have 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations on  Mar.  13  (press  release  108). 


interrupted  trade  by  blockades  or  sieges,  but  the 
concept  of  nations  denying  themselves  trading 
opportunities  as  an  act  of  free  will  is  a  relatively 
recent  one.  So  long  as  wars  were  largely  affairs 
of  professional  armies  not  involving  the  total 
population,  comprehensive  economic  warfare 
was  not  relevant.  Only  since  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury have  nations  accepted  the  principle  that 
trading  with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war  should 
be  discouraged,  if  not  prohibited. 

Our  own  first  experience  with  efforts  to  deny 
economic  goods  to  other  countries  was  a  failure. 
Our  embargo  of  1807  directed  against  Britain 
and  France  wrecked  the  commerce  of  New  Eng- 
land, but  had  only  a  limited  effect  upon  Britain 
and  France. 

Not  until  the  First  World  War  did  the  appli- 
cation of  a  general  trading-with-the-enemy 
principle  produce  a  substantial  economic  im- 
pact. During  that  period,  the  Central  Powers 
were  almost  completely  sealed  off.  This  effort 
was  carried  to  an  even  higher  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness in  the  Second  World  War.    However, 
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these  policies  depended  for  their  efficacy  largely 
on  the  insulation  achieved  through  military  and 
naval  power.  They  were  merely  complemen- 
tary to  a  massive  military  struggle. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Com- 
munist power  and  ambitions  that  range  around 
the  globe.  Like  war  itself  this  contest  has  its 
military,  political,  and  economic  aspects.  In- 
evitably, it  involves  our  trade  relations,  and  for 
the  first  time  we  have  faced  the  need  for  apply- 
ing instruments  of  economic  denial  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  general  shooting  war. 

The  extraordinary  nature  of  the  cold  war — 
neither  war  nor  peace — creates  special  complex- 
ities for  the  development  of  trade  policies  to 
serve  our  vital  interests.  Such  policies  cannot 
be  applied  in  any  uniform  or  simple  fashion  in 
terms  either  of  time  or  geography.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  periodically 
subjected  to  critical  examination.  I  take  this  to 
be  the  intention  of  the  committee  in  holding 
these  hearings,  and  I  welcome  it. 

II.  Our  Policies  Toward  East-West  Trade 

From  the  beginning  we  have  adjusted  our 
policies  toward  trade  with  Communist  countries 
to  the  prevailing  realities  of  our  political  and 
military  relations  with  those  countries. 

In  the  quarter  century  after  the  Bolshevik 
revolution,  we  placed  no  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  private  Americans  wishing  to  do  business 
with  the  Soviets.  Even  before  we  recognized 
the  U.S.S.R.  diplomatically,  the  Soviet  trading 
company,  Amtorg,  operated  widely  in  the 
United  States  and  American  engineers  and  pri- 
vate corporations  helped  to  build  industrial 
plants  and  installations  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1935,  after  recognition,  we  concluded  a 
bilateral  commercial  agreement. 

In  the  postwar  period,  as  it  became  clear  that 
the  Soviet  Union  under  Stalin  had  embarked 
on  a  campaign  of  aggressive  expansion,  we 
adapted  our  policy  to  the  facts  as  we  saw  them. 

In  1948  the  United  States  imposed  controls 
on  strategic  trade  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Soviet-dominated  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
in  the  interest  of  our  own  security  and  that 
of  other  "Western  countries. 

Later  that  year,  we  began  consultation  with 


friendly  industrial  countries  for  the  adoption 
of  parallel  controls.    In  the  atmosphere  of  the 

Berlin  blockade  we  were  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  the  principal  trading  nations  of 
Western  Europe  for  the  establishment  <>f  the 
Consultative  Group-Coordinating  Committee 
(COCOM)   system  which  prevails  today. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  in 
1950,  the  focus  shifted  to  the  Far  East.  We 
Americans  imposed  a  complete  embargo  on 
trade  and  financial  transactions  with  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Korea,  and  prohibited 
American  vessels  from  calling  at  Far  Eastern 
Communist  ports.  In  the  circumstances  of  the 
Korean  struggle  our  allies  joined  with  us  in 
extending  and  tightening  the  COCOM  strategic 
list,  until  it  came  close  to  being  a  general  em- 
bargo on  industrial  equipment  and  raw  mate- 
rials to  the  Communist  bloc. 

After  1953  this  tight  policy  was  relaxed. 
With  the  truce  in  Korea,  the  death  of  Stalin, 
and  the  changes  in  climate  following  these 
events,  our  allies  were  no  longer  willing  to  carry 
on  a  generalized  embargo  of  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries,  while  the  then  U.S.  admin- 
istration recognized  that  the  COCOM  system 
warranted  review  in  the  light  of  the  changed 
conditions.  After  extended  negotiations  in 
1954,  the  COCOM  strategic  list  was  substan- 
tially modified  and  reduced.  Criteria  and  gov- 
erning principles  were  amended  to  achieve  a 
more  selective  system  appropriate  to  the  ending 
of  overt  hostilities.  Such  periodic  review  and 
revision  have  continued  to  the  present  time. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  statutes  under 
which  we  have  sought  the  cooperation  of  other 
countries  and  carried  out  our  own  policies  in 
this  field.  Therefore,  I  see  no  need  to  discuss 
them  in  this  statement. 

III.  The  Objectives  of  Our  Policy 

Our  trade  policy  toward  Communist  coun- 
tries is  an  integral  part  of  our  overall  policy 
toward  international  communism,  and  we  must 
view  it  in  this  broad  framework. 

Our  overall  policy  toward  international  com- 
munism has  three  objectives: 

a.  To  prevent  the  Communists  from  extend- 
ing their  domain;  and  to  make  it  costly,  dan- 
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gerous,  and  futile  for  them  to  try  to  do  so ; 

b.  To  achieve  agreements  or  understandings 
which  could  reduce  the  dangers  of  a  devastating 
war;  and 

c.  To  encourage  trends  within  the  Communist 
world  making  for  an  evolution  toward  greater 
national  independence,  peaceful  cooperation, 
and  open  societies. 

To  promote  these  objectives  we  need  to  ad- 
just our  policies  to  the  differing  behavior  of 
different  Communist  states  as  well  as  to  the 
changing  behavior  of  the  same  states.  This 
applies  to  trade,  as  well  as  to  other  aspects  of 
our  policy.  Under  some  circumstances,  we  may 
deny  trade  in  order  to  influence  Communist 
economic,  military,  and  political  decisions  and 
capabilities  in  our  interest.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  encourage  trade  for  the 
same  purposes. 

Policies  of  denying  or  encouraging  trade 
should  not  be  applied  in  a  doctrinaire  manner. 
They  can  be  total.  Or  they  can  be  selective — 
aimed  at  those  particular  articles  or  commodi- 
ties or  services  that  have  a  particular  relevance 
to  the  military  power  or  economic  life  of  a 
particular  country. 

Since  the  Communist  countries  no  longer 
form  a  completely  monolithic  bloc  in  political 
terms,  it  follows  that  we  should  not  treat  them 
as  a  monolith  in  trade  terms.  Our  trade  policies 
should  be  custom  tailored  to  fit  the  need — 
designed  to  differentiate  among  Communist 
countries  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  and 
behavior  of  individual  countries  and  our  specific 
objectives  toward  each. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  applies 
restrictions  on  trade  with  Communist  countries 
that  take  account  of  the  differing  problems  in 
four  geographic  areas. 

a.  The  Soviet  Union ; 

b.  The  Communist  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe; 

c.  The  Communist  countries  of  the  Far 
East — Communist  China,  North  Korea,  and 
North  Viet-Nam ; 

d.  Cuba. 

In  this  statement,  I  propose  to  discuss  the 
special  problems  and  policies  relating  to  each 
of  these  areas. 


IV.  Our  Trade  Policies  Toward  the  U.S.S.R. 

A  fundamental  fact  conditions  our  approach 
to  the  restriction  of  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
It  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  largely  self- 
sufficient  economy  with  a  broad  industrial  base 
and  a  well-developed  technology.  Its  major 
lags  and  deficiencies  are  largely  in  agriculture 
and  in  the  consumer  goods  field.  They  are  a 
direct  reflection  of  the  historic  Soviet  preoccu- 
pation with  the  development  of  heavy  industry 
to  provide  a  powerful  military-industrial  base. 
This  self-sufficiency  is  particularly  apparent 
with  respect  to  Soviet  advanced  weapons  tech- 
nology and  military  production  capability. 

In  overall  size  Soviet  industry  is  second  only 
to  our  own,  and  the  Soviet  economy  is  closer 
to  self-sufficiency  than  even  the  vast  economy 
of  the  United  States.  Certainly  it  is  only  mar- 
ginally dependent  upon  the  products  of  the 
free  world.  Soviet  imports  from  all  free- 
world  industrial  countries  are  running  at  a  rate 
of  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  Soviet  gross 
national  product.  As  chart  1  shows,  Soviet 
trade  with  the  free  world  has  risen  sharply  since 
1955.  Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  Soviet  foreign 
trade  takes  place  with  other  Communist  coun- 
tries, not  with  the  free  world. 

In  time  of  crisis,  we  should  be  ready  to  reduce 
or  even  to  embargo  trade,  as  one  form  of  re- 
sponse to  Soviet  pressure.  As  a  matter  of  long- 
term  policy,  however,  it  would  be  futile  for  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  to  attempt  to  impose 
total  economic  denial  on  the  Soviet  Union — 
even  if  they  would  all  agree  to  do  so.  In  view 
of  Soviet  self-sufficiency,  such  a  policy  would 
make  little  strategic  sense.  It  would  have  only 
a  marginal  effect  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
would  deny  the  benefits  of  trade  to  many  non- 
Communist  countries. 

As  a  result,  we  have  developed  a  policy  of 
selective  controls  on  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  hard  core  of  that  policy  is  a  program  of 
denying  to  the  U.S.S.R.  commodities,  weapons, 
and  technology  of  direct  military  siirnificance. 
This  program  has  been  conducted  through  the 
COCOM  strategic  list,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  In  the  operation  of  that  list  our  allies  have 
cooperated  effectively. 

We  and  our  NATO  allies  are  also  agreed  that 
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no  free  country  should  become  overdependent 
on  the  Soviet  bloc  for  critical  commodities,  such 
as  oil. 

In  addition  to  our  NATO  and  COCOM  ar- 
rangements for  restricting  trade  in  strategic 
military  items,  the  United  States  also  prohibits 
exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  equipment  and  data 
embodying  certain  items  of  advanced  technol- 
ogy that  might  adversely  affect  our  national  se- 
curity or  welfare.  This  aspect  of  our  policy 
causes  us  the  most  difficult  day-to-day  problems 
of  administration. 

Our  ability  to  limit  the  flow  of  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union  is,  of  course,  severely  circum- 
scribed by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  mo- 
nopoly on  such  technology.  Other  free-world 
countries  have  not  approached  the  problem  in 
the  same  way.  Thus  our  efforts  at  denial  can 
be  fully  effective  only  for  those  products  or 
processes  where  we  have  a  clear  technological 
lead. 

These  restrictions  apply  to  strategic  goods 


and  technology.  We  permit  the  flow  of  trade 
in  consumer  goods  as  well  as  in  most  types  of 
equipment  for  the  production  of  those  goods. 

We  have,  for  example,  carried  on  a  small 
trade  in  agricultural  products.  Our  recent  de- 
cision to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  an 
extension  of  this  practice.  The  reason  that  it 
attracted  so  much  attention  was  its  magnitude 
and  unusual  character.  Traditionally,  the  So- 
viet Union  had  been  a  net  exporter  of  wheat. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  poor  harvests  over  5 
years  required  the  Soviets  to  import  wheat  on 
a  large  scale. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  purchase  of  United  Stales  wheat  was  con- 
venient but  not  vital.  Canada  and  Australia 
had  already  filled  the  greatest  part  of  Soviet 
import  requirements.  Even  the  full  2%  million 
tons  the  Soviet  Union  at  first  considered  buying 
from  us  for  its  own  use  would  have  amounted 
to  no  more  than  ?>y2  percent  of  normal  Soviet 
bread  grain  product  ion. 
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V.  Trade  With  Eastern  Europe 

Our  trading  policies  with  Eastern  European 
countries  must  take  into  account  facts,  relations, 
priorities,  and  possibilities,  different  from  those 
that  determine  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  are  small  and  diverse  countries. 
Unlike  the  U.S.S.R.  they  are  far  from  self- 
sufficient.  In  the  postwar  years  they  have  been 
compelled  to  depend  on  the  Soviets  for  their 
import  requirements.  Even  so,  their  imports 
from  the  industrial  West  have  risen  to  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  of  GNP  and  are  of  considerable 
qualitative  importance  to  their  industrialization 
programs. 

We  might  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  charts 
for  some  useful  insights  into  the  trading  posi- 
tion of  the  Eastern  European  countries.  Chart 
2  shows  that  the  bulk  of  Eastern  Europe's  trade 
is  with  other  Communist  countries. 

The  trade  of  these  countries  with  the  free 
world  has  increased  substantially  in  recent 
years.  As  chart  3  shows,  however,  Eastern 
Europe's  current  trade  with  Western  Europe  is 
still  not  up  to  prewar  levels,  allowing  for 
changes  in  prices. 


I960 


1962 


Nearly  all  of  the  Communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  trying  to  reduce  their  eco- 
nomic dependence  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  They 
are  showing  a  nostalgia  for  their  historic  rela- 
tions with  the  West.  They  are  trying  to  in- 
crease their  trade  and  other  contacts  not  only 
with  Western  Europe  but  with  the  United 
States. 

In  our  trade  policies  toward  the  individual 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  we  have  sought 
to  encourage  tendencies  toward  greater  inde- 
pendence of  action.  Where  countries  have  dem- 
onstrated a  will  to  develop  their  policies  and 
institutions  along  national  lines,  and  have 
sought  closer  economic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  we  have  adjusted  our  policies 
by  relaxing  our  export  restrictions  and  by 
granting  other  concessions. 

Through  such  measures,  we  can  hope  over 
time  to  develop  avenues  of  practical  contact 
with  the  peoples  i.nd  officials  of  the  Eastern 
European  countries.  Trade  carries  with  it  more 
than  commodities.  It  helps  to  bring  the  pres- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean peoples,  to  associate  them  in  some  measure 
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with  our  economy,  and  to  demonstrate  Ameri- 
can enterprise  and  efficiency.  By  these  means, 
trade  enables  us  to  exert  some  influence  on  the 
evolution  of  policy  and  institutions  in  this  pe- 
riod of  accelerating  change  in  Eastern  Europe. 

VI.  Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia  illustrates  the  application  of  this 
general  policy.  In  1948  Yugoslavia  rebelled 
against  Soviet  interference  in  its  internal  affairs 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Soviet-dominated  in- 
ternational Communist  movement.  This  break 
with  Moscow  and  the  Cominform  was  a  land- 
mark in  postwar  history.  It  marred  the  image 
of  Communist  bloc  unity,  which  had  been  an 
important  factor  in  Communist  power.  It  un- 
dermined the  bloc's  strategic  position  in  the 
Balkans,  on  the  frontiers  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Austria,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Yugoslavia 
stopped  supporting  the  guerrilla  aggression 
against  Greece  and  settled  the  Trieste  question 
with  Italy. 


I9S5  1962 

To  apply  pressure,  the  Soviet  bloc  broke  off 
its  trade  with  Yugoslavia,  which  had,  until 
then,  constituted  the  largest  part  of  Yugoslav 
foreign  trade.  The  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries  supported  Yugoslavia's  as- 
sertion of  independence  with  substantial  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid.  Of  more  lasting  im- 
portance, they  opened  Western  markets  and 
sources  of  supply,  enabling  Yugoslavia  to  begin 
the  process  of  developing  normal  trade  ties  with 
the  free  world.  As  a  result,  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  Yugoslav  trade  is  now  with  the  West. 

The  development  of  fruitful  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  West  has  helped  Yugoslavia  to 
break  loose  from  the  Soviet  pattern  of  economic 
and  political  administration.  Along  with  its 
large  measure  of  decentralized  economic  admin- 
istration, it  has  developed  many  elements  of  a 
market  economy.  Political  controls  have  also 
been  significantly  moderated.  These  develop- 
ments have  paid  off  in  rates  of  economic  growth 
higher  than  those  of  most  Soviet  bloc  countries. 
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Yugoslav  consumers  suffer  few  of  the  periodic 
shortages  that  plague  the  highly  centralized 
economies  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Over  the  years,  the  Yugoslav  example  has 
strengthened  the  forces  of  nationalism  and  inde- 
pendence within  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. Our  policy  of  treating  Yugoslavia  in  a 
special  manner  has  paid  good  dividends. 

VII.  Poland 

Poland  is  another  special  case.  The  events  of 
1956,  which  brought  the  Gomulka  government 
into  power,  were  an  attempt  to  reduce  Soviet 
domination.  Since  then,  Poland  has  generally 
sought  improved  relations  with  the  West,  in- 
cluding the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  responded  by  provid- 
ing assistance  through  P.L.  480  programs  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  Later,  in  connection 
with  the  conclusion  of  a  claims  settlement,  we 
restored  most- favored-nation  tariff  treatment  to 
imports  from  Poland.  We  also  adopted  a  more 
liberal  policy  on  licensing  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Poland. 

Today  we  operate  an  extensive  information 
program  in  Poland,  and  can  maintain  broad 
contact,  with  the  Polish  people.  The  Polish 
agricultural  system,  with  its  small  percentage  of 
collectivization,  is  a  conspicuous  departure,  from 
the  Soviet  model.  As  with  Yugoslavia,  the 
Polish  example  has  had  its  effect  on  the  other 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

VIII.  Trade  With  Communist  China,  North 
Korea,  and  North  Viet-Nam 

Since  1950  the  United  States  has  maintained 
a  total  embargo  on  all  our  trade  and  financial 
transactions  with  Communist  China  and  North 
Korea.  We  do  not  permit  American  ships  or 
aircraft  to  touch  at  the  mainland.  This  embar- 
go has  also  been  extended  to  North  Viet-Nam. 

None  of  these  areas — and  particularly  Com- 
munist China — is  highly  vulnerable  to  a  policy 
of  total  denial  of  United  States  trade.  All  can 
trade  in  nonstrategic  goods  with  other  free- 
world  industrial  countries.  As  chart  4  shows, 
Communist  China's  trade  with  the  free  world 
continues  to  be  significant,  while  there  has  been 
a  sharp  fall  in  its  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

Our  decision  to  impose  a  total  trade  embargo 


is  based  primarily  upon  political  considerations. 
Each  of  these  Communist  countries  is  actively 
engaged  in  aggressive  activity.  Hanoi  is  guilty 
of  aggression  in  Laos  and  South  Viet-Nam  in 
violation  of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954  and 
1962.  The  Peiping  regime  incites  and  actively 
supports  these  aggressions.  Red  China  has  at- 
tacked India  and  continues  to  threaten  the 
South  Asian  subcontinent.  It  persists  in  its 
threats  to  attack  Formosa.  In  North  Korea  our 
soldiers  still  patrol  the  truce  line  where  acts  of 
violence  continue  to  occur. 

When  regimes  are  engaging  in  aggressive  ac- 
tivities of  such  character  and  intensity,  we  must 
design  our  trade  policies  accordingly.  Our 
complete  trade  embargo  is  a  reflection  of  these 
relationships. 

IX.  Cuba 

The  situation  with  respect  to  Cuba  is  still  dif- 
ferent from  those  described  above. 

Our  restrictions  on  trade  with  Cuba  are  part 
of  our  total  effort — under  the  policies  of  the 
inter-American  system  as  expressed  at  Punta 
del  Este — to  isolate  Castro's  regime  and  to 
counter  the  threat  that  it  poses  for  the 
hemisphere. 

Cuba  has  always  been  heavily  dependent  on 
imports.  Before  Castro,  imports  from  the  free 
world — principally  the  United  States — repre- 
sented 30  percent  of  Cuba's  GNP.  Cuba 
imported  almost  all  of  her  industrial  machinery, 
spare  parts,  and  transportation  equipment. 
The  Cuban  economy  was  geared  to  a  continuing 
flow  of  trade  with  the  free  world. 

Cuba  is,  therefore,  a  country  more  than 
usually  vulnerable  to  a  policy  of  economic 
denial.  However,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
such  a  policy  by  itself  is  not  likely  to  bring 
down  the  Castro  regime.  What  it  can  do  is  to 
help  us  achieve  four  limited,  but  nonetheless 
substantial,  objectives: 

First,  to  reduce  Castro's  will  and  ability  to 
export  subversion  and  violence  to  the  other 
American  states; 

Second,  to  make  plain  to  the  people  of  Cuba 
that  Castro's  regime  cannot  serve  their 
interests; 

Third,  to  demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the 
American  Republics  that  communism  has  no 
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future  in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 

Fourth,  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  maintaining  a  Communist  outpost  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  pursuit  of  these  ends,  the  United  States 
prohibits  all  exports  to  Cuba,  except  nonsub- 
sidized  food  and  medicines,  and  embargoes  all 
imports  from  Cuba.  We  have  cut  off  financial 
transactions  with  Cuban  citizens  and  limited 
Cuba's  access  to  Western  shipping  services. 

As  chart  5  shows,  Cuban  imports  from  the 
free  world  have  been  drastically  reduced,  from 
a  total  of  almost  $800  million  in  1958  to  $100 
million. 

Participation  in  the  Cuban  trade  by  the 
merchant  fleets  of  the  free  world  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  As  existing  charters  expire, 
more  of  these  ships  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
trade. 

Cuba  has  become  an  expensive  ward  of  the 
U.S.S.R.     The  privilege  of  supporting  Castro 


has  so  far  cost  the  Soviet  Union  more  than  a 
billion  dollars. 

Last  year,  Cuba  benefited  from  the  abnor- 
mally high  level  of  world  sugar  prices.  As 
a  consequence,  there  has  been  a  recent  flurry  of 
Cuban  purchases  in  free-world  markets.  We 
hear  much  about  the  prospect  for  greatly  ex- 
panded Cuban  trade.  Actually,  with  the  re- 
turn of  a  normal  sugar  market,  Cuba's  capacity 
to  earn  foreign  exchange  will  be  severely 
limited.  Castro's  Cuba  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
good  customer  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  good 
credit  risk. 

Obviously,  we  are  disturbed  when  other  free- 
world  countries  supply  products  that  cannot 
help  but  increase  Castro's  capacity  for  mis- 
chief. Some  of  our  European  friends,  for 
example,  have  contended  that  the  sale  of  400 
buses  is  not  likely  to  add  much  to  Castro's 
capabilities.  Yet  400  additional  buses  would 
almost  double  the  public  transport  of  Habana. 
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Without  this  replacement  of  existing  transport 
in  Cuba's  capital  city,  the  efficiency  of  the 
Cuban  economy  would  be  further  impaired.  A 
similar  comment  can  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  sale  of  railroad  locomotives  now  under  dis- 
cussion with  European  producers.  The  move- 
ment of  sugar  to  Cuban  ports  is  entirely  by  rail, 
and  the  motive  power  on  the  Cuban  railroad 
system  is  in  a  state  of  obsolescence  and  dis- 
repair. The  replacement  of  even  a  part  of  that 
motive  power  could  make  a  substantial  differ- 
ence in  shoring  up  the  Cuban  economy. 

In  short,  our  attitude  toward  trade  with 
Cuba  arises  from  the  security  needs  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Because  of  those  needs 
Castro's  Cuba — which  the  OAS  [Organization 
of  American  States]  has  declared  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  inter- American  system — should 
be  treated  as  a  special  case  and  should  not  be 
allowed  access  to  supplies  of  critical  goods  from 
the  free  world. 

X.  The  Question  of  Credits 

Once  the  United  States  decides  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  permit  the  sale  of  certain 
categories  of  goods  to  a  given  Communist 
country,  there  is  no  reason  why  that  sale  should 
not  go  forward  on  a  normal  commercial  basis. 
International  transactions  are  normally  not 
handled  on  the  basis  of  cash  on  delivery,  partic- 
ularly when  they  involve  durable  goods  or  the 
production  of  articles  or  equipment  to  order. 
They  usually  involve  deferred  payment  terms. 
In  some  instances — particularly  in  the  case  of 
large  transactions — government  guarantees  to 
the  exporter  or  his  bankers  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  put  him  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
producers  in  other  countries. 

This  was  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  recent 
wheat  sales.  The  Export-Import  Bank  was  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  financing  arrangements 
through  United  States  banks  to  the  wheat  ex- 
porters on  the  same  terms  that  would  have  ap- 
plied if  the  wheat  had  been  sold  to  a  non- 
Communist  country. 

While  short-term  credits  are  a  normal  facility 
in  connection  with  international  trade  transac- 
tions, long-term  credits  raise  different  problems. 
They  amount  to  an  extended  advance  of  re- 
sources to  the  purchasing  country  and,  in  that 


sense,  they  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
foreign  aid. 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviet  Union  is  suf- 
fering a  shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  If  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  indeed  interested  in  maintaining 
or  expanding  its  imports  from  the  West,  it 
should  be  forced  to  face  up  to  the  internal  ad- 
justments that  its  foreign  exchange  stringency 
requires.  These  adjustments  would  include  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  civilian  sector  of  the 
economy  and  a  shift  of  resources  to  consumer 
and  export  industries.  Long-term  credits  from 
the  West  would  make  it  easier  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  avoid  or  postpone  these  decisions  and  to  shift 
the  burden  of  adjustment  to  Western  capital 
markets. 

The  Allied  Powers  have  reviewed  the  credit 
issue  in  NATO.  While  this  review  did  not 
produce  complete  unanimity,  it  is  gratifying 
that  most  of  our  major  allies  intend  to  hold  the 
5-year  credit  line  and  that  no  substantial  credits 
beyond  these  limits  have  so  far  been  granted  in 
connection  with  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

XI.  Differences  in  Approach 

As  my  comments  have  made  clear,  our  allies 
do  not  always  share  our  views  with  regard  to 
trade  with  Communist  countries.  While  there 
are  differences  among  us,  we  should  recognize 
that  they  stem  largely  from  basic  differences  in 
economic  interests. 

Most  of  our  allies  are  far  more  dependent  on 
world  trade  than  we.  Imports  account  for  only 
3  percent  of  our  gross  national  product.  Im- 
ports into  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  rep- 
resent 17  percent  of  total  British  production; 
the  United  Kingdom  must  export  in  order  to 
pay  for  those  imports.  For  Germany  the  im- 
port ratio  is  14  percent.  For  Japan  12  percent. 
These  countries  are  naturally  reluctant  to  forgo 
trading  opportunities. 

In  addition,  nations  that  are  heavily  depend- 
ent both  on  imports  and  exports  are  acutely 
aware  of  their  own  potential  vulnerability  to 
policies  of  economic  denial.  They  hesitate, 
therefore,  to  set  precedents  by  sanctioning  use 
of  such  policies  as  economic  weapons  against 
others. 

The  Western  European  nations  have  had  a 
great  historic  trade  with  Eastern  Europe.     For 
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them  to  give  up  that  trade  would  mean  losing 
something  substantial.  On  the  other  hand, 
United  States  trade  with  Communist  countries 
has  traditionally  been  of  limited  importance. 

The  implications  of  East-West  trade  are 
highly  controversial.  Some  of  our  allies  argue 
that  economic  denial  does  not  weaken  Soviet 
power,  but  rather  slows  down  trends  toward 
moderation  in  Communist  policy.  The  conten- 
tion is  that  a  well-fed  Communist  will  have 
a  greater  stake  in  the  status  quo  and  therefore 
become  less  adventurous,  less  aggressive,  more 
friendly  to  the  West. 

We  wish  the  Soviet  people  well — as  we  do 
also  the  people  of  other  Communist  countries. 
We  would  like  to  see  them  achieve  more  of  the 
good  things  of  life  they  have  been  promised  for 
so  long.  We  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  Soviet 
Union  devote  more  of  its  resources  to  improv- 
ing the  living  standards  of  the  Soviet  people. 

But  the  argument  that  a  well-fed  Communist 
is  better  than  a  hungry  Communist  is  not  really 


pertinent  to  a  discussion  of  international  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union — the  context  in  which  it 
has  been  most  frequently  urged.  As  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  trade  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  entire  Western  World  could  have  only  a  mar- 
ginal effect  on  this  issue.  Whether  the  Soviet 
standard  of  living  improves  depends  primarily 
on  the  policies,  both  internal  and  external,  of 
the  Soviet  Government. 

XII.  Conclusion 

As  you  have  seen,  I  have  not  attempted  to- 
day to  break  new  policy  ground.  Rather,  I 
have  tried  to  describe  in  some  detail  the  policies 
and  practices  we  have  developed  over  the  years 
in  conducting  our  trade  relations  with  the  Com- 
munist countries — and  especially  to  explain  the 
premises  which  underlie  these  policies  and  prac- 
tices. 

This  approach  has  seemed  most  appropriate 
at  this  stage.  In  the  course  of  your  inquiry  you 
will  no  doubt  wish  to  examine  additional  issues. 
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For  example,  we  are  engaged  in  a  realistic 
assessment  of  the  possibilities  for  the  expansion 
of  trade  with  certain  of  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. This  means  taking  into  account  the  kinds 
of  goods  the  Communist  countries  are  likely 
to  have  available  for  export  over  the  next  few 
years  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  our  market. 
It  also  requires  a  careful  examination  of  the 
institutional  and  other  obstacles  to  the  expansion 
of  trade  between  dissimilar  economic  and  polit- 
ical systems. 

This  leads  further  into  the  question  of  how  we 
can  most  effectively  and  advantageously  carry 
on  trading  relations  with  state-trading  coun- 
tries. Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  pro- 
tection of  industrial  property  and  Communist 
trading  and  price  policies.  It  may  be  that  the 
committee  will  find  it  useful  to  look  into  the 
ways  in  which  the  Western  European  countries 
have  conducted  their  substantial  trading  rela- 
tionships with  Eastern  Europe. 

Finally,  you  may  find  it  useful  to  consider 
the  suitability  of  our  present  body  of  legisla- 
tion. Do  our  present  laws  provide  us  with  the 
most  effective  means  of  adapting  trade  with  the 
Communist  countries  to  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic interests?  Would  they  permit  us  to  de- 
velop more  nearly  normal  commercial  relation- 
ships, if  this  should  appear  to  be  in  the  national 
interest?  The  legislation  in  this  field  was  de- 
veloped largely  in  response  to  specific  situations 
and  relations  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The 
committee  may  wish  to  form  a  judgment  as 
to  whether  it  best  serves  our  national  needs  in 
today's  world.  You  may  wish  at  a  point  to 
consider  some  of  these  questions  with  us  in 
closed  sessions. 

In  my  observations  today  I  have  tried  to 
emphasize  three  points: 

First,  trade  can  be  a  useful  instrument  of  pol- 
icy in  the  contest  with  communism  and  in  affect- 
ing Communist  policies,  provided  it  is  adapted 
to  the  particular  situations  presented  by  dif- 
ferent Communist  countries. 

Second,  trading  policies  suited  to  one  period 
in  our  relations  with  a  particular  Communist 
country  may  not  be  equally  appropriate  at 
another  period. 

Third,  our  national  purpose  can  be  served 
either  by  the  denial  of  trade  or  the  encourage- 


ment of  trade,  depending  on  circumstances. 
Furthermore,  the  denial  of  trade  may  be  either 
total  or  selective,  again  depending  on 
circumstances. 

Let  me  add  one  further  point.  The  use  of 
trade  with  Communist  countries  for  national 
purposes  is  a  matter  for  national  decisions. 
The  volunteer  efforts  of  individuals  or  orga- 
nizations to  impose  their  private  notions  on  our 
overall  trade  policy  can  only  frustrate  the  effec- 
tive use  of  this  essential  national  instrument. 

Above  all,  let  us  avoid  the  doctrinaire  ex- 
tremes that  seem  to  flourish  in  this  field. 

On  the  one  hand,  let  us  be  quite  clear  that, 
in  spite  of  some  opinions  to  the  contrary,  trade 
with  Communist  countries  should  not  be  con- 
ducted purely  on  the  basis  of  commercial  con- 
siderations and  as  though  there  were  no  polit- 
ical and  military  issues  dividing  East  and  West. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  be  equally  clear 
that  trade  with  the  Communist  world  cannot 
be  effectively  used  as  a  blunt  instrument.  It 
must  be  flexibly  adapted  and  flexibly  applied 
on  the  basis  of  political,  military,  and  economic 
realities.  And  this  requires  that  we  make  dis- 
tinctions among  Communist  countries. 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  frozen  in 
an  arbitrary  stance  that  ignores  these  realities 
and  lumps  all  Communist  countries  together 
without  such  distinctions.  To  do  so  would 
make  us  the  prisoners  of  a  dogma,  rather  than 
the  commanders  of  a  policy. 


U.S.  Offers  To  Help  U.N.  Finance 
Cyprus  Peacekeeping  Force 

Department  Statement 1 

The  deployment  of  a  U.N.  force  to  Cyprus  2 
has  been  delayed  in  part  by  a  shortage  of  avail- 
able funds.  While  it  is  hoped  that  most  of  the 
costs  will  be  borne  by  the  countries  providing 
troops  for  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  force,  it  is 
essential  to  stop  further  needless  loss  of  life. 

'Read  to  news  eorresi* indents  by  Robert  J.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  News,  on  Mar.  11. 

'  For  background  and  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  on  Mar.  4,  see  Bulletin  of 
Mar.  23,  1964,  p.  465. 
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The  United  States  has,  therefore,  offered  to 
contribute  up  to  $2  million  to  a  $6  million  fund 
needed  by  the  Secretary-General  in  order  to  get 
the  international  force  established  quickly.  It 
is  understood  that  a  number  of  other  nations 
are  actively  considering  contributions  to  make 
up  the  balance. 

By  this  contribution,  the  United  States  is 
demonstrating  its  concern  for  peace  and  show- 
ing its  friendship  for  the  peoples  of  Cyprus, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
urgency  that  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  be 
established  in  Cyprus.  The  U.N.  must  bring 
an  end  to  the  fighting  and  through  mediation 
find  a  permanent  solution  to  this  dangerous 
problem. 


Conditions  in  Eastern  Europe 

Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Harriman  l 

Eastern  Europe  is  no  longer  the  monolithic 
structure  it  was  under  Stalin.  The  forces  of 
nationalism  and  self-interest,  the  desire  for 
freedom  and  a  better  life,  have  worked  funda- 
mental changes. 

These  Eastern  European  countries  face  both 
serious  economic  problems  and  an  increasing 
need  to  cope  with  the  basic  human  demands  of 
their  people  for  more  freedom,  better  living 
conditions,  and  recognition  of  national  inter- 
ests. The  rising  tide  of  nationalism  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  a  factor  in  all  these  countries. 
Under  the  pressure  of  these  forces,  and  in  the 
context  of  world  Communist  disunity  and 
diminished  authority  on  the  part  of  Moscow, 
there  is  more  inclination  among  the  Eastern 
European  governments  to  consider  alternative 
ways  of  coping  with  the  problems  of  their 
countries.  In  varying  degrees  they  are  taking 
a  more  independent  line,  including  more  prac- 
tical approaches  to  dealing  with  the  interests  of 
their  own  people. 


1  .Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Mar.  10  <  press 
release  103). 


Asa  result,  there  has  been  a  significant  trend 
away  from  the  rigid  pattern  ami  the  uniformity 
that  Moscow  imposed  on  this  region  after  the 
war.  It  is  clear  that  this  important  evolution 
beginning  with  Stalin's  death  continues,  li 
a  gradual  but  considerable  effect  upon  the  life 
of  the  Eastern  European  people  and  on  their 
relations  with  both  East  and  West.  They  are 
becoming  less  isolated  from  the  West.  It  is  true 
that  they  remain  within  the  sphere  of  Soviet 
military  domination  which  was  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  advance  of  the  Red  Army  after  the 
war.  Their  governments  remain  allied  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  are  supported  by  Mos- 
cow. But  this  alliance  and  support  has  not 
been  able  to  prevent  the  natural  and  national 
diversity  of  these  countries  from  asserting  it- 
self increasingly. 

An  exceptional  case  was  that  of  Yugoslavia. 
In  1948,  Tito  broke  with  Stalin.  Recently, 
Yugoslavia  has  established  improved  relations 
with  Moscow,  but  Yugoslavia  has  retained  its 
independence  in  political,  military,  economic, 
and  sociological  affairs. 

Among  the  other  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, the  trend  toward  independence  was  seen 
first  8  years  ago  in  Poland.  That  country  has 
maintained  its  departure  from  orthodox  Com- 
munist programs  and  from  complete  subordi- 
nation to  Moscow,  which  national  feeling  and 
economic  problems  forced  upon  the  rulers  in 
1956.  On  religion  and  church-state  relations, 
the  Government  has  had  to  accept  the  role  of 
the  church  as  a  major  element  in  the  life  of  the 
people,  even  though  the  church  suffers  from 
administrative  controls  and  other  restraints 
which  we  abhor.  Rumania  has  recently  dem- 
onstrated that  it  pursues  an  economic  develop- 
ment program  of  its  own  choosing,  involving 
greater  industrial  expansion  and  increased  trade 
with  the  West  in  place  of  the  program  proposed 
by  the  economic  organization  of  the  bloc.  In 
Hungary  reforms  in  a  moderate  direction  and 
efforts  at  national  conciliation  have  made  for 
some  solid  improvements  for  the  people.  Sev- 
eral bloc  states  have  taken  steps  to  relax  the 
rules  of  collective  farming  so  as  to  encourage 
output  from  private  plots.  In  Poland,  for  ex- 
ample, 85  percent  of  the  farmland  is  privately 
owned.    There  are  other  similar  signs  of  a 
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more  pragmatic  approach  by  the  regimes, 
aimed  at  eliciting  badly  needed  cooperation 
from  the  working  population  where  the  old 
dictatorial  methods  and  harsh  police  controls 
have  notoriously  failed.  Though  these  gov- 
ernments have  a  long  way  to  go  to  create  ade- 
quate incentives  in  their  economic  systems,  here 
and  there  the  problem  at  least  seems  to  be  rec- 
ognized and  certain  initial  and  tentative  steps 
are  being  taken  in  an  effort  to  cope  with  it. 

In  their  external  relations,  a  sign  of  the  times 
is  the  effort  of  all  the  Eastern  European  states 
to  increase  their  already  substantial  trade  with 
other  "Western  countries  and  to  open  up  com- 
mercial channels  with  us.  Along  with  this  they 
have  been  impelled  to  let  down  some  of  their 
other  bars  to  communication  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  and  the  West,  to  encourage  tourism 
and  permit  more  travel  abroad,  and  to  establish 
more  contact  with  the  West.  Last  year,  for 
example,  more  than  80,000  Hungarians  were 
permitted  to  visit  Austria  and  other  Western 
countries.  In  varying  degrees,  the  Eastern 
European  countries  have  now  also  exhibited  an 
interest  in  developing  exchanges  with  the  West 
in  cultural  and  other  fields. 

Much  of  the  loosening  up  of  programs  and 
methods  in  the  Eastern  European  Communist 
states  since  Stalin's  time  has  been  prompted  by 
economic  and  other  considerations.  These  con- 
tinue to  be  a  fundamental  factor.  Though  all 
of  these  governments  concentrate  their  main  ef- 
forts and  resources  upon  industrial  investment 
and  building  up  of  production,  the  results  have 
failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  countries. 
The  more  industrialized  states,  moreover,  seem 
to  have  approached  the  limits  of  what  can  be 
achieved  economically  with  the  bureaucratic 
and  inefficient  methods  of  centralized  planning 
used  heretofore,  and  their  rates  of  growth  have 
slumped.  In  agriculture,  stagnation  has  re- 
sulted from  maladministration,  failure  to 
provide  incentives,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
agricultural  investment  and  technology  that  ac- 
companied collectivization.  Because  of  these 
basic  faults,  the  Eastern  European  countries 
continue  to  lag  economically  behind  the  West. 
The  contrast  between  this  condition  and  the 
spectacular  growth  of  Western  European  econ- 
omies is  causing  demands  for  changes  in  policy. 


Their  peoples  see  fulfillment  of  their  basic  ma- 
terial expectations  receding  farther  into  the 
future.  The  Soviet  bloc  countries  have  tried  to 
overcome  the  economic  inefficiencies  of  individ- 
ual country  production  by  coordinating  indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  trade  through  bloc-wide 
organization,  but  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
Communist  planning,  as  well  as  those  of 
reconciling  divergent  national  interests,  have 
produced  only  meager  progress. 

United  States  Policy 

1.  Our  basic  aim  with  regard  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope is  to  see  its  peoples  fully  independent, 
prosperous,  and  restored  to  their  natural  rela- 
tionship with  the  rest  of  Europe  and  the  free 
world.  This  policy  reflects  a  strong  and  endur- 
ing American  interest.  For  one  thing,  bonds 
of  blood  and  friendship  have  long  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Of  even  more  importance  is 
our  American  conviction  that  the  unqualified 
achievement  of  self-determination  in  Eastern 
Europe,  as  everywhere,  is  essential  to  a  just  and 
secure  world  order. 

2.  We  hope  to  see,  and  are  trying  to  encour- 
age, a  progressive  loosening  of  external  author- 
ity over  Eastern  European  countries  and  the 
continuing  reassertion  of  national  autonomy 
and  diversity.  We  believe  such  evolution  is  a 
slow  but  sure  way  toward  freedom  and  national 
independence. 

3.  We  want  the  Eastern  European  peoples 
to  be  able  freely  to  determine  their  own  forms 
of  government  and  achieve  an  independence 
that  can  bring  a  stable,  natural  relationship 
with  all  their  neighbors,  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  Such  a  healthy  relationship  would 
contribute  to  the  peace  and  security  of  Europe 
and  of  the  whole  world. 

4.  From  the  standpoint  of  accomplishing 
this  long-range  objective  of  United  States  pol- 
icy, the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  situation 
in  Eastern  Europe  is  its  increasing  fluidity  and 
change.  This  reflects  the  increasing  tendency 
among  Eastern  European  governments  to  take 
more  account  of  the  national  interests  and  hu- 
man needs  of  their  peoples.  In  dealing  with 
these  trends,  the  United  States  is  maintaining 
the  greatest  possible  flexibility  of  means  for 
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exerting  our  influence  to  promote  developments 
favorable  to  the  goal  of  independent  self-gov- 
ernment and  open  society  for  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe.  We  shall  steadily  persist  in 
this  endeavor  and  use  our  influence  in  every 
practicable  way  toward  that  end.  In  this  ef- 
fort we  shall  keep  in  mind  that  no  two  of  these 
countries  are  alike  in  the  tempo  or  manner  in 
which  they  are  breaking  away  from  the  Stalin- 
ist past.  We  plan  to  shape  our  policies  to  the 
different  needs  and  opportunities  that  each  of 
them  presents. 

5.  In  this  connection  United  States  policy  will 
not  remain  passive.  Our  policy  is  to  encourage 
the  evolution  now  in  progress  by  using  every 
kind  of  peaceful  contact  available.  There  are 
increasing  opportunities  for  doing  this  as  East- 
ern European  governments  turn  more  and  more 
to  the  West  for  trade  and  other  exchanges,  and 
at  the  same  time  start  lowering  more  of  the 
barriers  against  the  West.  The  people  of  East- 
ern Europe  for  their  part  welcome  anything 
that  breaks  down  their  isolation  and  brings 
them  into  touch  with  our  part  of  the  world. 
From  this  increasing  knowledge  of  and  asso- 
ciation with  the  West,  they  are  stimulated  fur- 
ther to  assert  their  national  identity  and  their 
desire  for  improvements  at  home. 

6.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  United 
States  policy  can  encourage  and  assist  this  evo- 
lutionary process.  Our  material  aid  to  the 
Polish  and  Yugoslav  peoples  over  a  period  of 
years  has  promoted  independence  and  change 
in  those  countries  and  kindled  hopes  for  simi- 
lar developments  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe. 
As  the  bloc  governments  have  begun  to  improve 
their  relations  with  us  and  to  settle  claims  and 
other  outstanding  problems,  we  find  opportuni- 
ties gradually  opening  wider  to  many-sided 
approaches  that  bring  their  peoples  and  ours 
into  significant  contact.  An  increasing  stream 
of  American  tourists  directly  acquaints  the 
Eastern  Europeans  with  our  interest  in  and  re- 
gard for  them,  as  well  as  with  the  Western  ideas 


and  events  they  are  interested  in  knowing.  We 
now  exhibit  at  fairs  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Bulgaria,  and  send  other  exhibits  to  these 
countries  as  well  as  Rumania.  We  encourage 
artists,  writers,  scholars,  scientists,  and  athletes 
tci  take  part  in  exchanges,  and  we  want  to  ex- 
pand this  trend  wherever  it  is  feasible.  The 
Voice  of  America  provides  all  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope with  a  steady  flow  of  information  on 
United  States  and  world  developments.  The 
magazine  Ameryka  is  distributed  in  Poland 
and  cultural  bulletins  in  some  of  the  countries. 

7.  Trade  is  of  advantage  to  both  sides  and  will 
play  a  part  in  these  developments.  In  trading 
with  us,  the  Eastern  European  countries  in- 
volve themselves  with  our  free  economy  and 
further  expose  their  representatives  and  their 
people  to  the  dynamism  and  practical  effective- 
ness of  our  system.  While  we  shall  maintain 
our  controls  on  strategic  commodities  going  to 
Eastern  Europe,  we  think  expanding  trade  in 
peaceful  goods  is  a  useful  and  desirable  means 
of  drawing  these  nations  into  practical  con- 
tact with  the  free  world. 

8.  A  part  of  our  many-sided  approach  to  the 
changes  now  accelerating  in  Eastern  Europe  is 
to  improve  and  extend  our  relations  with  East- 
ern European  governments  wherever  feasible. 
Our  purpose  in  this  extension  of  relations  is 
to  broaden  our  access  to  their  people,  to  com- 
municate more  effectively  with  the  bloc  gov- 
ernments, and  to  influence  their  views  and  con- 
duct. 

9.  We  believe  that  Europe  cannot  enjoy  a 
full  measure  of  security  and  prosperity  until 
the  Eastern  European  countries  are  drawn  back 
into  their  historical  relationship  with  the  rest  of 
Europe.  We  share  with  our  friends  in  Western 
Europe  the  desire  to  see  this  inevitable  trans- 
formation. They  are  in  a  position  to  influence 
the  Eastern  European  countries  at  close  range 
toward  that  goal  by  their  policies.  It  is  essen- 
tial, therefore,  for  the  United  States  to  work 
with  them  in  facilitating  this  process. 
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East-West  Relations  Today 


by  George  C.  McGhee 

Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  1 


It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  have  been 
asked  to  appear  before  you  tonight.  The  Ger- 
man Society  for  Foreign  Policy  is  well  known 
abroad  as  a  group  dedicated  to  purposeful  and 
sober  examination  of  the  outstanding  interna- 
tional issues  of  the  day.  In  the  United  States 
we  appreciate  it  as  a  distinguished  body  of  rep- 
resentative leaders  from  the  political,  profes- 
sional, and  economic  mainstreams  of  German 
life,  who  have  consistently  recognized  and 
encouraged  the  value  of  German-American 
friendship  within  the  framework  of  an  Atlantic 
partnership. 

The  manifestations  of  the  close  understand- 
ing which  exists  between  your  country  and 
mine  are  many.  It  was  my  privilege  recently 
to  accompany  Chancellor  Erhard  and  Foreign 
Minister  Schroeder  on  their  visit  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  The  subject  on  which  I  shall 
speak  tonight  figured  largely  in  their  very 
fruitful  discussions.  I  would  like  to  begin  my 
presentation  by  reminding  you  of  a  passage  in 
the  communique  issued  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  talks : 2 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  had  an  extended 
discussion  of  the  current  state  of  East-West  relations. 
They  were  determined  that  the  basic  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  free  nations  must  be  defended,  and  in 
particular  they  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  arrange- 
ment that  would  serve  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo  of 
u  divided  Germany,  one  part  of  which  is  deprived  of 
elementary  rights  and  liberties.  On  this  basis,  the 
President  and  Ihe  Chancellor  agreed  that  it  is  highly 
important  to  continue  to  explore  all  opportunities  for 
the  improvement  of  East-West  relations,  the  easing  of 


'Address  made  before  the  German  Society  for  For- 
eign Policy  a<   Bad  Godesberg,  Germany,  on  Feb.  18. 
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tensions,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  prospects  of  a 
peace  that  can  be  stable  because  it  is  just.  They 
continue  to  hope  that  this  effort  of  the  Western  powers 
will  meet  a  constructive  response  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  statement,  issued  jointly  by  the  leaders 
of  our  two  Governments,  is,  so  to  speak,  the  text 
upon  which  I  shall  elaborate.  Let  me  at  the 
outset,  however,  make  an  explanatory  point. 
East-West  policy  is  only  one  aspect  of  total 
foreign  policy,  just  as  the  words  I  have  quoted 
are  an  excerpt  from  a  longer  document  which 
also  covers  many  other  matters.  The  subject 
of  easing  tensions  and  promoting  prospects  of 
peace  in  East-West  relations  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, particularly  to  deserve  our  study.  This  is 
true  not  only  because  it  is  important  but  be- 
cause, of  all  the  major  components  of  foreign 
policy,  it  is  the  most  complicated  to  manage  and 
the  most  likely  to  encounter  public  misunder- 
standing. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  in  what  I  have  to  say 
I  shall  not  be  delineating  a  new  policy,  nor  do 
my  remarks  presage  any  reconfiguration  of  or 
shift  of  emphasis  within  total  United  States 
policy.  My  aim  is  the  more  modest  one  of  pre- 
senting for  your  consideration  the  line  of 
reasoning  which  supports  an  approach  to  East- 
Wost  relations  which  has  great  continuity  in 
American  foreign  policy,  since  it  traces  back 
through  the  last  four  United  States  administra- 
tions. 

My  method  will  bo  to  lay  before  you  tonight 
the  arguments  for  and  against  two  very  differ- 
ent approaches  to  current  problems  of  East- 
Wrst  relations.  One  is  to  search  patiently  for 
possible  areas  of  agreement,  however  small,  in 
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the  belief  that  the  resolution  of  small  differences 
is  not  only  worth  while  in  itself  but  can  prepare 
the  ground  for  an  eventual  resolut  ion  of  greater 
differences.  The  other  course  is  to  refuse  to  seek 
accommodations  on  any  matter  is  the  absence  of 
progress  toward  solving  the  central  issues  be- 
tween East  and  West,  in  the  belief  that  a  general 
state  of  tension  in  world  affairs  exerts  a  useful 
pressure  under  which  the  East  eventually  may 
yield  on  these  large  issues.  When  I  have  done 
I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  first  al- 
ternative—which is  the.  policy  of  my  country — 
is  the  course  for  the  North  Atlantic  nations  to 
follow. 

My  basic  thesis  will  be  that,  as  East-West 
tensions  rise,  positions  tend  to  become  more  in- 
flexible both  in  terms  of  principle  and  in  terms 
of  administration  of  policy.  Opportunities  for 
improving  the  situation  consequently  tend  to  be- 
come fewer  and  less  promising.  However,  as 
these  tensions  decline,  positions  can  become  less 
rigid  and  opportunities  for  improving  the  situ- 
ation can  become  greater  in  number  and  more 
promising.  Even  though  we  cannot  hope  to 
eliminate  tension  until  we  eliminate  its  causes, 
the  reduction  of  tensions  can  help  achieve  the 
aims  of  the  Western  allies. 

You  will  observe  that,  in  these  remarks,  I 
have  adopted  Horace's  advice,  drawn  from  the 
example  of  Homer,  to  begin  in  medias  res. 
There  is  at  least  one  way  in  which  you  are  com- 
parable to  Homer's  audience.  There  is  no  need 
for  me  to  remind  you  that  long  years  of  struggle 
have  preceded  the  present  moment ;  there  is  no 
need  to  point  out  that  the  issues  we  shall  con- 
sider together  are  not  the  end  of  the  story  but 
represent  only  a  short  period  of  history  during 
which  the  final  outcome  still  hangs  in  the 
balance.  The  members  of  this  society  require 
no  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  postwar 
period.  I  need,  however,  to  take  only  a  moment 
to  set  the  scene,  so  to  speak,  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  between  East  and  West  as 
it  exists  today. 

Some  Factors  in  the  Current  Situation 

In  some  respects  the  events  of  1963,  as  have 
the  immediate  prospects  for  1964,  evolved  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Soviet  Union's  attempt  to  shift 
the  balance  of  power  in  its  favor  by  the  emplace- 


ment of  offensive  missiles  on  Cuba.  The  Soviet 
plunge  at  Cuba  was  sudden  and  reckless.  This 
very  recklessness  lent  a  concent  rated  and  dra- 
matic quality  to  the  Cuban  denouement  which 
has,  for  example,  not  recently  characterized 
Soviet  moves  in  Berlin.  The  gravity  of  the 
challenge  and  the  firmness  with  which  it  wa 
met  have  led  to  a  recognition  of  the  Cuban 
drama  of  1962  as  a  watershed  for  subsequent 
international  affairs. 

The  Cuban  crisis  was  the  continuation  of  a 
series  of  deliberate  efforts  to  intrude  Communist 
power  and  influence  into  new  areas.  Such  at- 
tempts have  been  made  since  1945  in  many  areas, 
but  most  forcefully  in  Iran,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Berlin,  Korea,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam.  In  each 
case  these  efforts  have  been  successfully  coun- 
tered by  the  West — although  in  Laos  and  South 
Viet-Nam,  as  in  Cuba,  the  task  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. The  special  significance  of  Cuba  is  that 
it  presented  not  only  the  sharpest  but  perhaps 
also  the  terminal  episode  of  a  menacing  strategy 
of  nuclear  threat  which  seems  to  have  dated 
from  the  Soviet  orbiting  of  the  first  sputnik  in 
1957. 

If  the  last  14  months  have  given  evidence  of 
a  new  sobriety  in  the  Soviet  assessment,  this 
probably  traces  to  the  following  factors : 

1.  Western  military  strength  has  greatly  in- 
creased. Even  though  the  Soviet  Union  since 
1958  has  overplayed  its  bid  with  too  weak  a 
hand,  the  Western  position  has  subsequently 
been  greatly  improved  by  a  massive  mobiliza- 
tion of  resources.  As  President  Johnson  pointed 
out  in  his  budget  message  of  January  21,s  the 
United  States  within  the  past  3  years  has  in- 
creased by  100  percent  the  nuclear  weapons 
in  our  strategic  forces  and  by  60  percent  the 
tactical  nuclear  forces  deployed  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. We  have  increased  by  45  percent  the  num- 
ber of  combat-ready  divisions  and  by  35  percent 
the  number  of  our  tactical  fighter  squadrons. 

2.  We  have  demonstrated  both  in  Cuba  and 
in  Berlin  a  firm  will  to  commit  these  forces 
where  necessary.  The  Communists  can  remain 
in  no  doubt  on  this  point. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  is  now  in  deep  economic 
difficulties,  as  an  outcome  of  the  mismanage- 
ment of  its  economy  and  of  excessive  diversion 

1 H.  Doc.  265,  Part  1,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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of  resources  to  an  inflexible  military  and  space 
budget.  The  consequences  have  been  a  decline 
in  absolute  agricultural  output  and  an  inability 
to  maintain  adequate  resource  inputs  into  vital 
segments  of  industry. 

4.  The  deepening  Sino-Soviet  split  is  another 
major  fact  of  life  with  which  the  Soviets  now 
must  deal,  although  so  far  its  precise  impact  on 
Soviet  policy  toward  the  West  is  hard  to  assess. 
Peiping  has  directly  challenged  the  authority  of 
Moscow  and  is  now  engaged  in  a  direct  contest 
to  assert  its  leadership  over  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement  and  in  the  developing  lands  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

With  the  doubtless  unnecessary  caution  that 
none  of  these  considerations  implies  in  any  way 
a  Soviet  abandonment  of  the  ultimate  goal  of 
world  domination,  I  now  turn  to  the  specific 
topic  I  have  suggested  for  your  consideration. 

Negotiating  With  the  Communists 

Let  us  begin  by  disposing  of  an  argument 
against  seeking  agreements  with  the  East  which 
is  distinct  from  the  argument  already  in- 
troduced. 

The  Communists,  it  is  often  pointed  out,  can- 
not be  trusted.  The  Soviet  Union  appears  to 
regard  international  agreements  as  valid  only 
so  long  as  it  is  to  its  own  interest  to  invoke  their 
provisions.  Communist  China  is  even  blunter 
in  its  assertion  of  its  own  interests  against  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  peace  of  the  world  commu- 
nity. In  Berlin,  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  else- 
where the  Communist  record  of  disregard  for 
their  international  obligations  is  too  glaring  to 
require  comment.  This  is,  unfortunately,  a  fact 
of  international  life  with  which  Western  states- 
men must  deal.  It  has  led  some  observers  to 
the  view  that  there  should  be  no  agreements, 
since  the  Western  signatories  will  regard  agree- 
ments as  binding  and  therefore  as  limiting  their 
freedom  of  action,  whereas  the  Eastern  powers 
will  not. 

Furthermore,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  Com- 
munist notion  of  negotiation  is  such  that  the 
very  process  of  discussing  possible  accommoda- 
tion is  dangerous.  Often  enough  their  offers 
to  talk  with  us  are  plainly  prompted,  not  by 
:i  desire  to  reach  any  agreement,  but  by  a  hope 
that  they  can,  without  yielding  from  their  own 


position,  pry  concessions  from  the  West.  They 
attempt  to  pocket  without  payment  any  conces- 
sions put  forth  as  part  of  a  Western  proposal 
for  a  compromise.  They  are  unembarrassed  to 
suggest  that  the  remedy  for  their  violation  of 
an  agreement  is  a  conference  to  make  a  new 
agreement  giving  them  what  they  want.  To 
them,  what  is  negotiable  at  any  given  time  is 
not  the  difference  between  the  positions  of  the 
East  and  the  West  but  the  difference  between 
what  they  possess  and  what  they  desire.  If  they 
had  their  way,  negotiation  would  be  a  sort  of 
cattle  chute  along  which  the  unsuspecting  na- 
tions of  the  West  would  move  under  Communist 
prodding — slowly,  perhaps,  but  toward  an  in- 
evitable destination. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  stress  that 
it  is  foolish  to  trust  Communist  professions  of 
good  faith  in  subscribing  to  an  agreement.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  no  logic  leads  from 
this  premise  to  the  conclusion  that  the  West 
should  hold  no  conversations  and  make  no 
treaties  with  the  East.  Such  a  conclusion  re- 
flects, not  distrust  of  the  Communists,  but  dis- 
trust of  ourselves.  It  underestimates  our  re- 
sources of  skill  and  experience  in  conducting 
East-West  talks  and  in  devising  means  to  in- 
sure the  enforcement  of  agreements  reached. 
It  also  fails  to  allow  for  the  fact  that,  in  certain 
circumstances,  the  Soviets  can  be  led  by  their 
own  interests  to  negotiate  an  agreement  which 
is  also  in  our  interest. 

Tension  Between  East  and  West 

Before  I  elaborate  this  point  I  would  like  to 
invite  you  to  scrutinize  the  idea  that  at  least 
a  certain  degree  of  tension  in  East-West  rela- 
tions is  to  the  advantage  of  the  West.  Here,  I 
believe,  we  must  first  of  all  be  careful  not  to 
make  the  common  error  of  discussing  tension  as 
if  it  had  an  existence  of  its  own,  independent  of 
the  real  issues  and  real  events  of  our  world. 
We  must  also  be  sure  to  distinguish  between 
(lie  causes  of  tension  and  its  effects. 

Tension  between  nations  and  groups  of  na- 
tions arises  when  their  major  national  and  joint 
objectives  overlap  and  conflict,  as  now  is  the 
case  between  East,  and  West.  There  is,  first 
of  all,  the  incompatibility  of  Communist  aims 
with  the  desire  of  other  nations  to  live  undis- 
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torbed  in  peace.  The  dispute  over  the  means 
they  will  employ,  in  which  the  Communist 
powers  today  are  engaged,  has  not  shaken  their 
continuing  common  commitment  to  world  revo- 
lution. I  should  like  to  underline  that  point 
by  quoting  from  a  statement  by  Chairman 
Khrushchev  published  last  month  in  the  maga- 
zine Kommunist: 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  does  not  mean  that 
under  conditions  of  peaceful  coexistence  the  contest 
lessens  between  Governments  of  differing  social  struc- 
tures. On  the  contrary,  peaceful  coexistence  stipulates 
an  economic  fight  in  the  form  of  economic  competition, 
and  political  and  ideological  struggle. 

A  further  source  of  tension  is  the  fact  that 
the  Communist  leaders  now  control  large  areas 
of  the  world,  including  the  Eastern  Zone  of 
Germany,  in  which  the  satisfaction  of  legitimate 
national  aspirations  has  been  denied. 

The  specific  issues  and  situations  from  which 
tension  can  spring  are  many  and  varied.  Un- 
healthy tension  in  an  individual  frequently  oc- 
curs in  what  in  medical  terminology  is  called  a 
syndrome,  and  the  analogy  is  not  without  use- 
fulness in  considering  the  kind  of  tension  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  A  syndrome  is  a 
group  of  symptoms  produced  by  factors  which 
may  originally  have  been  unrelated  but  which 
interact  to  produce  a  cumulative  effect  more 
harmful  than  the  mere  sum  of  the  influences 
each  exerts.  Similarly,  tension  between  nations 
is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  many 
forms,  which  can  interact  and  reinforce  each 
other. 

One  of  the  most  important  causes  of  military 
tension  is  the  threat  to  Europe  posed  by  the 
presence  of  large-scale  Communist  arms  in  the 
East.  Ranged  against  this  is  a  NATO  estab- 
lishment in  Europe  which,  whatever  its  need 
for  improvement,  possesses  awesome  capabilities 
at  every  level  of  force.  The  tensions  arising 
from  this  confrontation  in  Europe  are  height- 
ened and  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  other 
areas  of  the  world — in  Cuba,  Laos,  and  South 
Viet-Nam — the  Communists  are  pursuing  their 
objectives  by  means  of  active  subversion  and 
terror.  Encompassing  all  this  is  the  nuclear 
balance  of  terror  between  East  and  West,  based 
on  a  destructive  capacity  which,  if  employed, 
would  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  lives  within 


the  space  of  hours.    All  these  elements  enter 

into  the  syndrome  of  world  tension. 

The  fundamental  issues  between  East  and 
West  flare  into  headlines  when  the  Soviets  try 
to  put  missiles  into  Cuba,  or  stop  Allied  con- 
voys on  the  autobahn  to  Berlin,  or — as  hap- 
pened late  last  month — wantonly  shoot  down 
three  American  Air  Force  officers  who  strayed 
over  East  Germany  in  an  unarmed  training 
plane.  It  would,  however,  be  a  gross  over- 
simplification to  say  that  there  are  no  tensions 
during  periods  in  which  the  Communist  powers 
choose  to  refrain  from  such  acts.  That  the 
absence  of  a  crisis  is  identical  with  the  presence 
of  a  detente  is  only  something  the  Communists 
would  like  us  to  believe.  It  is  not  to  our  in- 
terest to  talk  or  behave  as  if  it  were  true. 

From  that,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  to  our  interest  to  have  the  tension  between 
East  and  West  reflect  itself  in  dispute,  crisis, 
or  confrontation.  Indeed,  to  adopt  that  view 
would  be  to  fall  in  with  the  Communist  argu- 
ment that  tension  has  no  existence  apart  from 
its  more  acute  manifestations.  We  must  take 
the  more  responsible  course  of  trying  to  con- 
trol such  manifestations  so  that  they  do  not  lead 
to  general  conflict,  while  we  search  for  a  way 
to  penetrate  to  the  real  causes  of  tension. 

Some  claim  that  the  pressure  on  the  Com- 
munist powers  to  yield  gains  to  the  West  is 
greatest  when  relations  between  East  and  West 
are  at  their  worst.  I  believe  that  this  view  re- 
flects a  misappraisal  of  both  the  origins  and 
the  dangers  of  tension.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  West  exerts  only  a  peaceful  pres- 
sure upon  the  East.  Our  military  might  is 
essential  to  us  as  a  deterrent  and  in  warding 
off  military  pressure  from  the  East;  however, 
we  have  forsworn  its  use  save  for  defense, 
and  this  fact  is  known  to  our  adversary. 

Thus  a  worsening  of  relations  gives  the  West 
no  new  lever  to  move  the  Eastern  powers  from 
their  entrenched  positions.  The  real  instru- 
ments available  to  us  to  achieve  our  own  ob- 
jectives are  the  resources  and  the  attractive 
power  of  our  prospering  free  societies,  backed 
up  by  a  united  determination  to  press  for  the 
solution  of  problems  by  all  peaceful  means. 
These  instruments  are  not  more,  but  less,  effec- 
tive in  a  time  of  crisis  than  in  a  time  of  relative 
calm. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  ad- 
versary will,  unless  he  is  forced  to  do  so,  oblig- 
ingly offer  unconditional  surrender  on  our 
terms.  A  state  of  heightened  tension  and  con- 
flict charges  the  political  atmosphere  with  fear 
and  suspicion.  Aroused  peoples  will  not  per- 
mit their  political  leaders  to  make  concessions — 
and  even  in  Communist  states  the  leaders  must 
take  some  account  of  these  pressures.  All 
prospect  that  the  adversaries  might  meet  each 
other  halfway  in  a  peaceful  settlement  vanishes. 
Minor  problems,  rather  than  being  solved,  are 
aggravated  and  multiplied.  Issues  are  created 
which  need  never  have  existed.  Violence  or 
even  war  could  result  from  artificial  challenges 
which  were  never  part  of  the  basic  conflict  of 
vital  interests. 

There  is  another  school  of  thought  which 
alleges  that  the  reaching  of  minor  agreements 
will  lull  the  West  into  a  false  feeling  of  com- 
placency, arising  from  an  illusion  of  detente — 
that  the  West  will  find  the  status  quo  so  ac- 
ceptable that  long-range  goals  will  be  forgotten 
and  central  issues  will  be  allowed  to  remain  un- 
resolved. This  could  be  so,  but  it  need  not  be 
so.  National  memories  are  not  so  short  as  that. 
People  who  have  determination,  and  who  take 
the  long  view,  will  never  cease  trying  to  achieve 
their  basic  aspirations  or  to  regulate  their  basic 
problems. 

I  believe  the  nations  of  the  West,  including 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic, have  the  necessary  determination.  That  we 
give  each  other  the  credit  for  having  it  is  the 
measure  of  our  confidence  in  each  other.  We 
have,  after  all,  labored  together  for  almost  a 
generation  now  with  the  problems  of  East- 
West  relations.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  wis- 
dom is  so  small,  or  our  fixity  of  purpose  so 
fragile,  that  we  need  constantly  to  be  recalled 
to  our  duties  through  crises  and  clashes  with 
the  adversary.  We  have  our  common  goals 
clearly  in  view,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  lose 
sight  of  them. 

The  Search  for  Agreements 

The  alternative  we  propose  to  a  policy  of  no 
agreements  is  a  policy  of  search  for  agreements 
whenever  and  wherever  possible.  Although 
in  practical  terms  this  search  is  more  likely  to 


lead  to  limited  agreements  than  to  major  settle- 
ments, we  do  not  just  for  that  reason  rule  out 
the  latter.  The  Austrian  treaty  is  an  example 
of  a  major  breakthrough  made  possible  by  pro- 
longed and  patient  exploration  which  led  to  an 
arrangement  consistent  with  the  vital  interests 
of  both  sides. 

Such  a  course  requires  us  patiently  to  pursue 
a  dialog  with  the  adversary,  seeking  both  to 
clarify  issues  and  to  identify  the  relatively 
limited  areas  in  which  negotiation  may  now  be 
possible.  The  necessity  for  patience  has  been 
recommended  by  many  eminent  counselors,  in- 
cluding Wilhelm  Wolfgang  Sehiitz  of  the 
Kuratorium  Indivisible  Germany.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  search  for  German  reunification  he 
said: 

We  must  have  the  courage  to  take  the  long  path,  if 
no  one  can  show  us  a  short  path.  That  means,  we 
must  also  have  the  courage  under  given  circumstances, 
to  proceed  in  stages  on  this  path  to  unity. 

President  Johnson,  in  addressing  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  put  the 
thought  in  these  words :  4 

Peace  is  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  it  must 
be  taken  one  step  at  a  time. 

The  process  of  differentiating  between  the 
negotiable  and  nonnegotiable  differences  is 
itself  a  long  and  arduous  one.  However,  even 
at  this  stage  it  has  not  been  without  result. 
Merely  to  achieve  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  hard-core  issues  which  divide  East  and 
West  is  a  gain  for  us.  One  of  the  pressing 
dangers  of  our  time  is  the  possibility  that  the 
Communist  leaders  will  stumble  into  war 
through  failure  to  recognize  what  our  vital 
interests  are.  For  example,  the  intermittent 
discussions  of  Berlin  which  have  taken  place 
for  some  time  now  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  thus  far  not  been  success- 
ful. They  have,  however,  permitted  us  to 
make  unmistakably  clear  that  the  West  has 
vital  interests  in  Berlin  upon  which  the  Soviet 
Union  must  not  infringe.  To  that  extent  the 
danger  of  war  by  miscalculation  has  been 
reduced. 

Most  talks  between  East  and  West  are  not 
negotiations  at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
that    term    in   the   West,     In   certain   circum- 
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stances,  however,   they   can   and   do   lead  to 

genuine  and  oven  successful  bargaining-  even 
though    these  circumstances   may  be  limited. 

Since  no  person  and  no  nation  can  willingly 
concede  interests  which  are  vital,  real  negotia- 
tions must  be  confined  to  matters  which  are  not 
regarded  by  either  party  as  compromising  such 
interests.  In  other  areas,  however,  discussions 
can  lead  to  genuine  and  even  successful  bar- 
gaining. 

Parenthetically,  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
what,  in  the  American  view,  East-West  negoti- 
ations are  not.  They  are  not  an  effort  calcu- 
lated merely  to  produce  a  favorable  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets — or  a  superficial  detente 
unsubstantiated  by  concrete  evidence  of  prog- 
ress. They  are  not  based  on  the  vague  hope 
that  somehow,  if  we  make  unilateral  concessions 
to  the  Soviets,  we  will  thereby  induce  in  them 
a  feeling  of  good  will  or  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  make  compensatory  voluntary  concessions  to 
us.  The  history  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviets  provides  no  basis  for  assurance  that 
such  expectations  would  be  justified. 

Yet,  even  after  the  ground  is  narrowed  by 
a  prudent  skepticism  of  Soviet  intentions,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  some  room  for  prog- 
ress still  remains.  Xot  all  agreements  have  to 
be  based  on  trust.  The  most  common  trans- 
action between  individuals  all  over  the  world — 
the  exchange  of  goods  over  a  counter  for  cash — 
does  not  involve  the  element  of  trust.  In  East- 
West  relations  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor 
must  be  applied  with  special  care.  However, 
if  each  party  has  correctly  analyzed  the  ad- 
vantages that  an  agreement  offers  him  and  if,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  purchase,  there  is  a  simulta- 
neous exchange  of  considerations  freely  agreed 
upon,  then  a  basis  can  be  provided  for  success- 
ful agreements  even  in  the  absence  of  confidence. 

Where  an  agreement  requires  a  series  of 
actions  to  be  undertaken  over  a  period  of  time, 
special  safeguards  are  of  course  required. 
There  must  be  some  policing  mechanism — some 
arrangement  whereby  considerations  flow  equi- 
tably and  concurrently  between  the  parties,  with 
either  being  able  to  stop  if  at  any  time  it  should 
appear  that  the  other  has  ceased  to  fulfill  his 
part  of  the  undertaking.  Within  these  limita- 
tions, however — which  are  well  understood  by 


those  experienced  in  the  proee.-s  of  negotia- 
tion— the  carrying  out  of  agreements  within 
well-defined  areas  is  entirely  feasible. 

The  opposition  of  aims  between  Easl  and 
West  is  SO  great  that  areas  in  which  the  interests 
of  both  coincide  are  hard  to  discern.  Neverthe- 
less, certain  areas  have  been  found,  and  we  be- 
lieve others  may  exist.  We  did,  for  example, 
find  a  common  interest  in  ending  large-scale 
nuclear  testing,  and  confirmed  it  in  the  partial 
test  ban  treaty  concluded  in  1963.  I  do  not  want 
to  overstate  the  importance  of  this  development. 
It  does  illustrate,  however,  both  the  persistence 
and  continuity  with  which  successive  American 
administrations  have  sought  progress  in  this 
field,  and  the  slowness  of  progress  with  which 
we  have  to  reckon.  The  test  ban  treaty  is  the 
fruition  of  ideas  proposed  by  the  United  States 
in  April  1959  and  elaborated  by  joint  British- 
American  initiative  in  1961  and  1962. 

Other  small  steps  have  been  taken  by  mutual 
consent.  The  first  was  agreement  to  install  a 
"hot  line"  for  direct  communication  between 
Washington  and  Moscow  in  moments  of  crisis. 
This  was  a  limited  recognition  by  the  Soviets 
of  a  mutual  interest  in  averting  the  outbreak  of 
war  through  accident  or  miscalculation.  The 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.E.  jointly  formu- 
lated the  declaration  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  against  placing  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction in  orbit  around  the  earth.  A  broad 
agreement  on  principles  of  law  for  outer  space 
has  been  reached. 

Wre  are  also  discussing  certain  purely  bilat- 
eral agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  are 
currently  negotiating  a  consular  convention  and 
a  new  cultural  exchange  program.5  Partic- 
ularly in  the  exchange  program  we  seek  to  pro- 
mote contacts  with  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe.  These  contacts  are  also  multiplied  by 
tourism  and  by  increased  freedom  of  movement 
between  East  and  Wrest.  Such  exchanges  con- 
tribute directly  to  diversification  and  liberaliza- 
tion of  closed  societies. 

Thus  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  come  to  perceive,  in  certain  very 
restricted  fields,  a  mutuality  of  interest  with 
the  West.  You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the 
message  sent  by  President  Johnson  to  the  open- 
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ing  session  of  the  Geneva  disarmament  confer- 
ence on  January  20  of  this  year.6  The  five 
major  proposals  put  forward  by  President 
Johnson  are  an  earnest  of  our  belief  that  it  may 
be  possible  further  to  limit  the  arms  race  and 
the  danger  of  war  by  agreement. 

The  issues  are  too  grave,  and  the  dangers  too 
real,  for  us  to  dismiss  the  possibility  of  more 
agreements  with  the  facile  assumption  that 
whatever  the  Soviet  Union  will  accept  must  be 
against  our  interests.  The  assumption  is  not 
necessarily  valid.  If  the  margin  of  advantage 
over  disadvantage  to  each  party  proves  on  care- 
ful analysis  to  be  roughly  equal,  an  agreement 
can  result  in  a  net  advantage  to  both.  The  es- 
sence of  a  normal  business  transaction  is  that 
each  party,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  makes  a 
gain.  There  is  no  reason  why,  with  proper 
caution  and  much  patience,  we  cannot  arrive  at 
agreements  of  this  kind  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nor  does  a  prudent  determination  to  protect 
ourselves  and  our  interests  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  independent  but  reciprocally  bal- 
anced actions  being  taken  step  by  step  by  both 
sides,  even  in  the  absence  of  prior  agreement. 
Indeed,  unilateral  actions  of  this  nature  are  in 
fact  already  taking  place.  The  United  States 
has  reduced  its  military  budget.  It  is  closing 
certain  plants  producing  fissionable  material 
and  has  invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  follow  suit. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  announced  a  military 
budget  reduction  whose  real  effect  we  are  now 
weighing.  Real  movement  in  direction  of  the 
relaxation  of  tensions  could  result  if  actions  on 
the  part  of  one  side  are  balanced  by  concurrent 
movement  by  the  other.  This  assumes,  if  bal- 
ance is  to  be  maintained,  that  we  do  not  pay 
for  reversible  actions  on  their  part  with  irre- 
versible actions  on  our  side. 

Thinking  in  Terms  of  Ultimate  Solutions 

Unfortunately  the  possibilities  for  limited 
agreement  have  not  yet  directly  touched  upon 
the  central  matters  of  dispute  between  East 
and  West.  In  pursuing  the  resolution  of  lesser 
matters  through  negotiation  and  compromise, 
we  must  obviously  weigh  the  effect  on  larger 
issues  in  making  them  harder  or  easier  to  settle 
at  some  future  time. 


"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  10,  1964,  p.  223. 


I  will  offer  two  propositions.  The  first  is 
that  history  provides  little  encouragement  to 
believe  that  major  differences  between  nations 
can  be  overcome  by  peaceful  negotiation  leading 
to  one  massive  compromise.  Such  differences 
usually  persist  either  until  one  party  succeeds  in 
imposing  its  will  upon  the  other  or  until  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  evolution  of  world 
affairs  so  change  the  international  environment 
that  the  issues  themselves  are  changed  in  nature 
or  eliminated. 

I  believe  that,  in  the  case  of  the  hard-core  dif- 
ferences between  East  and  West,  agreement  will 
in  most  instances  have  to  await  an  alteration  in 
world  relationships  sufficiently  drastic  to  re- 
move the  particular  issue  in  question  from  the 
vital-interest  category.  With  respect  to  these 
problems,  then,  we  must  exercise  great  restraint. 
We  must  seek  solutions  by  indirection — through 
the  promotion  of  evolutionary  change  in  the 
context  in  which  the  problems  appear  on  the 
world  scene. 

My  second  proposition  is  that,' if  the  princi- 
ple of  balance  of  advantage  and  disadvantage 
can  be  achieved,  there  is  no  reason  why  attempts 
to  reach  agreement  with  respect  to  minor  prob- 
lems should  wait  upon  the  solution  of  the  vital 
ones.  Let  me  again  suggest  a  medical  analogy. 
A  physician  may  find  that  a  patient  is  suffering 
not  only  from  a  serious  and  persistent  malady 
but  from  minor  ailments  which  complicate  his 
condition.  If  the  physician  cannot  cure  the 
major  malady  at  once,  he  will  certainly  not  for 
that  reason  fail  to  try  to  cure  the  minor  ones. 
In  Eas1>-West  relations,  the  clearing  away  of 
minor  differences  can  permit  us  both  to  diagnose 
the  major  problems  more  clearly  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  distractions  which  hamper  us  in  com- 
ing directly  to  grips  with  them. 

Moreover,  the  reaching  of  even  a  minor  agree- 
ment creates  a  confidence  and  an  expectation 
that  more  will  follow.  It  begins  to  be  felt  that 
perhaps  other  differences  of  a  similar  nature  can 
be  composed.  Some  hope  may  even  begin  to 
dawn  that  even  larger  issues  can  be  attacked 
with  some  prospect  of  success.  A  beginning  of 
possible  movement  is  sensed  in  the  polar  ice- 
pack of  opposing  positions  which  had  seemed 
frozen  into  eternal  immobility. 

There  are  dangers  in  this,  of  course.     I  do 
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not  suggest  that  we  should  lose  our  caution  or 
our  sense  of  values.  We  must  take  great  care 
not  to  allow  a  current  of  optimism  to  sweep  us 
into  a  trap  of  Communist  devising.  I  do  be- 
lieve, however,  that  there  is  more  possibility 
for  agreement  to  follow  upon  agreement  than  to 
emerge  from  a  situation  in  which  the  two  sides 
have  drawn  back  from  meaningful  contact  in 
mutual  suspicion — to  hurl  recriminations  at 
each  other.  Once  a  sufficient  number  of  minor 
tensions  are  removed  through  isolated  agree- 
ments, moreover,  it  might  be  found  that  the 
remaining  issues  are  less  formidable  than  was 
originally  assumed. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  summed  up  the 
prospect  for  the  near  future  in  these  words: 7 

I  do  not  see  on  the  immediate  horizon  dramatic  and 
sweeping  solutions  to  divisive  and  dangerous  problems. 
But  we  must  work  at  them  steadily,  and  patiently, 
and  ceaselessly.  Small  steps  are  worth  taking  because 
we  might  find  them  to  be  the  key  to  larger  ones. 

The  Special  Strength  of  the  West 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  submit  that  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  West  to  seek  agreements  with 
the  East  where  grounds  for  a  workable  agree- 
ment in  our  mutual  interests  may  be  found  to 
exist.  We  should  pursue  this  endeavor  without 
excessive  expectations  for  rapid  or  spectacular 
success,  but  also  without  discouragement.  It 
must  go  on  at  all  times,  at  many  levels,  and  over 
all  questions — including  the  minor  ones  but  also 
the  most  difficult  ones. 

It  cannot  be  proven  with  mathematical  cer- 
tainty that  through  a  relief  of  tension  resulting 
from  a  succession  of  minor  agreements  one  can 
reach  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  complete  relaxation 
of  tensions.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  one  can 
prove  the  reverse — namely,  that  a  policy  of  fail- 
ing to  seek  relief  for  such  tensions  will  inevita- 
bly foreclose  the  possibility  of  reaching  this 
goal. 

There  are,  I  believe,  agreements  which  can  be 
sought  now  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  in  the 
prevention  of  war  by  miscalculation,  and  in 
trade  and  cultural  exchange — both  by  nations 
and  by  groups  of  nations.  We  must  always  take 
into  account,  however,  that  where  groups  of  na- 
tions are  involved,  they  must  be  in  accord  on 

'Ibid.,  Oct.  14,  1963,  p.  570. 


the  proposals  to  put  forward.  No  one  nation 
can  get  too  far  ahead  of  its  allies. 

At  the  same  time  we  make  proposals  for  mi- 
nor agreements  we  must  continue  to  think  in 
terms  of  ultimate  solutions  for  the  major  prob- 
lems, no  matter  how  remote  the  chances  for  suc- 
cessful negotiation  may  be.  The  West  should 
always,  for  example,  be  in  a  position  of  readi- 
ness to  negotiate  for  German  reunification,  in 
the  context  of  the  security  of  Europe,  just  as  we 
should  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  nondissem- 
ination  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Moreover,  although  necessarily  such  posi- 
tions on  major  issues  do  not  start  where  a  nego- 
tiation might  be  expected  to  end,  they  must  be 
more  than  propaganda  positions.  Insofar  as 
they  can,  they  must  take  into  account  not  only 
the  psychology  but  the  vital  interests  of  the  ad- 
versary. Otherwise  the  positions  of  both  par- 
ties will  always  remain  so  far  apart  that  one  can 
never  really  test  whether  or  not  they  can  be 
accommodated. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  tried  to  present  in 
outline  a  coherent  philosophy  supporting  a  pos- 
itive approach  to  East-West  relations.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  formulation  of  such  a  philosophy 
is  essential  at  this  time.  I  express  this  conclu- 
sion now,  not  with  the  feeling  that  the  last  word 
has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  but  with  the 
hope  that  many  others  will  be  stimulated  to 
speak  and  write  about  it. 

The  stance  that  we  adopt  now  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  East  will  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  future  of  mankind.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  our  posture  be  determined  by  an 
instinctive  reaction  to  a  danger  we  perceive,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  an  impulsive  hope  we  might 
suddenly  conceive,  upon  the  other.  Neither 
provides  adequate  ground  on  which  to  base  a 
policy  which  must  deal  simultaneously  with  t he 
dangers  we  face  and  the  hopes  we  cherish. 

Our  democratic  nations  can  best  reach  a  con- 
sensus through  free  discussion  and  consultation. 
Neither  division  of  opinion  nor  an  unreasoned 
acquiescence  in  a  certain  course  is  an  adequate 
response  to  the  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted. Division  weakens  us.  Passive  accept- 
ance of  a  certain  policy  robs  us  of  the  popular 
support,  and  the  diverse  resources  of  ideas  and 
diplomatic  skills,  which,  when  applied  in  con- 
cert, are  the  special  strength  of  the  West. 
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In  the  final  analysis  the  West  as  a  whole  must 
determine  the  course  it  will  pursue  in  its  re- 
lations with  the  East.  To  all  of  us,  and  to  the 
generations  which  will  follow  ours,  nothing  can 


be  more  important  than  that  we  make  our  re- 
spective contributions  to  the  fateful  joint  deci- 
sions we  face  with  wisdom,  courage,  and  clear 
purpose. 


The  Alliance  for  Progress 


by  W.  W.  Rostow 

Counselor  of  the  Department  and  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  1 


I  speak  solidly  in  the  name  of  my  Govern- 
ment when  I  say  how  greatly  we  hi  Washing- 
ton welcome  this  conference  and  what  it 
represents. 

President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson 
have  rarely  spoken  with  European  friends  with- 
out urging  increased  interest  and  participation 
by  Europe  in  that  great  Latin  American  ven- 
ture we  call  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  would 
be  going  too  far  to  say  that  we  are  calling  upon 
the  Old  World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
New,  since  the  New  is  not  all  that  unbalanced. 
But  we  are  sure  that  it  would  be  good  for  Eu- 
rope, good  for  Latin  America,  good  for  the 
United  States,  and  good  for  the  whole  free 
world  if  Europe  would  engage  itself  more 
deeply  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  economic,  cultural,  and  religious  ties  be- 
tween Europe  and  Latin  America  have  a  long 
history;  but  they  could  be  given  new  longrun 
meaning  and  vitality  if,  in  this  critical  decade 
of  Latin  American  transition,  Europe  were  to 
enter  wholeheartedly  into  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

While  the  hemispheric  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  shall,  I  am  sure,  con- 
tinue to  expand,  it  would  be  altogether  natural 


1  Address  made  at  a  businessmen's  conference  on 
Latin  America  at  London,  England,  on  Mar.  10  (press 
release  101  dated  Mar.  9). 


if  an  increased  engagement  of  Europe  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  should  bring  Latin 
America  increasingly  into  Atlantic  affairs. 

A  True  Partnership 

As  an  historian,  I  am  quite  conscious  that  the 
modernization  of  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
did  not  begin  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Indeed,  at  one  time  I  studied  intensively  the 
great  Argentine  railroad  boom  which,  in  1890, 
culminated  in  a  rather  noisy  crisis  in  the  city 
of  London. 

The  economic  development  of  Latin  America 
has  been  proceeding  irregularly,  at  a  different 
pace  in  each  country,  for  almost  a  century. 
Starting  in  the  1930's — but  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  restrictions  on  the  import  of  manufac- 
tures during  the  Second  World  War — Latin 
American  industrialization  took  hold  in  a  sub- 
stantial way.  More  than  that,  the  concept  of 
purposeful  economic  development  began  to 
spread  in  the  postwar  years,  both  intellectually 
and  in  political  life. 

The  effort  to  bring  to  the  societies  of  Latin 
America  the  fruits  of  modern  science  and 
technology  has  posed  searching  problems  in 
every  dimension :  land  tenure  and  social  struc- 
ture, politics,  administration,  and  education. 
Broadly  speaking,  political  and  social  power 
has  shifted  in  the  past  generation  from  the 
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countryside  to  the  cities,  from  the  large  land- 
owners to  those  who  command  the,  skills  and 
perspectives  required  to  handle  the  tools  of 
modern  industrialization. 

This  process  has  not  proceeded  without  con- 
flict and,  in  some  cases,  bloodshed.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  1950's  wore  on  it  became  increasingly 
clear  that  Latin  Americans  were  determined  to 
create  their  own  version  of  modern  industrial 
societies. 

In  some  cases,  for  example  Mexico,  we  have 
seen  more  than  a  generation  of  relatively  steady 
progress  not  merely  in  industrialization  but  in 
policies  of  social  equity  and  in  the  development 
of  stable  democratic  institutions  of  their  own 
design.  In  other  cases  progress  has  been  less 
dramatic  and,  especially,  less  regular,  although 
the  direction  of  the  trend  is  clear  and,  on  the 
whole,  general.  As  the  acceleration  of  this 
process  occurred  and  as  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge to  it  was  heightened  by  the  emergence  of 
Castro's  regime  in  Cuba,  the  United  States 
joined  with  Latin  American  nations  in  the  Act 
of  Bogota  of  September  1960.  This  act  recog- 
nized the  connection  between  the  fate  of  democ- 
racy in  Latin  America  and  the  pace  of  economic 
and  social  progress.  In  1961,  building  on  this 
initiative,  President  Kennedy  launched  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  with  its  substantial  commit- 
ment of  capital  and  technical  assistance,  look- 
ing ahead  a  decade  at  least. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  an  enterprise  of  the  United  States 
Government.  This  cannot  be  so,  because  the 
United  States  cannot  by  itself  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  alliance.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  a  primarily  Latin  American  policy 
designed  to  cover  that  critical  period  in  Latin 
American  history  when  the  Latin  American 
peoples  bring  about  a  transition  to  self-sus- 
tained economic  growth  under  conditions  of 
social  equity  and  move  forward  toward  a  con- 
solidation of  democratic  political  practice. 

"Wo  in  the  United  States,  and  the  friends  of 
Latin  America  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  can 
join  in  this  partnership;  but  only  Latin  Ameri- 
cans can  mobilize  the  essential  local  resources — 
the  essential  political  and  human  energy  and 
purposefulness — to  reshape  their  institutions 
and  their  social  and  political  life  to  the  new 
patterns  required  and  desired  by  them. 


The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  truly  an  alli- 
ance, not  because  we  in  the  United  States  are 
contributing  money  to  Latin  America  but  be- 
cause the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  work  with  those  in  Latin  America 
who  would  develop  their  economic  and  social 
life  along  lines  of  their  own  choice  and  make 
of  their  nations  the  kind  of  modern  democratic 
states  they  wish  their  children  to  enjoy  in  the 
light  of  their  culture,  their  values,  and  their 
aspirations. 

It  is  our  interest  in  the  United  States — and 
your  interest  in  Europe — that  they  should 
succeed. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is,  therefore,  a 
partnership  in  both  resources  and  in  political 
commitment. 

Basis  for  Confidence 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  now  in  its  third 
year  of  operation.   How  does  it  fare  ? 

If  one  takes  the  view  that  we  do  in  Washing- 
ton— that  we  are  joining  with  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans in  a  critical  decade  of  common  effort  in 
the  long  sweep  of  their  history — these  first  years 
are  to  be  judged  full  of  promise. 

Progress,  of  course,  is  uneven.  But  in  more 
than  half  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
the  minimum  annual  growth  rate  of  2y2  percent 
per  capita,  called  for  at  Punta  del  Este,  is  being 
achieved. 

Major  new  enterprises  in  education,  housing, 
and  health  are  going  forward  almost  uni- 
versally. 

Only  a  few  Latin  American  countries  had 
prepared  development  plans  before  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este.  Not  every  country  has  a 
planning  organization.  Nino  countries  have 
now  prepared  overall  development  plans;  eight 
have  been  submitted  for  review  by  the  OAS 
Committee  of  Nine. 

Ten  countries  of  the  hemisphere  have  passed 
land  reform  legislation. 

Eleven  countries  have  instituted  major  tax 
reform  programs  and  development. 

The  private  enterprise  sector  in  many  Latin 
American  countries  is  demonstrating  increased 
strength  and  vitality,  as  a  new  forward-looking 
generation  of  businessmen  begins  to  assume 
responsibility. 
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The  full  basis  for  our  confidence,  however, 
does  not  lie  in  overall  statistics  or  even  in  the 
number  of  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  power  sta- 
tions, and  factories  being  built.  It  lies  in  two 
broader  judgments. 

First,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  as  a  concept  and  as  a  working 
enterprise,  has  brought  about  a  new  degree  of 
consensus  in  most  of  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions concerning  the  great  tasks  of  public  life. 
In  one  nation  after  another  one  can  see  the 
emergence  of  moderate,  progressive  coalitions — 
or  the  potential  for  such  coalitions.  The  Com- 
munists have  reckoned  quite  explicitly  in  Latin 
America  on  the  likelihood  that  the  older  leaders 
would  resist  rigidly  the  acts  of  both  reform 
and  enterprise  required  to  make  the  alliance  a 
success.  Although  tax  and  land  reform  legis- 
lation is  never  easy,  and  although  it  is  a  long 
way  from  a  development  plan  set  down  on 
paper  to  the  competent  execution  of  specific 
projects,  there  is  little  doubt  that  among  a  very 
wide  range  of  leadership  in  Latin  American  life 
there  is  an  active  commitment  to  go  forward, 
rather  than  to  dig  in  on  the  basis  of  the  status 
quo. 

A  second  fundamental,  hopeful  factor  is  what 
one  might  call  the  structure  of  the  generations. 
Latin  America  is  full  of  young  men  and  women, 
given  the  surge  of  population  increase  in  recent 
times.  As  one  gets  to  know  our  Latin  American 
friends,  one  finds  that  the  younger  generations 
are  progressively  more  committed  by  conviction 
to  goals  identical  with  those  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  technically  better  trained  to  move 
them  forward. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  we  in  Washington, 
working  as  we  do  to  a  reasonably  long  perspec- 
tive on  what  this  is  about,  are  distinctly  opti- 
mistic. We  never  expected  the  job  to  be  easy 
or  to  be  quick.  We  expected  setbacks  and  dis- 
appointments. We  are  sure  that  the  rate  of 
progress  will  vary  greatly  as  among  the  various 
Latin  American  nations.  But  we  are  in  good 
heart;  and  I  believe  that  our  Latin  American 
friends,  by  and  large,  are  also  in  good  heart. 
The  recent  appointment  of  the  Inter- American 
Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress — or 
CIAP — is  not  merely  a  symbol  of  the  common 
understanding  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  primarily  a  Latin  American  enterprise;  it  is 


also  an  act  of  reaffirmation  and  rededication  in 
the  third  year  of  the  enterprise.  The  meetings 
at  Sao  Paulo,2  which  led  to  this  new  develop- 
ment, were  marked  by  vigorous,  practical,  com- 
petent discussion  that  recalled  to  some  American 
participants  the  lively  days  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  organization  in  Paris. 

Creating  National  Markets 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  one  particular 
concept  which  bears,  I  believe,  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  as  well  as  on  the  development  proc- 
ess in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  lay  this  concept  be- 
fore this  gathering  because,  in  my  view,  it 
promises  to  provide  in  the  next  generation  a 
new  and  major  role  for  the  private  enterprise 
sector  within  developing  countries  and  for 
those  outside  who  wish  to  help  them. 

Surveying  the  position  of  the  countries  in 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, it  is  clear  that  a  great  many  of  them — 
embracing  perhaps  70  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  developing  areas — have  passed  through 
a  first  phase  of  modern  development.  They 
have  built  great  cities,  learned  something 
about  the  administration  of  modern  govern- 
ment, and  acquired  a  wide  range  of  industrial 
skills.  Their  industry,  however,  has  been 
mainly  built  up  by  the  production  of  consumers 
goods  in  substitute  for  imports  of  a  kind  that 
only  a  small,  urban  middle  class  is  rich  enough 
to  buy.  I  have  in  mind  here  automobiles,  tele- 
vision sets,  air-conditioning  equipment,  and  so 
on.  These  nations  still  need  to  plow  a  good 
deal  of  their  capital  into  roads,  power  stations, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  infrastructure 
projects;  and  these  needs  justify  continuing 
development  loans  and  technical  assistance  on 
a  government-to-government  basis. 

But  the  great  challenge  to  the  private  enter- 
prise sectors  within  those  countries — and  to 
private  enterprise  abroad — is  to  do  what  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  succeeded  in  doing  in  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan, 
that  is,  to  produce  and  market  efficiently  to  all 


1  For  a  statement  made  by  Under  Secretary  Harri- 
man  before  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  on  Nov.  13,  1963,  see 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  16, 1963,  p.  937. 
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the  people,  not  merely  u>  a  small,  urban  middle 
class,  the  things  thai  modern  industrial  skills 

can  produce:  cheap  farm  equipment,  textiles, 
slmes,  transistor  radios,  household  utensils, 
sewing  machines,  bicycles,  and  the  rest. 

All  of  you  who  have  traveled  in  developing 
nations  must  have  been  struck  by  the  gap  be- 
tween the  cities  and  the  countryside — the  cities 
with  their  jet  airports,  big  highways  into  town, 
luxury  hotels,  and  upper  middle-class  suburbs, 
while  many  rural  areas  have  been  barely 
touched  by  modernization.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  more  enterprising  country  folk  take  to 
the  roads  and  gather  in  the  slums  which  ring 
the  modern  cities. 

The  next  great  job  in  the  developing  areas 
is  to  narrow  this  rural-urban  gap  by  creating 
truly  national  markets.  Specifically,  there  are 
four  major  jobs  that  must  be  done,  and  they 
should  be  done  simultaneously  as  part  of  a  con- 
scious national  strategy,  shared  by  the  public 
and  private  authorities.  The  four  elements  are 
these:  a  buildup  of  agricultural  productivity, 
especially  in  the  higher  grade  protein  foods ;  a 
revolution  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
products  in  the  cities  to  guarantee  reasonable 
prices  in  urban  markets ;  a  shift  of  industry  to 
the  production  of  simple  agricultural  equipment 
and  consumers  goods  for  the  mass  market;  and 
a  revolution  in  marketing  methods  for  cheap 
manufactured  goods,  especially  into  rural  areas. 

If  I  am  correct,  what  is  involved  are  two  dis- 
tinct revolutions  in  marketing — one  urban,  the 
other  rural — plus  a  shift  in  public  and  private 
resources  to  agriculture,  plus  a  shift  in  the  di- 
rection of  industrial  output  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  mass  market. 

Efforts  to  create  such  national  markets  must 
begin  within  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves, but  American,  European,  and  Japanese 
private  enterprise  have  major  creative  roles  to 
play  in  helping  to  bring  about  this  next  stage  in 
the  development  process,  whose  objective  would 
be  simply  this:  to  mobilize  the  skills  of  private 
enterprise — on  the  side  of  marketing  as  well  as 
production — to  provide  at  once  for  rapid  indus- 
trialization, on  a  broad  base,  and  for  an  agricul- 
tural development  at  once  more  diverse  and 
productive. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  private  enterprise, 
domestic  and  foreign,  now  purposefully  goes 


about  the  job  of  assuming  leadership  in  the 
making  of  national  markets — making  available 
the  goods  that  the  poorer  folk  would  buy  or 
work  harder  to  get  if  they  were  ellieicntly  pro- 
duced and  marketed — the  future  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  developing  nations  can  be 
assured. 

Let  me  put  the  matter  as  bluntly  as  I  recent  [y 
did  to  a  group  of  Latin  American  friends.  It  is 
a  heartening  fact  that  leaders  in  the  private  en- 
terprise sector  in  Latin  America  now-  increas- 
ingly accept  the  need  for  sustained  action  in 
the  lields  of  education,  public  health,  and  hous- 
ing. The  legitimacy  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress social  goals  is  now  widely  accepted;  and 
this  is,  in  itself,  important.  But  the  private 
enterprise  sector  will  not  truly  fulfill  its  func- 
tion in  a  society  until  it  ceases  to  regard  the 
poorer  folk  as  a  social  problem  and  begins  to 
regard  them  as  potential  customers,  and  until 
the  private  enterprise  sector  in  Latin  America 
abandons  the  concept  of  large  markups  and  low 
turnover  and  moves  toward  mass  production 
and  marketing  with  low  unit  profits. 

There  will,  of  course,  continue  to  be  problems. 
As  nationalism  grows,  there  is  often  a  pressure 
to  alter  old  arrangements,  notably  where  foreign 
firms  have  owned  and  managed  basic  national 
resorlrces;  but  if  private  enterprise  can  begin 
to  do  in  these  countries  what  it  has  done  for 
all  the  people  in  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan,  I  believe  that  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  in  these  areas  will  come  to 
recognize  its  virtues  and  accept  its  legitimacy. 

The  Communist  Offensive  in  Latin  America 

Although  it  does  not  bear  directly  on  the 
economics  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  some  of  the  security 
problems  in  Latin  America  which  we  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  face  together.  As  Castro 
has  often  made  clear — for  example,  in  his  fa- 
mous speech  of  December  1961 — he  is  not  pri- 
marily interested  in  growing  sugar  in  Cuba. 
In  that  speech  he  referred  to  guerrilla  warfare 
as  the  match  to  be  thrown  into  the  haystack 
and  opined  that  Latin  America  looked  like  a 
pretty  promising  haystack  to  him.  lie  and  his 
colleagues  are  obsessed  with  the  ambition  of 
installing  communism  on  the  Latin  American 
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mainland  by  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare. 
And  his  is  an  active  faith,  followed  by  works. 

Men  are  being  trained  in  Cuba  for  subversion 
and  guerrilla  warfare.  They  are  being  infil- 
trated illegally  into  Latin  America.  They  are 
being  financed  and  they  are  being  armed  from 
Cuba.  The  Castro  regime  sponsored  a  major 
effort  to  prevent  the  successful  election  last  year 
in  Venezuela.  They  brought  to  Venezuela  three 
tons  of  arms,  including  recoilless  rifles  and  ba- 
zookas. Communist  subversive  forces  in  Vene- 
zuela designed  a  plan  which  called  for  the  use 
of  these  weapons  and  could  have  torn  apart  the 
city  of  Caracas  at  a  time  when  the  army  was 
dispersed  at  the  polling  places.  Blessedly,  the 
plot  was  discovered  and  Venezuelan  citizenry 
faced  down  the  threat  to  their  lives  which  the 
Communists  made.  They  voted  massively,  in 
one  of  the  most  powerful  assertions  of  the  vital- 
ity of  the  democratic  tradition  in  Latin  America 
to  be  observed  in  many  years. 

Speaking  of  this  matter,  Secretary  of  State 
Eusk  said  in  New  York  in  January : 3 

Those  countries  which  for  commercial  reasons  supply 
Cuba,  especially  with  goods  critical  to  the  Cuban  econ- 
omy, are  prejudicing  the  efforts  of  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  to  reduce  the  threat  from  Cuba.  President 
Betancourt  of  Venezuela,  a  prime  target  of  Castro's 
attacks,  recently  put  the  case  in  these  words : 

"It  is  not  comprehensible  that  countries  that  are 
within  the  free  world  .  .  .  trade  with  a  government 
that  is  actively  promoting  communist  subversion  in 
the  Hemisphere.  .  .  .  This  [subversion]  is  a  risk  and 
a  danger  for  ...  all  the  free  world." 

Secretary  Rusk  then  said :  "We  agree." 
We  believe  it  would  be  useful  for  our  friends 
in  Europe  to  examine  and  to  understand  the 
character  of  the  offensive  being  conducted  by 
the  Castro  regime  against  democracy  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  It  is  important  also  to 
recall  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference  of  January 
1962,  which  resulted  not  merely  in  the  exclusion 
of  the  Castro  regime  from  the  Organization  of 
American  States  but  in  the  overwhelming  pas- 


8  Ibid.,  Feb.  10,  1964,  p.  190. 

4  For  texts,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  19,  1962,  p.  278. 


sage  of  two  resolutions 4  which  define  the  Com- 
munist offensive  in  Latin  America,  which  af- 
firm that  the  principles  of  communism  are  not 
compatible  with  the  principles  of  the  inter- 
American  system,  and  which  urge  the  member 
states  to  take  those  steps  that  they  may  consider 
appropriate  for  their  individual  or  collective 
self-defense  and  to  cooperate,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  to  strengthen  their  capacity 
to  counteract  threats  or  acts  of  aggression,  sub- 
version, or  other  dangers  to  peace  and  security 
resulting  from  the  continued  intervention  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  of  Sino-Soviet  powers. 

To  the  extent  that  our  friends  in  Europe  ex- 
amine coolly  the  security  problems  in  Latin 
America  posed  by  the  Communist  offensive,  I 
believe  our  views  across  the  Atlantic,  about  the 
problem  of  Cuba,  will  come  closer  together. 

The  Methods  of  Responsible  Free  Men 

Although  it  is  important  that  none  of  us  be 
casual  about  the  reality  of  Communist  opera- 
tions in  Latin  America,  the  great  job  for  us  all 
in  that  region  is  constructive.  Whatever  the 
difficulties  ahead,  there  is  enormous  vitality  and 
movement  in  Latin  America.  There  are  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dedicated  men  and 
women  within  these  nations,  working  in  both 
private  and  public  sectors,  contributing  day  by 
day  to  economic  and  social  progress,  who  are 
committed  to  find  solutions  within  that  demo- 
cratic tradition  which,  in  different  ways,  we  all 
share. 

If,  while  understanding  and  facing  the  diffi- 
culties before  them,  we  of  the  North  Atlantic 
world  put  our  shoulders  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — and  if  we  are  prepared  to  stay  the 
course — I  have  little  doubt  of  the  outcome. 

It  clearly  lies  within  our  combined  capacity 
to  demonstrate — in  Latin  America  as  else- 
where— that  the  methods  of  responsible  free 
men  can  outstrip  those  of  Communist  totali- 
tarianism in  both  economic  welfare  and  social 
justice. 
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Africa's  Problems  and  Progress 


by  G.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  ] 


The  Rochester  Jayeees  deserve  high  credit  for 
their  commendable  efforts  to  make  foreign  af- 
fairs a  part  of  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this 
area,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  the  Na- 
tion's largest  chapter  of  the  U.S.  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  its  friends.  It's  not  well 
known — and  perhaps  better  so — that  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Washington  Junior  Board  of 
Commerce  when  I  was  first  in  Washington. 
While  I  didn't  exactly  leave  under  a  cloud,  after 
I  won  the  luncheon  door  prize  2  weeks  in  suc- 
cession I  was  too  embarrassed  to  show  up  again. 

Believe  me,  I  am  greatly  impressed  with  your 
efforts  to  bring  people  together  into  discussion 
groups  to  personalize  foreign  issues,  and  I  wish 
you  well  with  your  plans  to  expand  this  pro- 
gram throughout  New  York  State,  the  Nation, 
and  eventually  overseas,  wherever  Junior 
Chambers  exist.  It  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  such  an  ambitious  project  could  orig- 
inate in  Rochester.  This  city  and  its  environs 
have  long  had  a  reputation  for  being  an  in- 
formed and  forward-looking  community.  The 
fact  that  the  Rochester  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  United  Nations  boasts 
5,000  members  and  is  the  largest  in  the  country 
speaks  for  itself.  In  my  own  field,  Africa,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  the  University  of  Rochester 
is  becoming  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
human  investment  African  students  represent 
and  with  African  affairs  generally. 

There  is  an  increasing  need  for  all  American 


'Address  made  at  the  second  annual  Foreign  Affairs 
Week  of  the  Rochester  Junior  Chamher  of  Commerce 
at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  Mar.  1  (press  release  91  dated 
Feb.  29). 


communities  to  inform  themselves  on  foreign 
affairs,  as  you  in  Rochester  are  doing.  The  com- 
plexity of  our  world  relationships  grows  daily, 
and  more  than  routine  efforts  on  our  part  are 
required  if  we  are  to  put  events  abroad  in  proper 
perspective. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  we  consider 
Africa,  whose  impact  as  a  new  force  in  the  world 
community  is  still  relatively  new.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  it  was  understandable  that 
Americans  were  little  aware  of  Africa's  role  in 
the  world.  We  had  no  colonies  there,  and  we 
knew  little  more  of  Africa  than  what  we  heard 
from  missionaries  or  seamen  who  had  been  to 
the  so-called  "dark  continent." 

For  the  last  two  centuries,  most  of  Africa  had 
been  subjected  to  colonial  rule  and  the  needs  of 
non-African  nations.  The  continent  had  little 
or  no  say  in  its  own  affairs.  Indeed,  Africa  was 
the  classic  example  of  a  continent  divided  by 
powerful  nations  seeking  wealth  and  spheres  of 
influence.  It  was,  in  brief,  a  supplier  of  men 
and  women  who  were  enslaved  in  distant  lands, 
a  source  of  raw  materials  which  significantly 
strengthened  the  economies  of  colonial  powers, 
and  a  market  for  goods  manufactured  in  non- 
African  countries. 

With  its  recent  rebirth  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, however,  Africa  is  changing  rapidly. 
We  in  America  cannot  afford  to  be  ill-informed 
and  little  concerned  about  that  continent. 

There  are  10,000  American  missionaries 
throughout  Africa;  2,250  U.S.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  making  real  contributions  to  the 
development  of  17  African  countries;  and  we 
are  assisting  Africa  through  AID  [Agency  for 
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International  Development],  Food  for  Peace, 
and  Export- Import  Bank  loans. 

In  terms  of  national  self-interest,  we  have  an 
important  strategic  interest  in  Africa.  That 
continent  faces  the  much-traveled  Atlantic, 
Mediterranean,  and  Indian  Ocean  shipping 
lanes,  and  it  shares  control  of  such  key  passages 
as  Gibraltar,  Suez,  and  Aden.  A  friendly 
Africa  provides  a  protective  flank  to  Europe 
and  is  important  to  the  success  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance.  Its  important  airfields  have  great 
strategic  value,  and  the  Communists  have  given 
evidence  of  how  much  they  would  like  to  have 
access  to  them. 

Africa  is  important  for  economic  reasons.  It 
is  a  wealthy  continent,  and  one  day  its  full  po- 
tential will  be  realized.  Africa  already  pro- 
duces nearly  all  the  world's  diamonds,  more 
than  half  of  its  gold  and  cobalt,  and  a  fifth  of 
its  copper.  It  produces  such  rare  metals  as 
tantalite  and  germanium,  which  are  critical  to 
the  advance  of  modern  technology.  In  addi- 
tion, its  countries  are  major  exporters  of  coffee, 
cocoa,  hides,  skins,  and  vegetable  oils.  U.S. 
trade  with  Africa  and  our  investments  there 
are  rising  each  year. 

We  also  are  interested  in  Africa  because  of 
its  growing  importance  in  world  affairs. 
Africa's  35  independent  countries  constitute 
nearly  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  United  States  has  dip- 
lomatic relations  witli  each  of  them. 

In  view  of  our  expanding  relations  with 
Africa,  I  feel  it  imperative  for  Americans  to 
be  better  informed  about  African  affairs.  For 
that  reason  I  have  chosen  to  speak  tonight  on 
Africa's  problems  and  progress.  I  am  sure 
Americans  are  increasingly  aware  of  Africa's 
problems,  but  I  am  less  confident  that  the  aver- 
age American  knows  as  much  about  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  progress  modern  Africa 
is  making. 

A  prominent  young  African  statesman  re- 
cently wrote:  "Africa,  in  these  last  five  years, 
has  been  cutting  new  trails.  Anyone  who  has 
hacked  his  way  through  a  forest  undergrowth 
knows  that  you  cannot  go  far  without  some 
scratches  and  even  some  blood  on  your  legs." 

Certainly,  recent  headlines  from  Africa  bear 
out  the  truth  of  that  statement.     There  have 


been — and  still  are — quite  a  few  troubles  in 
Africa  during  this  period  of  transition.  And  if 
the  history  of  developing  countries  is  a  true 
guide,  one  can  predict  that  there  will  be  more 
disturbances,  both  in  independent  Africa  and  in 
yet-to-be-independent  Africa. 

In  the  last  few  months  we  have  read  about 
revolts  in  Zanzibar  and  Gabon.  There  has  been 
fighting  between  Algeria  and  Morocco  and  be- 
tween Ethiopia  and  Somalia  over  border  issues. 
There  have  been  troop  mutinies  in  Tanganyika, 
Uganda,  and  Kenya.  There  have  been  upris- 
ings in  Congo  and  Rwanda.  There  have  been 
anti- American  demonstrations  in  Ghana.  And 
there  are  such  potential  trouble  spots  as  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  and  the  Portuguese 
territories  of  Angola  and  Mozambique,  all  of 
which  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  resolve  impor- 
tant issues  between  blacks  and  whites. 

These  trouble  spots  pose  serious  threats  to 
peace  and  stability  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  some  of  them  have  overtones  that  could  lead 
to  worldwide  problems  if  they  are  not  resolved 
quickly. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
seize  upon  present  unrest  in  parts  of  Africa  as 
a  valid  excuse  to  denounce  Africans  generally 
as  unable  to  govern  themselves.  Africans,  I 
might  point  out,  have  not  generally  condemned 
the  more  developed  nations  as  unfit  to  govern 
themselves,  even  though  the  Western  World 
perpetrated  such  practices  as  segregation,  geno- 
cide, and  colonialism.  Instead  of  reaching 
quick  conclusions  on  Africa,  it  would  be  more 
productive  if  more  of  us  in  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  took  a  greater  interest  in  the 
causes  of  Africa's  problems  and  sought  addi- 
tional ways  to  help  Africa  move  forward  in 
true  independence.  The  desire  to  make  rapid 
progress  is  Africa's  most  cherished  aspiration. 

As  we  view  Africa  today,  what  is  needed 
more  than  anything  else  is  perspective — the 
ability  to  see  the  continent  as  a  whole;  to  ex- 
plore the  causes  fundamental  to  African  unrest; 
to  measure  Africa's  progress  as  well  as  its 
problems;  and,  finally,  to  see  clearly  how  best 
to  cope  with  the  longrun  challenge  of  Africa. 
Too  often  we  view  Africa  as  do  blind  men 
gathered  around  an  elephant  to  examine  it,  and 
we  get  only  part  of  the  truth.    We  think  of 
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Africa  in  terms  of  a  trunk,  a  leg,  or  a  tail,  and 
we  fail  to  get  an  overall  picture  of  what  is 
happening  throughout  that  continent. 

Basic  Problems  of  African  Leaders 

What  are  some  of  the  basic  problems  causing 
African  unrest  I  Let  me  answer  that  by  asking 
you  to  think  as  an  African.  If  you  were  the 
leader  of  a  young  African  nation  today,  what 
issues  would  be  foremost  in  your  mind? 

Certainly  you  would  be  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  preserving  your  country's  freedom 
and  protecting  your  national  interests.  At  the 
same  time,  your  people  would  urge  you  to  be 
concerned  with  progress  toward  independence 
in  still-dependent  Africa,  and  you  would  en- 
courage all  steps  directed  toward  obtaining  self- 
government  for  all  peoples  on  the  continent. 

As  an  African  leader,  you  would  have  to 
explore  every  possible  avenue — governmental 
and  private — that  showed  promise  of  helping 
your  country  and  its  people  make  economic  and 
social  advances.  You  would  be  fully  aware  of 
the  serious  difficulties  Africa  faces :  an  average 
annual  income  of  only  $120  for  the  continent 
as  a  whole;  a  15-percent  literacy  rate;  a  low  life 
expectancy — one  out  of  every  five  Africans  dies 
before  reaching  puberty;  a  low  agricultural 
productivity  rate — the  world's  second  largest 
landmass  accounts  for  only  5  percent  of  the 
world's  agricultural  products;  massive  prob- 
lems of  malnutrition  and  disease;  inadequate 
transportation  and  communications  facilities. 

When  you  gathered  your  human  and  material 
resources  to  tackle  these  problems,  you  would 
discover  a  shortage  of  investment  capital;  a 
lack  of  trained  technicians,  professional  people, 
and  administrators;  all  too  few  businessmen, 
large  or  small ;  a  serious  shortage  of  industrial 
production  upon  which  to  build. 

You  are  conscious  of  young  students  returned 
from  Paris,  London,  Moscow,  or  the  United 
States,  who  haven't  yet  faced  the  hard  realities 
of  national  development  and  who  think  there's 
an  easier,  quicker  way  to  solve  your  country's 
problems.  You  know  you  have  to  move  fast 
enough  to  get  them  on  your  side,  and  you  must 
show  results.  You  can't  seem  to  be  following 
a  "conservative"  program. 


But  despite  these  problems,  pressures  :u. 
upon  you  to  provide  progress  because  your 
people  saw  independence  as  a  passport  to  rapid 
improvement.  And,  as  a  political  leader,  you 
realize  your  political  opponents  will  never  per- 
mit the  people  to  forget  that  you  promised  or 
implied  that  your  administration  would  provide 
this  better  life. 

Obviously,  you  need  help,  but  to  whom  do 
you  turn?  You  can  turn  to  your  fellow  Afri- 
can leaders  and  work  out  some  cooperative  en- 
deavors, but  for  the  most  part  they  face  the 
same  difficulties  as  you.  If  you  take  a  really 
objective  view,  you  are  aware  that  the  long-term 
prospects  of  your  cooperative  endeavors  are 
not  sufficient  to  produce  the  needed  results.  All 
of  you  are  starting  with  approximately  the 
same  handicaps. 

In  the  light  of  these  monumental  problems 
faced  by  Africa's  developing  nations  and 
their  leaders,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  have 
been  so  few  troubles  thus  far.  Of  the  31  new 
nations  that  have  attained  sovereignty  in  Africa 
since  the  end  of  1951,  only  the  Congo  and 
Algeria  had  any  serious  difficulties  during  the 
transfer  of  power.  Not  only  was  Africa's  over- 
all record  good  while  the  new  states  were  gain- 
ing their  freedom;  they  have  made  a  consider- 
able amount  of  progress  in  the  early  years  of 
independence. 

Regional  and  Economic  Cooperation  in  Africa 

A  heartening  degree  of  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  the  political  sphere,  and  Africans 
can  take  great  pride  that  the  preponderant 
share  of  this  progress  is  being  made  without 
foreign  help. 

There  has  been  important  regional  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  in  Africa.  One  highly  sig- 
nificant forward  step  is  the  successful  forma- 
tion of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 
This  body  came  into  being  last  May  at  the  his- 
toric African  heads-of-state  conference  at 
Addis  Ababa.  It  is  now  a  34-member,  Africa- 
wide  organization,  embracing  all  independent 
states  except  South  Africa.  The  OAU  has  al- 
ready begun  to  function  as  a  vehicle  of  con- 
tinental political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
cooperation. 
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Of  particular  importance  is  the  fact  that  the 
OAU  is  helping  Africa  over  some  of  the  rough 
spots  encountered  by  all  new  nations.  It  does 
so  by  providing  a  forum  in  which  Africans  can 
work  out  inter- African  problems  without  out- 
side help  or  interference.  African  leaders  are 
deeply  concerned  with  their  continent's  troubles 
and  are  determined  to  use  their  own  resources 
to  solve  their  problems.  This  determination 
was  well  illustrated  last  week  by  Nigeria's 
Prime  Minister  Balewa  in  his  welcoming  ad- 
dress to  the  Lagos  meeting  of  the  OAU  Council 
of  Ministers,  when  he  said : 

Africa  has  in  recent  months  had  its  moments  of 
trial  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  have  them  for  some 
time  yet.  .  .  .  The  task  before  you  is  to  devise  ways 
and  means  of  resolving  these  crises  within  our  orga- 
nization without  resorting  to  outside  help,  with  all 
its  complicating  consequences.  .  .  .  We  now  appreciate 
more  than  in  the  past  that  we  are  our  brother's 
keeper  and  that  whatever  affects  one  of  us,  affects  us 
all. 

Although  the  OAU  was  formed  when  most 
new  African  governments  were  less  than  4  years 
old — and  the  organization  itself  has  not  yet 
reached  its  first  birthday — it  has  recorded 
a  number  of  remarkable  accomplishments. 
It  played  a  significant  role  in  stopping 
last  fall's  hostilities  between  Algeria  and 
Morocco  and  helped  to  work  out  the  peace 
agreement  just  reached  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  recently  helped  arrange  a  cease-fire 
between  Ethiopia  and  Somalia.  It  has  ap- 
proved steps  that  Tanganyika  may  employ  to 
draw  upon  the  military  forces  of  other  African 
countries  to  assist  it  in  maintaining  internal 
order.  This  is  a  remarkable  record  for  an  orga- 
nization less  than  a  year  old.  It  is  all  the  more 
impressive  when  we  remember  that  it  has  been 
accomplished  by  relatively  new  nations. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  pace  of  develop- 
ments in  recent  months  has  overshadowed  the 
slow  rate  of  change  that  took  place  over  many 
decades  of  the  past  century.  But,  as  is  true  in 
our  own  country,  quiet  and  steady  improvement 
is  much  less  newsworthy  than  the  latest  crisis. 
Nevertheless,  demonstrable  progress  has  been 
made  by  individual  countries  and  by  the  con- 
tinent as  a  whole. 

Nigeria,  which  has  about  one-fifth  of  Africa's 
total  population,  is  a  case  in  point.     That  coun- 


try's gross  national  product  has  risen  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  3.8  percent  since  1950 — 
a  slightly  higher  rate  than  our  own  for  the 
same  years.  In  total  agricultural  production, 
which  is  the  basis  of  most  African  economies, 
its  1961  level  was  23  percent  above  that  for  the 
1952-54  period.  It  increased  its  electric  power 
production  ninefold  between  1947  and  1962 — 
from  86  million  to  750  million  kilowatt  hours. 
In  cement  production,  Nigeria's  output  rose 
from  113,000  metric  tons  in  1958  to  426,000  tons 
in  1962 — an  increase  of  almost  fourfold  in  4 
years. 

At  the  risk  of  your  displeasure,  let  me  cite 
brief  statistics  from  just  a  few  other  countries. 
Although  not  a  lively  topic,  I  think  evidence 
of  Africa's  economic  progress  is  important  for 
us  to  recognize. 

Between  1958  and  1962,  Ethiopia's  manufac- 
turing index  rose  from  100  to  156  and  its  power 
production  nearly  doubled,  rising  from  79  mil- 
lion to  151  million  kilowatt  hours.  In  the  same 
years,  Ethiopia's  neighbor,  Sudan,  increased  its 
cotton  production  from  125,000  to  185,000 
metric  tons,  its  total  exports  from  $125  million 
to  $227  million. 

In  East  Africa,  between  1958  and  1962, 
Tanganyikan  cement  production  rose  from  346 
million  to  398  million  metric  tons;  its  meat  pro- 
duction rose  24  percent,  from  125,000  to  155,000 
metric  tons;  and  its  diamond  exports  were  up 
25  percent  from  515,000  to  647,000  carats. 
Tanganyika's  neighbor,  Uganda,  raised  its  elec- 
trical output  65  percent  during  the  same  period, 
from  278  million  to  454  million  kilowatt  hours; 
and  its  coffee  production  went  up  50  percent 
from  92,000  to  138,000  metric  tons. 

Let  me  also  give  you  one  example  of  educa- 
tional progress.  In  the  West  African  country 
of  Liberia,  between  1950  and  1963,  the  number 
of  schools  rose  from  270  to  800 ;  the  number  of 
teachers  from  684  to  2,594;  the  number  of 
pupils  from  24,000  to  more  than  77,000;  and 
the  money  put  into  education  rose  from  $410,- 
000  to  $4.5  million. 

Africa  is  also  demonstrating  progress  in  its 
international  trade.  Excluding  South  Africa, 
the  continent's  exports  increased  by  some  30 
percent  from  the  mid-1950's  to  1962.  The  1953- 
55  average  of  African  exports  was  about  $4.2 
billion  annually,  while  in  1962  that  figure  rose 
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to  nearly  $5.5  billion.  This,  in  turn,  has  enabled 
Africa  to  buy  more  abroad  for  development 
purposes. 

New  Relationships  With  Europe 

African  states  have  entered  into  a  variety  of 
new  relationships  with  the  former  European 
metropoles,  relationships  which  preserve  valu- 
able cultural  ties  and  common  economic  inter- 
ests while  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
new  nations.  Nigeria,  Ghana,  and  the  other 
major  former  British  dependencies  are  now  full 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and 
continue  to  share  in  the  Commonwealth  trade 
preference  system  and  sterling  bloc  financial  ar- 
rangements. Similarly,  many  French-speaking 
African  states  share  preferential  trading  ar- 
rangements and  the  franc  zone  with  metropoli- 
tan France.  These  are  voluntary  relationships 
from  which  African  states  can  withdraw  if  they 
feel  it  is  in  their  interests — and  some  have  done 
so. 

In  addition,  18  African  states  have  forged 
new  economic  ties  with  the  six  European  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Economic  Community — 
the  Common  Market.  In  their  special  status  as 
Associated  Overseas  Countries  of  the  EEC, 
these  African  states  share  in  reciprocal  reduc- 
tion of  import  duties  and  benefit  from  substan- 
tial economic  assistance  extended  by  all  the  Eu- 
ropean member  states  through  a  European  De- 
velopment Fund. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Africa,2  a 
U.N.  body  operating  under  able  African  leader- 
ship and  largely  staffed  by  Africans,  has  begun 
to  have  a  vital  role  in  Africa's  economic  plan- 
ning. In  particular,  it  is  building  a  philosophy 
of  regional  economic  growth  and  a  program  of 
regional  projects  to  discourage  narrow,  nation- 
alistic economic  enterprises  which  would  waste 
scarce  African  resources  and  capital. 

A  new  African  Development  Bank  has  re- 
cently been  established  under  stimulus  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  and  its  au- 


*  For  a  message  from  President  Johnson  to  the  sixth 
plenary  session  of  the  ECA,  which  convened  at  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  on  Feb.  19,  and  a  statement  made  at 
the  meeting  on  Feb.  25  by  J.  Wayne  Fredericks,  see 
p.  509. 


thorized  capital  of  $250  million  will  be  Bub- 
scribed  by  the  African  nations  themselves. 
Here,  again,  emphasis  will  be  on  economic  proj- 
ects that  transcend  national  boundaries,  such  as 
river  valley  development  and  international 
transportation  and  communications. 

The  recent  International  Coffee  Council  meet- 
ing in  London  is  another  example  of  the  ability 
of  a  number  of  African  countries  to  work  effec- 
tively together  and  with  Latin  American  coffee 
producers.  The  Council  was  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  sales  quota  increases  that  meets 
the  needs  of  both  consuming  and  producing  na- 
tions. Furthermore,  it  is  hoped  that  increased 
sales  of  coffee  by  African  and  other  nations  will 
arrest  the  recent  rapid  increase  in  coffee  prices. 

This  is  a  somewhat  extended  catalog  of  facts 
and  figures,  but  it  shows  that  solid  progress  is 
being  made  in  Africa.  It  demonstrates  why 
I  can  conclude  these  remarks  with  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  Africa. 

Africa  has  a  promising  future,  one,  I  believe, 
that  will  be  fulfilled  despite  shortrun  setbacks 
and  disappointments.  It  is  a  continent  of  great 
potential,  and  its  people  have  high  aspirations 
and  are  willing  to  work  to  attain  them. 

American  foreign  policy  in  Africa  is  pred- 
icated upon  a  long-range  view  of  African  de- 
velopments. Running  through  it  is  the  philos- 
ophy that  politically  and  economically  strong 
and  independent  countries  in  Africa  are  not 
only  in  the  best  interests  of  that  continent  but 
also  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
While  we  have  moral  and  humanitarian  desires 
to  help  less  fortunate  nations,  the  improvement 
of  their  economic  and  political  stability  pro- 
tects American  interests  as  well. 

This  is  true  because  as  African  countries 
increase  their  ability  to  protect  their  independ- 
ence, they  become  truly  nonalined.  Conse- 
quently, seeking  their  own  destinies,  they  will 
reject  subordination  by  a  foreign  dynamism, 
which  communism  demands. 

In  his  first  state  of  the  Union  message,3 
President  Johnson  recognized  that  fact  when 
he  said  we  must  help  free  nations  develop  their 
independence  and  raise  their  standard  of  living. 
This  is  what  American  policy  is  designed  to  do 
in  Africa,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  contributing 


•  Bulletin  of  Jan.  27, 1904,  p.  110. 
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to  the  promising  progress  African  nations  are 
making  today.  I  am  confident  those  nations 
will  cope  with  their  problems  and  continue  to 
make  impressive  progress  in  the  future.  We 
all  have  a  stake  in  such  progress. 


President  Sets  Up  Public  Advisory 
Committee  for  Trade  Negotiations 

AN    EXECUTIVE    ORDER1 

Public  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade  Negotiations 

Whereas  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  forthcoming  international  trade  negotiations  has 
been  made  possible  by  enactment  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962 ; 

Whereas  these  international  trade  negotiations 
will  have  a  significant  impact  upon  the  economy  as 
well  as  upon  the  international  relations  of  the  United 
States ;  and 

Whereas  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment concerned,  and,  in  particular,  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  require 
the  advice  of  public  representatives  of  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  in  preparing  for  and  participating 
in  these  international  trade  negotiations; 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
me  as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  Establishment  and  membership  of  Com- 
mittee, (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  committee 
to  be  known  as  the  Public  Advisory  Committee  for 
Trade  Negotiations  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Committee). 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  not  less 
than  30  and  not  more  than  40  members,  who  shall 
serve  without  compensation.  The  members,  other  than 
the  Chairman,  shall  be  designated  by  the  President 
from  among  appropriately  qualified  citizens  of  the 
United  States  outside  the  United  States  Government, 
and  shall  be  representative  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Functions  of  Committee,  (a)  The  Commit- 
tee shall  advise  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  with  respect  to  such  matters  as  he  may 
specify  pertaining  to  the  preparation  for  and  the 
participation  in  international  trade  negotiations. 

(b)   The  Committee  shall  be  chaired  by  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  or  his  Deputy 
and  shall  meet  upon  the  request  of  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations  or  his  Deputy. 
Si  i'.  ::.  ttctiulatluws.   (a)  The  provisions  of  Sections 


4,  6(a),  6(b),  6(c),  6(f),  and  10  of  Executive  Order 
No.  11007  of  February  26,  1962,  are  hereby  adapted 
and  made  applicable  to  the  Committee. 

(b)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions shall  be  responsible  for  assuring  compliance  with 
the  above-indicated  provisions  of  Executive  Order  No. 
11007  in  relation  to  the  Committee,  and  he  is  author- 
ized to  exercise  the  authority  contained  in  sections 
6(f)  and  10(a)  of  that  order  and  to  prescribe  such 
additional  regulations  with  respect  to  the  Committee 
as  he  may  deem  necessary. 


LyJLulwWft*-  ■ 


The  White  House, 
March  2,  196.',. 


•  No.  11143;  29  Fed.  Reg.  3127. 


Aviation  Dispute  With  France 
Settled  by  Arbitration 

Joint  Press  Statement 

Press  release  111  dated  March  13 

On  February  22,  1964,  an  arbitral  tribunal 
established  under  the  Air  Transport  Services 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
France  announced  its  decision  in  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  countries  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  agreement. 

The  tribunal  was  composed  of  Mr.  Roberto 
Ago,  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Sci- 
ences of  the  University  of  Rome,  as  president ; 
Mr.  Henry  P.  de  Vries,  Professor  of  Columbia 
University  Law  School ;  and  Mr.  Paul  Reuter, 
Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  Economic 
Sciences  of  Paris.  The  case  was  presented  on 
behalf  of  France  by  M.  J.  J.  de  Bresson,  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Abram 
Chayes,  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Department  of 
State.  The  questions  referred  to  the  tribunal 
concerned  the  rights  of  United  States  air  car- 
riers to  provide  services  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey  via  Paris  and  between  the 
United  States  and  Iran  via  Paris. 

The  arbitration  is  the  first  arbitration  held 
between  the  United  States  and  France.  It  is 
also  the  first  international  arbitration  of  a 
commercial  aviation  dispute. 
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Tariff  Commission  To  Study  Import 
Quotas  on  Lead  and  Zinc 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  3 

President  Johnson  on  March  3  requested  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  undertake  an  investiga- 
tion under  section  351(d)  (2)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
him  on  the  probable  economic  effects  of  a 
change  in  import  quotas  on  unmanufactured 
lead  and  zinc. 

Quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  of  lead 
and  zinc  were  first  imposed  on  October  1,  1958 
after  an  escape-clause  investigation  established 
the  need  for  such  action.  The  situation  in  the 
industry  lias  since  been  reviewed  each  year  by 
the  Commission.  The  most  recent  review  was 
completed  last  autumn. 

President  Johnson's  request  was  made  in  a 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, Ben  Dorfman.  The  President  urged  in 
the  letter  that  the  Commission  report  at  the 
"earliest  practicable  date." 


U.K.  Eases  Import  Restrictions 
on  U.S.  Citrus  Products 

Press  release  107  dated  March  12 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  the  United 
States  have  come  to  an  understanding  whereby 
the  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  of 
United  States  frozen  orange  concentrate  into 
the  British  market  are  being  removed.  This 
liberalization,  which  is  expected  to  provide  in- 
creased sales  opportunities  for  American  citrus 
exporters  in  the  British  market,  is  effective 
March  14, 1961. 

The  restrictions  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  in  effect  since  1958,  and  discussions  for  the 
removal  of  these  restrictions  have  taken  place 
since  that  time  within  the  framework  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Dis- 
cussions on  restrictions  on  other  products,  such 
as  canned  orange  and  grapefruit  juices  and 
other  grapefruit  exports  from  the  United 
States,  are  continuing  with  the  United  King- 
dom, Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Supports  Extension 
of  Public  Law  480 

Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Harriman l 

Our  agricultural  abundance  is  a  great  Amer- 
ican asset.  It  is  both  a  source  of  national 
strength  and  an  indispensable  support  for  an 
enlightened  foreign  policy. 

The  American  farmer  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  He  is  few  in  number  in  compari- 
son with  the  farm  population  in  any  other 
country  having  a  major  agricultural  industry. 
Yet  he  is  so  prodigiously  efficient  that  he  pro- 
duces more,  with  fewer  hands,  than  any  farmer 
anywhere.  His  skill  and  his  competence  make 
an  immeasurable  contribution  to  the  face  we 
present  to  our  fellow  men  around  the  world. 

The  contrast  between  American  agriculture 
and  Communist  agriculture  is  a  central  politi- 
cal fact  in  the  world.  After  more  than  40 
years  of  trial,  the  agricultural  system  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  an  evident  and  utter  failure. 
The  Soviets  have  not  been  able  to  make  farm- 
ing a  going  concern.  A  farmer  in  the  United 
States  produces  more  than  four  times  as  much 
as  a  Russian  farmer.  We  generate  a  surplus 
of  farm  output  while  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  states  are  in  chronic  and  seri- 
ous agricultural  trouble. 

"We  should  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Our 
ability  and  our  readiness  to  sell  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  out  of  our  surpluses,  to  help  to 
meet  a  large  Soviet  deficit,  was  considered 
around  the  world  a  political  triumph  for  the 
United  States.  Nobody  could  fail  to  note  that 
the  American  system  of  agriculture  had  con- 
tinued to  bring  forth  an  enormous  volume  of 
production,  while  Soviet  agriculture  was  in 
deep  difficulty.     It  was  right  for  us  to  sell  the 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
Feb.  28  (press  release  88). 
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wheat  to  the  Soviets.  It  was  right  on  humani- 
tarian grounds,  it  was  right  as  a  business  prop- 
osition, and  it  was  right  because  it  dramatized 
for  the  world  the  measure  of  our  capability  in 
the  most  basic  and  widespread  industry  known 
to  man,  the  growing  of  food. 

The  productivity  of  American  agriculture — 
the  demonstrated  workability  of  our  system  of 
privately  owned  farms,  our  technological  and 
scientific  leadership  in  farming — these  factors 
help  to  make  up  the  image  that  the  U.S.  can 
show,  and  proudly,  to  the  world.  But  they 
would  be  as  nothing  if  they  were  not  combined 
with  a  wise  and  generous  use  of  our  overflow- 
ing stocks  of  farm  products. 

That  necessary  wisdom  and  generosity  are 
the  hallmarks  of  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
which  is  now  before  the  Congress  for  renewal 
and  extension.  P.L.  480  has  given  the  legisla- 
tive mandate  and  direction  for  a  farsighted 
policy  under  which  we  have  shared  our  agri- 
cultural production  in  a  planned  and  rational 
way  with  other  countries.  It  has  reflected  great 
credit  on  our  legislative  and  our  administrative 
systems  that  we  could  have  devised  and  man- 
aged this  policy  so  wisely  and  well.  "VVe  should 
extend  P.L.  480  as  a  basic  expression  of  our 
national  policy  of  using  farm  surpluses  in  sup- 
port of  the  high  ideals  to  which  our  nation  is 
committed. 

Ever  since  the  World  War  II,  we  must  re- 
member, American  foreign  policy  has  had  our 
agricultural  strength  as  a  supporting  pillar. 
Our  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  then  the 
Marshall  Plan,  depended  heavily  upon  the  pro- 
vision of  food  and  other  agricultural  goods  to 
the  threatened  nations  and  shaky  economies  of 
Europe.  Over  $4.5  billion  of  Marshall  Plan 
assistance  was  in  the  form  of  farm  commodities. 
Our  postwar  aid  to  Germany  and  Japan,  simi- 
larly, consisted  in  very  large  part  of  food  and 
fibers  from  our  farms. 

As  we  turned  from  the  shortrun  recovery  re- 
quirements of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  other  post- 
war aid  to  the  much  more  complex  and  long- 
term  problems  of  the  less  developed  countries, 
we  found  again  that  the  American  farmer 
could  provide  an  essential  share  of  the  means 
for   the   conduct   of   U.S.    policy.    We   have 


learned  that  economic  development  can  be  fos- 
tered and  hastened  by  providing  agricultural 
goods  as  well  as  by  providing  industrial  equip- 
ment. Our  abiding  national  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  developing  countries  toward 
greater  well-being  and  political  health  is  now 
linked  with  the  application  of  our  surplus  farm 
output  to  the  development  task. 

Public  Law  480  has  been  a  large  element  in 
our  ability  to  sustain  the  Republic  of  Korea 
against  the  ever-present  threat  to  its  very  exist- 
ence. The  heartening  success  story  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  in  Taiwan  could  not  have  been 
written  without  the  agricultural  supplies  made 
available  under  P.L.  480.  In  Turkey,  Greece, 
North  Africa,  in  Latin  America,  in  Southeast 
Asia — wherever,  in  fact,  we  find  economic  de- 
velopment a  proper  matter  for  our  national  con- 
cern— P.L.  480  has  made  and  continues  to  make 
a  vital  contribution. 

Our  policy  of  encouraging  movement  toward 
national  independence  among  Communist  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  availability  of  farm  products  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  Yugoslavia  runs  its  own  national 
policies  today  in  considerable  measure  because 
we  were  able  to  meet  some  of  its  requirements 
for  food.  Poland  accords  its  citizens  more  free- 
dom in  general  and  in  particular  maintains  a 
freer  agricultural  system  than  is  the  case  in 
other  Soviet  bloc  states,  and  this  is  due,  among 
other  things,  to  the  P.L.  480  goods  we  have  pro- 
vided the  Polish  people. 

Also  there  is  inherent  in  the  P.L.  480  program 
the  danger  that  it  will  become  a  crutch  on  which 
governments  come  to  lean.  We  do  not  wish  our 
agricultural  surpluses  to  become  an  excuse  for 
not  facing  up  to  the  need  for  better  agricultural 
policies  in  the  less  developed  countries.  It  will 
take  wisdom  and  finesse  to  avoid  this  danger  in 
some  instances. 

These  problems  bear  out  the  truth  that  no 
method  of  carrying  out  foreign  policy  is  free  of 
imperfections.  But  the  overwhelming  advan- 
tage for  our  national  interests  and  national  ob- 
jectives lies  in  the  continued  use  of  our  agricul- 
tural commodities  along  the  lines  laid  down  in 
this  statute. 

Last  December  Secretary  of  Plate  Rusk  de- 
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scribed  the  role  of  P.L.  480  in  an  address  to  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association  in 
St.  Paul.     He  said,1 

Our  Food  for  Peace  programs  are  a  mighty  Instru- 
ment of  security,  good  will,  and  peace.  They  are  sav- 
ins human  lives  every  day.  •  .  . 

Food  for  Peace  programs  are  not  only  saving  lives. 
They  are  serving  economic  development.  They  have 
had  a  growing  role  in  our  programs  of  assistance  to  the 
less  developed  nations  of  the  world.  Our  Interest  in 
helping  these  nations  to  move  forward  into  the  modern 
world  is  not  humanitarian  alone.  We  want  them  to 
move  forward  because  we  want  a  peaceful  world. 
Communism  feeds  on  hunger  and  frustration;  it  en- 
courages disruption  and  exploits  chaos.  We  want  or- 
derly progress  in  freedom — not  for  ourselves  alone  but 
for  all  men. 

Food  for  l'eace  also  serves  to  develop  future  markets 
for  American  farm  products. 

And  so,  as  Secretary  of  State  I  find  it  very  reassur- 
ing to  have  in  support  the  great  resources  of  American 
farm  production.  From  my  viewpoint,  our  agricul- 
tural abundance  may  be  regarded  as  strategic  reserves. 
In  certain  crises  it  can  be  as  valuable  as  our  military 
reserve  forces. 

The  Secretary's  eloquent  words  apply  directly 
to  the  question  now  before  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  The  Department  of  State 
strongly  supports  the  5-jTear  extension  of  P.L. 
480  and  the  additional  authority  which  will  al- 
low the  continuation  of  title  I  and  title  II  pro- 
grams at  the  levels  recommended  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 
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S.  Rept.  855.     January  30, 1964.     3  pp. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  H.  Doc.  219.  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1964.     32  pp. 

Compliance  With  Convention  on  the  Chaniizal.  Re- 
port to  accompany  S.  2394.  S.  Rept.  868.  Febru- 
ary 5,  1964.     9  pp. 

Report  on  Activities  and  Accomplishments  Under  the 
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United  States  Supports  Economic 
Cooperation  in  Africa 

The  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Africa  met  at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  Feb- 
ruary 19-March  2.  Following  is  a  message 
from  President  Johnson  read  at  the  opening 
session,  and  a  statement  made  on  February  25 
by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs  J.  Wayne  Fredericks,  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  observer  delegation,  together  with 
an  announcement  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

White  House   press  release  dated   February  19 

I  am  very  pleased  to  extend  my  warmest 
greetings  to  the  Sixth  Plenary  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Af- 
rica. It  is  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  the  leaders 
of  the  independent  African  countries  that  they 
have  determined  to  cooperate  in  economic  and 
political  fields.  The  establishment  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity  last  year  and  the 
continued  support  of  the  ECA  are  solid  mani- 
festations of  the  determination  of  the  African 
peoples  to  fulfill  their  aspirations  in  a  construc- 
tive and  harmonious  manner. 

The  ECA  has  just  completed  5  years  of 
work.  It  has  made  substantial  contributions  to 
economic  development  of  the  continent.  The 
program  of  the  ECA  is  ambitious  and  far-reach- 
ing in  attempting  to  meet  needs  in  a  wide  variety 
of  economic  and  social  fields.  This  program  is 
commendable  for  its  breadth  of  perspect  i  ve.  and 
the  members  of  the  Commission  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  entrusting  so  many  important 
matters  to  a  U.N.  organization  which  is  designed 
to  serve  the  needs  of  all  African  peoples.  The 
Commission  can  point  with  pride  to  its  accom- 
plishments in  a  number  of  fields. 

The  United  States  Government  has  consist- 
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ently  supported  the  United  Nations  as  the  in- 
strument best  designed  to  insure  a  peaceful 
world  in  which  all  men  can  live  in  harmony 
and  strive  for  the  common  good.  The  work  of 
the  ECA  and  the  specialized  agencies  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  a  U.N.  effort  in  seeking  these 
objectives.  For  this  reason  the  U.S.  heartily 
supports  efforts  which  are  being  undertaken  by 
such  bodies  of  the  U.N.  as  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa. 

The  United  States  warmly  sympathizes  with 
the  aspirations  of  African  nations  and  welcomes 
the  growing  spirit  of  cooperation  throughout 
the  continent.  I  extend  my  best  wishes  for  the 
continued  progress  of  the  African  peoples  and 
the  success  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  FREDERICKS 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Executive  Secretary,  dis- 
tinguished delegates,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  express  the  grati- 
tude of  the  United  States  to  the  Imperial  Ethi- 
opian Government,  and  particularly  to  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  Haile  Selassie  I,  for  again  ex- 
tending their  hospitality  to  this  Commission's 
annual  session  and  for  their  consistent  efforts 
on  behalf  of  African  unity.  I  am  also  happy 
to  add  our  congratulations  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  your  election  and  to  the  other  officers 
of  this  session. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  in  this  hall,  the  leaders 
of  30  independent  nations  affirmed  their  de- 
termination to  cooperate  in  the  building  of 
Africa — an  Africa  in  which  the  peoples  of  this 
vast  continent  could  live  in  peace  and  harmony. 
Now  once  again,  9  months  later,  in  this  same 
refreshing  city,  Africa  is  again  in  conclave,  this 
time  to  discuss,  to  study,  and  to  seek  to  trans- 
late into  reality  the  ways  by  which  economic 
and  social  development  can  supply  the  motive 
force  for  those  admirable  aspirations. 

We  of  the  United  States  have  come  here  pri- 
marily to  listen  and  to  learn,  and  we  cannot  fail 
to  hear  and  to  heed  the  excitement  that  is  trans- 
forming Africa,  for  this  is  an  exciting  era,  this 
period  in  which  African  energies  have  been  re- 
leased by  the  attainment  of  independence  for 
most  of  the  member  countries  here  today,  this 


period  in  which  you  are  constructing  the  institu- 
tions that  will  mold  the  continent  for  decades 
to  come. 

The  late  John  F.  Kennedy  summarized  the 
feeling  of  the  American  people  toward  the 
emergent  nations  of  Africa  when  he  stated : ' 

Africa  is  stirring  restlessly  to  consolidate  its  inde- 
pendence and  to  make  that  independence  meaningful 
for  its  people  through  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. The  people  of  America  have  affirmed  and  re- 
affirmed  their   sympathy   with  these  objective*. 

President  Johnson  has  made  clear  his  de- 
termination to  carry  forward  this  policy.  He 
has  rededicated  the  United  States  to  programs 
of  material  assistance  and  of  cooperation  in 
Africa. 

The  Organization  of  African  Unity  and  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa  are  the  twin 
pillars  on  which  African  unity  will  be  built. 
The  forces  of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation 
inherent  in  these  two  constructive  bodies  hold 
the  promise  of  the  peaceful  and  fruitful  de- 
velopment of  Africa.  We  in  the  United  States 
stand  for  such  peaceful  progress.  Like  you,  we 
are  attached  to  the  principles  of  self-determi- 
nation, of  true  independence,  of  international 
cooperation,  and  of  mutually  beneficial  political 
association,  the  principles  which  animate  the 
OAU  and  ECA. 

The  review  of  the  activities  of  the  ECA  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years  and  the  work  program 
envisaged  for  the  future,  as  outlined  by  the 
Executive  Secretary,  gives  concrete  substance 
to  the  objective  of  African  unity.  Mr.  Robert 
Gardiner  and  the  staff  of  the  secretariat  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  constructive  work 
and  devotion  to  these  programs  which  will 
hasten  the  progress  of  African  economic  co- 
operation. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  in  the  United  States 
take  great  interest  in  and  support  your  work. 
The  record  of  U.S.  assistance  does  not  need  to 
be  given  in  great  detail  here,  but  the  interest 
of  the  U.S.  Government  is  shown  by  financial 
assistance  to  Africa  totaling  about  $1,500  mil- 
lion in  the  period  1960-G3.  Last  year  alone  the 
United  States  provided  over  $500  million  in 
assistance  to  African  nations. 

But  the  process  of  economic  development  can- 
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not  be  viewed  solely  in  terms  of  dollars.  While 
money  is  often  an  indispensable  ingredient  in 
development  programs,  tbe  essential  element 
must  be  found  in  human  terms.  It  is  only 
through  the  development  of  skills,  the  provision 
of  better  health  conditions,  and  the  creation  of 
better  educational  and  job  opportunities  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  self-sustained  growth  to  be 
achieved. 

Our  Peace  Corps  is  concerned  primarily  with 
human  resources;  there  are  now  some  2,000 
volunteers  serving  in  17  African  nations.  Be- 
cause private  Americans  also  contribute  to  these 
human  goals,  because  their  activities  add  to  the 
efforts  of  my  Government,  and  because  their 
direct  involvement  in  large  numbers  is  a  signifi- 
cant indication  of  the  U.S.  interest  in  Africa, 
I  would  like  to  add  a  word  about  them.  In 
1963  there  were  literally  scores  of  private, 
voluntary  American  institutions — nongovern- 
mental bodies — contributing  of  their  resources 
and  skills  to  African  countries.  They  included 
philanthropic  foundations,  trade  unions,  uni- 
versities and  other  educational  bodies,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  organizations  which  reflect 
the  diversity  of  our  society. 

Review  of  ECA  Projects 

Xow,  turning  to  the  work  of  this  Commission, 
we  believe  it  is  laying  solid  foundations  for  con- 
tinental economic  development.  We  view  with 
special  interest  projects  for  accelerated  activity 
in  industry  and  transport.  We  find  them  com- 
mendable. Moreover,  we  are  gratified  by  the 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  regional  integra- 
tion in  these  fields.  In  view  of  the  relatively 
small  national  markets  and  limited  resources 
of  individual  African  countries,  regional  co- 
operation is  essential  for  sound  economic  prog- 
ress, particularly  in  the  field  of  industrial 
growth. 

The  United  States  already  has  conducted 
many  feasibility  studies  in  connection  with  its 
bilateral  aid  programs  and  is  prepared  to  con- 
sider financing  feasibility  studies  for  regional 
projects  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  United  States  is  impressed  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  African  countries  to  create  a 
telecommunications  network.  It  is  an  inspir- 
ing and  practical  example  of  what  unity  means 


in  terms  of  reality.  The  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  give  the  most  careful  consideration  to 
a  project  encompassing  this  objective  and  is  pre- 
pared to  assist  in  necessary  surveys. 

The  proposal  to  establish  an  African  common 
market  is  another  avenue  for  cooperation. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  for  your  decision,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  recognize  the  advan- 
tages that  will  accrue  in  the  long  rim  from  a 
common  market.  The  unity  of  African  pur- 
poses as  exemplified  in  such  a  market  will  l>e 
enriched  by  the  economic  gains  that  will  be 
realized  through  more  efficient  utilization  of 
resources. 

We  in  the  United  States  believe  in  the  com- 
mon-market principle.  Nearly  175  years  ago, 
after  our  own  Revolution,  the  original  13  sover- 
eign States  established  a  common  market  and 
gave  up  the  right  to  raise  tariffs,  quotas,  or 
other  trade  barriers  against  one  another.  An 
outward-looking  common  market  in  Africa 
would  be  a  major  step  forward. 

We  also  applaud  the  vision  and  the  solid 
achievement  of  this  Commission  in  helping  to 
establish  the  African  Development  Bank  and 
the  Institute  for  Economic  Development  and 
Planning.  Institutions  such  as  these  will  pro- 
vide greatly  needed  capital  and  the  essential 
skills  basic  to  economic  progress.  My  Govern- 
ment is  ready  to  provide  technical  assistance  in 
setting  up  the  development  bank  and  to  consider 
financial  participation  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
in  projects  sponsored  by  the  bank. 

The  United  States  Government  has  followed 
with  great  interest  the  effort  of  ECA  in  the  field 
of  training,  especially  the  recent  establishment 
of  the  institute  at  Dakar  and  the  support  given 
to  statistical  training  centers  in  various  parts  of 
Africa.  The  United  States  is  already  making 
a  contribution  of  $1,400,000  to  the  institute 
through  its  contribution  of  40  percent  of  the 
total  resources  of  the  Special  Fund.  Technical 
advice  as  well  as  textbooks  has  been  provided 
to  the  institute  by  my  country.  And  my  Gov- 
ernment has  offered  to  contribute  50  percent  of 
the  expenses  for  the  proposed  course  for  under- 
graduate African  students  to  be  held  at  the 
institute  this  summer. 

Our  support  of  the  institute  is  consistent  with 
the  emphasis  the  United  States  places  generally 
on  training  in  Africa  as  an  essential  corollary 
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of  economic  and  social  development.  That  is 
why  my  Government  has  authorized  me  to  say 
that  the  United  States  will  consider  technical 
and  financial  assistance  for  an  African  technical 
training  institute  initiated  and  operated  by 
Africans.  We  have  already  noted  our  interest 
to  Mr.  Gardiner  and  are  looking  into  the  possi- 
bilities. 

During  the  past  several  years,  training  has 
comprised  more  than  30  percent  of  the  American 
programs  of  technical  assistance  to  Africa. 
This  assistance  has  been  directed  primarily  to 
secondary  schools,  to  teacher  training,  and  to 
vocational  institutions.  Although  the  program 
has  provided  scholarships  and  other  training 
opportunities  in  the  United  States,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  in  Europe,  the  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  training  Africans  in  Africa. 
Some  $22  million  was  obligated  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  19G3  for  construction  and 
expansion  of  educational  facilities.  Another 
$30  million  has  been  devoted  to  other  educa- 
tional programs  during  the  same  year. 

Trade  Policy 

The  question  of  trade  policy  is  properly  of 
vital  concern  to  the  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion. It  is  axiomatic  that  exports  must  be  a 
principal  method  by  which  countries  obtain  for- 
eign exchange  for  their  economic  development. 
In  this  connection,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  stimulating  trade  and  investment  in 
Africa.  American  investment  in  Africa  has 
risen  almost  fivefold  since  1950,  and  the  flow  has 
been  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  continent. 
My  Government  has  conscientiously  encouraged 
U.S.  companies  to  invest  in  Africa.  And  to 
provide  a  mutually  favorable  climate  for  such 
enlightened  investment,  the  United  States  has 
negotiated  investment  agreements  with  14  Afri- 
can nations.  We  believe  that  African  develop- 
ment should  be  conducive  to  fruitful  develop- 
ment of  these  fields.  Until  economic  viability 
is  realized,  however,  economic  assistance  is 
necessary. 

A  fundamental  method  by  which  the  export 
position  of  the  developing  countries  can  be  im- 
proved is  through  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  tariff  barriers  and  other  restrictions  on  trade. 

The  United  States  attaches  great  importance 


to  the  forthcoming  GATT  negotiations.  We 
will  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  seek  major 
tariff  reductions  which  will  particularly  benefit 
the  developing  countries.  The  United  States 
has  no  tariffs  on  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  and  many 
other  important  tropical  products.  Under  the 
Kennedy  Round  discussions  of  GATT,  we  will 
be  seeking  a  reduction  to  zero  in  other  countries. 
My  Government  has  also  been  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate workable  and  realistic  commodity  agree- 
ments that  take  into  account  the  interest  of 
all  concerned  parties. 

The  United  States  is  manifesting  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  forthcoming  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  which  will  take  place  in 
Geneva  next  month.2  Although  our  positions 
will  be  made  known  at  the  conference,  I  can 
say  that  every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  United 
States  to  support  reasonable  proposals  designed 
to  promote  the  growth  of  exports  of  developing 
countries  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and  to 
reduce  and,  where  possible,  to  eliminate  tariff 
and  other  barriers  to  trade  in  the  products  of 
the  developing  countries.  We  also  believe  that 
the  United  Nations  should  be  more  active  in  the 
trade  field  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  we 
would  hope  that  appropriate  adjustment  in 
the  U.N.  machinery  could  be  made  to  assure 
that  the  trade  problems  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries would  be  continuously  and  effectively 
under  review.  My  Government  believes  that 
existing  international  organizations  can  be 
made  more  effective  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
developing  countries. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  recognize  that 
the  process  of  economic  development  and  of 
integration  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is  a  lengthy 
and  serious  undertaking.  As  many  of  you 
have  noted,  it  demands  the  most  careful  selec- 
tion of  projects,  the  most  productive  equilib- 
rium between  national  and  regional  develop- 
ment. I  have  been  particularly  impressed  by 
the  number  of  members  who  have  not  only 
recognized  the.  immediate  practical  problems 
but  have  also  emphasized  the  role  of  research, 
science,  and  technology  for  the  future.  Also 
worthy  of  note  is  your  determination,  to  judge 

'  For  an  address  on  "A  Perspective  on  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development"  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Johnson,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  16,  1964, 
p.  410. 
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from  your  statements,  to  find  African  solu- 
tions to  African  problems. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  G.  Mennen  Williams, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Af- 
fairs, summed  up  our  general  attitude  toward 
Africa.     He  said  : 3 

".  .  .  we  have  an  important  responsibility  to 
ourselves  and  to  others  to  help  the  peoples  of 
the  world  defeat  poverty,  hunger,  disease  and 
illiteracy,  and  to  find  contentment  and  sta- 
bility." The  most  important  long-range  justi- 
fication for  United  States  cooperation  with 
Africa,  he  said,  "is  that  it  helps  build  a  world 
in  which  we  and  our  children  can  live  in 
security  and  peace."    Thank  you  very  much. 

U.S.  DELEGATION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  (press  release  64)  that  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs  J. 
Wayne  Fredericks  would  head  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment observer  delegation  at  the  sixth  plenary 
session  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa,  to  be  held  at  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia,  from  February  19  to  March  3.  Other 
U.S.  delegation  members  are:  Howard  Smith, 
Program  Coordinating  Staff,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development;  David  B.  Bolen,  staff 
assistant,  Bureau  of  African  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  and  Arthur  B.  Stillman,  second 
secretary,  U.S.  Embassy,  Addis  Ababa. 

The  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa 
is  engaged  in  planning  a  number  of  inter- 
regional projects  in  Africa  and  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  establishing  an  African 
Development  Bank  and  the  African  Institute 
for  Development  and  Planning.  The  institute 
is  an  international  training  center  dealing  with 
African  economic  problems. 

The  plenary  session  is  expected  to  hear  prog- 
ress reports  on  these  institutions.  Other  sub- 
jects on  the  agenda  include  proposals  to  estab- 
lish an  African  common  market  and  an  African 
payments  union,  promotion  of  African  trade, 
steps  to  facilitate  regional  industrialization  and 


*  In   a    statement   made  before   the    Senate   Appro- 
priations Committee  on  Dec.  16,  19(53. 
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February  11, 1004.    2  pp. 

Acting  representative  of  Turkey  to  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council.    S/5540.    February  14,  1964. 

1  p. 

Representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council.  S/5543.  Febru- 
ary 15, 1964.    3  pp. 

Representative  of  Cyprus  to  the  President  of  the 
Security    Council.     S/5544.     February    15,    1904. 

2  pp. 

Representative  of  Cyprus  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council.  S/5545.  February  16,  1904. 
2  pp. 

Representative  of  Greece  to  the  Secretary-General, 
transmitting  the  text  of  Prime  Minister  John  Pa- 
raskevopoulos'  reply  to  Chairman  Khrushchev's 
message.     S/5549.     February   17,   1964.     2  pp. 

Representative  of  Cyprus  to  the  President  of  the 
Security    Council.     S/5550.     February    17,    1964. 

1  p. 

Acting  representative  of  Turkey  to  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council  transmitting  the  text  of  a 
cable  from  Vice  President  Fazil  Kiigk  of  the  Re- 
public  of    Cyprus.     8/5551.     February    17,    1964. 

2  pp. 

Telegram  dated  February  15,  1904,  from  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  the  President  of  Cyprus  and  to  the 
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Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, and  replies  dated  February  16  from  the 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, S/5554,  February  18,  1964,  4  pp.;  reply 
dated  February  19  from  the  President  of  Cyprus, 
S/5554/ Add.l,  February  19,  1964,  1  p. 

Acting  representative  of  Turkey  to  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council,  transmitting  a  cable  from 
Vice  President  Fazil  Ktick  of  Cyprus  requesting 
that  Rauf  Denktas,  President  of  the  Turkish  Com- 
munal Chamber  in  Cyprus,  be  allowed  to  address 
the  Council.     S/5555.     February  19,  1964.      2  pp. 

Acting  representative  of  Turkey  to  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council  requesting  a  hearing  for  Mr. 
Denktas.     S/5556.     February  19,  1964.      1  p. 

Acting  representative  of  Turkey  to  the  President  of 
the  Securitv  Council,  transmitting  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Rauf  Denktas.  S/5561.  February  25,  1964. 
3  pp. 

Acting  representative  of  Turkey  to  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council.     S/5559.     February  24,  1964. 

1  P- 

Letter  dated  February  3,  1964,  from  the  Charge  d' Af- 
faires of  the  Cuban  mission  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the 
Cuban  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  protesting  the 
alleged  seizure  of  four  Cuban  fishing  boats  by  the 
United  States.     S/5530.    February  4,  1964.    3  pp. 

Letter  dated  February  7,  1964,  from  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  in 
reply  to  the  Cuban  protest.  S/5532.  February  7, 
1964.     3  pp. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  on  offenses  and  certain  other  acts  com- 
mitted on  board  aircraft.    Done  at  Tokyo  September 
14,  1963.1 
Signature:  Senegal,  February  20,  1964. 

Fur  Seals 

Protocol  amending  the  interim  convention  of  February 
7,  1957  (TIAS  3948),  on  conservation  of  North 
Pacific  fur  seals.  Done  at  Washington  October  8, 
1963.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, March  12,  1904. 

Telecommunications 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations  (Geneva,  1959) 
(TIAS  4893),  with  annexes  and  additional  protocol. 


Done  at  Geneva  November  8, 1963.1 
Notifications  of  approval:  Austria,  January  30,  1964 ; 
Switzerland,  February  10, 1964. 

Trade 

Long-term  arrangements  regarding  international  trade 
in  cotton  textiles.  Concluded  at  Geneva  February  9, 
1962.  Entered  into  force  October  1,  1962.  TIAS 
5240. 

Accession  deposited:  Republic  of  China,  January  15, 
1964.2 

Proces-verbal  extending  period  of  validity  of  declara- 
tion on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1960  (TIAS  5184).  Done  at  Geneva  Novem- 
ber 7,  1962.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1963. 
TIAS    5266. 

Statement  confirming  signature  deposited:  Austria, 
February  21,  1964. 


BILATERAL 

Austria 

Agreement  regarding  the  return  of  Austrian  property, 
rights    and    interests,    with    schedule    and    annex. 
Signed  at  Washington  January  30,  1959.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:  March  4,  1964. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Arrangements  will  not  enter  into  force  between  the 
Republic  of  China  and  Denmark,  India,  Israel,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Sweden,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  March  9-15 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C., 
20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  March  9  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  64  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  88  of  February  2S,  and  91  of  February 
29. 

Subject 

U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

Rostow :  "The  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress." 

Cleveland :  "The  Requisites  of 
Abundance." 

Harriman  :  "Conditions  in  Eastern 
Europe." 

Air  talks  with  New  Zealand. 

Louchheim:  "Foreign  Policy  and 
the  Individual :  Identity  in  Diver- 
sity." 

Cotton  textile  agreement  with  Por- 
tugal. 

Opening  for  U.S.  citrus  production 
in  U.K.  markets. 

Rusk :  statement  on  East- West 
trade. 

Manning :  National  Editorial  Asso- 
ciation. 

Rostow:  "The  Atlantic  Agenda." 

Arbitration  under  Air  Transport 
Services  Agreement  with  France. 

Cultural  exchange  (Africa). 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Two  Major  Communist  Offensives 

An  address  by  W.  W.  Rostow,  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State  and  Chairman  of  the  Policy 
Planning  Council,  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  November  20, 1963. 

In  this  address  Mr.  Rostow  describes  the  sequence  of  the  cold  war  in  terms  of  two  great  offensives, 
Stalin's  of  1946-51  and  Khrushchev's  of  1957-62,  and  he  asks,  "What  right  have  we  to  hope  that,  if  we 
stay  the  course,  history  will  move  toward  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  dangerous  issues  which  have 
wracked  the  planet  for  a  generation  and  are  still  outstanding?" 

"None  of  these  historical  facts  or  trends  will,  in  itself,  bring  us  movement  toward  peace,"  Mr.  Rostow 
points  out,  "unless  we  of  the  West  stay  the  course,  maintain  our  strength,  struggle  for  increased  unity, 
and  build  an  increasingly  effective  community  of  free  nations.  But  if  we  in  the  West  demonstrate  a 
capacity  to  persist  doggedly  along  the  lines  of  current  policy  and  commitment — lines  which  have  been 
built  up  in  three  postwar  administrations  and  by  a  generation's  effort  throughout  the  West — we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  not  only  that  we  shall  not  be  buried  but  that  the  principles  for  which  we  stand 
shall  triumph." 

The  text  of  this  address  is  contained  in  a  20-page  pamphlet,  which  is  available  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  20402. 
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